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PREFACE. 


In this volume I have endeavoured to fulAl the promise 
made in the former one to describe the Reformed Churches, 
the Anabaptist and Socinian movements and the Counter- 
reformation in the sixteenth century. 

It has been based on a careful study of contemporary 
sources of information, and no important fact has been 
recorded for which there is not contemporary evidence. 
Full use has been made of work done by predecessors in 
the same field The sources and the later books consulted 
have been named at the beginning of each chapter ; but 
special refer^^e is. due to the ii^i^ngs^of Pi^gfessor Pollard 
on the reigns of Henry viii, and Edivard vi., and to those 
of MM. Lemonier and ]^ri4[ol for the history of 
Protestantism in France. The sources consulted are, 
for the most part, printed in Calendars of State Papers 
issued by the various Governments of Europe, or in the 
correspondence of prominent men and women of the six- 
teenth century, edited and published for Historical and 
Archaeological Societies ; but the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, relating to the reigns of Edward VL, Mnry, 
and Elizabeth, is little more than a bi-ief account of 
the contents of the documents, and has to be supple- 
mented by reference to the original documents in the 
Becord OflRca 

The field covered in this volume is so extensive that 
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the aocoitntB of the rise and progress of the Beformation 
in the various countries included had to be very much 
condensed. I have purposely given a larger space to the 
beginnings of each movement, believing them to be less 
known and more deserving of study. One omission must 
be noted. Nothing has been said directly about the 
Reformed Churches in Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
neighbouring lands. It would have been easy to devote 
a few pages to the subject ; but such a brief description 
would have been misleading. The rise, continuance, and 
decline of these Churches are so inseparably connected 
with the peculiar social and political conditions of the 
countries, that no adequate or informing account of them 
could be given without largely exceeding the limits of 
space at my disposal 

After the volume had been fully printed, and addition 
or alteration was impossible, two important documents 
bearing on subjects discussed came into my hands too 
late for references in the text. 

I have found that the Library of the Technical College 
in Glasgow contains a copy, probably unique, of the famous 
Hymn-book of the Brethren published at Ulm in 1538. 
It is entitled : Bin hvhsch neu Oesangbvjch darinnen 
hegneffen die Kirchenordnung und Oeseng die zUr Bants 
Krcn und BuXfuek in Behem^ von der Christlichen Bruder^ 
sehafft den Pieea/rden^ die bishero fUr Unchristen und Ketzer 
gehalten^ gebrauehi und teglieh Oott zum Ehren gesungen 
werden Gedruckt zu Ulm bey Hans Vamier. An. 
MDXXXViii. I know of a copy of much later date in 
NUmberg ; but of no perfect copy of this early impression. 
It is sufficient to say that the book confirms what I have 
said of the character of the religion of the Brethren, 

Then in December 1906, Sefior Henriques pub- 
lished at Lisbon the authentic records of the trial of 
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Oeorge Buchanan and two fellow profeeaon in the 
Coimbra College before the Inquisition. These records 
show that the prosecution had not been instigated by the 
Jesuits, as was generally conjectured, but was due to the 
malice of a former Principal of the Collega The state- 
ment made on p. 556 has therefore to be corrected. 

The kindness of the publishers has provided an 
historical map, which I trust will be found useful. It 
gives, I think for the first time, a representation to 
the eye of the wide extent of the Anabaptist movement 
The red bars denote districts where contemporary docu- 
ments attest the existence of Anabaptist communities. 
At least four maps, representing successive periods, would 
be needed to show with exactness the shifting boundaries 
of the various confessions; one map can only give the 
general results. 

My thanks are again due to my colleague. Dr. Denney, 
and to another friend, for the care they have taken in 
revising the proof sheets, and for many valuable 
suggestions. 

THOMAS M. J.INDSAY. 


January, 1807. 



PREFACE TO TflE SECOND EDITION. 


Teie demand for a second edition of this volume has come 
much sooner than I could have expected. The pressure 
of other work, combined with a long and tedious illness, 
has prevented me revising it with the care desirable for 
a book which covers so wide a field, and implies the 
arrangement and condensation of such multitudinous 
details. But I have gone over the pages with the 
care that was possible, and have corrected a number of 
errors which had found their way into the text My 
special thanks are due to those of my reviewers who have 
aided me in this task, even when I have not been able 
to adopt all their suggested emendations. 


THOMAS M. UNDSAY 
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BOOK III. 

TJZE REFORMED CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The lAmiiaiions of the Pecxe of AugAwrg, 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg (1565) secured the legal 
recognition of the Reformation within the Holy Roman 
Empire, and consequently within European polity. Hence- 
forward States, which declared through their responsible 
rulers that they meant to live after the religion described 
in the Augsburg Confession^ were admitted to the comity of 
nations, and the Pope was legally and practically debarred 
from excommunicating them, from placing them under 
inJUrdict^ and from inviting obedient neighbouring potentates 
to conquer and dispossess their sovereigns. The Bishop of 
Rome could no longer, according to the recognised custom 
of the Holy Roman Empire, launch a Bull against a 
Lutheran prince and expect to have its execution enforced 
as in earlier days. The Popes were naturally slow to see 
this, and had to be reminded of the altered state of matters 
more than once.^ 

' The fierce old Pontiff, Peal nr., declared In a Bull (Feb. 15, 1650} that 
the mere fact of heresy in i>rinces depiived tli*'ni of all lawful power ; but he 
named no one. When his successor proposed, in 1668, to esoommonioste 
Elizabeth of England by name simply as a Protestant, he was taken to task 
sharply by the Emperor Ferdinand ; and the Queen was finaUy excommnni- 
oated in 1670 as a partaker ** in theatrodona mysterias of CalTiniam,** and as 
snoh ontaide the Pesos of Angsbnig. 
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Of course, the exalted Bomanist powers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, never meant this settlement to be lasting. 
They intrigued secretly among themselves, and fought openly, 
against it The final determined effort to overthrow it 
was that hideous nightmare which goes by the name of 
the Thirty Years' War, mainly caused by the determination 
of the Jesuits that by the help of God and the devil, for 
that, as Carlyle has remarked, was the peculiarity of the 
plan, all Germany must be brought back to the obedience of 
Holy Stepmother Church, and to submission to the Supreme 
Headship of the Holy Homan Empire — the Supreme Head- 
ship becoming more and more shadowy as the years passed. 
The settlement lasted, however, and remains in general 
outline until the present. 

But the Beligious Peace of Augsburg did not end the 
revolt against Borne which wm simmering in every land 
in Western Europe. It made no provision for the multitude 
of believers in the Atcgsburg Confession, whose princes, for 
conscience’ sake or for worldly policy, remained steadfast 
to Romo, save that they were to be permitted to emigrate 
to territories where the rulers were of the same faith as 
theirs. These Lutherans were to be found in every part 
of Germany, and were very abundant in the Duchy of 
Austria. The statement of Faber, the Bishop of Vienna, 
that the only good Catholics in that city were himself 
and the Archduke Ferdinand, was, of course, rhetorical ; 
but it is a proof of the numbers of the followers of 
Luther.^ 

It chained irrevocably to the Bomanist creed, by the 
clause called the ecclesiastical reservation, not merely the 
people, but the rulers in the numerous ecclesiastical 
principalities scattered all over Germany. This pro- 
vision secured that if an ecclesiastical prince adopted the 
Lutheran faith, he was to be deprived of his principality. 

* In th« map at the end of this Tolnme an attempt baa been made to 
le pi eee n t to the ^e : (1) by means of strokes in light and dark blue the 
presenee of Protestants in States whose rolers were Romanist ; and (2), by 
dark bine spaces Protestant principalitiee which did not accept the 
Amgdmrg Gki^esfisik 
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It is probable that this provision did more than anything 
else to secure for the Romanists the position they now have 
in Germany. It was partly due to the alarms excited 
by the fact that Albert of Brandenburg, Master of the 
Teutonic Knights, had secularised his land of East Prussia 
and had become a Lutheran, and by the narrow escape of 
the province of Koln from following in the same path, 
under its reforming archbishop, Hermann von Wied. 

The Peace of Augsburg made no provision for any Pro- 
testants other than those who accepted the Augsburg Con- 
fession ; and thousands in the Palatinate and all throughout 
South Germany preferred another type of Protestant faith. 
It is probable that, had Luther lived for ten or fifteen years 
longer, the great division between the Reformed or Calvin- 
ist and the Evangelical or Lutheran Churches would have 
been bridged over; but after his death his successors, 
intent to maintain, as they expressed it, the deposit of 
truth which Luther had left, actually ostracised Melanchtlion 
for his endeavour to heal the breach. The consequence 
was that the Lutheran Church within Germany after 1656 
lost large districts to the Reformed Church. 

Under Elector Frederick IIL, sumamed the Pious, the 
territorial Church of the Palatinate separated from the 
circle of Lutheran Churches, and in 1663 the Heidelberg 
Catechism was published. This celebrated doctrinal formula 
at once became, and has remained, the distinctive creed of 
the various branches of the Reformed Church within 
Germany ; and its influence extended even farther. 

Bremen followed the example of the Palatinate in 
1568. Its divines published a doctrinal DeclarcUion in 
1672, and a more lengthy Consensus Bremenensis in 1595. 
Anhalt, under its ruler John George (1687—1603), did 
away with the consistorial system of Church government, 
and abandoned the use of Luther’s CatechisnL Hesse- 
Cassel joined the circle of German Reformed Churches in 
1605. These examples were followed in many smaller 
principalities, most of which, imitating all the Reformed 
Churches, published separate and distinctive confessions of 
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faith, which were nevertheless supposed to contain the sum 
and substance of the common Beformed creed.^ 

These German principalities, rulers and inhabitants, 
placed themselves deliberately outside the protection of the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. The fundamental principles 
of their faith were not very different from the Lutheran, 
but they were important enough to make them forego 
the protection which the treaty afforded. Setting aside 
minor differences and sentiments, perhaps more powerful 
than doctrines, their separation from neighbouring Pro- 
testants was based on their objection to the doctrine of 
Ubiquity, essential to the Lutheran theory of the Sacrament 
of the Supper, and to the consistorial system of ecclesi- 


* The fullest account of these German Reformed oonfessions is to be found 
in Haller's DU BekenfUnU9ehri/Un der reformirten Kircht — the Ihnden 
CaUchism (1664), pp. 1 and 666 ; the Bddelherg CcUuhUm (1663), pp. 1, 
682 ; the Ntisaau Confeanon of the Dillenbnrg Synod (1678), liii, 720 ; the 
Bremen Conaenaue (1696), liv, 789 ; the Staffini Book (1669) for Baden, lir, 
797 ; the Confession of the General Synod qf Cassel, Iv and 817, and the 
Ifresian CaUchism (1607), 822; and the Benthsim Co7i/es8ion (1613), 833. 
All these German Reformed confessions followed Melanchthon in his 
endeavours to unite the Calvinist and the Lutheran doctrinal positions. 

By far the most celebrated, and the only one which maintains its place 
as a doctrinal symbol down to the present day, is the Heidelberg CaUchism. 
It was drafted at the suggestion of the Elector Frederick the Pious by two 
theologians, Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus, who wore able to 
express in a really remarkable degree the thoughts of German Protestants 
who could not accept the hard and fast Lutheranism of the opponents of 
Melanchthon. It speedily found favour in many parts of Germany, although 
its strongest supporters belonged to the Rhine provinces. It was in use 
both as a means of instruction and as a doctrinal symbol in most of the 
Gorman Reformed Churches along with their own symbolical books. Its 
use spread to Holland and beyond it. Two separate translations appeared 
in ^otland. The earlier is contained in (Dunlop's) Collection of Corfessumr 
.* “ " aulhorUy in the Church qf ScoUand, under the Utle, 

A CaU^xsm of the Chruiian Beligion, composed by Zachary Ursin, approved 
by^er^ Iir, Elector Palatine, the Beformed Church in the PalatinaU, 
and by ofArr Beformed Churches in Germany ; and taught in their mthobU 
churches: examined and approved, viithout any alteration, by the Synod 
^ o^ appointed to be taught in the reformed churches and sehooUin 
is! atwiprfnfsd Anno 1691 by public authorUy for 

^ afpumsfOs and use qfthe several doctrines therein 
comatnta, Oy Jtremtat BaMngiua; tometimM printed with tKe Bock ^ 
Otmmmt Order mmdPmUm Book. * 
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astical government. They repudiated the two portions of 
the Lutheran system which were derived professedly from 
the mediaeval Church, and insisted on basing their exposi- 
tion of doctrine and their scheme of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment more directly on the Word of God. They had come 
in contact with another reformation movement, had 
recognised its sturdier principles, and had become so 
enamoured of them that they felt compelled to leave the 
Lutheran Church for the Keformed. 

Still conhuing ourselves to Germany, it is' to be noticed 
that the Augsburg Confession ostentatiously and over and 
over again separated those who accepted it from protesters 
against the media 0 val Church, who were called Anabaptists. 
It repudiated views supposed to bo held by them on 
Baptism, the Holy Scripture, the possibility of a life of 
sinless perfection, and the relation of Christian men to the 
magistracy. In some of the truces arranged between the 
Emperor and the evangelical princes, — truces which antici- 
pated the religious Peace of Augsburg, — attempts were 
made to induce Lutherans and Bomunists to unite in sup- 
pressing those sectaries. It is needless to say that thty 
were not included in the settlement in 1555. Yet they 
had spread all over Germany, endured with constancy 
bloody persecutions, and from them have come the large 
and influential Baptist Churches in Europe and America. 
From beginning to end they were outside the Lutheran 
Reformation. 


§ 2. The Be/ormaiion otUeide Germany. 

When we go beyond Germany and survey the other 
countries of Western Europe, it is abundantly evident that 
the story of the Lutheran movement from its beginning 
down to its successful issue in the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg is only a small part of the history of the Re- 
formation. France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Bohemia, Hungary, even Italy, Spain, and Poland, throbbed 
with the religious revival of the sixteenth century, and its 
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manifestations in these lands diflFered in many respects 
from that which belonged to Germany. All shared 
with Germany the common experiences, intellectual and 
religious, political and economic, of that period of transition 
which is called the Renaissance in the wider sense of the 
^ord — the transition from medieeval to modem life.^ They 
had all come to the parting of the ways. They had all 
emerged from Mediaavalism, and all saw the wider outlook 
which was the heritage of the time. All felt the 
same longing to shake themselves clear of the incubus of 
clericalism which weighed heavily on their national life, 
whether religious or political Each land went forward, 
marching by its own path marked out for it by its past 
history, intellectual, religious, and civil. The movements 
in these various countries towards a freer and more real 
religious life cannot be described in the same general terms ; 
but if Italy and Spain be excepted, their attempts at a 
national reformation had one thing in common which 
definitely sejmrated them from the Lutheran movement. 

§ 3. Th^ Reformed type of Doctrine. 

If the type of doctrine professed by the Protestants 
in those countries be considered (confessedly a partial, one- 
sided, and imperfect standard), it may be said that they all 
refused to accept some of the distinctive Lutheran dogmatic 
conclusions, and that they all departed more widely from 
some of the conceptions of the Mediaeval Church. Their 
national confessions in their final forms borrowed more 
from Zurich and Geneva than from Wittenberg, and they 
all belong to the Reformed as distinguished from theLutheran 
or Evangelical circle of creeds.* It was perhaps natural 

^ Compare vol. i. pt. L 

*The moat complete collection of tboee Reformed creeds is giTen in 
Muller, DU Bektnntni99ehrifUn der rtfermirUn Kirche (Leipzig, 1908). 
The moat important are the following (the figures within brackets give the 
pages in Muller) : — 

SwiTZRKLAND.— Zwingli'a Theses of 1623 (xvi, 1) ; Firti IlelveUe 
sisa of 1636 (uri, 101) ; Geneva Cor^feeeten of 1686 (xztI, 111) ; Geneva 
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that differences in the ritual and ttieory of the Holy 
Supper, the very apex and crown of Christian Public 
Worship, should be to the general eye the visible cleavage 
between rival forms of Christianity. In the earlier stages 
of the Reformation movement, the great popular distinction 
between the Romanists and Protestants was that the one 
refused and the other admitted the laity to partake of the 
Cup of Communion ; and later, within an orthodox Pro- 
testantism, the thought of vMquity was the dividing lina 
The Lutherans asserted and the Reformed denied or ignored 
the doctrine; and those confessions took the Reformed 
view. 


§ 4. The Reforrrud ideal qf Ecclesiastical OovemmenL 

This similarity of published creed was the one positive 
bond which united all those Churches; but it may also be 
said that all of them, with the doubtful exception of the 
Church of England,^ would have nothing to do with the 
consistorial system of the Lutheran Churches, and that 
most of them accepted in theory at least Calvin’s concep- 
tion of ecclesiastical government. They strove to got 
away from the mediaeval ideas of ecclesiastical rule, and to 
return to the principles which they believed to be laid 
down for them in the New Testament, illustrated by the 
conduct of the Church of the early centuries. The Church, 

CaUeKism of 1646 [(xxviii, 117) tronsUtod in (Danlop’s) Cof^feuions^ etc., ii, 
189]. 

England. — Edwardlne Forty-two Artieleo of 1668, TMrfy-Hght Artielea 
of 1563, Thirty-nine Artielea of 1671 (zlii, 606) ; Lambeth Articlea of 1606 
(zliv, 626) ; Irish Artielea of 1616 (xliv, 626). 

Scotland. — SeottM ConfewUm of 1560, National Covenant of 1681 
[(zzzv, 240), (Dunlop’s) C^on/essionj, etc., ii. pp. 21 and 108]. 

Francs. — ConfeaHo Oallieana of 1660 (xzxii, 221). 

Nbthbrlands. — Con/eaeio Selgiea of 1661 (xxxiv, 288) ; Netherlands 
Cof^eetion of 1666 (xzzt, 986) ; FrUian Confeaaian of 1628 (xxi, 080). 

Hunoabt. — HnngaHan C^easUm of 1662 (xxviii, 876). 

Bohemia. — Bohemian Cor^eaaion of 1600 (xxxix, 468). 

* It has been aaggeated that the ecclesiastical Jurisdiction which grew 
out of the Elixabethan settlement of religion in England borrowed not a few 
eharaeteristies from the Lotheran consistorial oourts. 
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according to Calvin, was a theocratic democracy, and the 
ultinuite source of authority lay in the membership of the 
Christian community, inspired by the Presence of Christ 
promised to all His people. But in the sixteenth century 
this conception was confronted and largely qualified in 
practice, by the dread that it might lead to a return to the 
clerical tutelage of the mediaeval Church from which they 
had just escaped. Presbyter might become priest writ 
large ; and tbe leaders of the Beformation in many lands 
could see, as Zwingli did in Zurich and Cranmer in 
England, that the civil authorities might well represent 
the Christian democracy. Even Calvin in Geneva had to 
content himself with ecclesiastical ordinances which left 
the Church completely under the control of les tris honnoris 
seigneitra syndieques et eonaeil de Gentoe ; and the Scottish 
Church in 1572 had to recognise that the King was the 
" Supreme Governor of this realm as well in things 
temporal as in the conservation and purgation of religion." 
The nations and principalities in Western Europe which 
had adopted and supported the Beformation believed that 
manifold abuses had arisen in the past, directly and 
indirectly, through the exemption of the Church and its 
possessions from secular control, and they were determined 
not to permit the possibility of a return to such a state of 
things. The scholarship of the Benaissance had discovered 
the true text of the old Boman Civil Code, and one of 
the features of that time of transition — perhaps its most 
important and far-reaching feature, for law enters into 
every relation of human life^ — was the substitution of civil 
law based on the Codes of Justinian and Theodosius, for 
canon law based on the Deoretum of Gratian. These 
old Boman codes taught the lawyers and statesmen of the 
sixteenth century to look upon the Church as a depart- 
ment of the State ; and the thought that the Christian 
immunity had an independent life of its own, and 
ito guidance and discipline ought to be in the hands of 
offi^bea^ chosen by its membershjp, was everywhere 
confronted, modified, largely overthrown by the imperious 
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claim of the civilian lawyers. Ecclesiastical leaders within 
the Reformed Churches might strive as they liked to draw 
the line between the possessions of the Church, which they 
willingly placed under the control of civil law, and its 
discipline in matters of faith and morals, which they 
declared to be the inalienable possession of the Church ; 
but, as a rule, the State refused to perceive the distinction, 
and insisted in maintaining full control over the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Hence it came about that in every 
land where the secular authorities were favourable to the 
Reformation, the Church became more or less subject to 
the State ; and this resulted in a large variety of ecclesiasti- 
cal organisations in communities all ' belonging to the Re- 
formed Church. While it may be said with perfect truth 
that the churchly ideal in the minds of the leaders in most 
of the Reformed Churches was to restore the theocratic 
democracy of the early centuries, and that tliis was a 
strong point of contrast between them and Luther, who 
insisted that the jua epiaeopale belonged to the civil 
magistrate, in practice the secular authorities in Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, the Palatinate, etc., kept almost as tight a 
hold on the Reformed national Churches as did the Lutheran 
princes and municii)alities. In one land only, France, the 
ecclesiastical ideal of Calvin had full liberty to embody 
itself in a constitution, and that only beciiuse the French 
Reformed Church struggled into existence under the civil 
rule of a Romanist State, and, like the Christian Church 
of the early centuries, maintained itself in spite of the 
opposition of the secular authorities which persecuted it. 

§ 6. TJu Influence of Humaniam on the Reformed Churchee, 

The portion of the Reformation which lay outside the 
Peace of Augsburg had another characteristic which dis- 
tinguished it from the Lutheran Reformation included 
within the treaty — ^it owed much more to Humanism. 
Erasmus and what he represented had a greater share in 
its birth and early progress, and his influence appeared 
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amidst the most dissimilar surroundings. Henry viii. and 
Zwingli seem to stand at opposite poles ; yet the English 
autocrat and the Swiss democrat were alike in this, that 
they owed much to Erasmus, and that the reformations 
which they respectively led were largely prompted by the 
impulse of Humanism. One has only to compare the 
BUhoptt Book and the King's Booh of the Henrican period 
in England with the many statements Erasmus has made 
about the kind of reformation he desired to see, to recognise 
that they were meant to serve for a reformation in life 
and morals which would leave untouched the fundamental 
doctrinal system of the mediaeval Church and its organisa- 
tion in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
great Humanist. The Bible, the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creeds, with the doctrinal decisions of the first 
four (Ecumenical Councils, were recognised as the standards 
of orthodoxy in the Ten Articles ; and the Scholastic Theo- 
logy, so derided by Erasmus, was contemptuously ignored. 
The accompanying Injunctions set little store by pilgrimages, 
relics, and indulgences, and the other superstitions of the 
popular religious life which the great Humanist had treated 
sarcastically. The two books alluded to above are full 
of instructions for leading a wholesome Ufa The whole 
progpramme of reformation is laid down on lines borrowed 
from Erasmua 

Zwingli was under the influence of Humanism from 
his boyhood. His young intellect was fed on the master- 
pieces of classical antiquity — Cicero, Homer, and Pindar. 
His favourite teacher was Thomas Wyttenbach, who was 
half a Reformer and half a pure follower of Erasmus. No 
man influenced him more than the learned Dutchman. It 
was his guidance and not the example of Luther which 
made him study the Scriptures and the theologians of the 
early Church, such as Origen, Jerome, and Chrysostom. 
The influence and example of Erasmus can be seen even 
in his attempts to create a rational theory of the Holy 
Supper. His reformation, in its beginning more especiaUy, 
was much more an intellectual than a religious movement. 
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It aimed at a clearer understanding of the Holy Scriptures, 
at the purgation of the popular religious life from idolatry 
and superstition, and at a clearly reasoned out scheme of 
intellectual belief. The deeper religious impulse which 
drove Luther, step by step, in his path of revolt from the 
mediaeval Church i^as lacking in ZwinglL He owed little 
to Wittenberg, much to Uotterdam. It was this con- 
nection with Erasmus that created the sympathy between 
Zwingli and such early Dutch Beformers as Christopher 
Hoen, and made the Swiss Beformer a power in the 
earlier stages of the Beformation in the Netherlands. 

The beginnings of the Beformation movement in France, 
Italy, and Spain were even more closely allied to 
HumanisuL 

If the preparation for reformation to be found in the 
work and teaching of mediaeval evangelical nonconformists 
like the Picards be set aside, the beginnings of the Be- 
formation in France must be traced to the small group 
of Christian Humanists who surrounded Marguerite 
d’AngoulSme and Bri9onnet the Bishop of Meaux. 
Marguerite herself and Jacques Lef^vre d’Etaples, the 
real leader of the group of scholars and preachers, found 
solace for soul troubles in the Christian Platonism to 
which so many of the Humanists north and south of the 
Alps had given themselves. The aim of the little circle 
of enthusiasts was a reformation of the Church and of 
society on the lines laid down by Erasmus. They looked 
to reform without tumult,” to a reformation of the Church 
by the Church and within the Church, brought about by 
a study of the Scriptures, and especially of the Epistles 
of St Paul, by individual Christians weaning themselves 
from the world while they remained in society, and by 
slowly leavening the people with the enlightenment which 
the New Learning was sure to bring. They cared little 
for theology, much for intimacy with Christ; little for 
external changes in institutions, much for personal piety. 
Their efforts had little visible effect, and their via media 
between the stubborn defenders of Scholasticism on the 
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one hand and more thorough Keformers on the other, was 
found to be an impossible path to persevere in. But it 
must not be forgotten that they did much to prepare 
France for the Beformation movement which they really 
inaugurated ; nor that William Farel, the precursor of 
Calvin himself in Geneva, belonged to the “group of 
Meaux.” 

If Humanism influenced the “ group of Meaux,** who 
were the advance guard of the French Beformation, it 
manifested itself no less powerfully in the training of 
Calvin, who in 1636 unconsciously became the leader of 
the movement. He was one of the earliest and most 
enthusiastic students of the band of “royal lecturers'* 
appointed by Francis i. to give France the benefits of the 
New Learning. He had intimate personal relations with 
Bud4 and Cop, who were allied to the “ group of Meaux," 
and were le<aders among the Humanists in the University. 
His earliest book, a Commentary on the 27s Clementia of 
Seneca, shows how wide and minute was his knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin classical authors. Like Erasmus, 
he does not seem to have been much influenced by the 
mystical combination of Platonism and Christianity which 
entranced the Christian Humanists of Italy and filled the 
minds of the “ group of Meaux “ ; and like him he broke 
through the narrow circle of elegant trifling within which 
most of the Italian scholars were confined, and used the 
New Learning for modern purposes. Humanism taught 
him to think imperially in the best fashion of ancient 
Borne, to see that great moral ideas ought to rule in the 
government of men. It filled him with a generous 
indignation at the evils which flowed from an abuse of 
absolute and arbitrary power. The young scholar (he 
was only three-and-twenty) attacked the governmental 
abuses of the t^es vdth a boldness which revived the best 
traditions of Boman statesmanship. He denounced venid 
judges who made “ justice a public merohandise.** He 
declared that princes who slew their people or subjected 
them to wholesale persecution were not legitimate rulersi 
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but brigands, and that brigands were the enemies of the 
whole human race. At a time when persecution was 
prevalent everywhere, the Commentary of the young 
Humanist pleaded for tolerance in language as lofty as 
Milton employed in his Areopagiticcu. He was not blind 
to the defects of the stoical morality displayed in the 
book he commented upon. He contrasted the stoical 
indifference with Christian sympathy, and stoical in- 
dividualism with the thought of Christian society; but 
he seized upon and made his own the loftier moral ideas 
in Stoicism, and applied them to public Ufa Luther was 
great, none greater, in holding up the liberty of the 
Christian man ; but there he halted, or advanc^ beyond 
it with very faltering step. Humanism taught Calvin 
the claims and the duties of the Christian society; he 
proclaimed them aloud, and his thoughts spread through- 
out that portion of the Reformation which followed his 
leadership and accepted his principloa Tlie Holy 
Scriptures, St. Augustine, and the imperial ethics of the 
old Roman Stoicism coming through Humanism, were a 
trinity of influence on all the Reformed Churchea 

The Reformation in Spain and Italy was only a brief 
episode ; but in its shortUved existence in these lands. 
Humanism was one of the greatest forces supporting it 
and giving it strength. In both countries the young life 
was quenched in the blood of martyra So quickly did 
it pass, that it seems surprising to learn that Erasmus 
confidently expected that Spain would be the land to 
accomplish the Reformation without § ** tumult ” which he so 
long looked forward to and expected ; that the Scriptures 
were read throughout the Spanish peninsula, and that 
women vied with men in knowledge of their contents, 
during the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 

§ 6. What the Reformed Churches owed to Luther. 

There was, then, a Reformation movement which in 
its earliest b^pnnings and in its final outcome was quite 
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distinct from that under the leadership of Luther ; but it 
would be erroneous to say that it was altogether outside 
Luther’s influeube, and that it owed little or nothing to 
the great German Beformer. It is vain to speculate on 
what might have been, or to ask whether the undoubted 
movements making for reformation in lands outside 
Germany would have come to fruition bad not Luther’s 
trumpet-call sounded over Europa It is enough to 
state what did actually occur. If it cannot be said that 
the beginnings of the Beformation in every land came 
from Luther, it can scarcely be denied that he gave to his 
contemporaries the inspiration of courage and of assured 
conviction. He delivered men from the fear of priest- 
craft ; he taught men, in a way that no other did, 
that redemption was not a secret science practised by tbe 
priests within an institution called the Church ; that all 
believers had the privilege of direct access to the very 
presence of God ; and that the very thought of a priest- 
hood who alone could mediate between God and man was 
both superfluous and irreconcilable with the truest instincts 
of the Christian religion. His teaching had a sounding 
board of dramatic environment which compelled men to 
listen, to attend, to be impressed, to understand, and to 
follow. 

He had been and was a deeply pious man, with the 
piety of the type most esteemed by his contemporaries, 
and therefore easily understood and sympathised with by 
the common man. His piety had driven him into the 
convent, as then seemed both natural and necessary. 
Inside the monastery he had lived the life of a ** young 
saint ” — so his fellow monks believed, when, in the fashion 
of the day and of their class, they boasted that they had 
among them one destined to revive again the best type 
of medifeval saintship. No coarse, vulgar sins of the fle^, 
common enough at the time and easily condoned, smirched 
his young life. When he attained to peace in believing, 
he bad no doubt of his vocation ; no sudden wrench tore 
him away from the approved religious life of his HmA - no 
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intellectual doubt separated him from the beliefs of his 
Church. His very imperviousness to the intellectual 
liberalising tendencies of Humanism made him all the 
more fit to be a trusted religious leader. He went 
forward step by step with such a slow, sure foot-tread 
that the common man could see and follow. When he 
did come forward as a Heformer he did not run amuolc at 
things in general He felt compelled to attack the oru 
portion of the popular religious life of tlie times which 
all men who gave the slightest thought to religion felt to 
be a gross abuse. The way he dealt with it revealed that 
he was the great religious genius of his age — an age which 
was imperatively if confusedly calling for reform within 
the sphere of religion.^ 

If to be original means simply to be the first to see 
and make known a single truth or a fresh aspect of a 
truth, it is possible to contest the claim of Luther to be 
an original thinker. It would not be difficult to point 
out anticipations of almost every separate truth which 
he taught to his generation. To take two only — 
Wessel had denounced indulgences in language so similar 
to Luther’s, that, when the Reformer read it long after the 
publication of the Thesea, he could say that people might 
well imagine that he had simply borrowed from the old 
Dutch theologian ; and Lef^vre d’Etaples had taught the 
doctrine of justification by faitb before it had flashed on 
Luther’s soul with all the force of a revelation. But if 
originality be the gift to seize, to combine into one 
organic whole, separate isolated truths, to see their bearing 
upon the practical religious life of all men, educated and 
ignorant, to use the new light to strip the common 
religious life of all paralysing excrescences, to simplify 
it and to make it clear that the sum and essence of 
Christianity is " unwavering trust of the heart in Him 
who has given Himself to us in Christ Jesus as our 
Father, personal assurance of faith because Christ with 
His work undertakes our cause,” and to do all this with 
the tenderest sympathy for every true dumb religious 
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instinct which had made men wander away from the 
simplicity which is in Christ Jesus, then Luther stands 
alone in hie day and generation, unapproachable by any 
other. 

Hence it was that to the common people in every land 
in Europe up till about 1540, when Calvin’s individuality 
began to make itself felt, Luther represented the Reforma- 
tion ; and all who accepted the new teaching were known 
as Lutherans, whether in England, the Low Countries, 
France, or French speaking Switzerland.' 

Ecclesiastical historians of the Reformed Church 
from the sixteenth century downward have often been 
inclined to share LutheFs supremacy with Zwingli. 
The Swiss Reformer was gifted with many qualities 
which Luther lacked. He stood in freer relation 
to the doctrines and practices of the mediaeval Church, 
and his scheme of theology was perhaps wider and 
truer than Luther’s. He had a keener intellectual insight, 
and was quicker to discern the true doctrinal tendencies 
of their common religious verities. But the way in which 
he regarded indulgences, and bis manner of protesting 
against them, showed his great inferiority to Luther as a 
religious guida 

" Oh the folly of it I ” said Zwingli with his master 
Erasmus , — " the crass, unmitigated stupidity of it all I ” and 
they scorned it, and laughed at it, and attacked it with the 
light keen shafts of raillery and derisive wit. “ Oh the 
pity of it I ” said Luther ; and he turned men travelling by 
the wrong road on their quest for pardon (a real quest 
for them) into the right path. Zwingli never seemed 
to see that under the purchase of indulgences, the tramp- 
ii^ on pilgrimages from shrine to ehiine, the kitwing , 
reverencing, and adoring of relics, there was a reel 

* WillUm Fuel, a darotad Zwipgilan, waa eallad a ** Lathanm praaoliar ’’ 
bj the autboritiaa of Fraibuig (HanniqjaTd, OormpoHdatiee, ii. 206 n.), and 
tha taaohing of himaalf and hia ooUaaguaa waa danounoad aa tha ** lAtharaa 
haraay.” This waa tha popular viaw. Ednoatad and reforming Frenchman 
lika Laftvie dlaeriminatad : thay had no great liking for Lnther, and 
admired Zwingli {Hid. L S0en.)b 
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inarticulate cry for pardon of sins felt if not vividly 
repented of. Luther knew it, and sympathised witli it. 
He was a man of the people, not merely because ho was a 
peasant's son and had studied at a burgher University, but 
because he had shared the religion of the common people. 
He had felt with them that the repeated visits of the 
plague, the new mysterious diseases, the dread of the 
Turks, were punishments sent by God because of the sins 
of the generation. He had gone through it all ; plunged 
more deeply in the terror, writhed more hopcdessly un<ler 
the wrath of God, wandered farther on the wrong path in 
his quest for pardon, and at lost had seen the “Beatific 
Vision.” The deei)est and truest sympathy with follow- 
men and the vision of God are needed to make a Reformer 
of the first rank, and Luther had both as no other man had, 
during the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 

So men listened to him all over Europe wherever 
there had been a stirring of the heart for reformation, 
and it would be hard to say where there had been none. 
Czechs, Hungarians, and Poles in the east ; Spaniards, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch, and Scots in the west ; 
Swedes in the north, and Italians in the south — all 
welcomed, and read, and were moved by what Luther 
wrote. First the Theses^ then sermons and tracts, then 
the trumpet call To tlie Nobility of the Oerman Nation 
and the Prceliulium to the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church of Christy and, above all, his booklet On the 
LAberty of a Christian Man. As men read, what hod 
been only a hox>eful but troubled dream of the night 
became a vision in the light of day. They heard pro- 
claimed aloud in clear unfaltering speech what they 
had scarcely dared to whisper to themselvea Fond and 
devout imaginations became religious certaintiea They 
risked all to get possession of the sayings of this " man of 
God.” Cautious, dour Scotch burghers ventured ship and 
cargo for the sake of the little quarto tracts hid in the 
bales of cloth which came to the ports of Dundee and 
Leith. Oxford and Cambridge students passed them 
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from hand to hand in spite of Wolsey's proclamations and 
Warham’s precautions. Luther’s writings were eagerly 
studied in Paris by town and University as early as May 
1619.^ Spanish merchants bought Luther’s books at the 
Frankfurt Fair, spent some of their hard won profits in 
getting them translated and printed in Spanish, and 
carried them over the Pyrenees on their pack mulea 
Under the infiuence of these writings the Beformation took 
shape, was something more than the devout imagination 
of a few pious thinkers, and became an endeavour to give 
expression to common religious certainties in change of 
creed, institutions, and worship. Thus Luther helped the 
Reformation in every land. The actual beginnings in 
England, France, the Netherlands, and elsewhere bad come 
into existence years before Luther had become known ; it 
is possible that the movements might have come to fruition 
apart from his efforts ; but the influence of his writings was 
like that of the sun when it quickens and makes the seed 
sprout that has been “ happed ” in a tilled and sown field. 

§ 7. National CharcLcteristico. 

It was not that the Reformation in any of these 
countries was to become Lutheran in the end, or bad a 
Lutheran stage of development. The number of genuine 
Lutherans outside Germany and Scandinavia was very 
small. Here and there a stray one was to be found, like 
Dr. Barnes in England or Louis Berquin in France. One 
of the deepest principles of the great Reformer's teaching 
itself checked the idea of a purely Lutheran Reformation 

^ Peter Taohudi, writing to Baetua Rhenanua from Paria (May 17th, 1519) 
saya: **Reliqui, quod equidem literis digniim oenaeam, nil aiipereat, quam 
M. Lntheri opera ab unireraa eruditorum oohorta obviia oinia ezcipi, etiam 
iia qui minimum aapiunt plauaibilia" (Hermiigard, Carreapondanoe dsa 
RtfomuaUwn dans Iss pays ds langue /ran^iss, 2nd ed. i. 46). In Nov. 
1520, Qlareanua wrote to ZwingU that Paria waa excited over the Leipzig 
Disputatiou ; and Bulwua ahowa that twenty oopiea of a pamphlet, entitled 
Di^utaUo inter sgrsgws virm st doctorss Joa. £ekium st if. Lutkeryms^ 
arrived in ParU on Jan. 20th, 1520 (idtil. 62, 68ii.). 
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which would embrace the whole Beformation Church. 
He taught that the practical exorcise of faith ought in 
niauifest itself within the great institutions of human 
life which have their origin in God — in marriage, the 
family, the calling, and the State, in the ordinary life we 
lead with its environment. Nations have their character 
and characteristics as well as individual men, and they 
mould in natural ways the expression in creed and 
institution of the religious certainties shared by all The 
Beformation in England was based on the same spiritual 
facts and forces which were at work in Franco, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, but each land had its own ways of 
embodying them. It is interesting to note how national 
habits, memories, and even prejudices compelled the external 
embodiment to take very varying sliapes, and force the 
historian to describe the Beformation in each country as 
something by itself. 

The new spiritual life in England took a shape 
distinctly marked out for it by the almost forgotten 
reformatory movement under Wiclif which had been 
native to the soil. Scotland might have been expected 
to follow the lead of England, and bring her ecclesiastical 
reconstruction into harmony with that of her new and 
powerful ally. The English alliance was the great 
political fact of the Scottish Beformation, and leading 
statesmen in both countries desired the still nearer 
approach which conformity in the organisation of the 
Churches could not fail to foster. But the memory of the 
old French alliance was too strong for Cecil and Lethington, 
and Scotland took her methods of Church government from 
France (not from Geneva), and drifted farther and farther 
away from the model of the English settlement. Tlie 
fifteenth century War of the Public Weal repeated itself in 
the Wars of Beligion in France ; and in the Edict of Nantes 
the Beformed Church was offered and accepted guarantees 
tor her security such as' a feudal prince might have 
demanded. The old political local independence which had 
chameterised the Low Countries in the later Middle Ages 
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reasserted itself in the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
Netherlands. The civic republics of Switzerland demanded 
and received an ecclesiastical foi^m of government which 
suited the needs of their social and political life. 

Yet amidst all this diversity there was the prevailing 
sense of an underlying unity, and the knowledge that each 
national Church was part of the Catholic Church Reformed 
was keener than among the Lutheran Churchea Protest- 
ant England in the time of Edward vi. welcomed and sup- 
ported refugees banished by the Augsburg Interim from 
Strassburg. Frankfurt received and provided for families 
who tied from the Marian persecutions in England. 
Geneva became a city of refuge for oppressed Protestants 
from every land, and these strangers frequently added quite 
a third to her population The feeling of fraternity was 
maintained, os in the days of the early Church, by constant 
interchange of letters and messengers, and correspondence 
gave a sense of unity which it was impossible to embody 
in external political organisation. The sense of a common 
danger was also a wonderful bond of kinship ; and the 
feeling that Philip of Spain was always plotting their 
destruction, softened inter-ecclesiastical jealousies. The 
same sort of events occurred in all the Churches at almost 
the same times. The Colloquy of Westminster (1669) was 
separated from the Colloquy of Poissy (1561) .by an 
interval of two years only, and the same questions were 
discussed at both. Queen Elizabeth openly declared her- 
self a Protestant by partaking of the communion in both 
kinds at Easter, 1559 ; and on the same day Antoine de 
Bourbon, King of Navarre, made the same profession in the 
same way at Pan in the south of France. Mary of Guise 
resolved that the same festival should see the Scots united 
under the old faith, and thus started the overt rebellion 
which ended in Scotland becoming a Protestant nation. 

The course of the Reformation m each country must be 
dwribed sepamtely, and yet it is the one story with 
differences due to the accidents of national temperaments, 
memories, and political institutiona 



CHAPTER II. 


THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND UNDER 
ZWINGLI. 

§ 1. Tht political Condition of Sioitzerland.^ 

Switzerland in tlie sixteenth century was like no other 
country in Europe. It was as divided as Germany or Italy, 
and yet it had a unity which they could not boast. It was 
a confederation or little republic of communes and towns of 
the primitive Teutonic type, in which the executive power 
was vested in the community. The various cantons were 
all independent, but they were banded together in a com- 
mon league, and they hod a federal flag — a white cross on 
a red ground, which bore the motto, F^ch for all, and all 
for each.” 

The separate members of the Federation had come into 
existence in a great variety of ways, and all retained the 
distinctive marks of their earlier history. The beginnings 
go back to the thirteenth century, when the three Forest 
cantons, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, having freed them- 
selves from the dominion of their feudal lords, formed 
themselves into a Perpetual League (1291), in which they 
pledged themselves to help each other to maintain the 
liberty they had won. After the battle of Morgarten they 
renewed the League at Brunnen (1315), promising again to 
aid each other against all usurping lorda Hapsburg, the 
cradle of the Imperial House of Austria, lies on the south- 

* A. Rilliet, Lee Originea de la Ccetf4d4raticn Suiam : HiMre et lAqemda 
(G«nevA, 1869); J. Dieimaer, CfeachidUe der achwaimriaekan Eidganaiaaa 
mhafi (Gotha, 1890). 
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east bank of the river Aare, and the dread of this great 
feudal family strengthened the bonds of the League ; while 
the victories of the independent peasants over the House of 
Austria, and later over the Duke of Burgundy, increased its 
reputation. The three cantons grew to be thirteen — 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Luzern, Zurich, Bern, Glarus, 
Zug, Freiburg, Basel, Schaffhausen, Solothum, and 
Appenzell. Other districts, without becoming members of 
the League, sought its protection, such as the Valais and the 
town and country under the Abbey of St. Gallen. Other 
leagues were formed on its model among the peasantry of 
the Rhaetian Alps — in 1396 the League of the House of 
Ood {Lia da CcH D£) — at the head of which was the 
Church at Chur; in 1424 the Orauhilnden {Lia Orischa 
or Oray League) \ in 1436 the League of the Ten Jurisdie- 
tione {Lia della desch Dretturas), Tliese three united in 
1471 to make the Three Perpetual Leagues of RlurticL 
They were in close alliance with the Swiss cantons from 
the fifteenth century, but did not become actual members of 
the Swiss Confederacy until 1803. The Confederacy also 
made some conquests, and the districts conquered were 
generally governed on forms of mutual agreement between 
several cantons — a complicated system which led to many 
bickerings, and intensified the quaiTels which religion gave 
rise to in the sixteenth century. 

Each of these thirteen cantons preserved its own inde- 
pendence and its own mode of government. Their political 
organisation was very varied, and dependent to a large 
extent on their past history. The Forest cantons were 
communes of peasant proprietors, dwelling in inaccessible 
valleys, and their Diet was an assembly of all the male 
heads of families. Zurich was a manufacturing and com- 
mercial town which had grown up under the protection of 
an old ecclesiastical settlement whose foundation went back 
to an age beyond that of Charles the Great. Bern was 
originally a hamlet, nestling under the fortified keep of an 
old feudal family. In Zurich the nobles made one of the 
" guilds ” of the town, and the constitution was thoroughly 
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democratic. Bern, on the other hand, was an aristocratic 
republic. But in all, the power in the last resort belonged 
to the people, who were all freemen with full rights of 
citizenship. 

The German-speaking Swiss had little experience of 
bishops. Their relations with the Paiyacy had been entirely 
political or commercial, the main article of commerce being 
soldiem to form the Pope's bodyguaixl, and infantry for his 
Italian wars, and the business bad been t ransacted through 
Legates. Most of the territory of Switzerland was ecclesias- 
tically divided between the archiepiscoiml piovinces of Mainz 
and Besan^on, and the river Aare was the boundary between 
them. The division went back to the beginning of Christi- 
anity in the land. The part of Switzerland which lay to- 
wards France had been Christianised by Koman or Gallic 
missionaries ; while the rest, which sloped towards Germany, 
had been won to Christianity by Irish preachers I Basel 
and Lausanne figure as bishoprics under Besanejon ; while 
Constance, a bishopric under Mainz, asserted ejascopal rights 
over Zurich and the neighbourhood. The rugged, mountain- 
ous part of the country was vaguely claimed for the pro- 
vince of Mainz without being definitely assigned to any 
diocese. This contributed to make the Swiss people singu- 
larly independent in all ecclesiastical matters, and taught 
them to manage their Church afTairs for themselves. 

Even in Zurich, which acknowledged the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constance, the Council 
insisted on its right of supervising Church properties, and 
convents were under State inspection. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, intercourse 
with their neighbours was changing the old simple manners 
of the Swiss. Their repeated victories over Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy had led to the belief that the Swiss 
infantry was the best in Europe, and nations at war with 
each other were eager to hire Swiss troops. The custom 
had gradually grown up among the Swiss cantons of 
hiring out soldiers to those who paid best for them. These 
mercenaries, demoralise^l by making merchandise of their 
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lives in quarrels not their own, and by spending their pay 
in riotous living when they returned to their native 
valleys, were corrupting the population of the Confederacy. 
The system was demoralising in another way. The two 
great Powers that trafficked in Swiss infantry were 
France and the Papacy ; and the French king on the one 
hand, and the Pope on the other, not merely kept per- 
manent agents in the various Swiss cantons, but gave 
pensions to leading citizens to induce them to persuade 
the canton to which they belonged to hire soldiers to the 
one side or the other. Zwingli, in his earlier days, 
believed that the Papacy was the only Power with which 
the Swiss ought to ally themselves, and received a papal 
pension for many years. 


§ 2. Zwinglta Youth and Education^ 

Huldreich (Ulrich) Zwingli, the Iteformer of Switzer- 
land, was born on January Ist, 1484 (fifty-two days after 
Luther), in the hamlet of Wildhaus (or Wildenhaus), 
lying in the upj>er part of the Toggenburg valley, raised 
so high above sea-level (3600 feet) that fruits refuse to 
ripen. It lies so exactly on the central watershed of 

* SouROBs ! O. Hyconius, Vita Huldrici Zwinglii " (in Neander's Vita 
QwUuor Rf/ormatarum, Berlin, 1841) ; H Bullinger, ReformaliansgearhichU 
(Frauenfeld, 1838— 40) ; Johann Salat, Chraiikder Mchtotizerisc^'en Reformat 
tian vcn deren Af\fikng€n bxM 1534 (vol. i. of Arehiv fur oehweizeriaehs 
R^ormationogeschichU, Solothum, 1868) ; Kessler, Sabbaia (ed. by Egli, 
St. Gall, 1902); Strickler, Aetensammlung zur schweizerisehen R^ormaiions- 
gwehichU tn deu Jahren J5S1~33 (Zurich, 1877-84) ; Egli, ActoTuammlung 
tur OeMchiehte der ZUrieKor Reformation^ 1619-33 (Zurich, 1879) ; W. Gisi, 
AeUneineko our Sekweizergeeehichte dor Jahre 1531-33 (vol. xt. of Areftiv 
fUr die echveizer. OeaehiehU), pp. 285-318 ; Hermiiyani, Correspondanee dea 
RiformaUura dano lee j^ye do langue fraii^ioe (Geneva, 166-93); SUhelin 
Briffe aus der Reformalionszeii (Basel, 1887). 

Latrr Books: Stahelin, Huldreich Zmngli: oein Lehen und JVirken 
iMMk den QuoUen dargeeieilt, 2 vols. (Basel, 1896-97); Murikofer, Ulrich 
Zwingli nach den urkutuUichen Quellen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1867-69); 8. M. 
Jaokeon, Huldreich Zwingli, 14S4-1S31 (New York, 1901); Cambridge 
Modem Hutory, ii. x. (Cambridge, 1903) ; Riichat, Hiatoire do la Riforma^ 
Hon do la Suiooe, ed. by VuUiemin, 7 vole. (Paris, 1835-88). 
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Europe, that the rain which foils on the one side of the ridge 
of the red-tiled church roof goes into a streamlet which 
feeds the Rhone, and that which falls on the other finds 
its way to the Rhine. He came third in a large family of 
eight sons and two daughters. His fother, also called 
Huldreioh, was the headman of the commune, and hia 
uncle, Bartholomew Zwingli, was the parish priest. His 
education was superintended by Bartholomew, who became 
Dean of Wesen in 1487, and took the small Huldreich 
with him to his new sphere of work. Th6 boy was sent 
to the school in Wesen, where he made rapid progresa 
Bartholomew Zwingli was somewhat of a scholar himself. 
When he discovered that his nephew was a precocious boy, 
be determined to give him as good an education as was 
possible, and sent him to Basel (Klein-Basel, on the east 
bank of the Rhine) to a famous school taught, by the gentle 
scholar, Gregory Buenzli (1494—98). 

In four years the lad had outgrown the teacher’s powers 
of instruction, and young Zwingli was sent to Bern to a 
school taught by the Humanist Heinrich Wolflin (Lupulus) 
who was half a follower of Erasmus and half a Reformer. 
He was passionately fond of music, and lodged in one 
of the Dominican convents in the town which was famed 
for the care bestowed on musical education. Zwingli was 
so carried away by his zeal for the study, that he bad some 
thoughts of becoming a monk merely to gratify his 
musical tastes. His family, who had no desire to see him 
enter a monastery, removed him from Bern and sent him 
to the University of Vienna, where he spent two years 
(1600—1502). There he had for friends and fellow- 
students, Joachim von Watt* (Vadianus), Heinrich Loriti* 

' Joachim von Watt, a native of St. Qallen (b. 1484, December 30) waa 
a diatinguuhed aoholar. He became auoceaaivelj phyaician, member of 
council, and bnrgomaater in hia native town, and did much to eatabliah 
the Reformation ; he waa a well-known author, and wrote aeveral theological 
worka. 

* Heinrich Loriti waa the moat diatinguiahed of all the Swiaa Humaniata. 
He atudied anooeaaively at Bern, Yiensa, and Koln, and attained the barren 
hofionr of being made Conrt-p^ to the Emperor Maximilian. At BaaeL 
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of OlaruB (Glareanus), Johann Heigerlin^ of Leutkirch 
(Faber), and Johann Meyer of Eck, the most notable of 
all Luther's opponents. In 1502 he returned to Switzer- 
land and matriculated in the University of Basel He 
became B.A. in 1504 and M.A. in 1506, and in the same 
year became parish priest of Glarua 

The childhood and youth of Zwingli form a striking 
contrast to Luther's early years. He enjoyed the rude 
plenty of a well-to-do Swiss farmhouse, and led a joyous 
young Ufa He has told us how the family gathered in 
the atvbe in the long winter evenings, and how his grand- 
mother kept the children entranced with her tales from 
the Bible and her wonderful stories of the saints. The 
family were all musical, and they sang patriotic folk-songs, 
recording in rude verse the glories of Morgarten, Sempach, 
and the victories over the tyrant of Burgundy. “ When 1 
was a child," says Zwingli, if anyone said a word 
against our Fatherland, it put my back up at onca" He 
was trained to be a patriot. “ From boyhood I have 
shown so great, eager, and sincere a love for our honour- 
able Confederacy that I trained myself diligently in every 
act and discipline to this end.” His uncle Bartholomew was 
an admirer of the New Learning, and the boy was nurtured 
in everything that went to make a Humanist, with all its 
virtues and failings. He was educated, one might almost 
say, in the art of enjoying the present without discriminat- 
ing much between what was good and evil in surrounding 
society. He was trained to take Ufe as it came. No 

where he first settled, he kept a boarding school for boys who wished to 
study the classics, and in 1617 he transferred himself and about twenty 
young Switzers, his pupils, to Paris. He modelled his school, he was 
pleased to think, on the lines of the Roman Republic, was Consul himself, 
had a Senate, a prwtor, aud meetings of Oomitia. He remained a fast 
friend of ZwinglL 

^ Johann Heigerlin (Faber) remained a steadfast Romanist. He became 
▼ioap^general to the Bisliop of Constance, and as such was an antagonist of 
Zwingli. He ended his days as Bishop of Vienna. He wrote much 
against Luther, and was known as the ** hammer of the Lutherans.** Along 
with Bok and Coohlwns, he was the distinguished champion of the Romanist 
oauea in Germany. 
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great sense of sin troubled his youthful years. He never 
shuddered at the wrathful face of Jesus, the Judge, 
gazing at him from blazoned church window. If he woh 
once tempted for a moment to become a monk, it was in 
order to enjoy musical society, not to quench the sin that 
was burning him within, and to win the pardon of an 
angry God. He took his ecclesiastical calling in a careless, 
professional way. He belonged to a family connected 
on both sides with the clergy, and he followed the family 
arrangement. Until far on in life the question of per- 
sonal piety did not seem to trouble him much, and he 
never belonged, like Luther and Calvin, to the type of 
men who are the leaders in a revival of personal religion. 
He became a Beformer because he was a Humanist, with 
a liking for Augustinian theology ; and his was such a 
frank, honest nature that he could not see cheats and 
shams done in the name of religion without denouncing them. 
To the end of his days he was led more by his intellect 
than by the promptings of the heart, and in his earlier years 
he was able to combine a deep sense of responsibility about 
most things with a careless laxity of moral Ufa 

§ 3. At Olarvs and Einsiedeln, 

At Olarus he was able to follow his Humanist studies, 
guided by the influences which had surrounded him during 
his last year at Basel. Among these his friendship with 
Thomas Wyttenbach was the most lasting. Wyttenbach 
taught him, he tells us, to see the evils and abuses of 
indulgences, the supreme authority of the Bible, that 
the death of Christ was the sole price of the remission of 
sins, and that faith is the key which unlocks to the soul 
the treasury of remission. All these thoughts he had 
grasped intellectually, and made much of them in his 
sermons. He prized preaching highly, and resolved to 
cultivate the gift by training himself on the models of 
antiquity. He studied the Scriptures, joyfully welcomed 
the new Greek Testament of Erasmus, published by Froben 
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of Basel in 1616, when he was at Einsiedeln, and copied 
out from it the whole of the Pauline Epistles. On the 
wide margins of his MS. he wrote annotations from 
Erasmus, Origen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Jeroma It 
was his constant companion. 

At Olarus he was personally introduced to the system 
of mercenary war and of pensions in which Switzerland 
had engaged. He went to Italy twice as regimental 
chaplain with the Glarus contingent, and was present 
at the fight at Novara (1513), and on the fatal day at 
Marignano (1615). 

His experiences in these campaigns convinced him of 
the harm in this system of hiring out the Swiss to fight 
in others’ quarrels ; and when he became convinced of the 
evils attending it, he denounced the practice. His out- 
spoken language displeased many of his most influential 
parishioners, especially those who were partisans of the 
French, and Zwingli resolved to seek some other sphere 
of work. 

The i) 08 t of people’s priest at Einsiedeln, the famous 
monastery and pilgrimage resort, was offered to him and 
accepted (April 14th, 1516). He retained his official con- 
nection with Glarus, and employed a curate to do his 
parish work. His fame as a preacher grew. His friends 
desired to see him in a larger sphere, and through their 
exertions he was appointed to ^ people’s priest in the 
Minster at Zurich. An objection had been made to his 
selection on the ground that he had disgracefully 
wronged the daughter of a citizen of Einsiedeln ; and his 
letter of vindication, while it exonerates him from the 
particular charge brought against him, shows that he was 
by no means clear of the laxity in private morals which 
characterised the Swiss clergy of the tima The stipend 
attached to his office in the Great Minster was very small, 
and on this ground Zwingli felt himself justified, un- 
warrantably, in retaining his papal pension.^ 

> For deUila about Zwingli'a papal penaion, oC. S. M. Jaokaou, NaMMeb 
Zwingli^ p. 114. 
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§ 4. Zwingli in Zurich^ 

Zurich, when Zwingli went to it, was an imperial city. 
It had grown up around the Great Minster and the 
Minster of Our Lady (the Little Minster), and had de- 
veloped into a trading and manufacturing centra Its 
citizens, probably owing to the ecclesiastical origin of the 
town, had long engaged in quarrels with the clergy, and 
had generally been successful. They took advantage of the 
rivalries between the heads of the two Minsters and the 
Emperor's bailiff to assert their independence, and had 
passed laws subordinating the ecclesiastical authorities to 
the secular rule. The taxes were levied on ecclesiastical as 
well os on secular property ; all the convents were under 
civic control, and liable to State inspection. Tlie po^M^s, 
anxious to keep on good terms with the Swiss who furnished 
soldiers for their wars, had expressly permitted in Zurich 
what they would not have allowed elscwhera 

The town was ruled by a Council or Senate composed 
of the Masters of the thirteen gilds " (twelve trades’ gilds 
and one gild representing the patriciate). The Burgomaster, 
with large powers, presided. A great Council of 212 
members was called together on special occasions. 

The city of Zurich, with its thoroughly democratic 
CDhstitution, was a very fitting sphere for a man like 
Zwingli. He had made a name for liimself by this time. 
He had become a powerful preacher, able to stir and move 
the people by bis eloquence ; he was in intimate relations 
with the more distinguished German Humanists, introduced 
to them by his friend Heinrich Loriti of Glarus (known 
as Glareanus). He had already become the centre of an 
admiring circle of young men of liberal views. His place 
as people’s preacher gave to a man of his popular gifts a 
commanding position in the most democratic town in 
Switzerland, where civic and European politics were eagerly 
discussed. He went there in December 1619. 

His work as a Beformer began almost at once. 
Bemardin Samson or Sanson, a seller of indulgences for 
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Switzerland, came to Zurich to push his trade. Zwingli 
had already encountered him at Einsiedeln, and, prompted 
by the Bishop of Constant and his vicar-general, John 
Faber, both of whom disliked the indulgences, had preached 
against him. He now persuaded the Council of Zurich to 
forbid Samson's stay in the town. 

The papal treatment of the Swiss Reformer was very 
different from what had been meted out to Luther. 
Samson received orders from Borne to give no trouble to 
the Zurichers, and to leave the city rather than quarrel 
with them. The difference, no doubt, arose from the 
desire of the Curia to do nothing to hinder the supply of 
Swiss soldiers for the papal wars ; but it was also justified 
by the contrast in the treatment of the subject by the 
two Reformers. Luther struck at a great moral abuse, 
and his strokes cut deeply into the whole round of 
mediaeval religious life, with its doctrine of a special priest- 
hood ; he made men see the profanity of any claim made 
by men to pardon sin, or to interfere between their fellow- 
men and Ood. Zwingli took the whole matter more 
lightly. His position was that of Erasmus and the 
Humanists. He could laugh at and ridicule the whole 
proceeding, and thought most of the way in which men 
allowed themselves to be gulled and duped by clever 
knaves. He never touched the deep practical religious 
question which Luther raised, and which made his chal- 
lenge to the Papacy reverberate over Western Europa 

From the outset Zwingli became a prominent figure 
in Zurich. He announced to the astonished Chapter of the 
Great Minster, to whom he owed his appointment, that he 
meant to give a series of continuous expositions of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew ; that he would not follow the 
scholastic interpretation of passages in the Gospel, but 
would endeavour to make ^ripture its own interpreter. 
The populace crowded to hear sermons of this new kind. 
In order to reach the country people, Zwingli preached in 
the market-place on the Fridays, and his fflime spread 
throughout the villages. The Francisoaiis, HominicanSi 
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and Augnstinian Eremites tried to arouse opposition, but 
unsuccessfully. In his sermons he denounced sins 
suggested in the passages expounded, and found occasion 
to deny the doctrines of Purgatory and the Intercession of 
Sainta 

His strongest attack on the existing ecclesiastical system 
was made in a sermon on tithes, which, to the distress of 
the Provost of the Minster, ho declared to be merely 
voluntary ofTerings. (He hod boon reading Hus' book 
On the Church.) He must have carried most of the 
Chapter with him in his scliemes for improvement, for in 
June 1520 the Breviary used in the Minster was revised 
by Zwingli and stripped of some blemishes. In the follow- 
ing year (March 1521), some of the Zurichors who were 
known to be among Zwingli's warmest admirers, the 
printer Froschauer among them, asserted their convictions 
by eating flesh meat publicly in Lent. The affair made a 
great sensation, and the Reformers were brought before the 
Council of the city. They justified themselves by declaring 
that they had only followed the teaching of Zwingli, who 
had shown them that nothing was binding on the con- 
sciences of Christians which was not commanded in the 
Scripturea Zwingli at once undertook their defence, and 
published his sermon. Selection or Liberty concerning Foods ; 
an offence and scandal ; whether there is any Authority for 
forbidding Meat aJt certain times (April 16th, 1622). He 
declared that in such matters the responsibility rests with 
the individual, who may use his freedom provided he avoids 
a public scandaL 

The matter was felt to be serious, and the Council, after 
full debate, passed an ordinance which was meant to be a 
compromisa It was to the effect that although the New 
Testament makes no rule on the subject, fasting in Lent is 
a very ancient custom, and must not be set aside until dealt 
with by authority, and that the priests of the three parishes 
of Zurich were to dissuade the people from all violation of 
the ordinance. 

The Bishop of Constance thereupon interfered, and sent 
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a Commission, consisting of his suffragan and two others, to 
investigate and report. Thej met the Small Council, and 
in a long address insisted that the Church had authority 
in such matters, and that the usages it commanded must be 
obeyed. Zwingli appeared before the Great Council, and, in 
spite of the efforts of the Commission to keep him silent, 
argued in defence of liberty of conscience. In the end the 
Council resolved to abide by its compromise, but asked the 
Bishop of Constance to hold a Synod of his clergy and 
come to a resolution upon the matter which would be in 
accordance with the law of Christ. This resolution of the 
Council really set aside the episcopal authority and was a 
revolt against the Boman Church. 

Political affairs favoured the rebellion. At the Swiss 
Diet hold at Luzern (May 1521), the cantons, in spite of 
the velieinent remonstrances of Zurich, made a treaty with 
France, and allowed the French king to recruit a force of 
16,000 Swiss mercenariea Zurich, true to its protest, 
refused to allow recruiting within its lands. Its citizens 
chafed at the loss of money and the separation from the 
other cantons, and Zwingli became very unpopular. He 
had now made up his mind that the whole system of 
{lensions and mercenary service was wrong, and had 
resignefi his own papal pension. Just then the Pope 
asked Zurich, which supplied him with half of his body- 
guard, for a force of soldiers to be used in defence of his 
States, promising that they would not be used to fight the 
French, among whose troops were many Swiss mercenaries 
from other cantons. The Council refused. Nevertheless, 
six thousand Zurichers set out to join the papal army. 
The Council recalled them, and after some adventures, in 
one of which they narrowly escaped fighting with the Swiss 
mercenaries in the service of Fi'ance, they returned home. 
This expedition, which brought neither money nor honour 
to the Zurichers, turned the tide of popular feeling, and the 
Council forbade all foreign servica When the long con- 
nection between Zurich and the Papacy is considered, this 
decree was virtually a breach between the city and the 
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Pope. It made the path of the Beformation muoh easier 
(Jan. 1622), and Zwingli’s open break with the Papacy 
was only a matter of time. 

It came with the publication of the AreheteUa (August 
1622), a book hastily written, like all Zwingli’s works, 
which contained a defence of all that he hod done, 
and a programme, ecclesiastical and political, for the future. 
The book increased the zeal of Zwingli’s opponents. His 
sermons were often interrupted by monks and others 
instigated by them. The burgomaster was 'compelled to 
interfere in order to maintain the peace of the town. He 
issued an order on his own authority, without any appeal 
to the Bishop of Cionstance, that the pure Word of God 
was to be preached. At an assembly of the country 
clergy of the canton, the same decision was reached ; and 
town and clergy were ready to move along the path of 
reformation. Shortly before this (July 2nd), Zwingli 
and ten other priests petitioned the bishop to permit his 
clergy to contract legal marriages. The document had no 
practical effect, save to show the gradual advance of ideaa 
It disclosed the condition of things that sacerdotal celibacy 
had produced in Switzerland. 

§ 6. The Public Diaputations, 

In these circumstances, the Great Council, now definitely 
on Zwingli’s side, resolved to hold a Public Disputation 
to settle the controversies in religion ; and Zwingli drafted 
sixty-seven theses to be discussed. These articles contain 
a summary of bis doctrinal teaching. They insist that the 
Word of God, the only rule of faith, is to received upon 
its own authority and not on that of the Church, liiey 
are very full of Christ, the only Saviour, the true Son of 
God, who has redeemed ns from eternal death and re- 
conciled us to God. They attack the Primacy of the 
Pope, the Mass, the Invocation of the Saints, the thought 
that men can acquire merit by their good works. Fasts, 
Pilgrimages, and Purgatory. Of sacerdotal celibacy be 
3§ ** 
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says, **/ know of no greater nor graver scandal than that 
whAeh forbids lawful marriage to priests, and yet permits 
them on payment of money to have eoneuhines and harlots. 
Fit for shaTne / " ^ The theses consist of single short 
sentences. 

The Disputation, the first of the four which marked 
the stages of the legal Heformation in Zurich, was held in 
the Town Hall of the city on January 29th, 1623. More 
than six hundred representative men gathered to hear ih 
All the clergy of the canton were present ; Faber watched 
the proceedings on behalf of the Bishop of Constance; 
many distinguished divines from other parts of Switzerland 
were present. Faber seems to have contented himself 
with asking that the Disputation should be delayed until 
a General Council should meet, and Zwingli replied that 
competent scholars who were good Christians were as able 
as a Council to decide what was the meaning of the Holy 
Scripturea The result of the Disputation was that the 
burgomaster declared that Zwingli had justified his teach* 
ing, and that he was no heretia The canton of Ziirich 
practically adopted Zwingli's views, and the Beformer was 
encouraged to proceed further. 

His course of conduct was eminently prudent. He 
invariably took pcuns to educate tbe people up to further 
changes by explaining them carefully in sermons, and by 
publishing and circulating these discourses. He considered 
that it was his duty to teach, but that it belonged to the 
civic authorities to make the changes ; and he himself 
made none until they were authorised. He had very 
strong views against the use of images in churches, and 
had preached vigorously against their presence. Some 
of his more ardent hearers began to deface the statues 
and pictures. The Great Council accordingly took the 
whole question into consideration, and decided that a 

' Cf. SdiafT, Crtedt tf tK$ Evtutgstieed PrcUatmU CkureKu (London, 
1877), fk 197 ; Nienieyer, CMtetio Confeasionum in eteUtiis rrformatU, 
mMUatamm (Leiiwig, 1840), p. 8 ; littllar, DU BakannlnUtchrifUn ier 
r^rrm/mUa XireKt: ^nplif 2%4$m von UtS, Art. 40, p. A 
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second Public Disputation should be held, at which the 
matter might be publicly discussecL This discussion 
(October 1523) lasted for two days. More than eight 
hundred persons were present, of whom three hundred and 
fifty were clergy. On the first day, Zwingli set forth his 
views on the presence of images in churches, and wished 
their use forbidden. The Council decided that the statues 
and pictures should be removed from the churches, but 
without disturbance ; the rioters were to be pardoned, but 
their leader was to be banished from the city for two years. 
The second day's subject of conference was tlie Mass. 
Zwingli pled that the Mass was not a sacrifice, but a 
memorial of the death of our Lord, and urged that the 
abuses surrounding the simple Christian rite should bo 
swept away. The presence of Anabaptists at this conference, 
and their expressions in debate, warned the magistrates 
that they must proceed cautiously, and they contented 
themselves with appointing a commission of eight — two 
from the Council and six clergymen — to inquire and 
report. Meanwhile the clergy were to be informed how 
to act, and the letter of instruction was to be written by 
Zwingli. The autliorities also deputed preachers to go to 
the outlying parts of the canton and explain the whole 
matter carefully to the people. 

nie letter which Zwingli addressed to the clergy of 
Zurich canton is a brief statement of Beformation principles. 
It is sometimes called the Instruction. Zwingli entitles it, 
A brief Christian IrUroduction which the Honourable Council 
of the city of Zurich hoe sent to the pastors and preachers 
living in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority extends, 
so that they may henceforth in unison announce and preach 
the gospel} It describes sin, the law, God's way of 
salvation, and then goes on to speak of images. Zwingli's 
argument is that the presence of statues and pictures in 
churches has led to idolatry, and that they ought to be 
removed. The concluding section discusses the Mass. 

* Muller, Die BekenfUniaeckr^Un der rgbrmierUn Birehe (Lei|»ig, lOOS) 
pp. ZTiii and 7. The Inatruetien is a length/ doeoment. 
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Here the author states very briefly what he elaborated 
afterwards, that the main thought in the Eucharist is not 
the repetition of the sacrifice of Christ, but its faithful 
remembrance, and that the Komish doctrine and ceremony 
of the Mass has been so corrupted to superstitious uses 
that it ought to be thoroughly reformed. 

This letter had a marked effect. The village priests 
everywhere refused to say Mass according to the old rituaL 
But there was a section of the people, including members 
of the chapter of the Minster, who shrimk from changes 
in this central part of Christian worship. In deference 
to their feelings, the Council resolved that the Holy Supper 
should be meanwhile dispensed according to both the 
Beformed and the mediaeval rite ; in the one celebration the 
cup was given to the laity, and in the other it was with- 
held. No change was made in the liturgy. Then came 
a third conference, and a fourth ; and at last the Mass 
was abolished. On April 13th, 1525, the first Evangelical 
communion service took place in the Great Minster, and 
the mediaeval worship was at an end. Other changes had 
been made. The monasteries had been secularised, and 
the monks who did not wish to leave their calling were 
all gathered together in the Franciscan convent. An 
amicable arrangement was come to about other ecclesiastical 
foundations, and the money thus secured was mainly 
devoted to education. 

From 1522, Zwingli had been living in "clerical" 
marriage with Anna Beinhard, the widow of a wealthy 
Zurich burgher. She was called bis wife by his friends, 
although no legal marriage ceremony had been performed. 
It is perhaps difficult for us to judge the man and the 
times. The so-called " clerical ** marriages were universal 
in Switzerland. Man and woman took each other for 
husband and wife, and were faithful There was no 
public ceremony. All questions of marriage, divorce, 
succession, and so forth, were then adjudicated in the 
ecclesiastical and not in the civil courts ; and as the Canon 
Law had insisted that no clergyman could marry, all 
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such ** clerical ** xnarriagea were simple concubinage in the 
eye of the law, and the children were illegitimate. The 
ofTence against the vow of chastity was condoned by a fine 
paid to the bishop. As early as 1523, William Rdiibli, a 
Zurich priest, went through a public form of marriage, 
and Iiis example was followed by others ; but it may be 
questioned whether these marriages were recognised to be 
legal until Zurich passed its own laws about matrimonial 
cases in 1525. 

Luther in his pure-lieartcd and solemnly' sympathetic 
way had referred to these clerical marriages in his Address 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Naiion (1520). 

“ We see,” he says, how the priesthood is fallen, and how 
many a poor priest is encumbered with a woman and children, 
and burdened in his conscience, and no man does anything 
to help him, though he might very well be helped. ... I 
will not conceal my honest counsel, nor withhold comfort 
from that unhappy crowd, who now live in trouble with wife 
and children, and remain in shame, with a heavy conscience, 
hearing their wife called a priest's harlot and the children 
bastards. ... I say that these two (who are minded in 
their hearts to live together always in conjugal fidelity) are 
surely married before God." 

He had never succumbed to the temptations of the 
flesh, and had kept his body and soul pure ; and for that 
very reason he could sympathise with and help by his 
sympathy those who had fallen. Zwingli, on the other 
hand, had deliberately contracted this illicit alliance after 
he had committed himself to the work of a Reformer. The 
action remains a permanent blot on bis character, and places 
him on a different level from Luther and from Calvin. It 
has been already noted that Zwingli had always an intel- 
lectual rather than a spiritual appreciation of the need of 
reformation, — ^that he was much more of a Humanist than 
either Luther or Calvin, — but what is remarkable is that 
we have distinct evidence that the need of personal piety 
had impressed itself on him during these years, and that he 
passed through a religious crisis, slight compared with that 
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of Luther, but real so far as it went. He fell ill of the 
plague (Sept— Nov. 1619), and the vision of death and 
recovery drew from him some hymns of resignation and 
thanksgiving.^ The death of his brother Andrew (Nov. 
1620) seems to have been the real turning-point in his 
inward spiritual experience, and his letters and writings 
are evidence of its reality and permanence. Perhaps the 
judgment which a contemporary and friend, Martin Bucer, 
passed ought to content us : 

** When I read your letter to Capito, that you had made 
public announcement of your marriage, I was almost beside 
myself in my satisfaction. For it was the one thing I desired 
for you. ... I never believed you were unmarried after 
the time when you indicated to the Bishop of Constance in 
that tract that you desired this gift. But as I considered 
the fact that you were thought to be a fornicator by some, 
and by others held to have little faith in Christ, I could not 
understand why you concealed it so long, and that the fact 
was not declared openly, and with candour and diligence. 
I could not doubt that you were led into this course by 
considerations which could not be put aside by a conscien- 
tious man. However that may be, 1 triumph in the fact 
that now you have come up in all things to the apostolic 
definition.’^* 

The Beformation was spreading beyond Zurich. Evan- 
gelical preachers bad arisen in many of the other cantons, 
and were gaining adherents. 

§ 6. The Be/ormation atUside Zurich. 

Basel, the seat of a famous university and a centre of 
German Humanism, contained many scholars who had come 
under the influence of Thomas Wyttonbach, Zwingli’s 
teacher. Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, a disciple of Erasmus, 
a learned student of the Scriptures, had begun as early as 

* Literal tranalationa of these hymns are given in Professor Macaulej 
Jackson's H'uidiwh Zwingli^ the Reformer of Oerman SwiUerland (New 
York and London, 1903), pp. 183, 134. 

* Stdhelin, RH^e mue der RrfarmatianamU, pp. 15-19. 
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1512 to show how the ceremonies and many of the usages 
of the Church had no authority from the Bibla He 
worked in Basel from 1512 to 1520. Johannes 
Oecolampadius (Hussgen or Heusgon), who hod been one 
of Luther's supporters in 1521» came to Basel in 1522 
as Lecturer on the Holy Scriptures in the University. 
His lectures and his sermons to the townB})eople caused 
such a movement that the bishop forbade their delivery. 
The citizens asked for a Public Disputation. Two held 
in the month of December 1524 — the one condjacted by a 
priest of the name of Stor against clerical celibacy, and the 
other led by William FareP — raised the courage of the 


^ William Farel was born In 1489 at a villas near Gap in the monntaln- 
one south-east comer of Dauphin^, on the bonier of Provonoe. lie belonged 
to a noble family, and was devout from his earliest yearn. He describes 
a pilgrimage which he made as a child in his hook Du vray uMff€ tU la 
eroix de J^sus-Ohrial (pp. 228/.). All through his adventurous life he pre- 
served his rare uprightness of oharacter, his fervent devotion, and his indig- 
nation at wrong-doing of all kinds. He {lersuaded his parents to allow him 
to go to Paris for education, and reached the capital about 1509. He probably 
spent twelve years there, partly as student and partly as professor in the 
college Le Moine. There he became the friend and devoted disciple of 
Jacques Lef^vre d'Etaples, and this friendship carried him safely through 
several religious crises in his life. He followed Lef^vre to Means, and was 
one of the celebrated group " there. When persecution and the timidity 
or scruples of the bishop caused the di8|icrsion of these preachers, Farel went 
back to Danphin4 and attempted to preach the Gospel in Gap. He was not 
allowed pares qu'il n'esioii ns moins ns preatrs, and was banished from the 
district by bishop and people. He next trieil to preach in Ouyenne, where 
he was equally unsuoceasfuL Thinking that there was no place in Franoe 
oiien to him, he took himself to Basel. Tliere he asked the University to 
allow him to hold a public disputation on certain articles which he sent to 
them. The authorities refused. He then addressed himself to the Council 
of the city, who permitted the discussion. The thirU-en articles or Tkssss 
defended by Farel are given in Hermipjard, Carrewpmianes dss JU/ormaUurs 
dans Us pays ds langus fran^im (L 194, 195). He gathered a little ohnroh 
of French refugees at Basel (the sedesiola of his correspondence), but was too 
much the ardent and impetuous pioneer to remain quietly among them. By 
the end of July 1524 he was preaching at Montbiliard, some miles to the 
south of Belfort, and the riots which ensued caused Oecojampadins to beseech 
him to temper his courage with discretion (Herminjard, etc., 

i. 256). He went thence to Strassborg (April 1525), to Bm, attempted 
to preach in NenchAtel, and finally (middle of November 1628) opened a 
school St Aigle, an ontlyfng dependency *f Bern, hoping to get opportnni^ 
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Evangelical party. In February 1626 the Cioancil of the 
town installed Oecolampadius as the preacher in St. 
Martin's Church, and authorised him to make such changes 
as the Word of God demanded. This was the beginning. 
Oecolampadius became a firm friend of Zwingli's, and they 
worked together. 

In Bern also the Beformation made progress. Berthold 
Haller ^ and Sebastian Meyer * preached the Gospel with 
courage for several years, and were upheld by the painter 
Nicolaus Manuel, who had great infiuence with the citizena 
The Council decided to permit freedom in preaching, if in 
accordance with the Word of God; but they refused to 
permit innovations in worship or ceremonies ; and they 
forbade the introduction of heretical books into the town. 
The numbers of the Evangelical party increased rapidly, 
and in the beginning of 1527 they had a majority in 
both the great and the small Councila It was then 
decided to have a Public Disputation. 

The occasion was one of the most momentous in the 
history of the Beformation in Switzerland. Hitherto 
Zurich had stood alone ; if Bern joined, the two most 

to carry on hli evan^listic work. He was soon discoTered, and attempts 
were made to prevent his preaching ; but the authorities of Bern insisted 
that he should be unmolested. In the beginning of 1527 he was actively 
engaged at the great Disputation in Bern. That same year he was made 
pastor of Aigle and put in possession of the parsonage and the stipend ; but 
such work was too Ume for him. Ho made long preaching tours ; we find 
him at Lausanne, Morat, Orbe, and other places, always protected by the 
authorities of Bern. He began his work in Geneva in 1582. 

» Berthold Haller was bom at Aldingen (1492) ; studied at RothweU and 
Pforzheim, where he made the acquaintance of Melanohthon. He became 
a Bachelor of Theology of the University of Koln ; taught for some time at 
Rothweil, and then at Bern (1513-1618). He was elected people’s priest in 
the great church there in 1521. His sympathetic character and his great 
eloquence made him a power in the city ; but his discouragements were so 
many and so great that he was often on the point of leaving. Zwingli 
encouraged him to remain and persevere. 

• SobMtbn Meyer was a prieat from Elaass who had been preaching in 
Bern ainoe ISIS againat the abuaea of the Roman Ohnroh. The notoriona 
aondnot of the Doniinicana in Bern (1607-9), and the acUon of Samaon, the 
Indulgence-aeller, in 1618, had made the Bemeae ready to liaten to et t a^- h a 
gainst Rome. 
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powerful cantons in Switzerland would be able to hold 
their own. There was need for union. The Forest cantons 
had been uttering threats, and Zwingli's life was not 
secure. Bern was fully alive to the importance of the 
proposed discussion, and was resolved to make it as ini{)os- 
ing as possible, and that the disputants on both sides 
should receive fair play and feel themselves in perfect 
freedom and safety. They sent special invitations to the 
four bishops whose dioceses entered their territories — the 
Bishops of Constance, Basel, Valais, and Lausanne ; and 
they did their best to assemble a sulhcient number of 
learned Romanist theologians.^ They promised not only 
safe-conducts, but the escort of a herald to and from the 
canton.' It soon became evident, however, that the 
Romanist partisans had no great desira to come to the 
Diaputation. None of the bishops invited apjiOArs to 
have even thought of being present save the Bishop of 
Lausanne, and he found reasons for declining.' The Bispu- 
ialion was viewed with anxiety by the Romanist partisans, 
and in a letter sent from Speyer (December 28th) the 
Emperor Charles v. strongly remonstrated with the 
magistrates of Bern.' The Bernese were not to be 
intimidated. They issued their invitations, and made 
every arrangement to give dclat to the great Disputation.' 
Berthold Haller, with the help of Zwingli, had drafted 

* Herminjard, Corrtspcfndamc^ de 9 JU/ormateurB dans let pays d$ lwngu4 
fran^i$e (2nd ed.), iL 56. 

* KM. iL 94, 95. • IHd. iL 61, 74, S9, 94, 96. 

^ Ruchat, Histoire de la JU/ormeUion <U la Suism^ i. 868. 

* The invitation began : **Noua I’Advojer, le petit et le grand Coneeil de 
la clt4 de Beme^ k tons et k chaeeun, spirituela et s^culicrs, pr61atz, abb4a, 
pr^voetz, doyens, chanoynes, cunSs, sacrestains, vicaires presoheurs de la 
Parolle de Dieu, et k tons prebatrea, M^culiers on i^giiliers, et k tons Kos 
advo^'ers, cbastellains, pr^vostx, Heutenana, et tons autrea ofTloiers et k tons 
Nos chers, f4an1z et ayni4a subjects, et k tons manans et habitans de Nostra 
domains et B^gnorie auz quels lee presentee litres viendront, — Salat, grioe 
et binivolanoe I 

**Sfavoir faisons, combien qne Nous ayons fait beanooup d'ordonnanoe et 
mandemens publiqnes, pour la dissension de nostra communa foy Chrastienna, 
k oa mans et espoiimns, qne oela proSteroit k la pais et oonoorda Chrestieniia^ 
Somme chose Ms ntile,'* etc. ; Hermii^ard, IL 54. 
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ten Theses, which were to be defended by himself and his 
colleague, Francis Kolb ; Zwingli had translated them 
into Latin and Farel into French for the benefit of 
strangers ; and they were sent out with the invitationa 
They were — (1) The Holy Catholic Church, of which 
Christ is the only Head, is bom of the Word of God, 
abides therein, and does not hear the voice of a stranger.^ 
(2) The Church of Christ makes no law nor statute apart 
from the Word of God, and consequently those human 
ordinances which are called the commandments of the 
Church do not bind our consciences unless they are 
founded on the Word of God and agreeable thereto. (3) 
Christ is our wisdom, righteousness, redemption, and price 
for the sins of the whole world ; and all who think 
they can win salvation in any other way, or have other 
satisfaction for their sins, renounce Christ. (4) It is 
impossible to prove from Scripture that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are corporeally present in the bread of 
the Holy Supper. (B) The Mass, in which Christ is 
offered to God the Father for the sins of the living and 
the dead, is contrary to the Holy Scripture, is a gross 
affront to the Passion and Death of Christ, and is there- 
fore an abomination before God. (6) Since Christ alone 
died for us, and since He is the only mediator and inter- 
cessor between God and believers. He only ought to bo 
invoked ; and all other mediators and advocates ought to 
be rejected, since they have no warrant in the Holy 
Scripture of the Bible. (7) There is no trace of Purgatory 
after death in the Bible ; and therefore all services for the 
dead, such as vigils, Masses, and the like, are vain thinga 
(8) To make pictures and adore them is contrary to the 
Old and New Testament, and they ought to be destroyed 
where there is the chance that they may be adored. (9) 
Marriage is not forbidden to any estate by the Holy 
Scripture, but wantonness and fornication are forbidden to 
everyone in whatever esUte he may be. (10) The 

* Cf. Setd» Cofitfettian of 1680, Art. xlx. : •• The trew Kirk qahilk 

elweiee heeres and obeyia the Toioe of her awin Spoiiee and Pastor*** 
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fornicator is truly excommunicated by the Holy Scripture, 
and therefore wantonness and fornication are much more 
scandalous among the clergy than in the other estate. 

These Theses represent in succinct fashion the preaching 
in the Beformed Church in Switzerland, and the fourth 
states in its earliest form what grew to be the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the Holy Supper.^ 

The Council of Bern bad sent invitations to be present 
to the leading precushers in the Evangelical cities of Germany 
and Switzerland. Bucerand Capito came from Strassburg, 
Jacob Ausburger from Miihlhausen, Ambrose Blaarer 
from Constance, Sebastian Wagner,* surnamed Hofmoister 
((Economus), from Schafihausen, Oecolamj>adiu8 from 
Basel, and many others.* Zwingli's arrival was eagerly 
expected. The Zurichers were resolved not to trust their 
leader away from the city without a strong guard, and 
sent him to Bern with an escort of three hundred men-at- 
arma A great crowd of citizens and strangers filled the 
arcades which line both sides of the main street, and 
every window in the many-storied houses had its sight- 
seers to watch the Zurichers tramping up from gate to 
cathedral with their pastor safe in the centre of the 
troop. 

Bomanist theologians did not muster in anything like 
the same strength. The men of the four Forest cantons 
stood sullenly aloof ; the authorities in French-speaking 
Switzerland bad no liking for the Disputation, and the 
strongly Bomanist canton of Freiburg did its best to 
prevent the theologians of Neuch&tel, Morat, and Grandson 
from appearing at Bern ; but in spite of the hindrances 

^ The Thems, in the original Oermen, are printed bj Milller, 
niasehriftmi der rtformierien Kirehe (i^ipzig, 1!)03), pp. xviii, 80 ; and in 
French bj Hernii^Jard in Corre^panda/n»e$ de§ RtformaUun Ua pa/ys 
de languefran^im (2nd ed.), if. 60, 60» 

s Sebaetian Wagner waa bom at SchaSliaiieen in 1478. He etudied at 
Paris under Laacaris, taught theology in the Franciaoan monaab'iy at Zurich, 
then at Constance; He adopted the Reformation, and, returning to his natiTC 
town , became its reformer. 

* Hermi^jard, CvrraapcmdamM dm R^atrmaUwn^ etc. U. 06 li. 
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placed in their way no less than three hundred and fifty 
ecclesiastics gathered to the Disputation. The conference 
was opened on January 15th (U dimenche apr^ la feste de 
la circuncision)} and was continued in German till the 
24th ; on the 25 th a second discussion, lasting two days, 
was begun, for the benefit of strangers, in Latin. “ When 
la DispxUt dea Welches (strangers) was opened, a stranger 
doctor (of Paris) came forward along with some priests 
speaking the same language as himself. He attacked the 
Ten Theses, and William Farel. preacher at Aigle. answered 
him." * The more distinguished Komanist theologians who 
were present seem to have refrained from taking part in 
the discussion. The Bishop of Lausanne defended their 
silence on the grounds that they objected to discuss such 
weighty matters in the vulgar tongue ; that no opportunity 
was given to them to speak in Latin ; and that when the 
Emperor had interdicted the Disputation they were told 
by the authorities of Bern that they might leave the city if 
it so pleased them.* 

The result of the Disputation was that the authorities 
and citizens of Bern were confirmed in their resolve to 
adopt the Beformation. The Disputation ended on the 
26th of January (1528). and on the 7th of February 
the Mass was declared to bo abolished, and a sermon took 
its place ; images were removed from the churches ; the 
monasteries were secularised, and the funds were used 
portly for education and partly to make up for the French 
and papal pensions, which were now definitely renounced, 
and declared to be illegal. 

The two sermons which Zwingli preached in the 
cathedral during the Disputation made a powerful impres- 
sion on the people of Bern. It was after one of them 
that M. de Watteville, the Advoyer or President of thO' 
Republic, declared himself to be convinced of the truth of 
the Evangelical faith, and with his whole family accepted 
the Reformation. His eldest son. a clergyman whose 

* Hermii^ard, C^rrcqMndanee <Im iZ^ormateurv. etc. ii. 56. 

■ Md. iL 99 n. • /6ul. iL 98 ». 
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* Hermi^jard, CvrraapcmdamM dm R^atrmaUwn^ etc. U. 06 li. 
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doctor (of Paris) came forward along with some priests 
speaking the same language as himself. He attacked the 
Ten Theses, and William Farel. preacher at Aigle. answered 
him." * The more distinguished Komanist theologians who 
were present seem to have refrained from taking part in 
the discussion. The Bishop of Lausanne defended their 
silence on the grounds that they objected to discuss such 
weighty matters in the vulgar tongue ; that no opportunity 
was given to them to speak in Latin ; and that when the 
Emperor had interdicted the Disputation they were told 
by the authorities of Bern that they might leave the city if 
it so pleased them.* 

The result of the Disputation was that the authorities 
and citizens of Bern were confirmed in their resolve to 
adopt the Beformation. The Disputation ended on the 
26th of January (1528). and on the 7th of February 
the Mass was declared to bo abolished, and a sermon took 
its place ; images were removed from the churches ; the 
monasteries were secularised, and the funds were used 
portly for education and partly to make up for the French 
and papal pensions, which were now definitely renounced, 
and declared to be illegal. 

The two sermons which Zwingli preached in the 
cathedral during the Disputation made a powerful impres- 
sion on the people of Bern. It was after one of them 
that M. de Watteville, the Advoyer or President of thO' 
Republic, declared himself to be convinced of the truth of 
the Evangelical faith, and with his whole family accepted 
the Reformation. His eldest son. a clergyman whose 

* Hermii^ard, C^rrcqMndanee <Im iZ^ormateurv. etc. ii. 56. 

■ Md. iL 99 n. • /6ul. iL 98 ». 
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fornicator is truly excommunicated by the Holy Scripture, 
and therefore wantonness and fornication are much more 
scandalous among the clergy than in the other estate. 

These Theses represent in succinct fashion the preaching 
in the Beformed Church in Switzerland, and the fourth 
states in its earliest form what grew to be the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the Holy Supper.^ 

The Council of Bern bad sent invitations to be present 
to the leading precushers in the Evangelical cities of Germany 
and Switzerland. Bucerand Capito came from Strassburg, 
Jacob Ausburger from Miihlhausen, Ambrose Blaarer 
from Constance, Sebastian Wagner,* surnamed Hofmoister 
((Economus), from Schafihausen, Oecolamj>adiu8 from 
Basel, and many others.* Zwingli's arrival was eagerly 
expected. The Zurichers were resolved not to trust their 
leader away from the city without a strong guard, and 
sent him to Bern with an escort of three hundred men-at- 
arma A great crowd of citizens and strangers filled the 
arcades which line both sides of the main street, and 
every window in the many-storied houses had its sight- 
seers to watch the Zurichers tramping up from gate to 
cathedral with their pastor safe in the centre of the 
troop. 

Bomanist theologians did not muster in anything like 
the same strength. The men of the four Forest cantons 
stood sullenly aloof ; the authorities in French-speaking 
Switzerland bad no liking for the Disputation, and the 
strongly Bomanist canton of Freiburg did its best to 
prevent the theologians of Neuch&tel, Morat, and Grandson 
from appearing at Bern ; but in spite of the hindrances 

^ The Thems, in the original Oermen, are printed bj Milller, 
niasehriftmi der rtformierien Kirehe (i^ipzig, 1!)03), pp. xviii, 80 ; and in 
French bj Hernii^Jard in Corre^panda/n»e$ de§ RtformaUun Ua pa/ys 
de languefran^im (2nd ed.), if. 60, 60» 

s Sebaetian Wagner waa bom at SchaSliaiieen in 1478. He etudied at 
Paris under Laacaris, taught theology in the Franciaoan monaab'iy at Zurich, 
then at Constance; He adopted the Reformation, and, returning to his natiTC 
town , became its reformer. 

* Hermi^jard, CvrraapcmdamM dm R^atrmaUwn^ etc. U. 06 li. 
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The city feared the attack of Austria, and craved protection 
from the Swiss Protestants. Its alliance was valuable tc 
them, for, along with Lindau, it commanded the whole Lake 
of Constance. Zurich thereupon asked that Constance be 
admitted within the Swiss Federation. This was refused 
by the Federal Diet (Nov. 1527). Zurich then entered 
into a Christian Civic League {das ehristliche Bilrgerreeht] 
with Constance, — a league based on their common religioue 
beliefs, — promising to defend each other if attacked. The 
example once set was soon followed, and the two following 
years saw the League increasing rapidly. Bern joined ii 
June 1628, St. Gallen in Nov. 1528, Biel in J an uary 
Muhlhausen in February, Basel in March, and SchafiFhausei 
in October, 1529. Strassburg was admitted in January 
1630. Even Hesse and Wiirtemburg wished to join 
Bern and Zurich came to an agreement that Evangelical 
preaching must be allowed in the Common Lands, and that 
no one was to be punished for his religious opiniona 

The combination looked so threatening and contained 
such possibilities that Ferdinand of Austria proposed e 
counter-league among the Bomanist cantons ; and e 
Christian Union^ in which Luzern, Zug, Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden allied themselves with the Duchy of Austria, 
was founded in 1529, having for its professed objects the 
preservation of the mediaeval religion, with some reforms 
carried out under the guidance of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. The Confederates pledged themselves to secure foi 
each other the right to punish heretics. This League had 
also its possibilities of extension. It was thought that 
Bavaria and Salzburg might join. The canton of the 
Valais had already leagued itself with Savoy against Geneva 
and brought its ally within the Christian Union. The 
very formation of the Leagues threatened war, and occa- 
sions of hostilities were not lacking. Austria was eagei 
to attack Constance, and Bern longed to punish Unterwaldeii 
for its unprovoked invasion of Bernese territory. The con- 
dition and protection of the Evangelical population in the 
Common lAnds and in the Free Bailiwicks demanded 
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settlement, more especially as the Bomanist cantons had 
promised to support each other in asserting their right to 
punish heretics. War seemed to be inevitable. SchafT- 
bausen, Appenzell, and the Graiibiindon endeavoured to 
mediate ; but as neither Zurich nor Bern would listen to 
any proposals which did not include the right of free 
preaching, their efforts were in vain. The situation, 
difficult enough, was made worse by the action of the 
canton of Scbwyz, which, having cauglit a Zurich pastor 
named Kaiser on its territory, had him condemned and 
burnt as a heretic. This was the signal for war. It was 
agreed that the Zurichors should attack the Bomanist 
cantons, while Born defended the Common Lands, and, if 
need be, the territory of her sister canton. The plan of 
campaign was drafted by Zwingli himself, who also laid 
down the conditions of peace. His proposals were, that 
the Forest cantons must allow the free preaching of the 
Gospel within their lands; that they were to forswear 
pensions from any external Power, and that all who 
received them should be punished both corporeally and by 
fine ; that the alliance with Austria should be given up ; 
and that a war indemnity should be paid to Zurich and to 
Bern. While the armies were facing eacli other the 
Zurichers received a strong appeal from Hans Oebli, the 
Landammann of Glams, to listen to the proposals of the 
enemy. The common soldiers disliked the internecine 
strifa They looked upon each other as brothers, and the 
outposts of both armies were fraternising. In these cir- 
cumstances the Zurich army (for it was the Swiss custom 
that the armies on the field concluded treaties) accepted the 
terms of peace offered by their opponents. The treaty is 
known as the First Peace of Kappel (June 1629). It pro- 
vided that the alliance between Austria and the Bomanist 
cantons should be dissolved, and the treaties pierced and 
slit (the parchments were actually cut in pieces by the 
dagger in sight of all) ; that in the Common Lands no one 
was to be persecuted for his religious opinions ; that the 
majority should decide whether the old faith was to be 
4 ** 
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retained or not, and that bailifih of moderate opiniona 
should be sent to rule them ; that neither party should 
attack the other because of religion ; that a war indemnity 
should be paid by the Romanist cantons to Zurich and 
Bern (the amount was fixed at 2500 Sonnenkronen) ; and 
that the abolition of foreign pensions and mercenary service 
should be recommended to Luzern and the Forest cantons 
The treaty contained the seeds of future war; for the 
Zurichers believed that they had secured the right of free 
preaching within the Romanist cantons, while these cantons 
believed that they had been left to regulate their own 
internal economy as they pleased. Zwingli would have 
preferred a settlement after war, and the future justified 
his apprehensiona 

Three months after the First Peace of Eappel, Zwingli 
was summoned to the Marburg Colloquy, and the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland became inevitably connected with the 
wider sphere of German ecclesiastical politics. It may be 
well, however, to reserve this until later, and finish the 
internal history of the Swiss movement. 

The First Peace of Kappel was only a truce, and 
left both parties irritated with each other. The friction 
was increased when the Protestants discovered that the 
Romanist cantons would not admit free preaching within 
their territoriea They also shrewdly suspected that, 
despite the tearing and burning of the documents, the 
understanding with Austria was stiU maintained. An 
event occurred which seemed to justify their suspicions. 
An Italian oondottiere, Giovanni Giacomo de’ Medici, had 
seized and held (1625—31) the strong position called the 
Rooco di Musso on the Lake of Como, and from this 
stronghold he dominated the whole laka This ruffian 
hod muidered Martin Fbul and bis son, envoys from the 
Graubiinden to Milan, and had crossed the lake and 
harried the fertile vaUey of the Adda, known as 
the Val Tellina, which was then within the territories 
of the Graubiinden (Grisons). The Swiss Confederacy 
were bound to defend their neighbotm; but when appeal 
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was made, the Bomanist cantons refused, and the hand 
of Austria was seen behind the refusal. Besides, at the 
Federal Diets the Bomanist cantons had refused to listen 
to any complaints of persecutions for religion within 
their lands. At a meeting between Zurich and her allies, 
it was resolved that the Bomanist cantons should be 
compelled to abolish the system of foreign pensions, and 
permit free preaching within their territories. Zurich 
was for open war, but the advice of Bern prevailed. It 
was resolved that if the Bomanist cantons would not 
agree to these proposals, Zurich and her allies should 
prevent wine, wheat, salt, and iron from passing through 
their territories to the Forest cantons. The result was 
that the Forest cantons declared war, invaded Zurich 
while that canton was unprepared, fought and won the 
battle of Kappel, at which Zwingli was slain. He had 
accompanied the little army of Zurich os its chaplain. 
The victory of the Bomanists produced a Second Peace of 
Kappel which reversed the conditions of the first. War 
indeninities were exacted from most of the Protestant 
cantons. It was settled that each canton was to bo 
left free to manage its own religions affairs; that the 
Chrialian Civic League was to be dissolved ; and a number 
of particular provisions were made which practically 
secured the rights of Bomanist without corresponding 
advantages to Protestant minoritiea The territories of 
Zurich were left untouched, but the city was compelled 
by the charter of Kappel to grant rights to her rural 
districta She bound herself to consult them in all 
important matters, and particularly not to make war or 
peace without their consenh 

As a result of this ruinous defeat, and of the death of 
Zwingli which accompanied it, Zurich lost her place as 
the leading Protestant canton, and the guidance of the 
Beformation fell more and more into the hands of Bern and 
of Geneva, which was an ally but not a member of the 
Confederation. Another and more important permanent 
result of this Second Peace of Kappel was that it was 
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seen in Switzerland as in Gemianj that while the 
Reformation could not be destroyed, it could not win for 
itself the whole country, and that Roman Catholics and 
Fmtestants must divide the cantons and endeavour to 
live peaceably side by sida 

The history of the Reformation in Switzerland after the 
death of Zwingli is so linked with the wider history of the 
movement in Germany and in Geneva, that it can scarcely 
be spoken about separately. It is also intimately related 
to the differences which separated Zwingli from Luther 
in the doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


§ 7 . The Sojcramewtal Controverayy 

In the Bern Disputation of 1528, the fourth thesis 
said “it cannot be proved from the Scripture that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are substantially and cor- 
poreally received in the Eucharist,”* and the statement 
became a distinctive watchword of the early Swiss 
Reformation. This thesis, a negative one, was perhaps 
the earliest official statement of a bold attempt to get 
rid of the priestly miracle in the Mass, which was the 
strongest theoretical and practical obstacle to the acceptance 
of the fundamental Protestant thought of the spiritual 
priesthood of all believers. The question had been seriously 
exercising the attention of all the leading theologians of 
the Reformation, and this very trenchant way of dismissing 
it had suggested itself simultaneously to theologians in 
the Low Countries, in the district of the Upper Rhine, 

' SovROM : E. F. K. Muller, DU B€henfUmM$ckr\fUfi^ der f^ormUHm 
KirchB (Leipiig, 1903), pp. 1-100 ; Hospinun, HiaioTia SaerametUaria^ 
2 vole. (OeneTR, 1631). 

Latxr Books : Bbrard, Das Dogma vom hoiligen AhendmaM und mine 
(TcecAtdkto (Frankfurt s M. 1846-46), yol. ii. ; Schweizer, Die proUaiantieehen 
CerUrdldogmen tii ihrtr BtUwicktlung innerhalh der r^ormierten Kirche 
(Zurich, 1854-66) ; Handeehsgen, Die KonfiUde dea Zwing^ianismna^ 
lAdh^fikume^ and Calviniemna in den Bemieehen LandkireKen IStd-- 
tSSSt naek meiet nngedmekien Quelien dargeeteU (Bern, 1842) ; compare sIm 
fol. i. 352 (T. 

• MttUer, Die Bekenminieeekriftm dee r ^mmi e r U m AIrdU, p. SO. 
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and in many of the imperial cities. It had been pro< 
claimed in all its naked simplicity by Andrew Bodenstein 
of Caristadt, the theologian of the German democracy ; 
but it was Zwingli who worked at the subject care- 
fully, and who had produced a reasonable if somewhat 
defective theory baaed on a rather shallow exegesis, in 
which the words of our Lord, “ This <• My Body," were 
declared to mean nothing but " This ngni^ My Body.” 
Luther, always disposed to think harshly of anything that 
came from Caristadt, inclined to exaggerate 'his influence 
with the German Protestant democracy, believing with bis 
whole heart that in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper 
the elements Bread and Wine were more than the bare 
signs of the Body and Blood of the Ix>rd, was vehemently 
moved to find such views concerning a central doctrine 
of Christianity spreading through his beloved Germany. 
He never paused to ask whether the opinions he saw 
adopted with eagerness in most of the imperial cities 
were really different from those of Caristadt (for that is 
one of the sad facts in this deplorable controversy). He 
simply denounced them, and stormed against Zwingli, 
whose name was spread abroad as their author and 
propagator. Ntirnberg was almost the only great city 
that remained faithful to him. It was the only city 
also which was governed by the ancient patriciate, and 
in which the democracy had little or no power. When 
von Hoen and others in the Netherlands, Hedio at 
Mainz, Conrad Sam at Ulm, when the preachers of 
Augsburg, Strassburg, Frankfui’t, Beutlingcn, and other 
cities accepted and taught Zwingli’s doctrine of the 
Eucharist, Luther and his immediate circle saw a great 
deal more than a simple division in doctrina It was 
something more than the meaning of the Holy Supper or 
the ex^esis of a difficult text which rent Protestantism 
in two, and made Luther and Zwingli appear as the 
leaders of opposing parties in a movement where union 
was a supreme necessity after the decision at Speyer in 
1629. Hie theological question was oompUcated by 
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social and political ideas^ which, if not uknowledged 
openly, were at least in the minds of the leaders who 
took sides in the disputa On the one side were men 
whom Luther held to be in part responsible for the 
Peasants’ War, who were the acknowledged leaders of 
that democracy which he had learnt to distrust if not to 
fear, who still wished to link the Reformation to vast 
political schemes, all of which tended to weaken the 
imperial power by means of French and other alliances, 
and who only added to their other iniquities a theological 
theory which, he honestly believed, would take away from 
believers their comforting assurance of union with their 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper. 

The real theological difference after all did not 
amount to so much as is generally said. Zwingli’s 
doctrine of the Holy Supper was not the crude theory 
of Carlstadt ; and Luther might have seen this if he had 
only fairly examined it. The opposed views were, in fact, 
complementary, and the pronounced ideas of each were 
implicitly, though not expressly, held by the other. Luther 
and Zwingli approached the subject from two different 
points of view, and in debate they neither understood nor 
were exactly facing each other. 

The whole Christian Church, during all the centuries, 
has found three great ideas embodied in the Sacrament of 
the Holy Supper, and all three have express reference to 
the death of the Saviour on the Cross for His people. 
The thoughts are Proclamation, Commemoration, and 
Participation or Communion. In the Supper, believers 
proclaim the death and what it means ; they commemorate 
the Sacrifice ; and they partake in or have communion 
with the crucified Christ, who is also the Risen Saviour. 
The mediaeval Church had insisted that this sacramental 
union with Christ was in the hands of the priesthood to 
give or to withhold. Duly ordained priests, and they 
alone, could bring the worshippers into such a relation 
with Christ as would make the Sacramental participation 
a possible thing; and out of this claim had grown the 
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medueval theory of Transubstantiation. It had alao 
divided the Sacrament of the Supper into two diatinot 
rites (the phrase is not too strong) — the Mass and the 
Eucharist — the one connecting itself instinctively with the 
commemoration and the other with the participation. 

Protestants united in denying the special priestly 
miracle needed to bring Christ and His people together in 
the Sacrament; but it is easy to see that they might 
approach the subject by the two separate {laths of Mass 
or Eucharist Zwingli took the one road- and Luther 
happened on the other. 

Zwingli believed that the mediaeval Church had dis- 
placed the scriptural thought of commemoration^ and put 
the non-scriptural idea of repetition in its placa For the 
mediaeval priest claimed that in virtue of the miraculous 
power given in ordination, he could really change the 
bread and wine into the actual physical Body of Jesus, and, 
when this was done, that he could reproduce over again 
the agony of the Cross by crushing it with his teeth. This 
idea seemed to Zwingli to be utterly profane ; it dishonoured 
the One great Sacrifice ; it was unscriptiiral ; it depended 
on a priestly gift of working a miracle which did not exist. 
Then he believed that the sixth chapter of St. John's 
Gospel forbade all thought that spiritual benefits could 
come from a mere partaking with the mouth. It was the 
atonement worked out by Christ's death that was appropri- 
ated and commemorated in the Holy Supper ; and the 
atonement is always received by faith. Thus the two 
principal thoughts in the theory of Zwingli are, that the 
mediaeval doctrine must be purified by changing the idea 
of repetition of the death of Christ for commemoration of 
that death, and the thought of manducating with the teeth 
for that of faith which is the faculty by which spiritual 
benefits are received. But Zwingli believed that a living 
faith always brought with it the presence of Christ, for 
there can be no true faith without actual spiritual contact 
with the Saviour. Therefore Zwingli held that there was 
a Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Supper; bat a 
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spiritual presence brought hj the faith of the believing 
communicant and not by the elements of Bread and Wine, 
which were only the signs represeKUvng a Body which was 
corporeally absent. The defect of this theory is that it 
does not make the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament in 
any way depend on the ordinance ; there is no sacramental 
presence other than what there is in any act of faith. It 
was not until Zwingli had elaborated his theory that he 
sought for and found an explanation of the words of our 
Lord, and taught that TKi& is My Body, must mean This 
signifies My Body. His theory was entirely different from 
t^t of Carlstadt, with which Luther always identified it. 

Luther approached the whole subject by a different 
path. What repelled him in the mediseval docrine of the 
Holy Supper was the way in which he believed it to 
trample on the spiritual priesthood of all believers. He 
protested against Transubstantiation and private Masses, 
because they were the most flagrant instances of that 
contempt. When he first preached on the subject (1619) 
it was to demand the cup ** for the laity, and he makes 
use of an expression in his sermon which reveals how his 
thoughts were tending. He says that in the Sacrament of 
the Holy Supper ** the communicant is so united to Christ 
and His saints, that Christ’s life and sufferings and the lives 
and sufferings of the saints become hia” No one held more 
strongly than Luther that the Atonement was made by 
our Lord, and by Him alone. Therefore he cannot be 
thinking of the Atonement when he speaks of union with 
the lives and the sufferings of the saints. He believes 
that the main thing in the Sacrament is that it gives such 
a companionship with Jesus as His disciples and saints have 
had.. There was, of course, a reference to the death of 
Christ and to the Atonement, for apart from that death 
no companionship is possible ; but the reference is indirect, 
and through the thought of the fellowship. In the Sacra- 
ment we touch Christ as His disciples might have touched 
Him when He lived on earth, and as His glorified saints 
touch Him now. This reference, therefore, clearly shows 
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that Luther eaw in the Sacrament of the Supper the 
presence of the glorified Body of our Lord, and that the 
primary use of the Sacrament was to bring the com- 
municant into contact with that glorified Body. This 
required a presence (and Luther thought a presence 
extended in space) of the glorified Body of Christ in the 
Sacrament in order that the communicant might bo 
in actual contact with it. But communion with the Living 
Christ implies the appropriation of the death of Christ, and 
of the Atonement won by His death. Thus the reference 
to the Crucified Christ which Zwingli readies directly, 
Luther attains indirectly ; and the reference to the Living 
Risen Christ which Zwingli reaches indirectly, Luther 
attains directly. Luther avoided the need of a priestly 
miracle to bring the Body extended in space into immediate 
connection with the elements Bread and Wine, by intro- 
ducing a scholastic theory of what is meant by presence 
in Space. A body may be present in Space, said the 
Schoolmen, in two ways : it may be present in such a way 
that it excludes from the 8x>ace it occupies any other body, 
or it may be present occupying the same space with 
another b^y. The Glorified Body of Christ can be present 
in the latter manner. It was so when our Lord after His 
Resurrection appeared suddenly among His disciples in a 
room when the doors were shut ; for then at some moment 
of time it must have occupied the same space as a portion 
of the walls or of the door. Christ’s glorified Body can 
therefore be naturally in the eUmenU without any special 
miracle, for it is vbiquitov*. It is in the table at which 
I write, said Luther ; in the stone which I burl through 
the air. It is in the dementi in the Holy Supper in a 
perfectly natural way, and needs no priestly miracle to 
bring it there. This natural presence of the Body of 
Christ in the elements in the Supper is changed into a 
Sacramental Presence by the promise of Ood, which is 
attached to the reverent and believing partaking of the 
Holy Supper. 

These were the two theories which ostensibly divided 
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the Protestants in 1629 into two parties, the one of which 
was led by Zwingli and the other by Luther. They were 
not so antagonistic that they could not be reconciled. Each 
theologian held implicitly what the other declared explicitly. 
Zwingli placed the relation to the Death of Christ in the 
foreground, but implicitly admitted the relation to the 
Risen Christ — going back to the view held in the Early 
Church. Luther put fellowship with the Risen Christ in 
the foreground, but admitted the reference to the Crucified 
Christ — ^accepting the mediaeval way of looking at the 
matter. The one had recourse to a very shallow exegesis 
to help him, and the other to a scholastic theory of space ; 
and naturally, but unfortunately, when controversy arose, 
the disputant attacked the weakest part of his opponent’s 
theory — Luther, Zwingli’s exegesis ; and Zwingli, Luther’s 
scholastic theory of spatial presenca 

The attempt to bring about an understanding between 
Luther and Zwingli, made by Philip of Hesse, the confidant 
of Zwingli, and in sympathy with the Swiss Reformer’s 
schemes of political combination, has already been 
mentioned, and its failure related.^ It need not be dis- 
cussed again. But for the history of the Reformation in 
Switzerland it is necessary to say something about the 
further progress of this Sacramental controversy. Calvin 
gradually won over the Swiss Protestants to his views ; and 
his theory, which at one time seemed about to unite the 
divided Protestants, must be alluded to. 

Calvin began his study of the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Supper independently of both Luther 
and Zwingli. His position as the theologian of Switzer- 
land, and his friendship with his colleague William Farel, 
who was a Zwinglian, made him adapt his theory to 
Zwinglian language ; but he borrowed nothing from the 
Reformer of Zurich. He was quite willing to accept 
Zwingli’s exegesis so far as the words went ; but he gave 
another and altogether different meaning to Zwingli’s 
phrase. This tignijies My Body. He was willing to call 

>01 Tol. L 862 IL 
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the " elements ** of the Body and Blood of the Lord ; 

but while Zwingli called them signs which represent {signa 
representcUiva) what was absent^ Calvin insisted on calling 
them signs wliich exhibit (signa exhibitivd) what was present 
— a distinction which is continually forgotten in describing 
his relation to the theories of Zwingli, and one which 
enabled him to convince Luther that he hold that there 
was a Beal Presence of Christ’s Body in the Sacrament of 
the Holy Supper. To describe minutely Calvin’s doctrine 
of the Holy Supper would require more space than can be 
given here, and a brief statement of the central thoughts is 
alone possibla His aim in common with all the Beformers 
was to construct a doctrine of the Sacrament of the Supper 
which would be at ouce scriptural, free from superstition 
and from the crass materialist associations which had 
gathered round the theory of transubstantiation, and which 
would clearly conserve the great Beformation proclamation 
of the spiritual priesthood of all believers. He went back 
to the mediaeval idea of transubstantiation, and asked 
whether it gave a true conception of what was meant by 
substance. He decided that it did not, and believed that 
the root thought in substance was not dimensions in space, 
but power. The substance of a body consists in its power ^ 
active and passive, and the presence of the substance of any- 
thing consists in the immediate application of that power.^ 
When Luther and Zwingli had spoken of the substance of 
the Body of Christ, they had always in their mind the 
thought of something extended in space ; and the one 
affirmed while the other denied that this Body of Christ, 
something extended in space, could bo and was present in 
the Sacrament of the Supper. Calvin’s conception of 
substance enabled him to say that wherever anything acts 
there it is. He denied the crude ** substantial ** presence 
which Luther insisted on ; and in this he sided with 
Zwingli But he affirmed a real because active presence, 
and in this he sided with Luther. 

Galvin’s view had been accepted definitely by 
> LdbnlU. FensSes 4e JMnUs, Zud ed. (Paris, 1608) pu 106. 
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Melanchthon, and somewhat indefinitely by Lnther, 
The imperial cities, led by Strassbuig, which was under 
the influence of Bucer, who had thought out for himself 
a doctrine not unlike that of Calvin, had been included in 
the Wittenberg Concord (May 1536); but Luther would 
have nothing to do with the Swiss. As it was vain to 
hope that Switzerland would be included in any Lutheran 
alliance, Calvin set himself to produce dogmatic harmony 
in Switzerland. In conjunction with Bullinger, Zwingli’s 
son-in-law and successor in Zurich, he drafted the Comerimt 
of Zv/rich {ConseTaut Tigurinus) in 1549.^ The document 
is Calvinist in theology and largely Zwinglian in language. 
It was accepted with some difficulty in Basel and in Bern, 
and heartily in Biel, SchalThausen, Miihlhausen, and St. 
Gallen. It ended dogmatic disputes in Protestant Switzer- 
land, which was thus united uiiilur the one creed. 

This did not mean any increase of Protestantism within 
Switzerland. The Romanist cantons drew more clo.sely 
together. Cardinal Carlo Borromeo of Milan took a deep 
interest in the Counter-Reformation in Switzerland. He 
introduced the Jesuits into Luzern and the Forest cantons, 
and after his death these cantons formed a league which 
included Luzern, Uri, Schwp, Zug, Unterwalden, Freiburg, 
and Solothum (1586). This League {the Borromean League) 
pigged its members to maintain the Roman Catholic 
faith. The lines of demarcation between Protestant and 
Romanist cantons in Switzerland practically survive to 
the present day. 

* Muller, Die Bekenninieeehtyk* dtr rtfomitrUn £irehe, p. 169 , 



CHAPTER III. 


THE REFORMATION IN GENEVA UNDER CALVIN.' 

§ 1. Geneva. 

Geneva, which was to be the citadel of the Rcfuiincd 
faith in Europe, had a history which ])ic])iired it fur the 
part it was destined to play. 

The ancient constitution of the town, solemnly pro- 
mulgated in 1387, recognised three dinerent authorities 
within its walls: the ilishop, who was the snvercign or 
" Prince " of the city ; the Count, who hud possession of 
the citadel ; and the Free Burghers. The first uct of tlie 

^ SouKCES ; M^moires et doeununU public par la Sociiti d'hittoire el 
iCarehcBologie de (especially Tola. ii. v. iz. xv. xx.); Frnnicnt» Len 

AcU$ et geetee fnaroeilleux de la cUi de Qenive (ed. of 1854 by 0. Ilovillod) ; 
La SoBur Jeanne de Juasie, Le levain du Calvininne (ed. of 1805) ; 0. Karel, 
Lellree ceriainee daueune grande troubles el tumiUtee adrenuz H GsTiive, avee 
la disputation /aide Can 1634 (Baael, 1588) ; Regidres du Caneeil de Geneve 
(known to me only through the extracts given by Hemiinjardp Doiimorgiio, 
and others) ; Hermiigard, Correspondatice dre Ilt/ormaleure dans lee pays df 
langue fran^aise^ 9 vols. (Geneva, etc., vols. i. ii. in a 2nd Mlition, 1878, 
Tola iii.-ix. 1870-97); Calvin, Opera omnia, vula. xxix.-lxxxvii. of the 
Corpus Reformalorum (Brunswick and Berlin, 18G9-97); Ikmiiet, LeUree 
frangaises de Jean Calvin (Paris, 1854) ; Beza, Vita Calvini (vol. xliz. of the 
Corpus Ref(nnnaiorum)\ Rilliet, Le premier eaUchisms de Calvin (Paris, 
1878). 

Later Works : Dounierguc, Jean Calvin, les hommes H lee ehoses de 
foil ^;ia (only three Tols. published, Lausanne, 1899, 1902, 1905) ; Biingcner, 
Jean Calvin, ea vie, son oeuvre et see Perils (Paris, 1862-63) ; Kam|jschultc, 
Johann Calvin, seine Kirehe und seine Stadt in Qenf (F.«eipzig, 1869-99); 
A. Boget, Histoire du peuple ds Oeneve depuis la Reforms j squ'd C escalade 
(Geneva, 1870-83) ; Dunant, Les relatiovs polUigues de Oenkve avee Berne el 
les Suisses de 1S36~€4 (Geneva, 1894) ; Kiichat, Histoire de la Rl/ormalion 
de la Suisse, ed. by Vulliemin (Paris and Lausanne, 1835-38) ; W. Walker, 
John CalviTh, the Orgasdssr qf Reformed PreUsUsnlism (New York, 1900). 
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Bishop on his nomination was to go to the Church of St. 
Peter and swear on the Missal that he would maintain the 
civic rights. The House of Savoy had succeeded to the 
countship of Geneva, and they were represented within 
the town by a viceroy, who was called the Count or 
Vidamne. He was the supreme justiciary. The citizens 
were democratically organised. They met once a year in a 
recognised civic assembly to elect four Syndics to be their 
rulers and representatives. It was the Syndics who in 
their official capacity heard the oaths of the Bishop and of 
the Vidomne to uphold the rights and privileges of the town. 
They kept order within the walls from sunrise to sunset. 

These three separate authorities were frequently in 
conflict, and in the triangular duel the citizens and the 
Bishop were generally in alliance against the House of 
Savoy and its viceroy. The consequence was that few 
medioeval cities under ecclesiastical rule were more loyal 
than Geneva was to its Bishop, so long as he respected the 
people’s rights and stood by them against their feudal lords 
when they attempted oppression. 

In the years succeeding 1444 the hereditary loyalty 
to their bishops had to stand severe tests. Count 
Amadeus viii. of Savoy, one of the most remarkable men 
of his time (Felix v.. Antipope), — he ascended the papal 
throne and resigned the Pontificate to become a hermit, — 
used his pontifical power to possess himself of the bishopric. 
From that date onwards the Bishop of Geneva was almost 
always a member of the House of Savoy, and the rights 
of the citizens were for the most part disregarded. The 
bishopric became an appanage of &avoy, and boys (one of 
ten years of age, another of seventeen) and bastards ruled 
from the episcopal chair. 

After long endurance a party formed itself among the 
townspeople vowed to restore the old rights of the city. 
They called themselves, or were named by others, the 
Eidguenots {Eidgenossen ) ; while the partisans of the Bishop 
and of the House of Savoy were termed Mamelukes^ becausei 
it was said, they had forsaken Christianity. 
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In their difficulties the Genevans turned to the Swim 
cantons nearest them and asked to bo allieil with Freiburg 
and Bern. Freiburg consented, and an alliance was made 
in 1519 ; but Bern, an aristocratic republic, was unwilling 
to meddle in the struggle of a democracy in a town outside 
the Swiss Confederacy. The citizens of Bern, more 
sympathetic than their rulers, compelled them to raiiko 
alliance with Geneva in 1526, — very half-heartedly on 
the part of the Bernese Council. 

The Swiss cantons, Bern esf)ccially, could not in their 
own interest see the {rntriotic party in Genova wholly 
crushed, and the “ gate of Westem Switzerland ” loft 
completely in possession of the House of Savoy. There- 
fore, when the Bishop asscinbleil an army for the purpose 
of efTectually crushing all opposition within the town, 
Bern and Freiburg collected their forces and routed the 
troops of Savoy. But the allies, insten^l of using to the 
full the advantage they had gained, were content with a 
compromise by which the Bishop remained the lord of 
Geneva, while the rights of the Vidoinno were greatly 
curtailed, and the privileges of the townsmen were to bo 
respected (Oct. 19th, 1530). 

From this date onwards Geneva was governed by 
what was called U Petit Coriseil, and was generally spoken 
of as the Council ; then a Council of Two Hundred, fraineil 
on the model of those of Freiburg and Bern ; lastly, by the 
Conseil General, or assembly of the citizens. All important 
transactions were first submitted to and deliberated on by 
the Petit Conseil, which handed them on with their opinion 
of what ought to be done to the Council of the Two 
Hundred. No change of situation — for example, the 
adoption of the Keformation — was finally adopted until 
submitted to the General Council of all the burgbera 

It is possible that had there seemed to be any immediate 
prospects that Geneva would join the Keformation, 
Bern would have aided the patriots more effectually. 
Berr was the great Protestant Power in Western Switzer- 
land. Its uniform policy, since 1628, had been to 
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constitute itself the protector of towns and districts where 
a majority of the inhabitants were anxious to take the 
side of the Beformation and were hindered by their over- 
lords. It made alliances with the towns in the territories 
of the Bishop of Basel, and enabled them to assert their 
independence. In May (23rd) 1532 it warned the Duke 
of Savoy that if he thought of persecuting the inhabitants 
of Payeme because of their religion, it would make their 
cause its own, and declared that its alliance with the town 
was much more ancient than any existing between Bern 
and the Duke.^ But the case of Geneva was different. 
Signs, indeed, were not lacking that many of the people 
were inclined to the Reformation.* It is more than prob- 
able that some of the members of the Councils were 
longing for a religious reform. But however much in 
earnest the reformers might be, they were in a minority, 
and it was no part of the policy of Bern to interfere 
without due call in the internal administration of the 
city ; still less to see the rise of a strong and independent 
Roman Catholic city-republic on its own western border. 

Suddenly, in the middle of 1532, Geneva was thrown 
into a state of violent religious commotion. Pope Clement 
VII. had published an Indulgence within the city on the 
usual conditiona On the morning of June 9th, the 
citizens found posted up on all the doors of the churches 
great printed placards, announcing that “ plenary pardon 
would be granted to every one for all their sins on the 
one condition of repentance, and a living faith in the 

' Ruchftt, Hittoire de ia Jt^formation de la Suism (Paris, 1835-88), 
iU. 138. 

* We read of Luther’s books being read in Geneva as early as May 1621, 
and that their eflfect was to give several of the people heart to care little for 
the threats of the Pope ; in 1622, Cornelius Agrippa, writing to Gapito 
(June 17th), and Haller, writing to Zwingli (Juiy 8th), apeak of Francis 
Lambert (vir probua el dUiffena mini^r Verhi Dei)^ who had preached in 
Geneva, Lausanne, Freiburg, and Bern ; and in 1527, Hofen. secretary to 
the Council of Bern, writing to Zwingli (Jan. 15th), thinks that Geneva 
eould be won for the Reformation, — he had noticed that the people no longer 
cared much for Indulgences or for the Mass (Heimii^jani, Ccrrregpandamoit eto. 
I. 101-3, 318 u. 8 f., 10 w. ; cf. 6). 
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promises of Jesus Christ.** The city was moved to its 
depths. Priests ruslied to tear the placards down. 

Lutherans ** interfered. Tumults ensued ; and one of the 
canons of the cathedral, Pierre Werly, was wounded in the 
arm.^ 

The Homanists, both inside and outside the town, 
were inclined to believe that the aflair meant more than 
it really did. Freiburg had been very suspicious of the 
influence of the great Protestant canton of Bern, perhaps 
not without reason. In March (7th) 163 2, 'the deputies 
of Geneva had been blamed by the inhabitants of Freiburg 
for being inclined to Lutheranism, and it is more than 
likely that the Evangelicals of Geneva had some private 
dealings with the Council of Bern, and had been told that 
the times were not ripe for any open action on the part 
of the Protestant canton. The affair of the placards, 
witnessing as it did the increased strength of tlie 
Evangelical party, reawakened suspicions and intensified 
alarma A deputy from Freiburg appeared before thi 
Council of Geneva, complaining of the placards,* and of 
the distribution of heretical literature in the city of Genova 
(June 24th). The Papal Nuncio wrote from Chamb&ry 
(July 8th), asking if it were true, as was publicly re- 
ported, that the Lutheran heresy was openly professed and 
taught in the houses, churches, and even in the schools 
of Geneva.* The letter of the Nuncio was dismissed 
with a careless answer ; but Freiburg bad to be contented. 

* J. A Osntler, HitUrire de Oetiive (OeneTA, 1896), IL 849. The non, 
SoBor Jeenne de Jiiesie, in her Levain du Calvinisme (p. 46), mjb " An moil 
de Join, diroanche matin, le 9, certain nombre de man Tali gar^oni plan- 
tirent grande placards en impression par toutei lee portae dee 4glieee de 
Geneve, eequele eatoient oontenue les principanz poinote de U leote penrene 
1oth4rienne " ; and another contemporarj chronicler says that the placardi 
promised a “ grand pardon g4n4rsl de Jesus Christ " (Hermiigard, Carrvtptmd' 
once, etc. ii. 422 n.). 

* Their letter said that it was reported that ** noonnllos ez Oebennensibns 
apposuisse certas oednlas indnetorias ad noram legem, contra anotoritatem 
episcopalem, et quod habent libroe et promulgant ; quod eat contra Tolun- 
tatem D. Fribnrgenaiam " (IbitL iL 421 n.). 

* JIM. iL 424. 
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Two extracts from the Register of the Council quoted by 
Herminjard show their anxiety to satisfy Freiburg and 
yet bear evidence of a very moderate zeal for the Romanist 
religion. They decided (June 29 th) that no schoolmaster 
was to be allowed to preach in the town unless specially 
licensed by the vicar or the Syndics ; and (June 30th) they 
resolved to request the vicar to see that the Gospel and the 
Epistle of the day were read truthfully without being 
mixed up with fables and other inventions of men § ** ; they 
added that they meant to live as their fathers, without any 
innovations.^ 

The excitement had not died down when Farel arrived 
in the city in the autumn of 1532. He preached quietly 
in houses ; but his coming was known, and led to some 
tumults. He and his companions, Saunier and Olivetan, 
were seized and sent out of the city. The Reformation 
had begun, and, in spite of many hindrances, was destined 
to be successful. 


§ 2. The Reformation in Western Srvitzerland, 

Tlio conversion of Geneva to the Reformed faith was 
the crown of a work which had been promoted by the 
canton of Born ever since its Council had decided, in 
1628, to adopt the Reformation. Bern itself belonged to 
German-speaking Switzerland, but it had extensive posses- 
sions in the French-speaking districts. It was the only 
State strong enough to confront the Dukes of Savoy, and 
was looked upon as a natural protector against that House 
and other feudal principalities. Its position may be seen 
in its relations to the Pays de Vaud. The Pays de 
Vaud consisted of a confederacy of towns and small feudal 
estates owning fealty to the House of Savoy.' The nobles, 
the towns, and in some instances the clergy, sent deputies 
to a Diet which met at Moudon under the presidency of 
the ** governor and bailli de Vaud,” who represented the 
Duke of Savoy. A large portion of the country hAd 
1 Hanniigard, ComapemdaneSt ii. 426 «• 
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broken away from Savoy at diflTerent periods during the 
fifteenth century. Lausanne and eight other smaller 
towns and districts formed the patrimony of the Prince- 
Bishop of Lausanne. The cantons of Freiburg and Bern 
ruled jointly over Orbe, Grandson, and Morat. Bern had 
become the sole ruler over what wore called the four 
commandcries of Aigle, Ormonts, Ollou, and Bex. These 
four commanderies were outlying ))ortionB of Bern, and 
were entirely under the rule of its Council. When Born 
had acccpt€Hl the Reformation, it naturally wished its de- 
pendencies to follow its example ; and its i)oIicy was 
always directed to induce other portions of the Pays de 
Vaud to become Protestant also. Farcl, the Apostle of 
French-speaking Switzerland, might almost be called an 
agent of the Council of Bern. 

Its method of work may bo best seen by taking the 
examples of Aigle and Lausanne, the ono its own posses- 
sion and the other belonging to the Prince-Bishop, who 
was its political ruler. 

William Farel, once a member of the ** group of 
Meaux," whom we have already seen active at the 
Disputation in Bern in the beginning of 1528, had settled 
at Aigle in 1626, probably by the mkMle of November.^ 
He did so, he says in his memoir to the Council of Bern — 

''With the intention of opening a school to instruct the 
youth in virtue and learning, and in order to procure for 
myself the necessities of life. Received at once with 
brotherly good-will by some of the burghers of the place, 
I was asked by them to preach the Word of God tefore 
the Governor, who was then at Bern, had returned. I 
acceded to their request. But as soon os the Governor 
returned I asked his permission to keep the school, and by 
acquaintances also asked him to permit me to preach. The 
Governor acceded to their request, but on condition that I 
preached nothing but the pure simple clear Word of God 
according to the Old and New Testament, without any 
addition contrary to the Word, and without attacking the 
Holy Saoramenta ... I promised to conform myself to the 

* Cf. p. 89, m. 
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will of the Governor, and declared myself ready to submit 
to any punishment he pleased to inllict upon me if I dis- 
obeyed his orders or acted in any way recognised to be 
contrary to the Word of God." ^ 

This was the beginning of a work which gradually spread 
over French-speaking SwitzerlancL 

The Bishop of Sion, within whose diocese Aigle was 
situated, published an order forbidding all wandering 
preachers who had not his episcopal licence from preaching 
within the confines of his diocese ; and this appears to 
have been used against FareL Some representation must 
have been made to the Council of Bern, who indignantly 
declared that no one was permitted to publish citations, 
excommunications, interdicts, nt autres fanfares within their 
territories ; but at the same time ordered Farel to cease 
preaching, because he had never been ordained a priest 
(February 22nd, 1527).* The interdict did not last very 
long ; for a minute of Council (March 8th) says, Farel 
is permitted to preach at Aigle until the Coadjutor sends 
another capable priest.*' * Troubles arose from priests 
and monks, but upon the whole the Council of Bern 
supported him ; and Haller and others wrote from Bern 
privately, beseeching him to persevere.* He remained, and 
the number of those who accepted the Evangelical faith 
under his ministry increased gradually until they appear 
to have been the majority of the people.* He confessed 
himself that what hindered him most was his denunciation 
of the prevailing immoralities. At the Disputation in 
Bern, Farel was recognised to be one of the ablest 
theologians present, and to have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the conference. The Council 

^ Herminjard, Comspcndance, etc. if. 22/. Farel preached hie lint 
■ennon at Aigle on Friday, Not. 80th, 1626 

> Ibid. ii. 14, 16. 

* Ibid. ii. 16 n. 

* Ibid. ii. 31 n. 

* Farel Mems to hare aaked hia oonTerta to eobmlt to baptiam ; they 
were baptized in the pretence of the congregation on making a aolenin and 
pablio profeaaion of their faith. — Ibid. 48 n. 
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of Bern 8aw in him the inatrumont best fitted for the 
evangelisation of their Frencb-si^eaking population. He 
returned to Aigle under the protection of the Council, 
who sent a herald with him to ensure that ho should be 
treated with all respect, and gave him besides an ** open 
letter/' ordering their officials to render him all assistance 
everywhere within their four conimaiuleriea^ He was 
recognised to be the evangelist of the Council of Bern. 
This did not prevent occasional disturbance, riots pro- 
moted by priests and monks, who set the bells a-ringing 
to drown the preacher s voice, and sometimes procured 
men to beat drums at the doors of the churches in which 
he was preaching. His success, however, was so great, that 
when the commissioners of Bern visited their four 
commanderies they found that three of them were rearly 
by a majority of votes to adopt the Reformation (Mandi 
2nd, 1528). The adoption of the Hcfoniiation was 
signified by the removal of altars and images, and by the 
abolition of the Masa 

In the parishes where a majority of the people 
declared for the Reformation, the Council of Bern issued 
instructions about the order of public worship and other 
ecclesiastical ritea Thus we find them intimating to 
their Governor at Aigle that they expected the people 
to observe the same form of Baptism, of the Table of the 
Lord, and of the celebration of marriage, as was in use at 
Bern (April 25th, 1528).* The Bern Liturgy, obligatory 
in all the German-speaking districts of the canton, was 
not imposed on the Romance Churches until 1552. Then, 
in July (1528), the Governor is informed that — 

" My Lords have resolved to allow to the preachers Farel 
and Simon * pour leur pr^bende ' two hundred florins of 
Savoy annually, and a house with a court, and a kitchen 
garden. But if they prefer to have the old revenues of the 
parish onres . • . my Lords are willing. If, on the 
contrary, they take the two hundred flonns, you are to 

^ Henni^Jttrd, Q^maprmdamm^ tto. tf. 100 n. 
iL ISO, ISl 
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sell the ecclesiastical goods, and you are to collect the 
hundredths and the tithes, and out of all you are to pay 
the two hundred florins annually.** ^ 

The pastors preferred to take the place of the Bomanist 
ipcumbents, and there is accordingly another minute sent 
to the Castellan, syndic, and parishioners of Aigle, ordering 
Farel to be placed in possession of the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions of the parish, “ seeing that it is reasonable that the 
pastor should have his portion of the fruits of the sheep.'* * 

The history of Aigle was repeated over and over again 
in other parts of western Switzerland. In the bailiwicks 
which Bern and Freiburg ruled jointly, Bern insisted on 
freedom of preaching, and on the right of the people to 
choose whether they would remain Bomanists or become 
Protestants. Commissioners from the two cantons pre- 
sided when the votes were given. 

Farel was too valuable to be left as pastor of a small 
district like Aigle. We find him making wide preaching 
tours, always protected by Bern when protection was 
possible. It was the rooted belief of the Protestants that 
a public Disputation on matters of religion in presence of 
the people, the speakers using the language understood by 
the crowd, always resulted in spreading the Beformation ; 
and Bern continually tried to get such conferences in 
towns where the authorities were Bomanist Their first 
interference in the ecclesiastical affairs of Lausanne was of 
this kind. It seems that some of the priests of Lausanne 
had accused Farel of being a heretic ; whereupon the 
Council of Bern demanded that Farel should heard 
before the Bishop of Lausanne's tribunal, in order to prove 
that he was no heretic. The claim led to a long corre- 
spondence. The Bishop continually refused; while the 
Council and citizens seemed inclined to grant the request. 
Farel could not get a hearing before the episcopal tribunal, 
but he visited the town, and on the second occasion was 
permitted by the Council to preach to the people. This 
occurred again and again ; and the result was that the 
* FtfmiigAvd, tbrrcqMiulcMMi, eto. iL 181 a. * Ibid, iL 187 . 
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town became Protestant and disowned the authority of the 
Bishop. Bern assisted the inhabitants to drive the Bishop 
away, and to become a free municipality and Protestant 
Gradually Farel had become the le^er of an organised 
band of missioners, who devoted themselves to the evangeli- 
sation of western or French-speaking Switzerland.^ They 
had been carefully selected — ^young men for the most 
|iart well educated, of unbounded courage, willing to face 
all the risks of their dangerous work, daunted^ by no threat 
or peril, taking their lives in their hand. Tlioy wore the 
forerunners of the young proachers, teachers, and colpor- 
teurs whom Calvin trained later in Geneva and sent forth 
by the hundred to evangelise France and the Low 
Gentries. They were all picked men. No one was 
fidniitted to the little band without being well warned of 
the hazardous work before him, and some who were ready 
to take all the risks were rejected because the leader was 
uot sure that they had the necessary powers of endurance.* 
Tliese preachers were under the protection of the canton 
of Bern, whose authorities were resolute to maintain the 
freedom to preach the Word of God , but they continually 
went where the Bernese had no power to assist them ; nor 
could the protection of that powerful canton aid them in 
sudden emergencies when bitter Romanist partisans, in- 
furiated by the invectives with which the preachers lashed 
the abuses of the Roman religion, or wrathful at their very 
presence, stirred up the mob against them. When their 
correspondence and that of their opponents — a corre- 
spondence collected and carefully edited by M. Herminjard 
— is read, it can be seen that they could always count on 
a certain amount of sympathy from the people of the 
towns and villages where they preached, but that the 

^ Bf. Herminjard girea a list of their names — Claud de Olantinis, 

Aleiandre le Bel, Thomas , Henri Ponrcellet, Jean Bosset, Antoine 

Froment, Antoine Kareourt, Ejmer Bejnon, Pierre Marmoud, Hnguee 
Turtaz, and perhaps Jean Holard, Pierre Simonin or Sjnjonier, Claude 
Bigothier, Jean de B^ly, Jean Fathon. 

* Cf. letter of Farel to Fortnnat Andronicna, in Herminjard, Oo r retpo nd - 
anct, ete. il. 807. 
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authorities were for the moat part hostile. If Bern insisted 
on their protection, Freiburg was as active in opposing 
them, and lost no opportunity of urging the local authori- 
ties to harass them in every way, to silence their preaching, 
and if possible to expel them from their territories. 

Such men had the defects of their qualities. Their 
zeal often outran their discretion. When Farel and 
Froment, the most daring and devoted of his band, were 
preaching at a village in the vale of Vallingin, a priest 
beg^n to chant the Mass beside them. As the priest 
elevated the Host, Froment seized it and, turning towards 
the people, said, " This is not the God to adore ; He is in 
the Heaven in the glory of the Father, not in the hands 
of the priests as you believe, and as they teach.’* There 
was a riot, of course, but the preachers escaped. Next 
day, however, as they were passing a solitary place, they 
were assailed by a crowd of men and women, stoned and 
beaten with clubs, then hurried away to a neighbouring 
castle whose chatelaine had instigated the attack. There 
they were thrust violently into the chapel, and the crowd 
tried to make Farel prostrate himself before an image of 
the Blessed Virgin. He resisted, admonishing them to 
adore the one God in spirit and in truth, not dumb images 
without sense or power. The crowd beat him to the 
effusion of blood, and the two preachers were dragged to a 
vault, where they were imprisoned until rescued by the 
authorities of NeuchAteL^ 

These preachers were all Frenchmen or French-Swiss. 
They had the hot Celtic blood in their veins, and their 
hearers were their kith and kin — prompt to act, impetu- 
ous when their passions were stirred. Scenes occurred at 
their preaching which we seldom hear of among slower 
Germans, who generally waited until their authorities led. 
In western Switzerland the audiences were eager to get 
rid of the idolatries denounced. At Grandson, the people 
rushed to the church of the Cordeliers, and tore down the 
altars and images, while the crosses, altars, and images 
A Harmii^jArd, Carrttpandamett^ cts. iL S70 ». 
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of the parish charch were also destroyed.' Similar tumults 
took place at Orbe ; and the authorities at Bern, wlio desireil 
to see liberty for both Protestants and Romanists, had 
occasion to rebuke the zealous preachera 

But the dangers which the missioners ran were not 
always of their own provoking. Sometimes a crowd of 
women invaded the churches in which they preached, in- 
terrupted the services with shoutings, hustled and beat the 
preachers ; sometimes when they addresseci the people in 
the market-place the preachers and their audience were 
assailed with showers of stones ; sometimes Fnrel and his 
companions were laid wait for and maltreated.* M. de 
Watteville, sent down by the authorities of Bern to report 
on disturbances, wrote to the Council of Bern that the 
faces of the preachers were so tom that it looked as if 
they had been fighting with cats, and that on one occasion 
the alarm-bell had been sounded against them, as was the 
custom for a wolf-hunt.* 

No dangers daunted the missioners, and soon the whole 
of the outlying districts of Bern, Nouchdtcl, Soleure, and 
other French-speaking portions of Switzerland declared for 
the Reformation. The cantonal authorities frequently sent 
down commissioners to ascertain the wishes of the people ; 
and when the majority of the inhabitants voted for the 
Evangelical religion, the church, parsonage, and stipend were 
given to a Protestant pastor. Many of Farel's missioners 
were temporarily settled in these village churches ; but they 
were for the most part better fitted for pioneer work than 
for a settled pastorate. In January (9— 14th) 1632, a 
synod of these Protestant pastors was held at Bern to 
deliberate on some uniform ways of exercising their 
ministry to prevent disorders arising from individual 
caprice. Two hundred and thirty ministers were present, 
and Bucer was brought from Strassburg to give them 
guidance. His advice was greatly appreciated and 

* Henniiuanl, etc. iL SS6 f».. 890. 

* Ibid. iL 847, 872. 

* iMA iL 862 
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followed by the delegates of the ohurohes and the Council 
of Bern. The Synod in the end issued an elaborate ordin- 
ance, which included a lengthy exposition of doctrine ^ 


§ 3. Farel in Gteneva. 

It was after this consolidation of the Beformation in 
Bern and its outlying provinces that Farel found himself 
free to turn his attention to Geneva. He had evidently 
been thinking for months about the possibility of evan- 
gelising the town. He had little fear of the people them- 
selves, and he wrote to Zwingli (Oct. Ist, 1531) that were 
it not for the drecid of Freiburg, he believed that the 
Genevese would welcome the Gospel.* The affair of the 
** placards ** seems to have decided him to begin bis mission 
in the city. When he was driven out he was far from 
abandoning the enterprisa He turned to Froment, hie 
most trusted assistant, and sent him into Geneva. 

Antoine Froment, who has the honour along with 
Farel of being the Reformer of Geneva, was born at Tries, 
near Grenoble, about 1610. He was therefore, like Farel, 
a native of Dauphin^. Like him, also, he had gone to 
Paris for his education, and had become acquainted with 
Lef^vre, who seems to have introduced him to Marguerite 
d’AngoulSme, the Queen of Navarre,* as he received from 
her a prebend in a canonry on one of her estatea How 

* The ordinance was entitled, Ordnung wie tieh pfarrer wnd prediger sm 
StaU und Land Bern, in Uer und Uben^ halten 9ollen^ mil wyUrtm heriehi 
von ChrUto^ und den Sofratnenten, besehlossen im Synodo daaelbal versamlet 
am 9 tag Januarij — Anno 1639. The doctrinal decisions of the Synod are 
to be found in Muller, Bekenntnieeehrtften der r^ormiorten Kirche (Leipzig, 
1*08), pp. 81 ff. 

* Hernii^jard, Correapondanee^ eto. U. 864. 

* Froment married (1629) Marie Dentiire, who had been abbess of a con- 
Tent in Toumay, and had been expelled for her Erangelical opinions. She 
was a learned lady, a friend of the Queen of NaTarre, who sometimes 
preaohed, according to the nun Jeanne de Jnssie, and made many conTerts. 
She wrote a piquant epistle to the Queen of Navarre, expoaing the intrigues 
which drove Calvin, Farel, and Corant from Geneva. A portion of this 
very rare JBpioUo is printed by Hermiiyard, Correopondanoet etc. v. 295 if. 
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he came to Switzerland is unknown. Once there and in- 
troduced to Farel, he became his mo^t. daring and enthusi- 
astic disciple, and Farcl prized him above all the othera 
They were Paul and Timothy. It was natural that Farel 
should entrust him with the difficult and dangerous task of 
preaching the Gospel in Geneva. 

Farel’s seizure and expulsion made it necessary to 
proceed with caution. Froment entered Geneva (Nov. 3rd, 
1632), and began his work by intimating by public 
advertisement {placard^ that he was ready to teach any 
one who wished to learn to read and write the French 
language, and that he would charge no fees if his pupils 
were not able to profit by his instructions. Schokirs 
came.^ He managed to mingle Evangelical instruction 
with his lessons, — ** every day one or two sermons from the 
Holy Scripture,” he says, — and soon made many converts, 
especially among the wives of influential citizena Towards 
the end of 1632, the monks of one of the convents in 
Geneva had brought to the city a Dominican, Christopher 
Bocquet, to be their Advent preacher. His sermons seem 
to have been largely Evangelical, and had the effect of in- 
ducing many of the citizens to attend Froment’s discourses 
in the hall where he kept his schooL* This provoked 
threats on the part of the Bomanists, and strongly worded 
sermons from the priests and Romanist orators. One 
citizen, convicted of having spoken disrespectfully of the 
Moss, was banished, and forbidden to return on pain of 
death. On this the Evangelicals of the town appealed to 
Bern. Their letter was promptly answered by a demand 
on the part of the Council of that canton that the Evan- 
gelicals must be left in peace, and if attacked publicly 
must be allowed to answer in as public a fashion.* When 
their letter was read in the Council of Geneva, it provoked 

^ Froment, Lf ActeM ei g€sU9 marveUUum d$ la eU4 de OaakfH (ad. of 
1864 by O. BeTillod), pp. 9 and 12-16. 

* The aathorities of Freibarg in a letter to OeneTa actnallj called thle 
Dominican monk a ** Lutheran preacher” ; oL their latter given in Hermin- 
{ard, CorrerpandfOacB^ iiL 16/. 

• ibid. iil. 88/. 
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some protests from the more ardently Romanist members, 
and the priests stirred up part of the population to riotous 
proceedings, in which the lives of the Evangelicals were 
threatened The Syndics and Council had difficulty in 
preventing conflicts in the streets. They published a 
decree (March 30th, 1533), in which they practically pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience, but forbade all insulting 
expressions, all attacks on the Sacraments or on the 
ecclesiastical fasts and ceremonies, and again ordered 
preachers to say nothing which could not be proved from 
Holy Scripture.^ 

The numbers of the Evangelicals increased daily ; they 
became bolder, and on the 10th of April they met in a garden, 
under the presidency of 6u<^*rin Muete, a hosier, for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This became known to 
the Romanists, and there was a renewal of the threats 
against the Evangelicals, which came to a head in the riot 
of the 6 th of May — a riot which had important conse- 
quoncea^ It seems that while several citizens, known to 
belong to the Evangelical party, were walking in the square 
before the Cathedral of St Peter, they were attacked by a 
band of armed priests, and three of them were severely 
wounded. The leader of the band, a turbulent priest named 
Pierre Werly, who belonged to an old family of Freiburg, 
and was a canon in the cathedral, followed by flve or six 
others, rushed down to the broad street Molard, with loud 
shouts. Werly was armed with one of the huge Swiss 
swords. He and his companions attacked the Evangelicals , 
there was a sharp, short flght ; several persons were wounded 
severely, and Werly, the captain of the priests,” was slain.* 
The affair made a great noise. The Romanists at once pro- 
claimed Werly a martyr, and honoured him with a pompous 
funeraL Freiburg insisted that all the Evangelicals who 

‘ The text of the decree ie glyen in Hermiajanl, iiL 41 n. 

* Jeanne de Juesie, Ze Levain du Caivinisme, p. 58 ; Froment, AcUaM 

etc. 48-51. 

* For the affair of Werl j, see the letter of the ETangelicals of Genera to 
the Council of Bern, giren in Hermii^jard, (Jarraaptmiamm^ eta. and the 
notes of the editor (iiL 46 
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happened to be in the Molard should be arrested ; and it 
was said that preparations were being made for a massacre 
of all the followers of the Reformation. In their extremity 
they again appealed to Bem» whose authorities again inter- 
fered for their protection. 

During these troublesome times the position of the 
Ckiuncil of Geneva was one of great difficulty. The Prince- 
Bishop of Geneva, Pierre de la Baume, was still nominally 
sovereign, secular as well as ecclesiastical ruler. His 
secular powers hod been greatly curtailed, how much it is 
difficult to say, but certainly to the extent that the criminal 
administration of the city and the territory subject to it was 
in the hands of the Council and Syndica Freiburg, one of 
the two protecting cantons, insisted that all the ecclesi- 
astical authority was still in the hands of the Bishop, to be 
administered in his absence by his vicar.^ The Councils, 
although they had passed decrees (June 30tb, 1632, and 
March 30th, 1533) which had distinctly to do with ecclesi- 
astical matters, acknowledged for the most part that the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction did not belong to them. But the 
whole of the inhabitants were not contented with this 
diminution of the episcopal authority. Turbulent priests 
and the yet more violent canons,* the great body of monks 
and nuns, wished, and intrigued for the restoration of the 
rule of the Bishop and of the House of Savoy. The begin- 
nings of a movement for Reformation had increased the 
difficulties of the Council ; it brought a third party into 
the town. The Evangelicals were all strongly opposed to 
the rule of the Bishop and Savoy, and they were fast grow- 
ing in strength ; a powerful minority of Roman Catholics 

* After the defeat of hie party by the oonobfined efforts of Freiburg end 
Bern, the Biehop bed quitted Geneve on August let, 1527 ; he returned there 
on July lot, 1533, but left egein efter e fortnight’s residence (July 14tb, 
1683), disgusted, he seid, et en ect of iconoclasm. 

* The priests of Genere were notoriously turbulent. We reed of et leest 
fire riots which they heeded. The esnons were worse. Pierre Werly bed 
ettempted the essessioetion of Ferel on October 3rd, 1532 (Jeeunede Jnssie, 
Xe Levaindm Calvinime^ p. 60) ; hehed teken en eetiTS pert in the riots 
r eused by the plecerds in 1682. 
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were no less strongly in favour of a return to the old con> 
dltion. The majority of the Koman Catholic citizens, 
opposed to the Bishop as a secular ruler, had no desire 
for the triumph of the Beformation. As time went on, it 
was seen that these moderate Bomanists had to choose 
between a return of the old disorderly rule of the Bishop, 
or to acquiesce in the ecclesiastical as well as the secular 
superiority of the Council, pressed by the Protestant canton 
of Bern. The Savoyard party evidently believed that their 
hatred of the Beformation would be stronger than their 
dislike to the Savoyard and episcopal rule — a mistaken 
belief, as events were to show. 

The policy of Bern, wherever its influence prevailed in 
western Switzerland, was exerted to secure toleration for all 
Evangelicals, and to procure, if possible, a public discussion 
on matters of religion between the Bomanists and leading 
Beformers. They pressed this over and over again on their 
allies of Geneva. As early as April 1533, they had in- 
sisted that a monk who had offered to refute Farel should 
be kept to his word, and that the Council of Geneva should 
arrange for a Public Disputation.^ Towards the close of 
the year an event occurred which gave them a pretext for 
decisive interference. 

Guy Furbiti, a renowned Boman Catholic preacher, a 
learned theologian, a doctor of the Sorbonne, had been 
brought to Geneva to be Advent preacher. He used the 
occasion to denounce vigorously the doctrines of the Evan- 
gelicals, supporting his statements, as he afterwards confessed, 
not from Scripture, but from the Decretals and from the 
writings of Thomas Aqiiinas. He ended his sermon (Dec. 
2nd) with the words : “ Where are those fine preachers of 
the fireside, who say the opposite ? If they showed them- 
selves here one could speak to them. Ha 1 ha 1 they are 
well to hide themselves in corners to deceive poor women 
and others who know nothing." 

After the sermon, either in church or in the square 
before the cathedral, Froment cried to the crowd, " Hear 

> Henniqj^rd, Owreqwii rf a i i o , ato. iii. ^ 
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met I am ready to give my life, and my body to be 
burned, to maintain that what that man haa said is nothing 
but falsehood and the words of Antichrist'* There was a 
great commotion. Some shouted, ** To the fire with him 1 
to the fire I " and tried to seize him. The chronicler nun, 
Jeanne de Jussie, proud of her sex, relates that “ les femmes 
comme enragues sortirent api^s, de gmnde furie, luy jettont 
force pierrea” ^ He escaped from them. But Alexandre 
Ganus was banished, and forbidden to return under pain of 
death ; and Froment was hunted from house to house, until 
ho found a hiding-place in a hay-loft. Furbiti had per- 
mitted himself to attack with strong invectives the authori- 
ties of Bern, and the Evangelicals of Geneva in their appeal 
for protection sent extracts from the sermons.* Bern had 
at last the opportunity for which its Council had long 
waited. 

They wrote a dignified letter (Dea 17th, 1633) to the 
Council of Geneva, in which they complained that the 
Genevese, their allies, had hitherto paid little attention to 
their requests for a favourable treatment of the Evangelicals ; 
that they had expelled from the town "nostre serviteur 
maistre Guillaume Farel " ; not content with that, they bad 
recently misused their “ servants" Froment and Alexandre 
for protesting against the sermons of a Jacobin monk 
(Furbiti) who " preached only lies, errors, and blasphemies 
against God, the faith, and ourselves, wounding our honour, 
calling us Jews, Turks, and dogs"; that the banishment 
of Alexandre and the hunting of Froment touched them 
(the Council of Bern), and that they would not suffer it. 

* Li Lvoaiti du CalvinUms, pp. 74, 75, 247 (where OaniiB Ib celled Aleiandw 
de IfoleDdino). Froment, who lied been compelled to quit OeneTe, had re- 
turned to the town along with Alexandre Canua immediatelj after the 
departure of the Bishop on the 14th of July 1685. 

* Furbiti permitted himself to use strong language. Bren the Romanist 
chronicler, the nun Jeanne de Jussie, records that Furbiti ** touched to the 
quick the Lutheran dogs,” and said that **all those who belonged to that 
cursed sect were licentious, gluttons, lascmons, ambitious, homicides, and 
bandits, who loyed nothing but sensnalitj, and liyed as the brutes, reysNO- 
dog nsitber Ood nor their superion " (L$ L § 9 ain dm Calviniame, p. 79). 
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They demanded the immediate arrest of the **eaffwd**^ 
(Furbiti): and they said they were about to send an 
embassy to Geneva to vindicate pv^h'cly the honour of God 
and their own.* 

As the Council of Bern meant to enforce a Public 
Disputation, they sent Farel to Geneva. He reached the 
city on the evening of December 20 th. 

The letter was read to the Council of Geneva upon Dec. 
21st, and they at once gave orders to the vicar to prevent 
Furbiti leaving the town. But the vicar, who had resolved 
to try his strength against Bern, refused, and actually 
published two mandates (Dec. 31st, 1533, and Jan. let, 
1634) denouncing the Genevese Syndics, forbidding any of 
the citizens to read the Holy Scriptures, and ordering all 
copies of translations of the Bible, whether in German or in 
French, to be seized and burnt.* The dispute between 
Syndics and vicar was signalised by riots promoted by the 
extreme Bomanist party. The Council, anxious not to pro- 
ceed to extremities, contented themselves with placing a 
guard to watch Furbiti ; and the monk was attended con- 
tinually, even when he went to and from the church, by a 
guard of three halberdiers. 

The Bernese embassy arrived on the 4th of January, 
and had prolonged audience of the Council of Geneva on 
the 5 th and 7 th. They insisted on a fair treatment for 
the Evangelical party, which meant freedom of conscience 
and the right of public worship, and they demanded that 
Furbiti should be compelled to justify his charges against 
the Evangelicals in the presence of learned men who could 
speak for the Council of Bern. The Genevan authorities 
had no wish to break irrevocably with their Bishop, nor to 
coerce the ecclesiastical authorities ; they pleaded that 
Furbiti was not under their jurisdiction, and they referred 

^ Cqfard need not be taken to mean hj/pocHUt it waa common! j need to 
denote a mendicant friar. 

* The letter is given in Herminjard, CarrapondaimcB, ete. iii. 119/. 

* The MS. ohroniole of Michel Boaet ia the aonroe for the atatemmit abont 
the order to bum tranalationa of the Soriptore. 
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the Bernese deputies to the Bishop or his vicar. "We 
have been ordered to apply to you/' said the deputies from 
Bern. " Your answer makes us see that you seek delay, 
and that you are not treating us fairly ; that you think little 
of the honour of the C!ouucil of Bern. Here is the treaty 
of alliance (they produced the document), and we are about 
to tear off the seala" This was the formal way among tho 
Swiss of cancelling a treaty. The Councillors of Geneva 
then proposed that they should compel the monk to 
appear before them and the deputies of Bern, when 
explanations might be demanded from him. The deputies 
accepted the offer, but on condition that there should be 
a conference between the monk (Furbiti) and theologians 
sent from Bern (Farel and Viret). Next day Furbiti was 
taken from the episcopal palace and placed in the town’s 
prison (Jan. 8th), and on the morrow (Jan. 9tli) he was 
brought before the Council There he refused to plead 
before secular judges. The Council of Geneva tried in vain 
to induce the vicar to nominate an ecclesiastical delegate 
who was to sit in the Council and be present at the confer- 
ence. Their negotiations with the vicar, carried on for 
some days, were in vain. Then they attempted to induce 
the Bernese to depart from their conditions. The Council 
of Bern was immovable. It insisted on the immediate 
payment by the Genevese of the debt due to Bern for the 
war of deliverance and on the punishment of Furbiti (Jan. 
25th, 1534). Driven to the wall, the Council of Geneva 
resolved to override the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Bishop and his vicar. Furbiti was compelled to appear 
before the Council and the deputies of Bern, and to answer 
to Farel and Viret on Jan. 27th and Feb. 3rd (1634). 
On the afternoon of the latter day the partisans of the 
Bishop got up another riot, in which one of them poniarded 
an Evangelical, Nicolas Bergier. This riot seems to have 
exhausted the patience of the peaceable citizens of Geneva, 
whether Romanists or Evangelicals. A band of about five 
hundred assembled armed before the Town Hall, informed 
the Council that they would no longer tolerate riots caused 
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by turbulent priests, and that they were ready to support 
civic authority and put down lawlessness with a strong 
hand. The Council thereupon acted energetically. That 
night the murderer, Claude Pennet, who had hid himself in 
the belfry of the cathedral, was dragged from his place of 
concealment, tried next day, and hanged on the day fol- 
lowing (Feb. 5th). The houses of the principal rioters 
were searched, and letters discovered proving a plot 
to seize the town and deliver it into the hands of the 
Bishop. Pierre de la Baume had gone the length of 
nominating a member of the Council of Freiburg, M. 
Pavillard, to act as his deputy in secular affairs, and ordering 
him to massacre the Evangelicals within the city. 

When the excitement had somewhat died down, the 
deputies of Bern pressed for a renewal of the proceedings 
against FurbitL The monk was again brought before the 
Council, and confronted by Farel and Viret. He was 
forced to confess that he could not prove his assertions 
from the Holy Scriptures, but had based them on the 
Decretals and the writings of Thomas Aquinas, admitting 
that he had transgressed the regulations of the Council of 
Geneva. He promised that, if allowed to preach on the 
following Sunday (Feb. 15tb), he would make public re- 
paration to the Council of Bern. When Sunday came he 
refused to keep his promise, and was sent back to prison.^ 

Meanwhile the Evangelical community in Geneva was 
growing, and taking organised form. One of the most 
prominent of the Genevan Evangelicals, Jean Baudichon de 
la Maisonneuve, prepared a hall by removing a partition 
between two rooms in his magnificent house, situated in 
that part of the city which was the cradle of the Beforma- 

‘Forbitl WM releuediii April 1686 at the request of Fianois l. ofFrsnoa 
He was ezohanged for Antoine Sannier, a Swiss Evangelieal in prison in 
Franoe. Suoh exohsnges were not nnoommon between the Protestant 
eantons and Franoe. — Hemiiigard, Corrttpondanee, eta iii. 896 /. 

A (hll aoeount of the conferences between Farel and Furbiti is given in 
LtUnt etrtaimea d'aueunt grand* troublM tt tnmatU* nu* d OuU v* , 
av*e la dtiputatica/aieU fan 16S4, eto. (Basel, 1688). The booklet ie veiy 
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tion in Geneva. There Farel, Viret, and Froment preached 
to three or four hundred persona; and there the first 
baptism according to the Keformed rite was celebrated in 
Oeneva (Feb. 22nd, 1533). The audiences soon increased 
beyond the capacity of the hall, and the Evangelicals, pro- 
tected by the presence of the Bernese deputies, took posses- 
sion of the large audience hall or church of the Convent 
of the Cordeliers in the same street (March let). The 
deputies from Bern frequently asked the Council of Genova 
to grant the use of one of the churches of the town for the 
Evangelicals, but were continually answered that the 
Council had not the power, but that they would not object 
if the Evangelicals found a suitable place. This indirect 
authorisation enabled them to meet in the convent church, 
which held between four and five thousand people, and 
which was frequently filled. Thus the little band increased. 
Farel preached for the first time in St. Peter’s on the 8th 
of August 1635. Services were held in other houses 
also.^ 

The Bishop of Geneva, foiled in bis attempt to regain 
possession of the town by well-planned riots, united him- 
self with the Duke of Savoy to conquer the city by force 
of arms. Their combined forces advanced against Geneva ; 
they overran the country, seized and pillaged the country 
houses of the citizens, and subjected the town itself to a 

* Ac^oiiiiDg the house of Baudiohoo, with ooe building between them, was 
s Urge mansion occupied by the Seigneur de Thorens, a strong partisan of 
the Reformation. He was a Sayoyard, expelled from his country because of 
his religious principles. He acquired citizenship in Bern. The Bernese, on 
the eye of their embassy, which reached Geneva on Jan. 4th, had bought this 
house, and placed M. de Thorens therein, intending it to be a place where 
the Eyangelicals could meet in safety under the protection of Bern. It is prob- 
able that in time of special danger the Eyangelicals met there for public 
worship. When the Council of Freiburg objected to Farel's preaching, the 
Council of Oeneva replied that the senrices were held in the house of the 
deputies of Bern. Cf. Herminjard, Curretpiindance^ etc. ix. 459/., 489/. ; 
Jeanne de Jussie, Ze Levain dv Gaftnnime. pp. 91,106, 107 (where the poor 
nun deserihes the yarlous ceremonies of the Reformed cult with all the venom 
and coarseness of sixteenth century Romanism) ; Baum, ProeU ds Baudidum 

la MadaomaeiufM meaaai dPhMtU a Zpon^ (Geneva, 1678), pp. 110^ 
111 ; BoamMgiM^ /em» CoM/a. iL 126/., iiL 196-96. 
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close investment. The war was a grievous matter for the 
city, but it furthered the Reformation. The Bishop had 
leagued himself with the old enemy of Geneva ; the priests, 
the monks, the nuns were eager for his success ; he com- 
pelled patriotic Roman Catholics to choose between their 
religion and their country. It was also a means of dis- 
playing the heroism of the Protestant pastors. Farel and 
Froment were high-spirited Frenchmen, who scoffed at 
any danger lying in the path of duty. They had braved a 
thousand perils in their missionary work. Viret was not 
less courageous. The three worked on the fortifications with 
the citizens ; they shared the watches of the defenders ; 
they encouraged the citizens by word and deed. The 
Genevese were prepared for any sacrifices to preserve their 
liberties. Four faubourgs, which formed a second town 
almost as large as the first, were ordered to be demolished 
to strengthen the defence. The city was reduced to great 
straits, and the citizens of Bern seemed to be deaf to 
their cries for help. 

Bern was doing its best by embassies to assist them ; 
but it dared not attack the Pays de Vaud when Freiburg, 
angry at the process of the Reformation, threatened a 
counter attack. After the siege was raised, the strongholds 
in tlie surrounding country remained in the possession of 
the enemy, and the people belonging to Geneva were 
liable to be pillaged and maltreated. 

Within the city the number of Evangelicals increased 
week by week, ^en came a sensational event which 
brought about the ruin of the Roman Catholic party. A 
woman, Antoina Vax, cook in the house of Claude Bernard, 
with whom the three pastors dwelt, attempted to poison 
Viret, Farel, and Froment.^ The confession of the prisoner, 

' The poison was placed in some spinach soup, and the popular story wae 
that Farel escaped because he did not like the food ; that Froment had 
seated himself at table to take his share, when news was brought to him 
that his wife and children had arrived at Geneva — he rose from the table at 
once to go to meet them, and left the soup untested. Poor Viret was the 
only one who took his share, and became veiy iU immediately afterwards. 
The prisoner’s confession, lately exhumed from the Geneva archives, tdls 
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combined with other ciicumstances, created the impresaion 
among the members of Council and the people of Geneva 
that the priests of the town hod instigated the attempt, and 
a strong feeling in favour of the Protestant pastors swept 
over the city. The Council at once provided lodging for 
Viret and Farel in the Convent of the Cordeliers. When 
the guardian of that convent asked leave to hold public 
discussions on religious questions in the great church belong- 
ing to the convent, it was at once granted. 

The Council itself made arrangements for the public 
Disputation. Five TlUses ivangiliques were drafted by the 
Protestant pastors, and the Council invited discussion upon 
them from all and sundry.^ Invitations were sent to the 
canons of the cathedral, and to all the priests and monks 
of Geneva; safe-conducts were promised to all foreign 
theologians who desired to take part ; * a special attempt 
was made to induce a renowned Paris Roman Catholic 
champion, Pierre Cornu, a theologian trained at the 
Sorbonne, who happened to be at Grenoble, to defend the 
Romanist position by attacking the Theses. The Theses 
themselves were posted up in Geneva as early as the Ist of 
May (1635), and copies were sent to all the priests and 
convents within the territories of the Genevans.* 

The Disputation was fixed to open on the 30 th of May. 
The Council nominated eight commissioners, half of whom 
were Roman Catholics, to maintain order, and four secre- 
taries to keep minutes of the proceedings.^ Efforts were 
made to induce Roman Catholic theologians of repute for 
their learning to attend and attack the Theses. But the 
Bishop of Geneva had forbidden the Disputation, and the 

soother tale. The woman aaid that ahe etuffed a email bone with the 
poiaon, and placed it in Viret'a bowl ; but was afraid to do the same to 
Farel'a because his soup was too clear. Cf. extracts quoted in Donmergue's 
Jeon Calvin^ etc. ii. 138, 184 n. 

‘ The ThMSf are given in Ruchat, HUeoire ds la JU/ormaiion de la Faisii, 
111. 857. 

* Hermixgard, Corr u pondajtee, etc. iii. 294, 295 is. 

* Le Levain du Oalvinismet p. 118. 

« Hermiigaitl, OorresptmtkMCSt eto. iii. 294 n.. 
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Council were unable to prevail on any stranger to appear. 
When the opening day arrived, and the Council, commis- 
sioners, and secretaries were solemnly seated in their places 
in the great hall of the convent, no Bomanist defender of 
the faith appeared to impugn the Evangelical Theses, Farel 
and Viret nevertheless expounded and defended. The Dis- 
putation continued at intervals during four weeks, till the 
24th of Juna Bomanist champions accepted the Befor- 
mers’ challenge — Jean Chapuis, prior of the Dominican 
convent at Plainpalais, near Geneva, and Jean Cachi, 
confessor to the Sisters of St. Clara in the city. But they 
were no match for men like FareL Chapuis himself 
apologised for the absence of the Genevan priests and 
monks, by saying that even in his convent there was a lack 
of learned men. The weakness of the Bomanist defence 
made a great impression on the people of Geneva. They 
went about saying to each other, If all Christian princes 
permitted a free discussion like our MM. of Geneva, the 
aflair would soon be settled without burnings, or slaughter, 
or murders ; but the Pope and his followers, the cardinals 
and the bishops and the priests, know well that if free 
discussion is permitted all is lost for them. So all these 
powers forbid any discussion or conversation save by fire 
and by sword.” They knew that all throughout Bomance 
Switzerland the Beformers, whether in a minority or in a 
majority, were eager for a public discussion. 

When the Disputation was ended, Farel urged the 
Council to declare themselves on the side of the Beforma- 
tion ; but they hesitated until popular tumults forced then 
hand. On July 23rd, Farel preached in the Church of 
the Madeleina The Council made mild remonstrances. 
Then he preached in the Church of St. Gervaia Lastly, 
on the 8th of August, the people forced him to preach in 
the Cathedral, St. Peter’s (Aug. 8 th). In the afternoon 
the priests were at vespers as usuaL As they chanted the 
Psalm— 

** Their idola are silver and gold. 

The work of men'k hands. 
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Thej have moaths, bat they speaX not: 

Eyes have they, but they see not ; 

They have ears, but they hear not; 

Noses have they, but they smell not ; 

They have hands, but they handle not; 

Feet have they, but they walk not ; 

Neither speak they through their throat,” 

Bomeone in the throng shouted, " You curse, as you chant, 
all who make graven images and trust in them. Why do 
you let them remain here ? ** It was the signal for a 
tumult The crowd rushed to throw to the ground and 
break in pieces the statues of the saints ; and the children 
pushing among the crowd picked up the fragments, and 
rushing to the doors, said, We have the gods of the priests, 
would you like some ? " ^ Next day the riots were renewed 
in the parish and convent churches, and the images of the 
saints were defaced or destroyed. 

The C!ouncil met on the 9 th, and summoned Farel 
before them. The minutes state that he made an oreUto 
moffna, ending with the declaration that he and his follow- 
preachers were willing to submit to death if it could be 
shown that they taught anything contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. Then, falling on his knees, he poured forth one 
of those wonderful prayers which more than anything else 
exhibited the exalted enthusiasm of the great missionary. 
The religious question was discussed next day in the Council 
of the Two Hundred^ when it was resolted to abolish the 
Mass provisionally, to summon the monks before the Council, 
and to ask them to give their reasons for maintaining the Mass 
and the worship of the saints. The two Councils resolved 
to inform the people of Bern about what they had done.* 

It is evident that the two Councils had been hurried 
by the iconoclastic zeal of the people along a path they 

* Fromoit, AtUa ei peite, eto. pp. 144-146 : '^Noub btoob 1m diauz dm 
PrebrtM, en vooII^b toob f at 1m iectoynt aprM cialx ” (p. 145). 

* Tha minuta ia givan in Hermiiuard, Oarrmpandanm, eta iii. 424 ; mod 
the letter of the two Oounoile written for the infonnation of the OounoilB of 
Bematp. S82. 
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tionB of monks and secnlaxs were informed by tiie Council 
that they must cease saying Mass until further orders were 
given. The Seformation was legally established in Geneva, 
and the city stood forth with Bern as altogether Protestant* 

The dark clouds on the political horizon were rising. 
France seemed about to interfere in favour of Geneva, and 
the fear of France in possession of the “gate of western 
Switzerland ” was stronger than reluctance to permit 
Geneva to become a Protestant city. The Council of 
Freiburg promised to allow the Bernese army to march 
through their territory. Bern renounced its alliance with 
Savoy on November 29th, 1535. War was declared on 
January 16th. The army of Bern left its territories, 
gathering reinforcements as it went ; for towns like 
Neuville, NeuchAtel, Lausanne, Payeme — oppressed Pro- 
testant communities in Bomance Switzerland — ^felt that the 
hour of their liberation was at hand, and their armed 
burghers were eager to strike one good stroke at their 
oppressors under the leadership of the proud republic. 
There was little fighting. The greater part of the Pays de 
Vaud was conquered without striking a blow, and the army 
of the Duke of Savoy and the Bishop of Geneva was dis- 
persed without a battle. A few sieges were needed to 
complete the victory. The great republic, after its fashion, 
had waited till the opportune moment, and then struck 
once and for alL Its decisive victory brought deliverance 
not only to Geneva, but to Lausanne and many other Pro- 
testant municipalities in Romance Switzerland (Aug. 7th, 
1536). The democracy of Geneva was served heir to the 
seignorial rights of the Bishop, and to the sovereign rights 
of the Duke of Savoy over city and landa Geneva became 
an independent republic under the protectorate of Bern, and 
to some extent dependent on that canton. 

In the month of December 1535, the Syndics and 
Ck>uncil of Geneva had adopted the legend on the coat of 
arms of the town, Post Uiubrtu lux — a device which became 

* The ninnie of GoancU to quoted In Donmei^gne^ J»am CuMu, etc. IL 

M7. 
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very famous, and appeared on its coinage. The resolution 
of the Council of the Two Hundred to abolish the Mass 
and saint worship was officially confirmed by the citizens 
assembled, “ as was the custom, by sound of bell and of 
trumpet*’ (May 2l8t, 1636). 

Geneva had gained much. It had won political inde- 
pendence, for which it had been fighting for thirty years, 
modified by its relations to Bem,^ but greater than it had 
ever before enjoyed. The Reformed religion had been 
established, although the fact remained that the Romanist 
partisans had still a good deal of hidden strength. But 
much was still to be done to make the town the citadel of 
the Reformation which it was to become. Its past history 
had demoralised its people. The rule of dissolute bishops 
and the example of a turbulent and immoral clei'gy had 
poisoned the morals of the city.* The liberty won might 
easily degenerate into licence, and ominous signs were not 
lacking that this was about to take place. “ It is impos- 
sible to deny,” says Kampschulte, the Roman Catholic 
biographer of Calvin, ** that disorder and demoralisation had 
become threatening in Geneva ; it would have been almost 
a miracle had it not been so.” Farel did what he could. 
He founded schools. He organised the hospitals. He 
strove to kindle moral life in the people of his adopted 
city. But his talents and his character fitted him much 
more for pioneer work than for the task which now lay 
before him. 

^ For these relations, of. Durrant, Xes Rdalitma politijues ds Genive aiMC 
Bwne ei les Sutsses, de 1636 d 1664 (1894). 

* The deYout Romanist, Sosur Jeanne de Jnssie, testiftes, with medieval 
fhinkneas, to the disMolnte lives of the Romish clergy : '' II est Hen vray 
lee Prelate et gene tlBgliee pour ee tempe ne gardoieni pae Hen lewre nones ei 
estat, mate gaudieeoieni dieeolvmeni dee Hone de VJ^gliee tenant femmee en 
lubrieiU et adulUre^ et quaet tout le peuple eetoit ii\feet de eeet abominable et 
detestable ptchd : dUmt eet d eeavoir gue lee ptehSzdu monde eUtondoiententoutee 
eortee de gene, gui ineitoient lire de Dieu d y mettre ea punition divine " 
{Le Levain du Calvinteme, p. 86 ; of. minntee of the GonneU of Geneva at 
p, 241). Even the nans of Geneva, with the exception of the none of St. 
CQaim, to whom Jeanne de Joasie belonged, were notoriooe for their oondaot ; 
•£ Henniigard, Oorreepondanee, ete. ▼. 849 n. 
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Farel was a chivalrous Frenchman, bom among the 
mountains of Dauphind, whose courage, amounting to reck- 
less daring, won for him the passionate admiration of 
soldiers like Wildermuth,^ and made him volunteer to lead 
any forlorn hope however desperate. He was sympathetic 
to soft-heartedness, yet utterly unable to restrain his tongue ; 
in danger of his life one week because of his violent lan- 
guage, and the next almost adored, by those who would 
have slain him, for the reckless way in which ha nursed the 
sick and dying during a visitation of the plague. He was 
the brilliant partisan leader, seeing only what lay before 
his eyes ; incapable of self-restraint ; a learned theologian, 
yet careless in his expression of doctrine, and continually 
liable to misapprehension. No one was bettor fitted to 
attack the enemy’s strongholds, few less able to hold them 
when once possessed. He saw, without the faintest trace 
of jealousy — the man was too noble— others* building on 
the foundations he had laid. It is almost pathetic to see 
that none of the Romance Swiss churches whose Apostle he 
had been, cared to retain him as their permanent leader. 
In the closing years of bis life he went back to bis beloved 
France, and ended as he had begun, a pioneer evangelist in 
Lyons, Metz, and elsewhere, — a leader of forlorn hopes, 
carrying within him a perpetual spring and the eflervescing 
recklessness of youth. He had early seen that the pioneer 
life which he led was best lived without wife or children, 
and he remained unmarried until bis sixty-ninth year. 
Then he met with a poor widow who had lost husband and 
property for religion’s sake in Rouen, and had barely escaped 
with life. He married her daughter because in no other 
way could he find for her a home and protection. 

Geneva needed a man of altogether different mould of 
character to do the work that was now necessary. When 
Farel’s anxieties and vexations were at their height, he 

' Cf. Wflilannnih'a letter to the Coiutett ^ th» Two Bwodroi Ib 
B ara, telliag that Feral wu In priaon at Payarae : “ Wonld that I bad 
twenty Beraeae nrith me, and witit the help of God we wonld not havo par 
■ittad what haa happened ” (Ilenninjard, Olerrngwadanea, ato. U. S44). 
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learned almost by accident that a distinguished young 
French scholar, journeying from Ferrara to Basel, driven 
out of his direct course by war, had arrived in Geneva, and 
was staying for a night in the town. This was Calvin. 


§ 4. Calvin : YcnUh and Education. 

Jean Cauvin (latinised into Calvinus) was bom at 
Noyon in Picardy on the 10th of July 1509. He was 
the second son in a family of four sons and two daughters. 
His father, Gerard Cauvin, was a highly esteemed lawyer, 
the confidential legal adviser of the nobility and higher 
clergy of the district. His mother, Jeanne La France, a 
very beautiful woman, was noted for her devout piety and 
her motherly affection. Calvin, who says little about his 
childhood, relates how he was once taken by his mother on 
the festival of St. Anna to see a relic of the saint preserved 
in the Abbey of Ourscamp, near Noyon, and that he re- 
members kissing part of the body of St. Anna, the mother 
of the Virgin Mary.” ' 

The Cauvins belonged to what we should call the upper 
middle class in social standing, and the young Jean entered 
the house of the noble family of de Montmor to share the 
education of the children, his father paying for all his 
expenses. The young de Montmors were sent to College 
in Paris, and Jean Cauvin, then fourteen years of age, went 
with them. This early social training never left Calvin, 
who was always the reserved, polished French gentleman 
— a striking contrast to his great predecessor Luther. 

Calvin was a Picard, and the characteristics of the 
province weie seen in its greatest son. The Picards were 
always independent, frequently strongly anti-clerical, com- 
bining in a singular way fervent enthusiasm and a cold 
tenacity of purpose. No province in France had produced 
BO many sympathisers with Wiclif and Hus, and “ Picards ” 
was a term met with as frequently on the books of 
Inquisitors as “ Wiclifites,” “ Hussites,” or “ Waldenses ” — 
* DounMigiM^ Jtam CWvin, eto. L 4A 
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all the names denoting dissenters from the mediieval 
Church who accepted all the articles of the Apostles' Creed 
but were strongly anti-clerical. Tiiese ** brethren " lingered 
in all the countries of Western Europe until the sixteenth 
century, and their influence made itself felt in the 
beginnings of the stirrings for reform. 

Gerard Cauvin had early seen that his second son, 
Jean, was de bon esprit^ d*une prompte ncUurelle d coneevoir, 
et inventif en Fentude des Uttres humaines} and this inducoil 
him to give the boy as good an education as he could, anil 
to destine him for the study of theology. His legal con- 
nection with the higlier clergy of Noyon enabled him, in 
the fashion of the day, to procure for his son more than 
one benefice. The boy was tonsured, a portion of the 
revenue was used to pay for a curate who did the work, 
and the rest went to provide for the lad's education. 

Young Calvin went with the three sons of the de 
liontinor family to the College de la Marche in Paria It 
was not a famous one, but when ('alvin 8tudif3d there in 
the lowest class he had as his professor Mathurin Cordier, 
the ablest teacher of his generation.* His aim was to give 
his pupils a thorough knowledge of the French and Latin 
languages — a foundation on which they might afterwards 
build for themselves. He had a singularly sweet disposi- 
tion, and a very open mind. He was brought to know the 
Gospel by Bobert Estienne, and in 1636 his name was 
inscribed, along with those of Courat and Clement Marot, 
on the list of the principal heretics in Paris. Calvin was 
not permitted to remain long under this esteemed teacher. 
The atmosphere was probably judged to be too liberal for 
one who was destined to study theology, was trans- 
ferred to the more celebrated College de Montaigu. Calvin 
was again fortunate in his principal teachera He became 

* Doamergae, Jean Calvin, etc. L 85. 

* Oordier, Cordariu, Oordeiy, was a well-known name in Seottiah parish 
schools a centaiy ago, where his exercises were used in almost eveiy Latin 
olasa. He became a conTert of the Befomied Taith, and did his bast to spread 
Evangelical doctrines bj means of the sentences to be turned into Latin. He 
foUowed his gnat pupil to Genera, and died thwe in his eightj-eigbth jear. 
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the pupil of No8l B4da and of Pierre Tempdte, who taught 
him the art of formal disputation. 

Calvin had come to Paris in his fourteenth jear, and 
left it when he was nineteen — ^the years when lad 
becomes a man, and his ohareuster is definitely formed. If 
we are to judge by his own future references, no .one had 
more formative influence over him than Mathurin Cordier 
— short as had been the period of their familiar inter- 
course. Calvin had shown a singularly acute mind, and 
proved himself to be a scholar who invariably surpassed 
his fellow studenta He was always surrounded by 
attached friends — the three brothers de Montmor, the 
yotmger members of the famous family of Cop, and many 
others. These student friends were devoted to him all his 
life. Many of them settled with him at Geneva. 

Calvin left the College de Montaigu in 1528. Some- 
time during the same year another celebrated pupil entered 
it This was Ignatius Loyola. Whether the two great 
leaders attended College together, whether they ever met 
it is impossible to say — the dates are not precise enough. 

“Perhaps they crossed each other in some street of 
Mount Sainte-Geneviive : the young Frenchman of eighteen 
on horseback as usual, and the Spaniard of six and thirty 
on foot, his purse furnished with some pieces of gold he 
owed to charity, driving before him an ass burdened with 
his books, and carrying in his pocket a manuscript, entitled 
Exerdtia Spiritualia,” ^ 

Calvin left Paris because his hither had now resolved 
that his son should be a lawyer and not a theologian. 
Gerard Cauvin had quarrelled with the ecclesiastics of 
Noyon, and had even been excommunicated. He refused 
to render his accounts in two executry cases, and had 
remained obstinate. Why he was so, it is impossible to 
say. His children had no difiiculty in arranging matters 
after his death. The quarrel ended the hopes of the hither 
to provide well for his son in the Church, and he ordered 
' DounwgiM, Jmm CoMit, L MS. 
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him to quit Faris for the great law school at Orleana It 
is by no means improbable that the father’s decision was 
very welcome to the son. Size teljs us that Calvin had 
already got some idea of the true religion, had begun to 
study the Holy Scriptures, and to separate himself from 
the ceremonies of the Church ; * — perhaps his friendship 
with Pierre Bobert Oliv^tan, a relation, a native of Noyon, 
and the translator of the Bible into French, hod brought 
this about The young man went to Orleans in the early 
part of 1528 and remained there for a yedr, then went on 
to Bourges, in order to attend the lectures of the famous 
publicist, Andr4 Alciat, who was destined to be as great a 
reformer of the study of law as Calvin was of the study 
of theology. In Orleans with its Humanism, and in 
Bourges with its incipient Protestantism, Calvin was placed 
in a position favourable for the growth of ideas which had 
already taken root in his mind. At Bourges he studied 
Greek under Wolmar, a Lutheran in all but the name, and 
dedicated to him long afterwards his Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthiane. He seems to have lived 
in the house of Wolmar; another inmate was Theodore 
de B6ze, the future leader of the Protestants of France, 
then a boy of twelve. 

The death of his father (May 26tb, 1531) left Calvin 
his own master. He had obeyed the paternal wishes when 
he studied for the Church in Paris; he bad obediently 
transferred himself to the study of law ; he now resolved 
to follow the bent of bis own mind, and, dedicating himself 
to study, to become a man of letters. He returned to 
Paris and entered the College Fortet, meaning to attend 
the lectures of the Humanist professors whom Francis L, 
under the guidance of Bud4 and Cop, was attracting to his 
capital These "royal lecturers" and their courses of 
instruction were looked on with great suspicion by the 
Sorbonne, and Calvin’s conduct in placing himself under 
tbeir instruction showed that he had already emancipated 
himself from that strict devotion to the " superstitions of 
* Oeiyme Beformt Uem m, xliz. p. 131. 
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the Papacy to which he tells us that he was obstinately 
attach^ in his boyhood. He soon became more than the 
pupil of Bud^, Cop, and other Humanists. He was a friend, 
admitted within the family circle. He studied Greek with 
Pierre Dan^s and Hebrew under Vatable. In due time 
(April 1532), when barely twenty-three years of age, he 
published at his own expense his first book, a learned 
commentary on the two books of Seneca’s De Clementia. 

The book is usually referred to as an example of 
precocious erudition. The author shows that he knew as 
minutely as extensively the whole round of classical 
literature accessible to his times. He quotes, and that 
aptly, from fifty- five separate Latin authors — from thirty- 
three separate works of Cicero, from all the works of 
Horace and Ovid, from five comedies of Terence, and 
from all the works of Virgil. He quotes from twenty-two 
separate Greek authors — from five or six of the principal 
writings of Aristotle, and from four of the writings of 
Plato and of Plutarch. Calvin does not quote Plautus, but 
his use of the phrase reTtwram fojurt makes it likely that 
he was well acquainted with that writer also.^ The future 
theologian was also acquainted with many of the Fathers 
— with Augustine, Lactantius, Jerome, Synesius, and 
Cyprian. Erasmus had published an edition of Seneca, and 
had advised scholars to write commentaries, and young 
Calvin followed the advice of the Prince of Humanists. 
Did he imitate him in more ? Did Calvin also disdain 
to use the New Learning merely to display scholarship, 
did he mean to put it to modem uses ? Francis i. was 
busy with one of his sporadic persecutions of the 
Huguenots when the book was published, and learned 
conjectures have been made whether the two facts had any 
designed connection — An exhortation addressed to an 
emperor to exercise clemency, and a king engaging in 
persecuting his subjects. Two things seem to show that 

1 I owe this infereDoe to my brother. Professor LiDdssy of St. Andrews ; 
he sdds thot Plnatns was greatly stadied in the time of OalTin's jonth in 
fhunoe. 
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* Oeiyme Beformt Uem m, xliz. p. 131. 
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was a beginning. He received then some taste of true 
piety (aliquo verm pUtaiia gusto). He was abashed to find, 
he goes on to relate, that barely a year afterwards, those 
who had a desire to learn what pure doctrine was 
gradually ranged themselves around him to learn from 
him who knew so little (ms novUium adhue et tironem). 
This was perhaps at Orleans, but it may have been at 
Bourgea When he returned to Paris to betake himself 
to Humanist studies, he was a Protestant, convinced 
intellectually as well as drawn by the pleadings of 
the heart. He joined the little band who had gathered 
round Estienne de la Forge, who met secretly in the 
house of that pious merchant, and listened to the 
addresses of Oerard Boussel. He was frequently called 
upon to expound the Scriptures in the little society; 
and a tradition, which there is no reason to doubt, declares 
that he invariably concluded his discourse with the words, 
'* If God be for us, who can be against us 7 ” 

He was suddenly compelled to flee from Paria The 
theologians of the Sorbonne were vehemently opposed to the 
" royal lecturers ’* who represented the Humanism favoured 
by Margaret, the sister of Francis, and Queen of Navarra 
In their wrath they had dared to attack Margaret’s famous 
book, Miroir de Fdme pteheresse, and had in consequence 
displeased the Court. Nicolas Cop, the friend of Calvin, 
professor in the College of Sainte Barbe, was Hector of the 
University (1533). He assembled the four faculties, and 
the faculty of medicine disowned the proceedings of the 
theologiana It was the custom for the Hector to deliver 
an address before the University yearly during his term 
of office, and Cop asked his friend Calvin to compose the 
oration.^ Calvin made use of the occasion to write on 
“ Christian Philosophy,” taking for his motto, "Blessed are 

* For the histoiy of this Diacourw written by Calvin and prononnead by 
Oop, aoe E. Donmergne, Jeam Calvin ; Lev hcmme* et let ehoiet de ton tempt 
(Lanaanne, 1899), i. 331^. ; A. Leng, Die Bektkmng J. Oalvine (Leipxig; 
1897), p. 48^ For accounts of the attempts to arrest Nicolas Cep and 
Oalvin, sea the letter of Francis i. to the Bnrlement of Paris in Hermiigard, 
Ottre^emdsnet, eto. UL 114-118, and tbasditor's notaa^ also pi 41A 
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iht foor «n ^rit " (Matt v. 3). The diacoone was an 
eloquent defence of Evangelical truth, in which the author 
borrowed from Erasmus and from Luther, besides adding 
obaracteristic ideas of his own. The wrath of the 
Sorbonne may be imagined. Two monks were employed 
to accuse the author of heresy before ParUmaU, which 
responded willingly. It called the attention of the King 
to papal Bulls against the Lutheran heresy. Meanwhile 
people discovered that Calvin was the real author, and he 
bad to flee from Paris. After wanderings throughout 
France he found refuge in Basel (1636). 

It was there that he finished his ChristiaruB Beligionis 
Iiutiivtio, which had for its preface the celebrated letter 
addressed to Francis L King of France. The book was 
the strongest weapon Protestantism bad yet forged 
against the Papacy, and the letter ** a bold proclamation, 
solemnly made by a young man of six-and-twenty, who, 
more or less unconsciously, assumed the command of 
Protestantism against its enemies, calumniators, and 
persecutors.” News had reached Basel that Francis, 
who was seeking the alliance of the German Lutheran 
Princes, and was posing as protector of the German 
Protestants, had resolved to purge bis kingdom of the so- 
called heresy, and was persecuting his Protestant subjects. 
This double-dealing gave vigour to Calvin’s pen. He 
says in his preface that he wrote the book with two 
distinct purposes. He meant it to prepare and qualify 
students of theology for reading the divine Word, that 
they may have an easy introduction to it, and be able to 
proceed in it without obstruction. He also meant it to be 
a vindication of the teaching of the Beformers against the 
calumnies of their enemies, who bad uiged the King of 
France to persecute them and drive them from France. 
His dedication was : To Hit Mott Gradout Majetty, Fnmdt, 
King of France and his sovereign, John Calvin wisheth 
peace and salvation in Christ. Among other things be said : 

” I exhibit my confession to you that you may know the 
nature of that doctrine which is the object of snob 
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unbounded rage to those madmen who are now disturbing 
your kingdom with fire and sword. For I shall not be 
afraid to acknowledge that this treatise contains a summary 
of that very doctrine which, according to their clamours, 
deserves to be punished with imprisonment, banishment, 
proscription, and fiames, and to be exterminated from the 
face of the earth.” 

He meant to state in calm precise fashion what 
Protestants believed ; and he made the statement in such 
a way as to challenge comparison between those beliefs 
and the teaching of the mediseval Church. He took 
the Apoatlea’ Creed, the venerable symbol of Western 
Christendom, and proceeded to show that when tested by 
this standard the Protestants were truer Catholics than 
the Itomanists. He took this ApoatUd Creed, which had 
been recited or sung in the public worship of the Church 
of the West from the earliest times, which differed from 
other creeds in this, that it owed its authority to no 
Council, but sprang directly from the heart of the Church, 
and he made it the basis of his Inatitutio. For the 
InatitiUio is an expansion and exposition of the Apoatled 
Creed, and of the four sentences which it explaina Its 
basis is : I believe in God the Father ; and in Hie Son 
Jeatia Chriat ; and in the Holy Ohoat ; and in the Holy 
Catholic Church. The InU/Uutio is divided into four parts, 
each part expounding one of these fundamental sentencea 
The first part describes God, the Creator, or, as the Creed 
says : *' God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth ” ; the second, God the Son, the Sedeemer and His 
Redemption; the third, God the Holy Ghost and His 
Means of Grace ; the fourth, the Holy Catholic Church, 
its nature and marks. 

This division and arrangement, based on the ApotAled 
Creed, means that Calvin did not think he was expounding 
a new theology or had joined a new Church. The 
theology of the Reformation was the old teaching of the 
Church of Christ, ,and the doctrinal beliefs of the 
Reformers were those views of truth which were founded 
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m the Word of Ood, and which had been known, or at 
least felt, by pious people all down the generations from 
the earliest centuriea He and his fellow Reformers 
believed and taught the old theology of the earliest creeds, 
made plain and freed from the superstitions which 
medisBval theologians had borrowed from pagan philosophy 
and practices. 

The first edition of the Insiiiutio was published in 
March 1536, in Latia It was shorter and in many 
wajrs inferior to the carefully revised editions of 1639 
and 1559. In the later editions the arrangement of 
topics was somewhat altered ; but the fundamental 
doctrine remains unchanged; the author was not a man 
to publish a treatise on theology without carefully weighing 
all that had to be said. In 1541, Calvin printed a French 
edition, which he had translated himself “ for the benefit 
of his countrymen." 

After finishing his InstUutio (the MS. was completed 
in August 1635, and the printing in March 1536), Calvin, 
under the assumed name of Charles d'Espeville, sot forth on 
a short visit to Italy with a companion, Louis du Tillet, 
who called himself Ix)uis de Haulmont. Ho intended to 
visit Ren^e, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XIL of 
France, known for her piety and her inclination to the 
Reformed faith. He also wished to see something of Italy. 
After a short sojourn he was returning to Strassburg, with 
the intention of settling there and devoting himself to a 
life of quiet study, when he was accidentally compelled to 
visit Geneva, and his whole plan of life was chang^. The 
story can best be told in his own worda He says in the 
preface to his Commentary on ike Pealme: 

"Ab the most direct route to Strassburg, to which I then 
intended to retire, was blocked by the wars, I had resolved 
to pass quickly by Geneva, without staying longer than a 
single night in that city. ... A person (Louis du Tillet) 
who has now returned to the Papists discovered me and 
made me known to others. Upon this Farel, who burned 
with an extraordinary zeal to advance the Gospel, immedi- 
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ately strained every nerve to detain me. After having 
learnt that my heart was set upon devoting myself to 
private studies, for which 1 wished to keep myself free 
from other pursuits, and finding that he gain^ nothing by 
entreaties, he proceeded to utter an imprecation, that God 
would curse my retirement and the tranquillity of the 
studies which 1 sought, if I should withdraw and refuse 
assistance when the necessity was so urgent. By this im- 
precation I was so stricken with terror that I desisted from 
the journey which I had undertaken.” 


§ 6. Calvin with Fartl in Oeneva, 

Calvin was twenty-seven years of age and Farel 
twenty years older when they began to work together in 
Geneva ; and, notwithstanding the disparity in age and 
utter dissimilarity of character, the two men became 
strongly attached to each other. “ We had one heart and 
one soul,” Calvin says. Farel introduced him to the lead- 
ing citizens, who were not much impressed by the reserved, 
frail young foreigner whose services their pastor was so 
anxious to secure. They did not even ask his name. The 
minute of the Council (Sept. 5th, 1536), giving him em- 
ployment and promising him support, runs : “ Master 

William Farel stated the need for the lecture begun by 
this Preruhman in St. Peter’s.” ^ Calvin had declined the 
pastorate ; but he had agreed to act as professor in 
sacred learning to the Church in Geneva {Sacrarum litera- 
rum in ecclesia Genevensi professory* His power was of 
that quiet kind that is scarcely felt till it has gripped and 
holds. 

He began his work by giving lectures daily in St. 
Peter’s on the Epistles of St. Paul They were soon felt 
to be both powerful and attractive. Calvin soon made a 
strong impression on the people of the city. An occasion 

^ ** Magiiter Oulielmiia Farellna proponit aionti sit neeessarU ilia leotura 
qiiam initiaTit UU Oallus in Sanoto Petro. Supplicat advideii de Ulo 
retinendo at sibi alimentando. Super quo fuit adrisum quod advideatnr 
do ipram onbotiiiondo '* (HeTmiqjanl, O o r rup ondanee, oto. ir. 67 n.). 
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m. the Word of God, and which had been known, or at 
least felt, by pious people all down the generations from 
the earliest centuriea He and his fellow Reformers 
believed and taught the old theology of the earliest creeds, 
made plain and freed from the superstitions which 
medisBval theologians had borrowed from pagan philosophy 
and practices. 

The first edition of the Insitiutio was published in 
March 1636, in Latin. It was shorter and in many 
ways inferior to the carefully revised editions of 1639 
and 1669. In the later editions the arrangement of 
topics was somewhat altered ; but the fundamental 
doctrine remains unchanged ; the author was not a man 
to publish a treatise on theology without carefully weighing 
all that had to be said. In 1641, Calvin printed a French 
edition, which he had translated himself ** for the benefit 
of his countrymen.** 

After finishing his InstUutio (the MS. was completed 
in August 1636, and the printing in March 1536), Calvin, 
under the assumed name of Charles d’Espeville, sot forth on 
a short visit to Italy with a companion, Louis du Tillet, 
who called himself Ix>uis de Haulmont. Ho intended to 
visit Rende, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XIL of 
France, known for her piety and her inclination to the 
Reformed faith. He also wished to see something of Italy. 
After a short sojourn he was returning to Strassburg, with 
the intention of settling there and devoting himself to a 
life of quiet study, when he was accidentally compelled to 
visit Geneva, and his whole plan of life was chang^. The 
story can best be told in his own worda He says in the 
preface to his CommerUary on the Psalms : 

** As the most direct route to Strassburg, to which I then 
intended to retire, was blocked by the wars, I had resolved 
to pass quickly by Geneva, without staying longer than a 
single night in that city. ... A person (Louis du Tillet) 
who has now returned to the Papists discovered me and 
made me known to others. Upon this Farel, who burned 
with an extraordinary zeal to advance the Gospel, immedi- 
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Bern in insisting on public Disputations was abundantly 
justified. 

Farel and Viret were the Protestant champions. Farel 
preached the opening sermon in the cathedral on Oct. let, and 
closed the conference hy another sermon on Oct. 8th. The 
discussion began on the Monday, when the huge cathedral 
was thronged by the inhabitants of the city and of the sur- 
rounding villagea In the middle of the church a space 
was reserved for the disputants. There sat the four secre- 
taries, the two presidents, and five commissioners repre- 
senting les Princes GhreCiena Messieurs de Berne, distinguished 
by their black doublets and shoulder-knots faced with red, 
and by their broad-brimmed hats ornamented with great 
bunches of feathers, — hats kept stiffly on heads as befiting 
the representatives of such potent lords. 

Calvin had not meant to speak ; Farel and Viret were 
the orators ; he was only there in attendance. But on the 
Thursday, when the question of the Beal Presence was dis- 
cussed, one of the Bomanists read a carefully prepared 
paper, in the course of which he said that the Protestants 
despised and neglected the ancient Fathers, fearing their 
authority, which was against their viewa Then Calvin 
rose. He began with the sarcastic remark that the 
people who reverenced the Fathers might spend some 
little time, in turning over their pages before they spoke 
about them. He quoted from one Father after another, — 
" Cyprian, discussing the subject now under review in the 
third epistle of his second book of Epistles, says . . . 
Tertullian, refuting the error of Marcion, says . . . The 
author of some imperfect commentaries on St. Matthew, 
which some have attributed to St. John Chrysostom, in the 
11th homily about the middle, says ... St. Augustine, in 
his 23rd Epistle, near the end, says . . . Augustine, in one 
of his homilies on St. John’s Gospel, the 8th or the 9th, I 
am not sure at this moment which, says . . and so on 
He knew the ancient Fathers as no one else in the century. 
He had not taken their opinions second-hand from Peter 
‘ Gvfjnw Mtformalomm, zxzrii. 87S-S1. 
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of Lombardy's SenUfUim as did most of the Schoolmen and 
contemporary Bomanist theologians. It was the first time 
that he displayed, almost accidentally, his marvellous pat- 
ristic knowledge, — a knowledge for which Melanchthon 
could never sufficiently admire him. 

But in Geneva the need of the hour was organisation 
and familiar instruction, and Calvin set himself to work at 
once. He has told us how he felt When 1 came first 
to this church," he said, ** there was almost nothing. Ser- 
mons were preached ; ^ the idols had been sought out and 
burned, but there was no other reformation ; everything 
was in disorder."* In the secoud week of January he had 
prepared a draft of the reforms he wished introduced. It 
was presented to the Small Council by Farel ; the members 
had considered it, and were able to transmit it with their 
opinion to the Council the Two Hundred on January 
15th, 1637. It forms the biisis of all Calvin’s ecclesi- 
astical work in Geneva, and deserves study. 

The memorandum treats of four things, and four only 
— the Holy Supper of our Lord {la Saincle Cine de Noeire 
Seigneur\ singing in public worship, the religious instruc- 
tion of children, and marriaga 

In every rightly ordered church, it is said, the Holy 
Supi)er ought to be celebrated frequently, and well 
attended. It ought to be dispensed every Lord’s Day 
at least;* such was the practice in the Ai>oHtoIic Church, 
and ought to be ours ; the celebration is a great comfort 
to all believers, for in it they are made partakers of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus, of His death, of His life, of His 

‘ Wherever Farel went he had institnted what was called the ** congre- 
gation *' : once a week in cbarch, members of the audience were invited to 
ask questions, which the preacher answered. These " congregations " were 
an institution all over m>niance Switzerland. The custom prevailed in 
Geneva when Calvin came there, and it was continued. 

* Bonnet, LeUree fran^itee de Calvin^ iL 574. 

* 11 seroyt bien k d4sirer que la communication de la Saincte CAne de 
J4sucrist fust tons lea dimenohes pour le moins en usage, quant I'Agliae eat 
aiisembl4e en multitude” (Corpus ReformeUarum^ zuviii. i. 7); of. the Srst 
edition of the JnUUiUio (1536) : ** Singulis, ad minimum, hebdomadibus 
proponenda erat christiauorum ccBtai menaa Domini *’ 
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Spirit, and of all Hia benefits. Bnt the present weakness 
of the people makes it undesirable to introduce so 
sweeping a change, and therefore it is proposed that the 
Holy Supper be celebrated once each month “in one of 
the three places where sermons are now delivered — in the 
churches of St. Peter, St. Gervais, and de Biva" The 
celebration, however, ought to be for the whole Church of 
Geneva, and not simply for those living in the quarters 
of the town where these churches ara Thus every one 
will have the opportunity of monthly communion. But 
if unworthy partakers approach the Table of the Lord, 
the Holy Supper will be soiled and contaminated. To 
prevent this, the Lord has placed the disdpliw de 
Veaeommunication within His Church in order to maintain 
its purity, and this ought to be used. Perhaps the best 
way of exercising it is to appoint men of known worth, 
dwelling in different quarters of the town, who ought to 
be trusted to watch and report to the ministers all in their 
neighbourhood who despise Christ Jesus by living in open 
sin. The ministers ought to warn all such persons not 
to come to the Holy Supper, and the discipline of ex- 
communication only begins when such warnings are 
unheeded. 

Congregational singing of Psalms ought to be part of 
the public worship of the Church of Christ ; for Psalms 
sung in this way are really public prayers, and when they 
are sung hearts are moved and worshippers are incited to 
form similar prayers for themselves, and to render to God 
the like praises with the same loving loyalty. But as all 
this is unusual, and the people need to be trained, it may 
be well to select children, to teach them to sing in a clear 
and distinct fashion in the congregation, and if the people 
listen with all attention and follow “ with the heart what 
is sung by the mouth,” they will, " little by little, become 
accustomed to sing together ” as a congregation.^ 

^ OaItIii : **(Tewt une chase hien expAiienie d VidifietUitm de Vesgliae^ 
de ehanier asUeungs pseavmes en forme dkoraysons pMioqs** The trensla- 
ttoni of the Pnlme by Clement Meroti which were afterwerdi need in the 
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It is most important for the due preservation of 
puritj of doctrine that children from their youth should 
be instructed how to give a reason for their faith, and 
therefore some simple catechism or confession of fbith 
ought to be prepared and taught to the children. At 
“certain seasons of the year" the children ought to be 
brought before the pastors, who should examine them and 
expound the teachings of the catechism. 

The ordinance of marriage has been disfigured by the 
evil and unscriptural laws of the Papacy, and it. were well 
that the whole matter be carefully thought over and some 
simple rules laid down agreeable to the Word of God. 

This memorandum, for it is scarcely more, was 
dignified with the name of the ArtieUt {Artietdi de 
regimine eeelesux). It was generally approved by the 
Small Council and the Council of Two Hundred, who made, 
besides, the definite regulations that the Holy Supper 
should be celebrated four times in the year, and that 
announcements of marriages should be made for three 
successive Sundays before celebration. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Council went beyond this general 
approval, or that they gave definite and deliberate 
consent to Calvin’s proposals about " the discipline of 
excommunication.” 

These Articles were superseded by the famous 
Ordonnances eecl^aiasliquea de Vflglise de Oenive, adopted on 
Nov. 20tb, 1541 ; but as they are the first instance in 
which Calvin publicly presented his special ideas about 
ecclesiastical government, it may be well to describe what 
these were. To understand them aright, to see the new 
thing which Calvin tried to introduce into the Church life 
of the sixteenth century, it is necessary to distinguish 
between two things which it must be confessed were 

Cbnich of OenoTo, wore aot published till 1641, end the pmannut maj haTo 
been religious canticles such as were used in the Refonned Church of 
NenchAtel from 1688 ; but it ought to be remembered that translations of 
the FSalms of David did OKist in Franoe hafore Marofs ; o£ Hermiqjard, 
CbrrwqpemfiMMeb iv. 168 n. 
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practically entangled with each other in these days — the 
attempt to regulate the private life by laws municipal 
or national, and the endeavour to preserve the solemnity 
and purity of the celebration of the Holy Supper. 

When historians, ecclesiastical or other, charge Calvin 
with attempting the former, they forget that there was 
no need for him to do so. Geneva, like every other 
medifeval town, had its laws which inteiiered with private 
life at every turn, and that in a way which to our 
modem minds seems the grossest tyranny, but which 
was then a commonplace of city life. Every mediaeval 
town had its laws against extravagance in dress, in eating 
and in drinking, against cursing and swearing, against 
gaming, dances, and masquerades. They prescribed the 
number of guests to be invited to weddings, and dinners, 
and dances; when the pipers were to play, when they 
were to leave off, and what they were to be paid. It 
must be confessed that when one turns over the pages 
of town chronicles, or reads such a book as Baader’s 
NUmherger Poliaeiordnung^ the thought cannot help arising 
that the Civic Fathers, like some modem law-makers, were 
content to place stringent regulations on the statute-book, 
and then, exhausted by their moral endeavour, had no 
energy left to put them into practice. But every now 
and then a righteous fit seized them, and maid-servants 
were summoned before the Council for wearing silk aprons, 
or fathers for giving too luxurious wedding feasts, or 
citizens for working on a Church festival, or a mother 
for adorning her daughter too gaily for her marriaga 
The citizens of every mediaeval town lived under a 
municipal discipline which we would pronounce to be 
vexatious and despotia Every instance quoted by modem 
historians to prove, as they think, Calvin's despotic inter- 
ference with the details of private life, can be paralleled 
by references to the police-books of mediaeval towns in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To make them ground of 
accusation against Calvin is simply to plead ignorance of 
the whole municipal police of the later Middle Agea To 
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saj that Calvin acquiesced in or approved of such legisla- 
tion is simply to show that he belonged to the sixteenth 
century. When towns adopted the Beformation, the spirit 
of civic legislation did not change, but some old regulations 
were allowed to lapse, and fresh ones suggested by the new 
ideas took their placa There was nothing novel in the 
law which Bern made for the Pays de Vuud in 1536 
(Dec. 24th), prohibiting dancing with the exception of 
“ trois danses hon^tes " at weddings ; but it was a new 
regulation which prescribed that parents must bring their 
daughters to the marriage altar “ le chiefs couvert.” It 
was not a new thing when Basel in 1530 appointed throe 
honourable men (one from the Council and two from the 
commonalty) to watch over the morals of the inhabitants 
of each parish, and report to the Council. It was new, 
but quite in the line of mediaeval civic legislation, when 
Bern forbade scandalous persons from approaching the 
Lord's Table (1532). 

Calvin's thought moved on another plane. He was 
distinguished among the Beformors for his zeal to restore 
again the conditions which had ruled in the Ctiurch of the 
first three centuries. This had been a favourite idea with 
Lef^vre,^ who had taught it to Farel, Gerard Boussel, and 
the other members of the ** group of Meaux." Calvin 
may have received it from Boussel ; but there is no need 
to suppose that it did not come to him quite indepen- 
dently. He had studied the Fathers of the first three 

1 ** Et oomment ne soiihaiterionB-noDs pas Yoir notre sitele ramen^ U 
rimage de cette ^lise primitive, puisqu’alora Chrint recevait un plus pur 
hommage, et que T^lat de son nom 4tait plus an loin r^pandu f . . . 
Puisse cette extension de la foi, puisse cette puret4 du ciilte, aujourd’liui 
que reparaft la lumi&ne de I'^vangile, nous £tre aussi aoconl^es par ccliii 
qui est b^ni au-dessus de toutes choses I Am'oiird’bui, Je le rdpAts, que 
reparait la lumiftre de l*£vangile, qui so r^pand enfin de nouveau dans le 
monde, et y dolaire de ses divins rayons un grand nombre d'esprits ; da telle 
sorts que, sans parler de bien d'autres avantages, depuis le temps de 
Constantine, ob I'^glise primitive pen k pen d^g^n^rde perdit tout a fait 
aon caraeter, il n'y a eu dans auenne autre epoqne plus de oonnabisanoe 
das languea. • • .** — Lef&vre d'^taplea^ ams LteUwn cKrMimts ds Mmmm 
(Hanniq|ard| Osm iqwn dAiiei, etc. L 9S). 
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oentaries more diligently than any of his contemporariea 
He recognised as none of them did that the Holy Supper 
of the Lord was the centre of the religious life of the 
Church, and the apex and crown of her worship. He saw 
how careful the Church of the first three centuries had been 
to protect the sacredness of the simple yet profound rite ; 
and that it had done so by preventing the approach of all 
unworthy communicanta Discipline was the nerve of the 
early Church, and excommunication was the nerve of dis- 
cipline ; and Calvin wished to introduce both. Moreover, he 
knew that in the early Church it belonged to the membership 
and to the ministry to exercise discipline and to pronounce 
excommunication. He desired to reintroduce all these dis- 
tinctive features of the Church of the first three centuries 
— weekly communion, discipline and excommunication 
exercised by the pastorate and the membera He re- 
cognised that when the people had been accustomed to 
come to the Lord’s Table only once or twice in the year, 
it was impossible to introduce weekly communion all at 
onca But he insisted that the warnings of St. Paul 
about unworthy communicants were so weighty that 
notorious sinners ought to be prevented from approaching 
the Holy Supper, and that the obstinately impenitent 
should be excommunicated. This and this alone was the 
distinctive thing about Calvin’s proposals; this was the 
new conception which he introduced. 

Calvin’s mistake was that, while he believed that the 
membership and the pastorate should exercise discipline 
and excommimication, he also insisted that the secular 
power should enforce the censures of the Church. His 
ideas worked well in the French Church, a Church “ under 
the cross,” and in the same position as the Church of the 
early centuries. But the conception that the secular power 
ought to support with civil pains and penalties the dis- 
ciplinary decisions of ecclesiastical Courts, must have pro- 
duced a tyranny not unlike what hod existed in the mediaeval 
Church. Calvin's ideas, however, were never accepted 
save nominally in any of the Swiss Churches — ^not even 
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in Geneva. The very thought of excommunioation in the 
hands of the Church was eminently distasteful to the 
Protestants of the sixteenth century ; they had suffered too 
much from it as exercised by the Koman Catholic Church. 
Nor did it agree with the conceptions which the magis- 
trates of the Swiss republics had of their own dignity, that 
they should be the servants of the ministry to carry out 
their sentencea^ The leading Bcformers in German Swit- 
zerland almost universally held that excommunication, if it 
ever ought to be practised, should be in the bauds of the 
civil authoritiea 

Zwingli did not think that the Church should exercise 
the right of excommunication. He declared that the 
example of the first three centuries was not to be followed, 
because in these days the " Church could have no assistance 
from the Emperors, who were pagans *' ; whereas in Zurich 
there was a Christian magistracy, who could relieve the 
Church of what must be in any case a disagreeable duty. 
His successor, Bullingor, the principal adviser of the divines 
of the English Reformation, went further. Writing to Leo 
Jud (1532), be declares that excommunication ought not to 
belong to the Church, and that he doubts whether it should 
be exercised even by the secular authorities ; and in a letter 
to a Romance pastor (Nov. 24th, 1543) he expounds his 
views about excommunication, and states how he differs from 
his optimoB fratres OaUoa (Viret, Farel, and Calvin).* The 
German Swiss Reformers took the one side, and the French 
Swiss Reformers took the other ; and the latter were all men 
who had learned to reverence the usages of the Church of 
the first three centuries, and desired to see its methods of 
ecclesiastical discipline restored. 

The people invariably sided with the German -speaking 

* The prerailing idea wm that the Evangelical pastora were the aenrante 
of the ooramunitj, and therefore of the Councils which represented it J. J. 
Watteville, the celebrated Advojer or PrL'sident of Bern, and a strong and 
generous supporter of the Reformation, was aocustomed to say : "Nothing 
prevents me dismissing a servant when he displeases me ; why should not a 
town send its pastor away if it likes t " (Hermii^aTd,Corrupimdanci,TiL35i w.). 

* HenniaJaid, Corrupomdamee, eto. iz. IIA 
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Reformers.^ Calvin managed, with great difficulty, to intro- 
duce excommunication into Geneva after his returm from 
exile, but not in a way conformable to his ideas. Farel 
could not get it introduced into Neuch&tel. He believed, 
founding on the New Testament,* that the membership of 
eoLch parish had the right to exclude from the Holy Supper 
sinners who had resisted all admonitions. But the Council 
and community of Neuchd^tel would not tolerate the 
‘'practice and usage of Excommunication,*’ and did not 
allow it to appear in their ecclesiastical ordinances of 
1542 or of 1553. Oecolampadius induced the Council of 
Basel to permit excommunication, and to inscribe the names 
of the excommunicate on placards fixed on the doors of the 
churches. Zwingli remonstrated vigorously, and the practice 
was abandoned. Bern was willing to warn open sinners 
from approaching the Lord's Table, but would not hear of 
excommunication, and declared roundly that "ministers, 
who were sinners themselves, being of flesh and blood, 
should not attempt to penetrate into the individual con- 
sciences, whose secrets were known to God alone.** Viret 
tried to introduce a discipline eedisiastique into the Fays de 
Vaud, but was unable to induce magistrates or people to 
accept it. The young Protestant Churches of Switzerland, 
with the very doubtful exception of Geneva after 1541, 
refused to allow the introduction of the disciplinary usages 
of the primitive Church. They had no objection to dis- 
cipline, however searching and vexatious, provided it was 
sim{)ly an application of the old municipal legislation, to 
which they had for generations been accustomed, to the 
higher moral requirements of religion.* It was univers- 

^ Henniidard, Corrtspondaiem^ «to. viii. 280, 281, ix. 117, vi. 188 ; 
Ruchat, Histoire de la JU/armatumde la Suism, iL 520/1 ; Farel, Summairw, 
edition of 1867, pp. 78 y. 

* Matt, xviii. 16-17. 

* The action of the people of the fonr pariehee which made the dutriot 
of Thiez illuatratos condition of mind not easily sympathised with by ns, 
and it shows what the commonalty of the sixteenth centuiy thought of the 
powen of the Councils which ruled their city republics. The distrioft 
bdoDged to Genera, and was nndw the role of the Oonndl of that eity. 
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ally recognised that the standard of moral living all over 
French Switzerland was very low, and that stringent 
measures were required to improve it. No exception 
was taken to the severe reprimand which the Council of 
Bern addressed to the subject Council of Lausanne for theii 
failure to correct the evil habits of the people of that old 
episcopal town ; ^ but such discipline had to be exercised 
in the old medieval way through the magistrates, and not 
in any new-fangled fashion borrowed from ^the primitive 
Church. So far as Switzerland was concerned, Calvin’s en- 
treaties to model their ecclesiastical life on what he believed 
with Lef&vre to be the golden period of the Church’s history, 
fell on heedless ears. One must go to the French Church, 
and in a lesser degree to the Church of Knox in Scotland, 
to see Calvin’s ideas put in practice ; it is vain to look for 
this in Switzerland. 

The Catechism for children was published in 1637, and 
was meant, according to the author, to give expression to a 
simple piety, rather than to exhibit a profound knowledge of 

The inhabitants had been pemitted to retain the Romanist religion. They 
were, nevertheless, excommunicated by their Bishop for clinging to Oeneva 
with loyalty. They were honest Roman Catholics ; they could not bear the 
thought of Hying under excommunication, and longed for absolution ; the 
Bishop would not grant it ; so the people applied to the Council of Geneva to 
aJbaolve them^ which the Council did by a minute which runs as follows : 
** (April 4th, 1635) Sur ce qu’est pro^xis^ par nostre chastelain do Tbiez, que 
ceux de Thiez font doubts soy pr^Mnteren I'eRglise k ces Basques prochaines 
(April 16th), h cause d'aucunes lettres d’excommuniement qui sont esU 
contre ancnns ex^cut^cs, par quoi volentier ill desirent avoir remade de ab- 
solution. . . . Est est6 ribolu que Ton escrivo une patents aux vicairea du 
diet mandement (district), que nous lee tenons pour absols.*’ This was 
enough. The people went cheerfully to their Easter services (Hsrminjard, 
Correspondanee, etc. iv. 26 n.). 

‘ Cf. the letter of the Council of Bern to the Council of Lmsanne : *' (July 
1641) : Conoemant minas contra ministnim Vsrbi, lasoiviam vita civium, 
bacchanalia, ebrietates, commessationes, contemptum Evangelii, rythmos 
impudicos, etc., ceux de Lausanne sont verteroent reprimand's. On leur 
remontre lenr negligenoe k chfttier las vices. II leur est ordonne ds fmnir, 
dans le terms d’un mois, les bacchantes at aussi celni qui a menace le predicant 
et I'a interpelie dans la me. II est egalement ordonne aux aniliassadenrs qui 
seront envqyes pour les appels, de fairs de severes remonstrances devant Is 
Conseil et les Bouigeois, et de les menaosr an les ezhoitant k s*amender** 
fHermi^jard, Corr u pondanm, viL 146). 
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religious truth. But, as Calvin himself felt later, it was too 
theological for children, and was superseded hj a second 
Catechism, published immediately after his return to 
Geneva in 1541. The first Catechism was entitled Inatrue- 
turn arid Confession of Faith for the use of the Church of 
(Geneva. It expounded successively the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles* Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments. 
The duties of the pastorate and of the magistracy were 
stated in appendices.^ 

The Confession of Faith had for its full title. Confession 
de la Foy laquelle tons hourgois et habitans de Oenhoe et 
suhjedz du pays doyvent jurer de garder et tenir extraicte de 
rinstruction dont on use en rJ^glise de la dicte ville.^ It 
reproduced the contents of the Instntction^ and was, like 
it, a condensed summary of the Institution 

This Confession has often been attributed to Farel, but 
there can be little doubt that it came from the 'pen of 
Calvin.* It was submitted to the Council and approved 
by them, and they agreed that the people should be asked 
to swear to maintain it, the various divisions of the 
districts of the town appearing for the purpose before the 
secretary of the Council. The proposal was then sent 
down to the Council of the Two Hundred, where it was 
assented to, but not without opposition. The minutes 
show that some members remained faithful to the Bomanist 
faith. They said that they ought not to be compelled 
to take an oath which was against their conscience. 
Others who professed themselves Protestants asserted that 
to swear to a Confession took from them their liberty. 

> This first Catechism has been republished and edited nnder the title, 
Le CaJtiehisrM frangais de Co/vin, p%Mi4 en 1607^ r4im}irifiU pcur la premUre 
fois cfaprto un eaeemplairt nawoellemeni retrauvS et guivi de la plue andemeu 
Confeenon de fed de Vtglise de Oenive, a/vec deux notices, rune hisiorigue, 
Pautre eidliographigue, par Albert Rilliet et Th4ophile Dufour, 1878. The 
ourions biblio^'raphical history of the book is given in Doumergue, Jean 
Calvin, iL p. 2S0 ; and at greater length in the preface to the reprint. 

* Muller, Die BeJbennlntssehrifien der r^vrmierten ITireke, p. 111. 

*The question is carefully discussed by BUliet in his Ze OaMUsme 
/hmfait de Galvin, and by Donmeigiie, Jean Calvin, eto. iL 287-S9. 
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** We do not wish to be constrained/' they said, ** but to 
live in our liberty." But in the end it was resolved to do 
as the Ck)uncil hod recommended. So day by day the 
dizennierst or captains of the divisions of the town, brought 
their people to the cathedral, where the secretary stood in 
the pulpit to receive the oath. The magistrates set the 
example, and the people were sworn in batches, raising 
their hands and taking the oath. But there were mal- 
contents who stayed away, and there were ^ beginnings of 
trouble which was to increase. Deputies from Bern, 
unmindful of the fact that their city had sworn in the 
same way to their creed, encouraged the dissentients by 
saying that no one could take such an oath witliout 
perjuring himself ; and this opinion strengthened the 
opposition. But the Council of Bern disowned its deputies,' 
and refused any countenance to the malcontents, and the 
trouble passed. All Geneva was sworn to maintain the 
Confession. 

Meanwhile the ministers of Geneva had been urging 
decision about the question of discipline and excommunica- 
tion ; and the murmurs against them grew stronger. The 
Council was believed to be too responsive to the pleadings 
of the pastors, and a stormy meeting of the General 
Council (Nov. 25th) revealed the smouldering discontent. 
On the 4th of January (1538) the Councils of Geneva 
rejected entirely the proposals to institute a discipline 
which would protect the profanation of the Lord’s Table, 
by resolving that the Holy Supper was to be refused to 
no person seeking to partaka On the 3rd of Febru^iry, 
at the annual election of magistrates, four Syndics were 
chosen who were known to be the most resolute opponents 
of Calvin and of FareL The new Council did not at 
first show itself hostile to the preachers : their earliest 
minutes ore rather deferential. But a large part of the 
citizens were violently opposed to the preachers; the 

^ The letter from Bern (dated Noy. 28th) wee reed to the receldtimntiy 
who gere way and accepted the Conraaaion on Jan. 4th, 1638 (Hannii^Jard, 
It. 840 a.). 
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Syndics were their enemies : collision was bound to come 
sooner or later. 

It was at this stage that a proposal from Bern brought 
matters to a crisis. 

The city contained many inhabitants who had been 
somewhat unwillingly dragged along the path of Beforma- 
tion. Those who clung to the old faith were reinforced 
by others who had supported the Beformation simply as a 
means of freeing the city from the rule of the Prince 
Bishop, and who had no sympathy with the religious 
movement. The city had long been divided into two 
parties, and the old differences reappeared as soon as the 
city declared itself Protestant. The malcontents took 
advantage of everything that could assist them to stay the 
tide of Beformation and hamper the work of the ministers. 
They patronised the Anabaptists when they appeared in 
Geneva ; they supported the accusation brought against 
Farel and Calvin by Pierre Caroli, that they were Arians 
because they refused to use the Athanasian Creed ; above 
all, they declared that they stood for liberty, and called 
themselves Libertines. When Bern interfered, they 
hastened to support its ecclesiastical suggestions. 

Bern had never been contented with the position in 
which it stood to Geneva after its conquest of the Pays de 
Vaud. When the war was ended, or . rather before it was 
finished, and while the Bernese army of deliverance was 
occupying the town, the accompanying deputies of Bern 
had claimed for their city the rights over Geneva previously 
exercised by the Prince Bishop and the Vidomne or re- 
presentative of the Duke of Savoy, whom their army had 
conquered. They claimed to be the overlords of Geneva, 
as they succeeded in making themselves masters of Lausanne 
and the Pays de Vaud. The people of Geneva resisted the 
demand. They declared, Froment tells us, that they had 
not struggled and fought for more than thirty years to 
assert their liberties, in order to make themselves the 
vassals of their allies or of anyone in the wide worldL* 
^ Act4M 4t gnitB mmnmlUBUBf pw 21S/. 
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Bern threatened to renounce alliance; but Geneva stood 
firm ; there was always France to appeal to for aid. In 
the end Bern had to be content With much less than it 
had demanded. 

Geneva became an independent republic* served heir 
to all the signorial rights of the Prince Bishop and to all 
his revenues* successor also to all the justiciary rights of 
the Vidomne or representative of the House of Savoy. It 
gained complete sovereignty within the city ; it also 
retained the same sovereignty over the dfstricts (Tuamfe- 
merUi) of Penney, Jussy* and Thicz which liad belonged to 
the Prince Bishop. On the other side* Bern received the 
district of Gaillard ; Geneva bound itself to make no 
alliance nor conclude any treaty without the consent of 
Bern ; and to admit the Bernese at all times into their 
city. The lordship over one or two outlying districts 
was divided — Geneva being recognised as sovereign* and 
having the revenues, and Bern keeping the right to judge 
appeals, etc. 

It seemed to be the policy of Bern to create a strong 
State by bringing under its strict control the greater 
portion of Komance Switzerland. Her subject territories, 
Lausanne, a large part of the Pays de Vaud, Gex, Chablais, 
Orbe* eta, surrounded Geneva on almost every side. If 
only Genova were reduced to the condition of the other 
Prince Bishopric* Lausanne* Bern’s dream of rule would be 
realised. The Beformed Church was a means of solidifying 
these conquests. Over all Bomance territories subject 
to Bern the Bernese ecclesiastical arrangements were to 
rule. Her Council was invariably the last court of appeal. 
Her consistory was reproduced in all these French- 
speaking local Churches. Her religious usages and 
ceremonies spread all over this Bomance Switzerland. 
The Church in Geneva was independent. Might it not 
be brought into nearer conformity, and might not 
conformity in ecclesiastical matters lead to the political 
incorporation which Bern so ardently desired 7 The 
evangelist of almost all these Bomance Protestant 
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Churches had been FareL Their ecclesiastical usages 
had grown up under his guidance. It would conduce to 
harmony in the attempt to introduce uniformity with 
Bern if the Church of Geneva joined. Such was the 
external political situation to be kept in view in consider- 
ing the causes which led to the banishment of Ccdvin 
from Geneva. 

In pursuance of its scheme of ecclesiastical conformity, 
the Council of Bern summoned a Synod, representing most 
of the Evangelical Churches in western Switzerland, and 
laid its proposals before them. No detailed account 
of the proceedings has been preserved. There were 
probably some dissentients, of whom Farel was most 
likely one, who pled that the Bomance Churches might be 
left to preserve their own usages. But the general result was 
that Bern resolved to summon another Synod, representing 
the Romance Churches, to meet at Lausanne (March 30th, 
1638). They asked (March 5th) the Council of Geneva 
to permit the attendance of Farel and Calvin.^ The letter 
reached Geneva on March 11th, and on that day the 
Genevan magistrates, unsolicited by Bern and without 
consulting their ministers, resolved to introduce the Bernese 
ceremonies into the Genevan Church. Next day they 
sent the letter of Bern to Farel and Calvin, and at the 
same time warned the preachers that they would not be 
allowed to criticise the proceedings of the Council in the 
pulpit. Neither Farel nor Calvin made any remonstrance. 
They declared that they were willing to go to Lausanne, 
asked the Council if they had any orders to give, and 
said that they were ready to obey them ; and this, 
although a second letter (March 20 th) had come from 
Bern saying that if the Genevan preachers would not 
accept the Bern proposals they would not be pei*mitted 
to attend the Synod. 

Farel and Calvin accordingly went to the Synod at 
Lausanne, and were parties to the decision arrived at, which 

^ Hermiigard, ConvQwiidaiiei, cto. ir. 408 , 404 , 407 ; Doum^Tgue, JSnm 
Omlvim^ eto li. 278 . 
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was to accept the usages of Bern — that all baptisms 
should be celebrated at stone fonts placed at the entrance 
ot the churches ; that unleavened bread should be used at 
the Holy Supper ; and that four religious festivals should 
be observed annually^ Christmas, New Tear's Day, the 
Annunciation, and the Day of Ascension — with the stipula- 
tion that Bern should warn its officials not to be too hard 
on poor persons for working on these festival days.^ 

When the Council of Bern had got its ecclesiastical 
proposals duly adopted by the representatives ot the 
various Churches interested, its Council wrote (April 15 th) 
to the Council and to the ministers of Geneva asking 
them to confer together and arrange that the Church of 
Geneva should adopt these usages — the magistrates of 
Bern having evidently no knowledge of the hasty resolu- 
tion of the Genevan Council already mentioned. The 
letter was discussed at a meeting of Council (April 19 th, 
1638), and several minutes, all relating to ecclesiastical 
matters, were passed. It wbb needless to come to any 
resolution about the Bern usages ; they had been adopted 
already. The letter from Bern was to be shown to Farel 
and Calvin, and the preachers were to be asked and were 
to answer, yea or nay, would they at once introduce the 
Bern ceremonies? The preachers said that the usages 
could not be introduced at once. The third Genevan 
preacher, £lie Coraut, had spoken disrespectfully of the 
Council in the city, and was forbidden to preach, upon 
threat of imprisonment, until he had been examined 
about his words.* Lastly, it was resolved that the Holy 
Supper should be celebrated at once according to the Bern 
rites; and that if Farel and Calvin refused, the Council 
was to engage other preachers who would obey their 
orders.* 

> Herminjftid, Correspondanee, etc. It. 418. 

^ On April 8th it was reported that Coraut had said In a sermon that 
Geneva was a realm of tipplers, and that the town was governed by drunkards 
(from all accounts a true statement of fact, but scarcely suitable for a 
sermon), and had been brought before the Oonnoil in oonseqnenoe. 

• Hermiigard, Cfar n tpond am e t^ etc. It. 420-23. 
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Ooraut, the hlind preacher^ preached as usual (April 
20th). He was at once arrested and imprisoned. In the 
afternoon, Farel and Calvin, accompanied by several of the 
most eminent citizens of Geneva, appeared before the 
Council to protest against Coraut’s imprisonment, and to 
demand his release — Farel speaking with his usual daring 
vehemence, and reminding the magistrates that but for his 
work in the city they would not be in the position they 
occupied. The request was refused, and the Council took 
advantage of the presence of the preachers to ask them 
whether they would at once introduce the Bern usages. 
They replied that they had no objection to the ceremonies, 
and would be glad to use them in worship provided they 
were properly adopted,^ but not on a simple order from the 
Council. Farel and Calvin were then forbidden to preach. 
Next day the two pastors preached as usual — Calvin in 
St. Peter’s and Farel in St. Gervaisa The Council met 
to consider this act of disobedienca Some were for sending 
the preachers to prison at once ; but it was resolved to 
summon the CouticU of the Two Hundred on the morrow 
(April 22nd) and the Oeneral Council on the 24th. The 
letters of Bern (March 6th, March 20th, April 15th) were 
read, and the Two Hundred resolved that they would “ live 
according to the ceremonies of Bern.” What then was to 
be done with Calvin and Farel 7 Were they to be sent to 
the town’s prison 7 No I Better to wait till the Council 
secured other preachers (it had been trying to do so and 
had failed), and then dismiss them. The General Council 
then met ; ■ resolved to " live according to the ceremonies 
of Bern,” and to banish the three preachers from the 
town, giving them three days to collect their effects.* 

^ Calvin says that he wished the matter to be regularly brought before 
the people and disouseed : ** Condo ettam a nobis habeeUnr de etremoniarum 
liberiaU, deinde ad coryformUaUm populum adhoriemur^ propodtis t^fus 
raUonibus. JMmum liberum eeelesue judidum permiUatur." Cf. the 
memorandum presented to the Synod of Zurich by Calvin and Farel, 
ibid, V. 8 ; Corpus Jt^orjnaiorum, zxxviiL ii. 191. 

* Hernuiyard, Correspondenee, eto. iv. 428, 425, 426, 427, v. 8, 24. 

* It is worth mentioning that while the three letters from Bern were 
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Galvin and Farel were sent into exile, and the magistrates 
made haste to seize the furniture which had been given 
them when they were settled as preachers. 

Calvin long remembered the threats and dangers of 
these April days and nights. He was insulted in the 
streets. Bullies threatened to " throw him into the Rhone.** 
Crowds of the baser sort gathered round his house. 
They sang ribald and obscene songs under his windows. 
They fired shots at night, more than fifty one night, 
before his door — ** more than enough to astonish' a poor 
scholar, timid as I am, and as I confess I have always 
been.** ^ It was the memory of these days that made him 
loathe the very thought of returning to Geneva. 

The two Reformers, Calvin and Farel, left the town at 
once, determined to lay their case before the Council of 
Bern, and also before the Synod of Swiss Churches which 
was about to meet at Zurich (April 28th, 1638). The 
Councillors of Bern were both shocked and scandalised at 
the treatment the preachers had received from the Council 
of Geneva, and felt it all the more that their proposal of 
conformity had served as the occasion. They wrote at 
once to Geneva (April 27th), begging the Council to undo 
what they had done ; to remember that their proposal for 
uniformity had never been meant to serve as occasion 
for compulsion in matters which were after all indifferent.^ 
Bern might be masterful, but it was almost always courteous. 
The secular authority might be the motive force in all 
ecclesiastical matters, but it was to be exercised through the 

brought before the Council of the Two Hundred, the deciaione of the 
Laueuine Synod were produced at the General Council. Did the Council 
wiah to give their decision a semblance of ecclesiastical authority t 

^ Bonnet, Les Lettres/ranfaiaea da Calvin, ii. 676, 676. 

* A ceste cause, yous inatantement, trts-acertes et en fratemelle affec- 
tion prions, admonestona et requ^ns que ... la rigueur que tends auz dits 
Farel et Calvin admoddrer, pour Tamour de nous et pour dviter scandale, 
contemplana que oe qu'avons k voua et k eulz eacript pour la conformitd des 
cdrimonies de I’Esglise, eat procddd de bonne affection et par mode de 
requeste, et non pas pour voua, ne eulz, conatraindre k oea choses, que sont 
indifferentea en I’E^lise, comme le pain de U Cdne et aultres ” (Hermnjatd, 
Cani My oj M to i ac i , etc. iv. 428). 
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maohinery of the Church. The authorities of Bern had 
been careful to establish an ecclesiastical Court, the Con* 
sistory, of two pastors and three Councillors, who dealt 
with all ecclesiastical detaUa It encouraged the meeting 
of Synods all over its territories. Its proposals for uni- 
formity had been addressed to both the pastors and the 
Council of Geneva, and had spoken of mutual consulta- 
tion. They had no desire to seem even remotely responsible 
for the bludgeoning of the Genevan ministers. The 
Council of Geneva answered with a mixture of servility and 
veiled insolence ^ (April 30th). Nothing could be made of 
them. 

From Bern, Farel and Calvin went to Zurich, and there 
addressed a memorandum to a Synod, which included 
representatives from Zurich, Bern, ^sel, Schaffhausen, St. 
Gallen, Miihlhausen, Biel (Bienne), and the two banished 
ministers from Geneva. It was one of those General 
Assemblies which in Calvin’s eyes represented the Church 
Catholic, to which all particular Churches owed deference, 
if not simple obedience. The Genevan pastors presented 
their statement with a proud humility. They were willing 
to accept the ceremonies of Bern, matters in themselves 
indifferent, but which might be useful in the sense of 
showing the harmony prevailing among the Beformed 
Churches; but they must be received by the Church of 
Geneva, and not imposed upon it by the mere fiat of 
the secular authority. They were quite willing to 
expound them to the people of Geneva and recommend 
them. But if they were to return to Geneva, they must 
be ^owed to defend themselves against their calumniators ; 
and their programme for the organisation of the Church 
of Geneva, which had already been accepted but had not 
been put in practice (January 16th, 1537),* must be 
introduced. It consisted of the following : — the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical discipline, that the Holy 

* For the letter of Bern to Geneva, and the answer of Geneva, of. 
Hermiigard, CorrMpondcmof, eto. iv. 427-480. 

* Ibid. iv. 166 n. 
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Supper might not be profaned; the division of the city 
into parishes, that each minister might be acquainted with 
his own flock ; an increase in the number of ministers for 
the town ; regular ordination of pastors by the laying on 
of hands ; more frequent celebration of the Holy Supper, 
according to the practice of the primitive Church.^ They 
confessed that perhaps they had been too severe; on 
this personal matter they were willing to be guided.* They 
listened with humility to the exhortations of some of the 
members of the Synod, who prayed them to ufie more 
gentleness in dealing with an undisciplined people. But 
on the question of principle and on the rights of the 
Church set over against the State, they were firm. It 
was probably the first time that the Erastians of eastern 
Switzerland had listened to such High Church doctrine ; 
but they accepted it and made it their own for the time 
being at least. The Synod decided to write to the Council 
of Geneva and ask them to have patience with their 
preachers and receive them back again ; and they asked 
the deputies from Bern to charge themselves with the 
afiair, and do their best to see Farel and Calvin reinstated 
in Geneva. 

The deputies of Bern accepted the commission, and the 
Geneva pastors went back to Bern to await the arrival of the 
Bern deputies from Zurich. They waited, full of anxiety, 
for nearly fourteen days. Then the Bern Council were 
ready to fulfil the request of the Synod.* Deputies were 
appointed, and, accompanied by Farel and Calvin, set out 

^ The memoir iireaented to the Sjnod of Zarioh has been printed bj 
Hermiiijerd, Correspondcmee, etc. v. 8-0, and in the Corpus lUformaiartm^ 
xxzviiL ii. 190-192. The conclusion prays Bern to drive from their territory 
ribald and obscene songs and catches, that the people of Geneva may not 
dte their example as an excuse. 

* **Wir habent ouch durch Etlich nnsere vorordneten nib emstlichest 
mit ihnen reden lessen sich etlicher ungeechigter soherpffe xemaassen and 
sich by disem unerbuwenem volgk Cristenlicher sennflhniiti^eit so 
beSymen** {C<npu9 JRrforrnalorum^ xxxviii. ii. 198). 

< The minute of the Council of Bern says : The Genevans had reftiaed 
to receive Galvin and FareL If my lords need preachers, they will keep 
fhem in mind (Hetmii^ard, Corro sp ondamu^ v. 20 «.). 
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for Geneva. The two pastors waited on the frontier at 
Noyon or at Genthod while the deputies of Bern went on 
to Geneva. They had an audience of the Council (May 
23rd), were told that the Council could not revoke what 
all three Councils had voted. The Council of the Two 
Hundred refused to recall the pastors. The Council 
General (May 26 th) by a unanimous vote repeated the 
sentence of exile, and forbade the three pastors (Farel, 
Calvin, and Coraut) to set foot on Genevan territory. 

Driven from Geneva, Calvin would fain have betaken 
himself to a quiet student life; but he was too well known and 
too much valued to be left in the obscurity he longed for. 
Strassburg claimed him to minister to the French refugees 
who had settled within its protecting walls. He was 
invited to attend the Protestant conference at Frankfurt ; 
he was present at the union conferences at Hagenau, at 
Worms, and at Begensburg. There he met the more 
celebrated German Protestant divines, who welcomed him 
as they had done no one else from Switzerland. Calvin 
put himself right with them theologically by signing at 
once and without solicitation the Augsburg Confession, 
and aided thereby the feeling of union among all Pro- 
testants. He kindled in the breast of Melanchthon one 
of those romantic friendships which the frail Frenchman, 
with the pallid face, black hair, and piercing eyes, seemed 
to evoke so easily. Luther himself appreciated his 
theology even on his jealously guarded theory of the 
Sacrament of the Holy Supper. 

Meanwhile things were not going well in Geneva. Out- 
wardly, there was not much difTerence. Pastors ministered 
in the churches of the town, and the ordinary and ecclesias- 
tical life went on as usual. The magistrates enforced the 
Artvies ; they condemned the Anabaptists, the Papists, all 
infringements of the sumptuary and disciplinary laws of the 
town. They compelled every householder to go to church* 
Still the old life seemed to be gone. The Council and the 
Syndics treated the new pastors as their servants, com- 
pelled them to render strict obedience to all their decisions 
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in ecclesiastical matters, and considered religion as a 
political affair. It is undoubted that the morals of the 
town became worse, — so bad that the pastors of Bern wrote 
a letter of expostulation to the pastora in Geneva,' — and 
the Lord's Supper seems to have been neglected. The 
contests between parties within the city became almost 
scandalous, and the independent existence of Geneva was 
threatened.* 

At the elections the Syndics failed to secure their re- 
election. Men of more moderate views were chosen, and 
from this date (Feb. 1539) the idea began to be mooted 
that Geneva must ask Calvin to return. Private overtures 
were made to him, but he refused. Then came letters from 
the Council, begging him to come back and state his terms. 
He kept silence. Lausanne and Neuchd^tel joined their 
entreaties to those of Geneva. Calvin was not to be per- 
suaded. His private letters reveal his whole mind. He 
shuddered at returning to the turbulent city. He was not 
sure that he was fit to take charge of the Church in Geneva. 
He was in peace at Strassburg, minister to a congregation 
of his own countrymen ; and the pastoral tie once formed 
was not to be lightly broken ; yet there was an undercurrent 
drawing him to the place where he first began the ministry 
of the Word. At length he wrote to the Council of 
Geneva, putting all his difficulties and his longings before 
them — neither accepting nor refusing. His immediate 
duty called him to the conference at Worms. 

The people of Geneva were not discouraged. On the 
19 th October, the Cotincil of the Two Hundred placed on 
their register a declaration that every means must be taken 
to secure the services of ^'Maystre Johan Calvinus," and on 
the 22nd a worthy burgher and member of the Council of 
the Two Hundred^ Louis Dufour, was despatched to Strass- 
burg with a letter from both the civic Councils, begging 
Calvin to return to his old place *’ (prestine pla4ihe% " seeing 

^ Hermiiuard, etc. t. 189 ; Carpua B^armalanm, 

uxtUL iL 181. 

■ DoniDOTgiiA, Jmm OoMn^ eto. tt. 661^. 
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our people desire you greatly ” and promising that they 
would do what they could to content him.^ Dufour got to 
Strassburg only to find that Calvin had gone to Worms. 
He presented his letters to the Council of the town, who 
sent them on by an express {eqy^s celtri eursu) * to Calvin 
(Nov. 6th, 1640). Far from being uplifted at the genuine 
desire to receive him back again to Geneva, Calvin was 
terribly distressed. He took counsel with his friends at 
Worms, and could scarcely place the case before them for 
his sobs.^ The intolerable pain he had at the thought of 
going back to Geneva on the one hand, and the idea that 
Bucer might after all be right when he declared that 
Calvin’s duty to the Church Universal clearly pointed to 
his return,^ overmastered him completely. His friends, re- 
specting his sufferings, advised him to postpone all decision 
until again in Strassburg. Others who were not near him 
kept urging him. Farel thundered at him {consterTU par tea 
foudreay The pastors of Zurich wrote (April 5th 1641): 

** You know that Geneva lies on the confines of France, of 
Italy, and of Germany, and that there is great hope that the 
Gospel may spread from it to the neighbouring cities, and 
thus enlarge the ramparts {lea hovlevarda) of the kingdom 
of Christ. — You know that the Apostle selected metropolitan 
cities for his preaching centres, that the Gospel might be 
spread throughout the surrounding towns.” * 

Galvin was overcome. He consented to return to 
Geneva, and entered the city still suffering from his repug- 
nance to undertake work he was not at all sure that he 
was fitted to do. Historians speak of a triumphal entry. 
There may have been, though nothing could have been 
more distasteful to Calvin at any time, and eminently so 

> lUguir^ du Coneea, zxziy. t, 483, 485, 490 (quoted in Doumergue, 
Jea/m Calvin, iL 700). 

* Hermiluerd, Correapondan» de$ Btformaisun dans Us pays ds langus 
firan^ise (Geneva, 1866-93), vi. 865. 

* Corpus Bi^ormatorum, zzziz. (zi.) 114. 

*Jbid. p. 54. 

* Hennii^jaid, Cerrsy^ondas^ eto. viL 77. 


•Jhid. p. 17a 
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on this occasion, with the feelings he had. Contemporary 
documents are silent There is only the minute of the 
Council, as formal as minutes usually are, relating that 
Maystre Johan Calvin, ministre evangelique,” is again in 
charge of the Church in Geneva (Sept. 13th, 1641).^ 

Calvin was in Geneva for the second time, dragged there 
both times unwillingly, his dream of a quiet scholar’s life 
completely shattered. The work that lay before him proved 
to be almost as hard as he hcul foreseen it would be. The 
common idea that from this second entry Calvin was master 
within the city, is quite erroneous. Fourteen years were 
spent in a hard struggle (1541—65); and if the remain- 
ing nine years of his life can be called his period of triumph 
over opponents (1665—64), it must be remembered that 
he was never able to see his ideas of an ecclesiastical organi- 
sation wholly carried out in the city of his adoption. One 
must go to the Protestant Church of France to see Calvin’s 
idea comptetely realised.* 

On the ^y of his entry into Geneva (Sept. 13 th, 
1641) the Council resolved that a Constitution should be 
given to the Church of the city, and a committee was formed, 
consisting of Calvin, his colleagues in the ministry, and six 
members of the Council, to prepare the draft. The work was 
completed in twenty days, and ready for presentation. On 
September 16 th, however, it had been resolved that the 
draft when prepared should be submitted for revision to 
the Smaller Council, to the Council of Sixty, and finally to 
the Council of Two Hundred. The old opposition at once 
manifested itself within these Councils. There seem to 
have been alterations, and at the last moment Calvin thought 
that the Constitution would be made worthless for the pur- 
pose of discipline and orderly ecclesiastical rula In the end, 
however, the drafted ordinances were adopted unanimously 
by the Cov/ncil of Two Hundred without serious alteration. 

' Regislrte du Conaeil, xzxr. f., 824 (qaoted in Doumergae^ Jean OaltHn, 
•to. ii. 710). 

* For the wonderftil inSoeneo of Oolvin on the Fronch BofoimotloB uid* 
Its ooiiM% ot bolow, pp. 108 fL 
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The result was the famous Eeelesiastieal Ordinances of 
Oensva in their first form. They did not assume their 
final form until 1561.^ 

When these Ordinances of 1641 are compared with the 
principles of ecclesiastical government laid down in the 
Institution with the Articles of 1537, and with the 
Ordinances of 1661, it can be seen that Calvin must have 
sacrificed a great deal in order to content the magistrates of 
Geneva. 

He had contended for the self-government of the Church, 
especially in matters of discipline ; the principle runs all 
through the chapters of the fourth book of the Institidio. 
The Ordinances give a certain show of autonomy, and yet the 
whole authority really rests with the Councils. The dis- 
cipline was exercised by the Consistory or session of Elders 
{Anciens) ; but this Consistory was chosen by the Smaller 
Council on the advice of the ministers, and was to include 
two members of the Smaller Counsiln four from the Council 
of Sixtyn and six from the Council of Two Hundredn and 
when they had been chosen they were to be presented to 
the Council of Two Hundred for approval. When the Con- 
sistory met, one of the four Syndics sat as president, hold- 
ing his baton, the insignia of his magisterial office, in his 
hand, which, as the revised Ordinances of 1561 very truly 
said, “ had more the appearance of civil authority than of 
spiritual rule.” The revised Ordinances forbade the presi- 
dent to carry his baton when he presided in The Consistory, in 
order to render obedience to the distinction which is clearly 
shown in Holy Scripture to exist between the magistrate’s 
sword and authority and the superintendence which ought 
to be in the Church ” ; but the obedience to Holy Scripture 
does not seem to have gone further than laying aside the 
baton for the time. It appears also that the rule of con- 
sulting the ministers in the appointments made to the 
Consistory was not unfrequently omitted, and that it was 

' Ariieles of 1637 in the Carpus Jitfarmaiorum, xixyiii. i. (x. i.) 6-14 ; 
Ordinances of 1641 ; ibid, pp. 16-30 ; Ordinances of 1601 ; Hid, pp. 
01-124 ; InStitsUUmn iv. oo. i.-ziL 
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to all intents and purposes simply a committee of the 
Councils, and anything but submissive to the pastors.^ The 
Consistory had no power to inflict civil punishments on 
delinquents. It could only admonish and warn. When it 
deemed that chastisements were necessary, it had to report 
to the Council, who sentenced. This was also done in order 
to maintain the separation between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical power ; but, in fact, it was a committee of the Council 
that reported to the Council, and the distinction was really 
illusory. This state of matters was quite repugnant to 
Calvin's cherished idea, not only as laid down in the 
Institution^ but as seen at work in the Constitution of the 
French Protestant Church, which was mainly his authorship. 
“ The magnificent, noble, and honourable Lords ” of the 
Council (such was their title) of this small town of 13,000 
inhabitants deferred in words to the teachings of Calvin about 
the distinction between the civil and the spiritual powers, but 
in fouot they retained the whole power of rule or discipline 
in tl)eir own hands ; and we ought to see in the disciplinary 
powers and punishments of the Consistory of Geneva, not 
an exhibition of the working of a Church organised on the 
principles of Calvin, but the ordinary procedure of the 
Town Council of a mediaeval city. Their petty punishments 
and their minute interference with private life are only 
special instances of what was common to all municipal 
rule in the sixteenth century. 

Through that century we find a protest against the 
mediaeval intrusion of the ecclesiastical power into 
the realm of civil authority, with the inevitable re- 
action which made the ecclesiastical a mere department 
of national or civic adihinistration. Zurich under Zwingli, 
although it is usually taken as the extreme type of this 
Erastian policy, as it came to be called later, went no 
further than Bern, Strassburg, or other places. The 
Council of Geneva had legal precedent when they 
insisted that the supreme ecclesiastical power belonged 
to theuL The city had been an ecclesiastical principality. 

^ Corjuu JK^oTMtoriMa, zxrriiL i. 121, 122. 


9 ' 
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ruled in civil as well as in eocleeiastioal things by its 
Bishop, and the Council were legally the inheritors of the 
Bishop’s authority. This meant, among other things, that 
the old laws against heresy, unless specially repealed, 
ramained on the Statute Book, and errors in doctrme 
were reckoned to be of the nature of treasonable 
things; cmd this made heresies, or variations in religious 
opinion from what the Statute Book had declared to 
be the official view of truth, liable to civil pains and 
penalties. 

“ Castellio’s doubts as to the canonicity of the Song of 
Songs and as to the received interpretation of Christ’s 
descent into Hades, Bolseo’s criticism of predestination, 
Qryet’s suspected scepticism and possession of infidel books, 
Servetus’ rationalism and anti-l^initarian creed, were all 
opinions judged to be criminaL . . . The heretic may be a 
man of irreproachable character ; but if heresy be treason 
against the State," ^ 

he was a criminal, and had to be punished for the 
crime on the Statute Book. To say that Calvin burnt 
' Servetus, as is continually done, is to make one man re- 
sponsible for a state of things which had lasted in western 
Europe ever since the Emperor Theodosius declared that 
all men were out of law who did not accept the Nicene 
Greed in the form issued by Damasus of Borne. On the 
other hand, to release Calvin from his share in that tragedy 
and crime by denying that he sat among the judges of the 
heretic, or to allege that Servetus was slain because he 
conspired against the liberties of the city, is equally un- 
reasonable. Calvin certainly believed that the execution 
of the anti-Trinitarian was right. The Protestants of 
France and of Switzerland in 1903 (Nov. 1st) erected 
what they called a fnonumsnf txpiatoin to the victim 
of sixteenth century religious persecution, and placed 
on it an inscription in which they acknowledged theiz 
debt to the great Beformer, and at the same time 
* Oambridgt JM«m Sitlory, iL S7A 
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condemned hie error, — surely the right way to deal with 
this permanent blot on the reformer’s life. 

Calvin did three things for Geneva, all of which went 
far beyond its walls. He gave its Church a trained and 
tested ministry, its homes an educated people who could 
give a reason for their faith, and to the whole city an 
heroic soul which enabled the little town to stand forth as 
the Citadel and City of Refuge for the oppressed Protestants 
of Europe. 

The earlier preachers of the Reformed faith had been 
stray scholam, converted priests and monks, pious artisans, 
and such lika They were for the most part heroic men 
who did their work nobly. But some of them had no real 
vocation for the position into which they had thrust them- 
selves. They had been prompted by such ignoble motives 
as discontent with their condition, the desire to marry or 
to make legitimate irregular connections,* or dislike to all 
authority and wholesome restraints. They had brought 
neither change of heart nor of conduct into their new 
surroundings, and had become a source of danger and 
scandal to the small Protestant communities. 

The first part of the Ordinmjcts was meant to put an 
end to such a condition of things, and aimed at giving the 
Reformed Church a ministry more efficient than the old 
priesthood, without claiming any specially priestly character. 

i On the one aide of the stone is inscribed : 

Le xzTii Octobre MDLIII 
Mourut BUT le bucher k Ghempel 
Micukl Servxt 

de VillenenTe d* Aragon, n^ le xxiz Septembre MDXI. 
and on the other : 

Fils respectnenx et reconnaisfiants de Calvin notre grand rfifonnatenr, 
mais condamnant nne erreur qui fut oelle de son sitele et fenne* 
ment attaches k la liberty de conscience selon les vrais principes de 
la Reformation et de r£vangile, none avons 41ev6 oe monument 
expiatoire. Le xxvii Octobre MCMIII. 

* Like Jacques Bernard, the Franciscan monk, who was one of the pastors 
in Geneva after the banishment of Calvin and Farel, who, *' cum esset inter 
Svangelii exordia, hostiliter repugnavit, do n ee Christum aliquando in uxoris 
fomn oontemplatw •sL'* 
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The ministers were to be men who believed that they were 
called by the voice of God speaking to the individual soul, 
and this belief in a divine vocation was to be tested and 
tried in a threefold way — by a searching examination, by 
a call from their fellow-men in the Church, and by a solemn 
institution to offica 

The examination, which is expressly stated to be the 
most important, was conducted by those who were alressdy 
in the office of the ministry. It concerned, first, the 
knowledge which the candidate had of Holy Scripture, and 
of his ability to make use of it for the edification of the 
people ; and, second, his walk and conversation in so far 
as they witnessed to his power to be an example as well as 
a teacher. The candidate was then presented to the Smaller 
CouruyU. He was next required to preach before the 
people, who were invited to say whether his ministrations 
were likely to be for edification. These three tests passed, 
he was then to be solemnly set apart by the laying on of 
the hands of ministers, according to the usage of the ancient 
Church. His examination and testing did not end with 
bis ordination. All the ministers of the city were com- 
manded to meet once a week for the discussion of the 
Scriptures, and at these meetings it was the duty of every 
one, even the least important, to bring forward any cause 
of complaint he believed to exist against any of his brethren, 
whether of doctrine, or of morals, or of inefficient discharge 
of the duties entrusted to his cara The pastors who 
worked in the villages were ordered to attend as often as 
they could, and none of them were permitted to be absent 
beyond one month. If the meeting of ministers failed to 
agree on any matter brought before them, they were 
enjoined to call in the Elders to assist them ; and a final 
appeal was always allowed to the Signory, or civil authority. 
The same rigid supervision was extended to the whole 
people, and in the visitations for this purpose Elders were 
always associated with ministers.^ Every member of the 

' Carpua Rrf^rmaianam^ xxzTiii. i. (x. L) 17-20, 46-48, 55-68, 08-M 
' 08-118 
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little republic, surrounded by so many and powerful 
enemies, was meant to be a soldier trained for spiritual as 
for temporal warfara Calvin added a spiritual side to 
the military training which preserved the independence of 
the little mediaeval city republics. 

He was unwearied in his exertions to make Geneva 
an enlightened town. His educational policy adopted by 
the Councils was stated in a series of famous regulations 
for the management of the schools and College of the city.^ 
He sought out and presented to the Council the most 
noted scholars he could attract to Geneva. Mathurin 
Cordier, the ablest preceptor that France had produced in his 
generation ; Beza, its most illustrious Humanist ; Castellio 
and Saunier, were all teachers in the city. The fame of 
its schools attracted almost as many as persecution drove 
to take refuge within its walls. The religious instruction 
of the young was carefully attended to. Calvin's earlier 
Catechism was revised, and made more suitable for the 
young; and the children were so well grounded that it 
became a common saying that a boy of Geneva could give 
an answer for his faith as ably as a “ doctor of the 
Sorbonne.*' But what Geneva excelled in was its training 
for the ministry and other learned professions. Men with 
the passion of learning in their blood came from all lands 
— from Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, even from Bussia, 
and, above all, from France. Pastors educated in Geneva, 
taught by the most distinguished scholars of the day, who 
had gained the art of ruling others in having learned how 
to command themselves, went forth from its schools to 
become the ministers of the struggling Protestants in the 
Netherlands, in England, in Scotland, in the Bhine 
Provinces, and, above all, in France. They were wise, in- 
defatigable, fearless, ready to give their lives for their work, 
extorting praise from unwilling mouths, as modest, saintly, 
“ with the name of Jesus ever on their lips " and His Spirit 
in their hearts. What they did for France and other 
countries mast be told elsewhere. 

^ Ocrpu9 Etformatonimt zzxyiiL i. (z. i ) 66-90. 
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The once disorderly city» a prey to its own internal 
factions, became the citadel of the Reformation, defying 
the threats of Romanist France and Savoy, and opening its 
gates to the persecuted of all lands. It continued to be 
so for generations, and the victims of the droLgormcLdes of 
Louis xrv. received the welcome and protection accorded 
to the sufferers under the Valois in the sixteenth century. 
What it did for them may he best told in the words of a 
refugee : 

** On the next day, a Sunday, we reached a small village 
on a hill about a league from Geneva, from which we 
could see that city with a joy which could only be compared 
to the gladness with which the Israelites beheld the Land 
of Canaan. It was midday when we reached the village, 
and so great was our eagerness to be as soon as possible 
within the city which we looked on as our Jerusalem, that 
we did not wish to stay even for food. But our conductor 
informed us that on the Sunday the gates of Geneva were 
never opened until after divine service, that is, until after 
four o’clock. We had therefore to remain in the village 
until about that hour, when we mounted our horses again. 
When we drew near to the town we saw a large number of 
people coming out. Our guide was surprised, and the 
more so when, arriving at the Plain-Palais, a quarter of a 
league from the town, we saw coming to meet us, three 
carriages escorted by halberdiers and followed by an immense 
crowd of people of both sexes and of every age. As soon as 
we were seen, a servant of the Magistracy approached us 
and prayed us to dismount to salute respectfully ‘Their 
Excellencies of Geneva,’ who had come to meet us and to 
bid us welcome. We obeyed. The three carriages having 
drawn near, there alighted from each a magistrate and a 
minister, who embraced us with tears of joy and with 
praises of our constancy and endurance far gi'eater than we 
merited. . . . Their Excellencies then permitted the people 
to approach, and there followed a spectacle more touching 
than imagination could picture. Several of the inhabitants 
of Geneva had relatives suffering in the French galleys 
(from which we had been delivered), and these good people 
did not know whether any of them might be among our 
company. So one heard a confused noise, ‘ My son so and 
BO, my husband, my brother, are you there?’ One oan 
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imagine what embracings welcomed any of our troop who 
could answer. All this crowd of people threw itself on our 
necks with inexpressible transports of joy, praising and 
magnifying the I^rd for the manifestation of His grace in 
our favour; and when Their Excellencies asked us to get 
on horseback again to enter the city, we were scarcely able 
to obey, so impossible did it seem to detach ourselves from 
the arms of these pious and zealous brethren, who seemed 
afraid to lose sight of us. At last we remounted and 
followed Their Excellencies, who conducted us into the 
city as in triumph. A magnificent building had been 
erected in Geneva to lodge citizens who had fallen into 
poverty. It had just been finished and furnished, and no 
one had yet lived in it. Their Excellencies thought it 
could have no better dedication than to serve as our 
habitation. They conducted us there, and we were soon on 
foot in a spacious court. The crowd of people rushed in 
after us. Those who had found relatives in our company 
begged Their Excellencies to permit them to take them to 
their houses — a request willingly granted. M. Bosquet, 
one of us, had a mother and two sisters in Geneva, and 
they had come to claim him. As he was my intimate 
friend, he begged Their Excellencies to permit him to take 
mo along with him, and they willingly granted his request. 
Fired by this example, all the burghers, men and women, 
asked Their Excellencies to allow them the same favour of 
lodging these dear brethren in their own houses. Their 
Excellencies having permitted some to do this, a holy 
jealousy took possession of the others, who lamented and 
bewail^ themselves, saying that they could not be looked 
on as good and loyal citizens if they were refused the same 
favour ; so Their Excellencies had to give way, and not one 
of us was left in the Maison Franqaise, for so they had 
called the magnificent building.*' ^ 

The narrative is that of a Protestant condemned to 
the galleys under Louis xrv.; but it may serve as a 
picture of how Geneva acted in the sixteenth century 
when the small city of 13,000 souls received and pro- 
tected nearly 6000 refugees driven from many different 
lands for their religion. 

> MimoirtB dPun pralestant wndamni amx galtTe» de France pour cause de 
religion, derits par lui-mSme (1767, repub. 1665), pp. 404-407. 
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THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE ‘ 

§ 1. Marguerite d’AngouUme and the “group of Meaux." 

Perhaps no one so thoroughly represents the sentiments 
which inspired the beginnings of the movement for Reforma- 
tion in France as Marguerite d’AngoulSme,* the sister of 

* SovnoEs : Theodore de Bize (Ben), HUMrt Eedirituiique dea igliaa 

au Bayaumt de France (ed. by 0. Baum and E. Cunitz, PariSi 
1888-89) ; J. Orespin, Hietoire dee martyre pereieutez et mi$ d mart pour la 
v4rUi (ed. by BenoUt, Toulouse, 1886-87) ; Hennipjard, Ctyrreepondanee dee 
B^firrmaUure dam lee paye de Uuiiguefran^aiee^ 9 vols. (Geneva, 1878-91) ; 
Cidvln's Leitere, Carpue Befirrmatofum^ vols. xxzviii. ii.-XLYiii. (Bruns- 
wick;, 1872, etc.) ; Bonnet, LeUrte de Jean Calvin, 2 vols. (Paris, 1854). 

Latkr Books : E. Doiunergue, Jean Calvin, 8 vols. (published Laussnne, 
1899-1905) ; H. H. Baird, Hielary ef the Eiee <J the Huguenote (London, 
1880), and Theodore Beza (New York, 1899) ; Lavisse, Hietoire de France, 
V. i. pp. 889 ff. ; ii. 188 ff. ; vi. L ii. ; Hamilton, Paris under the Valois 
Kings " {Eng. Hid. Bevieao, 1880, pp. 260-70). 

* Marguerite was bom at Angoullme on April 11th, 1492 ; married the 
feeble Duke of Alen^on in 1509 ; was a widow in 1525 ; married Henri 
d'Albret, King of Navarre, in 1527 ; died in 1549. Her only child was 
Jeanne d’Albret, the heroic mother of Henry of Navarre, who became 
Henri iv. of France. When she was the Duchess of Alen^on, her court at 
Bourges was a centre for the Humanists and Reformers of France ; when 
she became the Queen of Navarre, her castle at N4rao was a haven for all 
persecuted Protestants. The literature about Marguerite is very extensive : 
it is perhaps sufflcient to mention— G4nin, Lettreede Marguerite dCAngoiMme, 
reine de Navarre (published by the SocUU de VHidoirede Frame, 1841-42) ; 
Lee idiee religieueee de Marguerite de Navarre, dCauprke son oruvrepoitigpLe ; 
A. Lenrauc, Lee demUiree poleiee de Marguerite de Navarre (Paris, 1806) ; 
Becker, Marguerite de Navarre, duohesse d'Alenfon et Guillaume Brifonnet^ 
4v8que de Meaux, d'apr^ leur correspondance manuscrite, 1521-24 ” (in the 
SuileiiH de la SoeiM de t Hietoire du Froteetantieme frangam, xlix. (Pari% 
1800) ; Dannesteter, Margaret ef Angoulime, Queen gf Nanarre (London, 
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King Francis L A study of her letters and of her 
writings — the latter being for the most part in verse— -is 
almost essential for a true knowledge of the aspirations of 
the noblest minds of her generation. Not that she 
possessed creative energy or was herself a thinker of any 
originality, but her soul, like some clear sensitive mirroi 
received and reflected the most tremulous throb of the 
intellectual and religious movements around her. She 
had, like many ladies of that age, devoted herself to the 
New Learning. She had mastered Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish in her girlhood, and later she acquired Greek and 
even Hebrew, in order to study the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. In her the French Renaissance of the end 
of the fifteenth was prolonged throughout the first half of 
the sixteenth century. She was all sentiment and affection, 
full of that gentle courage which soft feminine enthusiasm 
gives, and to her brother and more masculine mother 
(Louise of Savoy) ^ she was a being to be protected 
against the consequences of her own tender daring. 
Contemporary writers of all parties, save the more bitter 
defenders of the prevalent Scholastic Theology, have 
something good to say about the pure, bright, ecstatic 
Queen of Navarre. One calls her the “violet in the 
royal garden,” and says that she unconsciously gathered 
around her all the better spirits in France, os the wild 
thyme attracts the bees. 

Marsiglio Ficino had taught her to drink from the 
well of Christian Platonism;' and this mysticism, which 
had little to do with dogma, which allied itself naturally 
with the poetical sides of philosophy and morals which 
suggested great if indefinite thoughts about God, — le T<mt, 
U Seul Nieesaain, la SetUe Bonti, — the human soul and the 

1886) ; LAYiflae, Eitloin de France, t. i. ; Hermi^jard, Correepondanee, eto., 
which contains sixteen letters written bj her, and twelre addressed 

to her. 

* Louise de SaToie, JwmeU, 1470-1622 (in Michand et Poujoulat, 
OolUdion, etc. y.). 

* Lef^c, Marguerite de Navarre et le platonisme de la BenaisMuice'' 
(vob. IviiL Ux. BiUioUUfue de TieoU dee CharUe, 1867-98). 
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intimate union between the two, was perhaps the abiding 
part of her ever*enlarging religious experience. Nicholas 
of Cusa, who tried to combine the old Scholastic with the 
new thoughts of the Benaissance, taught her much which 
she never unlearnt. She studied the Holy Scriptures 
carefully for herself, and was never weary of discussing 
with others the meaning of passages which seemed to be 
difficult. She listened eagerly to the preaching of Lefivre 
and Roussel, and carried on a long private correspondence 
• with Bri(jonnet, being passionately desirous, she said, to 
learn the way of salvation.** ^ Both Luther and Calvin 
made a strong impression upon her, but their schemes of 
theology never attracted nor subjugated her intelligence. 
Her sympathies were drawn forth by their disdain of 
Scholastic Theology, by their denial of the supernatural 
powers of the priesthood, by their proclamation of the 
power and of the love of God, and by their conception 
that faith unites man with God — by all in their teaching 
which would assimilate with the Christian mysticism to 
which she had given herself with all her souL When 
her religious poems are studied, it will be found that she 
dwells on the infinite power of God, the mystical absorp- 
tion of the human life within the divine, and praises pas- 
sionately self-sacrifice and disdain of all earthly pleasures. 
She extols the Lord as the one and only Saviour and 
Intercessor. She contrasts, as Luther was accustomed to 
do, the Law which searches, tries, and punishes, with the 
Gospel which pardons the sinner for the sake of, Christ 
and of the work which He finished on the Crosa She 
looks forward with eager hope to a world redeemed and 
regenerated through the Evangel of Jesus Christ. She 
insists on justification by faith, on the impossibility of 
salvation by works, on predestination in the sense of 
absolute dependence on God in the last resort. Works 
are good, but no one is saved by works ; salvation comes 
by grace, and ** is the gift of the Most High QodJ* She 
calls the Virgin the most blessed among women, because 
> Hermi^jaid, Carr§tpomdane$, eto. L 97. 
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she had been chosen to be the mother of the ** Sovereign 
Saviour/* but refused her any higher place; and in her 
devotions she introduced an invocation of Our Lord 
instead of the Salve Begina. This way of thinking about 
the Blessed Virgin, combined with her indiflerence to the 
Saints and to the Mass, and her undisguised contempt 
for the more superstitious ecclesiastical ceremonies, were 
the chief reasons for the strong attacks made on Marguerite 
by the Faculty of Theology (the Sorbonno) of Paris. 
She cannot be called a Protestant, but she had broken 
completely with medissval modes of religious life and 
thought. 

Marguerite's letters contain such graphic glimpses, that 
it is possible to see her daily life, whether at Bourges, 
where she held her Court as the Duchess of Alenqon, or at 
Ndrac, where she dwelt as the Queen of Navarre. Every 
hour was occupied, and was lived in the midst of company. 
Her Contes and her poetry were for the most part written 
in her litter when she was travelling from one place to 
another. Her Household " was large even for the times. 
No less than one hundred and two persons — ladies, secre- 
taries, almoners, physicians, etc. — made her Court; and 
frequently many visitors also were present. The whole 
“ Household,” with the visitors, met together every forenoon 
in one of the balls of the Palace, a room ” well-paved and 
hung with tapestry,” and there the Princess commonly 
proposed some text of Scripture for discussion. It was 
generally a passage which seemed obscure to Marguerite ; 
for example, ”The meek shall inherit the earth.” All 
were invited to make suggestions about its meaning. The 
hostess was Iramed, and no one scrupled to quote the 
Scriptures in their original languages, or to adduce the 
opinions of such earlier Fathers as Augustine, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, or the Oregories. If it surprises us to find 
one or other of the twenty valets de ehamJbre^ who were 
not menials and were privileged to be present, familiar 
with theology, and able to quote Greek and even Hebrew, 
it must not he forgotten that Marguerite's valets de ehambre 
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included distinguished Humanists and Beformers, to whom 
she extended the protective privilege of being enrolled in 
her " Household." When the weather permitted, the whole 
company went for a stroll in the park after the discussion, 
and then seated themselves near a " pleasant fountain ” on 
the turf, "so soft and delicate that they needed neither 
carpet nor cushions.” ^ There one of the ladies-in -waiting 
(thirty damn or demoiseUea belonged to the " Household ”) 
read aloud a tale from the Heptanurom,, not forgetting the 
improving conversation which concludes each story. This 
gave rise to an animated talk, after which they returned to 
the Palace. In the evening the “ Household ” assembled 
again in a hall, fitted as a simple theatre, to witness one of 
the Comedies or Pastorals which the Queen delighted to 
write, and in which, through a medium as strange as the 
Contea, die inculcated her mystical Christianity, and gave 
expression to her longings for a reformation in the Church 
and society. Her Court was the precursor of the sahna 
which in a later age exercised such a powerful infiuence on 
French political, literary, and social life. 

Marguerite is chiefly remembered as the author of the 
Saptameron, which modem sentiment cannot help regarding 
as a collection of scandalous, not to say licentious, tales. 
The incongruity, as it appears to us, of making such tales 
the vehicle of moral and even of evangelical instruction, 
causes us frequently to forget the conversations which 
follow the stories — conversations which generally inculcate 
moral tmths, and sometimes wander round the evangelical 
thought that man’s salvation and all the fruits of holy 
living rest on the finished work of Christ, the only 
Saviour. " FbiZd, Meadamaa, comma la foy du hon Comta ne 
fut vaineua par aignaa na par miradaa axUriaura, acuhant tria 
bian qtta notta n'avona qw’un Sauvawr, lagual an diaant Con- 
aummatum aat, a monatri gu’il ne laiaaoU point d un atUra 
aueeaaaaur pour faira noire aalut”* So different was the 
sentiment of the sixteenth from that of the twentieth 

^ HeptameTTon^ Preface. 

NoaTeUe 
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should be in the hands of the Christian people, and Lef&vre 
took Jean de Bdlj’s version of the Bible, — itself a revisiou 
of on old thirteenth century French translation, — revised 
it, published the Gtrapels in June 1623, and the whole 
of the New Testament before the end of the year. The 
Old Testament followed in 1525. The book was eagerly 
welcomed by Marguerite, and became widely known and 
read throughout France. The Princess was able to write 
to Bri^onnet that her brother and mother were interested 
in the spread of the Holy Scriptures, and in the hope of a 
reform of the Church.^ 

Neither Lef&vre nor Brigonnet was the man to lead a 
Reformation. The Bishop was timid, and feared the 
“ tumult ” ; and Lef&vre, like Marguerite, was a Christian 
mystic,* with all the mystic's dislike to change in outward 
and fixed institutions. More radical ideae were entering 
France from without. The name of Luther was known as 
early as 1618, and by 1620, contemporary letters tell us 
that his books were selling by the hundred, and that all 
thinking men were studying his opinions.* The ideas of 
Zwingli were also known, and appeared more acceptable to 
the advanced thinkers in France. Some members of the 
group of Meaux began to reconsider their position. The 
Pope's Bull excommunicating Luther in 1520, the result 
of the Diet of Worms in 1521, and the declaration of the 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris (the 
Sorbonne) against the opinions of Luther, and their vindica- 
tion of the authority of Aristotle and Scholastic Theology 
made it apparent that even modest reforms would not be 
tolerated by the Church as it then existed. The Parlement 

* Hermi^jard, Comapondance, i. 78, 84, 86 n. 

* It does uot seem to be generally known that Lef^vre traTelled to Germany 
in searoh of manosoripta of some of the earlier mystical writers, and that he 
published in 1513 the first printed edition of Hildegard of Bingen’s Zifter 
QuotcMas (Peltser, Deuitache Myalik und deutache Kwixal (Strassbufg, 1899), 
p. 86), under the title lAbar trimtm virorum at irium apirituaZiwn virginum 
(Paris, 1613). 

*H«rmiiuaid« {kfarupamdsmoa^ L 87 47. 48 63 and 64, 
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the King or with the manners of the French Court. It is 
therefore not to be wondered that the policy of the 
Government of Francis L wavered between a negligent pro- 
tection and a stem repression of the French Seformers. 

§ 2. Attempts to repress the Movement for Reform 

The years 1523—26 were full of troubles for France. 
The Italian war had been unsuccessfuL Provence bad 
been invaded. Francis i. had been totally defeated and 
taken prisoner at Pavia. Dangers of various kinds within 
France had also confronted the Government. Bands of 
marauders — les aventuriers ^ — had pillaged numerous dis- 
tricts ; and so many conflagrations had taken place that 
people believed they were caused by emissaries of the 
public enemies of France. Louise of Savoy, the Queen- 
Mother, and Begent during her son's captivity in Madrid, 
had found it necessary to conciliate the formidable powers 
of the ParUment of Paris and of the Sorbonne. Measures 
were taken to suppress the printing of Lutheran and heret- 
ical books, and the Parlement appointed a commission to 
discover, try, and punish heretics. The result was a some- 
what ineffective persecution.* The preachers of Meaux had 
to take refuge in Strassburg, and Lef^vre’s translation of 
the Scriptures was publicly burnt. 

When the King returned from his imprisonment at 
Madrid (March 1525), he seemed to take the side of the 
Reformers. The Meaux preachers came back to France, 
and Lef^vre himself was made the tutor to the King's 
youngest son. In 1528—29 the great French Council of 
Sens met to consider the state of the Church. It reaffirmed 
most of the mediaeval positions, and, in opposition to the 
teachings of Protestants, declared the unity, infallibility, 
and visibility of the Church, the authority of Councils, 

^ The depredations of those bands of brigands are frequently referred to 
in the JoutTuU dCun BcurgeoU dm Parim^ pp. 119, 169, 166, 176, 186, aOl. 
949, 267, 402, 196. 

* OH Jewmal cftm Bourgmoim^ clo. p, 278. 
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and death of our Lord ; and that the solemn ceremony had 
become a time “ of bell-ringings, shoutings, singing, waving 
of lamps and swinging of incense pots, after the fashion 
of sorcerers.*’ The violence of language was extreme. 

The Pope and all his vermin of cardinals, of bishops, of 
priests, of monks and other hypocrites, sayers of the Mass, 
and all those who consent thereto,” were liars and blas- 
phemers. The author of this broadside was a certain 
Antoine Marcourt, who had fled from France and taken 
refuge in Neucbritel. The audacity of the men who had 
posted the placards in Paris and in other towns, — Orleans, 
Blois, Amboise, — and had even fixed one on the door of 
the King’s bedchamber, helped to rouse the Komanists to 
frenzy. The Parlement and the University demanded 
loudly that extreme measures should be taken to crush the 
heretics ; ^ and everywhere expiatory processions were 
formed to protest against the sacrilege. The King himself 
and the great nobles of the Court took part in one in 
January,^ and during that month more than thirty-five 
Lutherans were arrested, tried, and burnt. Several well- 
known Frenchmen (seventy-three at least), among them 
Clement Marot and Mathurin Cordier, fled the country, and 
their possessions were confiscated. 

After this outburst of persecution the King’s policy 
again changed. He was once more anxious for an alliance 
with the Protestants of Germany. An amnesty was pro- 
claimed for all save the ** Sacramentarians,” the followers 
of ZwinglL A few of the exiled Frenchmen returned, 
among them Clement Marot. The Chancellor of France, 
Antoine du Bourg, went the length of inviting the German 
theologians to come to France for the purpose of sharing in 
a religious conference, and adhered to his proposal in spite 

^ Jvwmal iTun Bourgeois, etc.: ** Fat sonnd par deaz trompettes et ori4 
au Palays sur la pierre do marbre, que s'il y avoit personae qai sceut 
enaeigner oeluy ou cealz qni avoient fisoh^ lea dictz plaoara, en r^v^lant en 
certitude, il leur aeroit donn4 cent eacua par la coot” (p. 442). 

* Ibid, pp. 442-444. The Dauphin, the Dukea of Orleans and Angoolfime, 
and a young German, Prince de Vend6me, carried the four batons supporting 
*'un beau oiel " over the Host. 
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of the protests of the Sorbonna But nothing came of 
it.' The German Protestant theologians refused to risk 
themselves on French soil; and the exiled Frenchmen 
mistrusted the King and his Chancellor. The amnesty, 
however, deserves remark, because it called forth the letter 
of Calvin to Francis i. which forms the “ dedication or 
preface to his Christian Institution. 

The work of repression was resumed with increased 
severity. Royal edicts and mandates urging the extirpa- 
tion of heresy followed each other in rapid suedession — 
Edict to the Parlement of Toulouse (Dec. 16th, 1638), 
to the Parlements of Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rouen (June 
24th, 1539); a general edict issued from Fontainebleau 
(June 1st, 1640); an edict to the Parlement ot Toulouse 
(Aug. 29th, 1642); mandats to the Parlements of Paris, 
Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, and Rouen (Aug. 30th, 1642). 
The general Edict of Fontainebleau was one of exceptional 
severity. It was intended to introduce a more summary 
procedure in heresy trials, and enjoined officials to proceed 
against all persons tainted with heresy, even against 
ecclesiastics or those who had the “ benefit of clergy " ; the 
right of appeal was denied to those suspected ; negligent 
judges were threatened with the King’s displeasure ; and the 
ecclesiastical courts were urged to show greater zeal, and to 
take advantage of the powers given to the civil courts. 
“ Every loyal subject,” the edict said, " must denounce 
heretics, and employ all means to root them out, just as all 
men are bound to run to help to extinguish a public confla- 
gration.” This edict, slightly modified by the Parlement 
of Paris (July 1643) by enlarging the powers of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, remain^ in force in France for the nine 
following years. Yet in spite of its thoroughness, succeeding 
edicts and mandeUs declare that heresy was making rapid 
progress in France. 

The Sorbonne and the Parlements (especially those of 
Paris and Aix) urged on the persecution of the ” Lutherans.” 
The former drafted a series of twenty -five articles (a refuta- 
tion of the 1541 edition of Calvin’s InstUuUon)^ which were 
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meant to assert concisely the dogma of the Church, and to 
deny whatever the Reformers taught prejudicial to the 
doctrines and practices of ^he mediseval Church. These 
articles were approved by the King and his Privy Council, 
who ordered them to be published throughout the whole 
kingdom, and gave instructions to deal with all who 
preached or taught anything contrary or repugnant to 
them. This ordinance was at once registered by the Parle- 
ment of Paris. Thus all the powers of the realm committed 
themselves to a struggle to extirpate the Reformed teaching, 
and were armed with a test which was at once clear and 
comprehensive. Not content with this, the Sorbonne began 
a list of prohibited books (1542—43) — a list containing the 
works of Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, Clement Marot, and 
the translations of scripture edited by Robert Estienne, 
and the Parlement issued a severe ordinance against all Pro- 
testant' propaganda by means of printing or the selling of 
books (July 1642). 

These various ordinances for the extirpation of heresy 
were applied promptly and rigorously, and the fires of 
persecution were soon kindled all over France. The place 
Maubert was the scene of the martyrdoms in Paris. 
There were no great auto-da but continual mention is 
made of burning two or three martyrs at once. Two 
acts of persecution cast a dark stain on the last years of 
Francis l. — the slaughter of the Waldenses of the Durance 
in 1546, and the martyrdom of the " fourteen of Meaux.” 

A portion of Provence, skirting the Durance where 
that river is about to flow into the Rhone, had been 
almost depopulated in the fourteenth century, and the land- 
owners had invited peasants from the Alps to settle within 
their territories. The incomers were Waldenses ; their 
religion was guaranteed protection, and their industry and 
thrift soon covered the desolate region with fertile farms. 
When the Reformation movement had established’ itself in 
Germany and Switzerland, these villagers were greatly in- 
terested. They drew up a brief statement of what they 
believed, and sent it to the leading Reformers, accompanied 
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by a number of questions on matters of religion. They re- 
ceived long answers from Bucer and from Oecolampadius, 
and, having met in conference (Sept. 1532) at Angrogne in 
Piedmont, they drafted a simple confession of faith based 
on the replies of the Reformers to their questiona It was 
natural that they should view the progress of the Reforma- 
tion within France with interest, and that they should con- 
tribute 500 crowns to defray the expense of printing anew 
translation of the Scriptures into French by Robert Olivetan. 
Freedom to prax^tise their religion had been granted for two 
centuries to the inhabitants of the thirty Waldensian villages, 
and they conceived that in exhibiting their sympathy with 
French Protestantism they were acting within their ancient 
rights. Jean de Roma, Inquisitor for Provence, thought 
otherwise. In 1532 he began to exhort the villagers to 
abjure their opinions ; and, finding his entreaties without 
effect, he set on foot a severe persecution. The Waldenses 
appealed to the King, who sent a commission to inquire into 
the matter, with the result that Jean de Roma was com- 
pelled to flee the country. 

The persecution was renewed in 1 535 by the Archbishop 
and Parlement of Aix, who cited seventeen of the people of 
Merindol, one of the villages, before them on a charge of 
heresy. When they failed to appear, the ParleimTU pub- 
lished (Nov. 18th, 1540) the celebrated Arrit de Merinid, 
which sentenced the seventeen to be burnt at the stake. 
The Waldenses again appealed to the King, who pardoned 
the seventeen on the condition that they should abjure their 
heresy within three months (Feb. 8th, 1541). There was 
a second appeal to the King, who again protected the 
Waldenses; but during the later months of 1541 the Pwrh~ 
mend of Aix sent to His Majesty the false information that 
the people of Merindol were in open insurrection, and 
were threatening to sack the town of Marseilles. Upon 
this, Francis, urged thereto by Cardinal de Toumon, recalled 
his protection, and ordered all the Waldenses to be exter- 
minated (Jan. 1st, 1545). An army was stealthily 
organised, and during seven weeks of slaughter, amid all 
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the occompanimentB of treaohery and brutality, twenty-two 
df the thirty Waldensian villages were utterly destroyed, 
between three and four thousand men and women were 
slain, and seven hundred men sent to the galleya Thom* 
who escaped took refuge in Switzerland.^ 

The persecution at Meaux (1546) was more limited in 
extent, but was accompanied by such tortures that it formed 
a fitting introduction to the severities of the reign of 
Henri IL 

The Reformed at Meaux had organised themselves into 
a congregation modelled on that of the French refugees in 
Strassburg. They had chosen Pierre Leclerc to be their 
pastor, and one of their number, £tienne Mangin, gave his 
house for the meetings of the congregation. The authorities 
heard of the meetings, and on Sept. 8th, 1646, a sudden 
visit was made to the house, and sixty-one persons were 
arrested and brought before the ParUment of Paris. Their 
special crime was that they had engaged in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. The sentence of the Court declared 
that the Bishop of Meaux had shown culpable negligence 
in permitting such meetings ; that the evidence indicated 
that there were numbers of ** Lutherans ” and heretics in 
Meaux besides those brought before it, and that all such 
were to be sought out ; that all books in the town which 
concerned the Christian religion were to be deposited in the 
record-office within eight days ; that special sermons were 
to be delivered and expiatory processions organised ; and 
that the house of £tienne Mangin was to be razed to the 
ground, and a chapel in honour of the Holy Sacrament 
erected on the site. It condemned fourteen of the accused to 
be burnt alive, after having suffered the severest tortures 
which the law permitted ; five to be hung up by the armpits 
to witness the execution, and then to be scourged and im- 
prisoned ; others to witness the execution with cords round 
their necks and with their heads bare, to ask pardon for their 
crime, to take part in an expiatory procession, and to listen 

^ BuiUiim d$ la SoeUU d§ FHitloin d% PnUdmiUimmefiranfaia for 1858. 

pp-iea/. 
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to a sermon on the adoration due to the Bodj of Christ 
present in the H 0 I 7 Sacrament. A few, mostly women, 
were acquitted.^ 

‘Francis i. died in March 1647. The persistent perse- 
cution which had marked the later years of his reign IiajI 
done little or nothing to quench the growing Protestantism 
of France. It had only succeeded in driving it beneath 
the surface. 

Henry ii. never indulged in the vacillating policy of his 
father. From the beginning of his reign he set himself 
resolutely to combat the Beformation. His favourite 
councillors — his all-powerful mistress, Diane of Poitiers ; his 
chief Minister, the Constable Montmorency, in high repute 
for his skill in the arts of war and of government; the 
Guises, a great family, originally belonging to Lorraine, who 
had risen to power in France — ^were all strong supporters 
of the Boman Catholic religion, and resolute to destroy the 
growing Protestantism of France. The declared policy of 
the King was to slay the Beformation by attacking it through 
every form of legal suppression that could be devised. 

§ 3. Change in the Character of the Movement for Reform. 

The task was harder than it had been during the reign 
of Francis. In spite of the persecutions, the adherents of 
the new faith had gone on increasing in a wonderful way. 
Many of the priests and monks bad been converted to Evan- 
gelical doctrines. They taught them secretly and openly ; 
and they could expose in a telling way the corruptions of 
the Church, having known them from the inside. School- 
masters, if one may judge from the arrite of the Parlementa, 
were continually blamed for dissuading their pupils from 
going to Mass, and for corrupting the youth by instructing 
them in the “false and pernicious doctrines of Geneva.” 
Many Colleges were named as seed-beds of the Beformation 
— Angers, Boutges, Fontenay, La Bochelle, Loudun, Niort, 
Nimes, and Poitiers. The theatre itself became an agent 
^ H. H. Bower* Th$ F^mrUen qf Meamm (London* 1804). 
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for reform when the corruptions of the Church and the 
* morals of the clergy were attacked in popular plays. The 
refugees in Strassburg, Geneva, and Lausanne spared no 
pains to send the Evangelical doctrines to their countrymen. 
Ardent young Frenchmen, trained abroad, took their lives 
in their hand, and crept quietly through the length and 
breadth of France. They met converts and inquirers in 
solitary suburbs, in cellars of houses, on highways, and by 
the rivers. The records of the ecclesiastical police enable 
us to trace the spread of the Keformation along the great 
roads and waterways of France. The missioners changed 
their names frequently to elude observation. Some, with 
a daring beyond their fellows, did not hesitate to visit the 
towns and preach almost openly to the people. The propa- 
ganda carried on by colporteurs was scarcely less successfuL 
These were usually young men trained at Geneva or Strass- 
burg. They carried their books in a pack on their backs, 
and hawked them in village and town, describing their con- 
tents, and making little sermons for the listenera Among 
the notices of seizures we find such titles os the following : 
— Im Collogues of Erasmus, La Fontaine de Vie (a seieccion 
of scriptural passages translated into French), the Livre de 
vraye et parfaicte oraiaon (a translation of extracts from 
Luther's writings), the Cinquante-deuxpsauTnes, the CaUchiame 
de CferUve, PrUres eccUsiastiques avec la manitre d*administrer 
lea aacrementa^ an Alphahet chrHien, and an Inatrvetion 
^ritienne pour lea petita enfanta. No edicts against printing 
hooks which had not been submitted to the ecclesiastical 
authorities were able to put an end to this secret 
colportage. 

In these several ways the Evangelical faith was spread 
abroad, and before the death of Francis there was not a 
district in France with the single exception of Brittany 
which had not its secret Protestants^ while many parts of 
the country swarmed with them. 
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§ 4. Calvin and his Influence in Franes. 

The Keformation in France had been rapidly changing 
its character since 1536, the year in which Lef^vre died, 
and in which Calvin's Christian Instilvium was published. 
It was no longer a Christian mysticism supplemented by a 
careful study of the Scriptures ; it had advanced beyond 
the stage of individual followers of Luther or Zwingli ; it 
had become united, presenting a solid phalanx to its foes ; it 
had rallied round a manifesto which was at once a com- 
pleted scheme of doctrine, a prescribed mode of worship, and 
a code of morals ; it had found a leader who was both a 
master and a cominander-in-chief. The publication of the 
Christian Institution had effected this. The young man 
whom the Town Council of Geneva could speak of as a 
certain Frenchman " (Callus quidam) soon took a foremost 
place among the leaders of the whole Keformation move- 
ment, and moulded in his plastic hands the Keformation 
in France. 

Calvin's early life and his work in Geneva have 
already been described ; but his special influence on 
France must not pass unnoticed.^ He had an extra- 
ordinary power over his co-religionists in his native land.* 
He was a Frenchman — one of themselves ; no foreigner 
speaking an tmfamiliar tongue ; no enemy of the Fatherland 
to follow whom might seem to be unpatriotic. It is true 
that his fixed abode lay beyond the confines of France ; 
but distance, which gave him freedom of action, mode him 

^ Gf. above, pp. 92 ff. What foUowa on Calvin's inflnence on the Refor- 
mation in France has been borrowed largely from M. Henri Lemonnier, 
HUtoire de France, etc. (Paris, 1903-4) V. i. pp. 381-383, ii. pp. 183-187, etc. ; 
only a Frenchman can describe it and him sympathetically. 

* The Venetian Ambassador at the Court of France, writing in 1661 to 
the Doge, says, ''Your Serenity will hardly believe the influence and the 
great power which the principal minister of Geneva, by name Calvin, a 
Frenchman and a native of Picardy, possesses in this kingdom. He is a 
man of extraordinary authority, who by bis mode of life, his dootrines and 
his writings, rises superior to all the rest" {Calendair ef S ta U Fapere, 
Fsg^fum, 156S-80, p- 328). 
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the more esteemed. He was the apostle who wrote * to 
all that be in France, beloved of God, called to he 
saints.'* 

While still a student, Calvin had shown that he 
possessed, besides a marvellous memory, an acute and pene- 
trating intellect, with a great faculty for assimilating ideas 
and modes of thought ; but he lacked what may be called 
artistic imagination,^ and neither poetry nor art seemed to 
strike any responsive chord in his soul His conduct was 
always straightforward, irreproachable, and dignified ; he was 
by education and breeding, if not by descent, the polished 
French gentleman, and was most at home with men and 
women of noble birth. His character was serious, with 
little playfulness, little vivacity, but with a wonderful 
power of sympathy. He was reserved, somewhat shy, 
slow to make intimate friends, but once mode the friend- 
ships lasted for life. At all periods of age, boy, student, 
man of letters, leader of a great party, he seoms to have 
been a centre of attraction and of deferential trust. The 
effect of this mysterious charm was felt by others besides 
those of his own age. His professor, Mathurin Coriier, 
became his devoted disciple. Melancbthon wished that 
he might die with his head on CalArin’s breast. Luther, 
in spite of his suspicion of everything that came from 
Switzerland, was won to love and trust him. And Knox, 
the most rugged and independent of men, acknowledged 
Calvin as his master, consulted him in every doubt and 
difficulty, and on all occasions save one meekly followed 
his counsels. He loved chUdren, and had them at his 
house for Christmas trees; but (and this is character- 
istically French) always addressed them with ceremonious 

^ Galvin did not lack imagination. The aanodfied imagination has never 
made grander or loftier flight than in the thought of the Pwrpom af Ood 
moving elowly down through the Agee, making for redemption and for the 
eatabliahment of the Kingdom, whioh is the master-idea in the Chrittian 
/ffstOuKoii. It wae de Btee (Beia), not Galvin, who was the father of 
the aeventeenth century doctrine of predestination, — a conception which 
differed from Calvin's as widely as the dreleton differs from the man 
instinct with life and aotioii. 
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politeness, as if they were grown men and women deserving 
as much consideration as himself. It was this trait that 
captivated de Size when he was a boy of twelve. 

Calvin was a democrat intellectually and by silent 
principle. This appears almost everywhere in his private 
writings, and wcls noted by such a keen observer as 
Tavannes. It was never more unconsciously displayed 
than in the preface or dedication of the ChriAtian 
InstitiUion. 

"This preface, instead of pleading with the King on 
behalf of the Beformation, places the movement right before 
him, and makes him see it. Its tone throughout firm and 
dignified, calm and stately when Calvin addresses Francis 
I. directly, more bitter and sarcastic when he is speaking 
of theologians, la pensSe et la forme du style toutes vibrantes 
du ton hiblique, the very simplicity and perfect frankness 
of the address, give the impression of one who is speaking 
on equal terms with his peer. All suggest the Christian 
democrat without a trace of the revolutionary.’* ^ 

The source of his power — logic impregnated by the 
passion of conviction — is so peculiarly French that perhaps 
only his coimtrymen can fully understand and appreciate it, 
and they have not been slow to do so. 

All these characteristic traits appealed to them. His 
passion for equality, as strong as the Apostle Paul’s, com- 
I)elled him to take his followers into his confidence, to 
make them apprehend what he knew to the innermost 
thoughts of his heart. It forced him to exhibit the 
reasons for his faith to all who cared to know them, to 
arrange them in a logical order which would appeal to 
their understanding, and his passion of conviction assured 
him and them that what he taught was the very truth of 
God. Then he was a very great writer,* one of the founders 

* Henri Lemonnier, Histoire de Framce^ eto. (Paris, 1908) V. L 868. 

* "Galvin fut an trte grand dcrivain. Je dirais mfime qoe ce ftit le plus 
grand dcrivain da 16* sitele si j'eatimaisplaa qoe je ne faislejey 20 proprenient 
dit. . • • Encore est-il qn*il me fant bien reconnattre qne le style do Galvin 
est de tons les styles da 16* aitele oelol qai a le plus de dyU. . • . Bests 
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of modem French prose, the most exquisite literary medium 
that exists, a man made to arrest the attention of the 
people. He wrote all his important works in French for 
his countrymen, as well as in Latin for the learned world. 
His language and style were fresh, clear, and simple ; with- 
out affected elegance or pedantic display of erudition ; full of 
vigour and verve ; here, caustic wit which attracted ; there, 
eloquence which spoke to the hearts of his readers because 
it throbbed with burning passion and strong emotion. 

It is unlikely that all his disciples in France appreciated 
his doctrinal system in its details. The Christian Institution 
appealed to them as the strongest protest yet made against 
the abuses and scandals of the Soman Church, as contain- 
ing a code of duties owed to God and man, as exhibiting 
an ideal of life pure and lofty, as promising everlasting 
blessedness for the called and chosen and faithful ** It 
satisfied at one and the same time the intellects which 
demanded logical proof and the souls which had need of 
enthusiasm/* 

It has been remarked that Calvin’s theology was less 
original and effective than his legislation or policy.^ The 
statement seems to overlook the peculiar service which was 
rendered to the Reformation movement by the Institution, 
The Reformation was a rebellion against the external 
authority of the mediseval Church ; but every revolt, even 
that against the most flagrant abuses and the most corrupt 
rule, carries in it seeds of evil which must be slain if any 
real progress is to be made. For it instinctively tends to 
sweep away all restraints — those that are good and 
necessary as well as those that are bad and harmful 
The leaders of every movement for reform have a harder 

qa*il ptfle I’adminble prose, si olaire, limpide et facile, da 16* siMe, ayeo 
06 quelque chose de plus ferme, de plus nourri et de plus yiril que I’^tiide des 
olasdques donne k ceux qoi ne poussent pas jusqu'h rimitation seryile et k 
I'admirature dea menus jolis details. Reete qn*il parle la langue du 15* si^cle 
aveo quelques qualiUs d^jh du 17*. C'est pr^ois^ment oe qa'il a fait, et il 
set on des bons, sinon des sublimes, fondateura de la prose fran^aiae *' (Emile 
Fkgaet, SeixUme Si^e : AutUs IMrairta, pp. 188-89, Paris, 1898). 

^ Cambridge MotUm HiaUnry^ iL 888. 
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battle to fight against the revolutionaries in their following 
than against their avowed opponents. At the root of the 
Heformation of the sixteenth century lay an appeal from 
man to God — from the priest, granting or withholding 
absolution in the confessional, to God making the sinner, 
who turns from his sins and has faith in the person and 
work of Christ, know in his heart that he is pardoned ; from 
the decision of Popes and Councils to the decrees of God 
revealed in His Holy Word. This appeal was in the 
nature of the case from the seen to the unseen, and therein 
lay the difficulty ; for unless this unseen could be made 
visible to the eye of the intelligence to such a degree that 
the restraining authority which it possessed could impress 
itself on the will, there was risk of its proving to be no 
restraining authority whatsoever, and of men fancying that 
they had been left to be a law unto themselves. What the 
Christian Institution did for the sixteenth century was to 
make the unseen government and authority of God, to 
which all must bow, as visible to the intellectual eye as 
the mechanism of the mediseval Church had been to the 
eye of sense. It proclaimed that the basis of all Christian 
faith was the Word of God revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; 
it taught the absolute dependence of all things on God 
Himself immediately and directly ; it declared that the 
sin of man was such that, apart from the working of the 
free grace of God, there could be neither pardon nor 
amendment, nor salvation ; and it wove all these thoughts 
into a logical unity which revealed to the intellectual eye 
of its generation the ** House of God not made with han^, 
eternal in the heavens.’’ Men as they gazed saw that 
they were in the immediate presence of the authority of 
God Himself, directly responsible to Him ; that they could 
test "the Pope’s House” by this divine archetype; that 
it was their duty to reform all human institutions, 
ecclesiastical or political, in order to bring them into 
harmony with the divine vision. It made men know that 
to separate themselves from the visible mediaeval Church 
was neither to step outside the sphere of the purpose of 
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Cknl making for their redemption, nor to free themselvea 
from the duties which God requires of man. 

The work which Calvin did for his co-religionists in 
France was immense. He carried on a constant corre- 
spondence with them ; he sustained their courage ; he gave 
their faith a sublime exaltation. When he heard of a 
French Bomanist who had begun to hesitate, he wrote to 
him combining persuasion with instruction. He pleaded 
the cause of the Reformation with its nominal supporters. 
He encouraged the weak. He sent letters to the persecuted. 
He forwarded short theological treatises to assist those 
who had got into controversies concerning their faith. He 
advised the organisation of congregations. He recommended 
energetic pastors. He warned slothful ministers. 

** We must not think,” he says, ** that our work is con- 
fined within such narrow limits that our task is ended when 
we have preached sermons ... it is our part to maintain 
a vigilant oversight of those committed to our care, and 
take the greatest pains to guard from evil those whose 
blood will one day be demanded from us if they are lost 
through our negligence.” ^ 

He answered question after question about the difficulty 
of reconciling the demands of the Christian life with what 
was required hy the world around — a matter which pressed 
hard on the consciences of men and women who belonged 
to a religious minority in a great Roman Catholic kingdom. 
He was no casuist. He wrote to Madame de Cany, the 
sister of the Duchess d’fitampes, that no one, great or 
small, ought to believe themselves exempt from suffering 
for the sake of our sovereign King.” He was listened to 
with reverence ; for he was not a counsellor who advised 
others to do what he was not prepared to do himself. 
He could say, ” Be ye followers of me, as I am of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Frenchmen and Frenchwomen knew 
that the master whom they obeyed, the director they con- 
julted, to whom they whispered the secrets of their souls. 

' La Cati€ki§m§/ramfais, p. 182. Op^ra^ v. 810. 
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lived the hardest and moat ascetic life of any man in 
Europe, — scarcely eating, drinking, or sleeping; that his 
frail body was kept alive by the energy of his indomitable 
souL 

Frenchmen of varying schools of thought have not 
been slow to recognise the secret of the power of their great 
countryman. Jules Michelet says : 

"Among the martyrs, with whom Calvin constantly 
conversed in spirit, he became a martyr himself ; he lived 
and felt like a man before whom the whole earth disappears, 
and who tunes his last Psalm his whole eye fixed upon the 
eye of God, because he knows that on the following morning 
he may have to ascend the pyre.” 

Ernest Eenan is no less emphatic : 

" It is surprising that a man who appears to us in his life 
and writings so unsympathetic should have been the centre 
of an immense movement in his generation, and that this 
harsh and severe tone should have exercised so great an 
influence on the minds of his contemporaries. Ilow was it, 
for example, that one of the most distinguished women of 
her time, Rende of France, in her Court at Ferrara, sur- 
rounded by the flower of European wits, was captivated by 
that stern master, and by him drawn into a course that 
must have been so thickly strewn with thorns ? This kind 
of austere seduction is exercised only by those who work 
with real conviction. Lacking that vivid, deep, syiuimthetic 
ardour which was one of the secrets of Luther’s success, 
lacking the charm, the perilous, languishing tenderness of 
Francis de Sales, Calvin succeeded, in an age and in a 
country which called for a reaction towards Christianity, 
simply because he was ihs most Christian man of his 
generation,'^ 

Thus it was that all those in France who felt the need 
of intimate fellowship with God, all to whom a religion, 
which was at once inflexible in matters of moral living and 
which appealed to their reasoning faculties, was a necessity, 
hailed the Christian Institution as the clearest manifesto 
of their faith, and grouped themselves round the young 
author (Galvin was l^rely twenty-six when he wrote it) as 
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their leader. Those also who suffered under the pressure 
of a despotic government, and felt the evils of a society 
constituted to uphold the privileges of an aristocracy, 
learnt that in a neighbouring country there was a city 
which had placed itself under the rule of the Word of 
God ; where everyone joined in a common worship attractive 
from its severe simplicity ; where the morals, public and 
private, were pure; where the believers selected their 
pastors and the people their rulers ; where there were 
neither masters nor subjects ; where the ministers of 
religion lived the lives of simple laymen, and were dis- 
tinguished from them only by the exercise of their sacred 
service. They indulged in the dream that all France 
might be fashioned after the model of Geneva. 

Many a Frenchman who was dissatisfied with the 
condition of things in France, but had come to no personal 
decision to leave the medheval Church, could not help 
contrasting what he saw around him with the life and 
aspiration of those “of the religion,”^ as the French 
Protestemts began to be called. They saw themselves 
confronted by a religion full of mysteries inaccessible to 
reason, expressing itself even in public worship in a 
language unintelligible to most of the worshippers, full of 
pomp, of luxury, of ceremonies whose symbolical meaning 
had been forgotten. They saw a clergy commonplace and 
ignorant, or aristocratic and indifferent ; a nobility greedy 
and restless ; a Court whose luxurious display and scandals 
were notorious ; royal mistresses and faithless husbands 
and wives. Almost everywhere we find a growing tendency 
to contrast the purity of Protestantism and the corruption 
of Roman Catholicism. It found outcome in the famous 
scene in the Parlement of Paris (1659) when Anne 
de Bourg, son of a former Chancellor, advocated 
the total suspension of the persecution against those 
“ who were called heretics,” and enforced his opinion by 
contrasting the blasphemies and scandals of the Court 

^ The term wee adopted from the edicts, " ladite religion pr^tendu^ 
i4fDrm4e," with the qualifying a^jeotivea left out. 
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with the morality and the purity of the lives of those who 
were being sent to the stake, — a speech for which he after- 
wards lost his life.^ 

It was this growing united Protestantism which Henry 
n. and his advisers bad determined to crush by the action 
of the legislative authority. 

§ 5. Perueution under Henry //.* 

The repressive legal measures introduced by Francis i. 
were retained, and a new law against blasphemy (pre- 
pared, no doubt, during the last days of Francis) was 
published five days after the King’s death (April 5th, 
1547). But more was believed to bo necessary. So a 
series of edicts, culminating in the Edict of Chateau- 
briand, were published, which aimed at uniting all 

' Henri Lemoiinier, Histoire de Fnxnce^ etc. (Paris, 1903) V. ii. 187. 

* Sources in addition to those mentioned on p. 136 : LetireB inidiUB de 
Diane de PaUiera, publUea avee une inirodneiion et dr a notea par G. Quiifrey 
(Paris, 1866) ; Minioirea de Oaepard de Saulx-Tavannea^ 1630-73 (piibliNhed 
in the Collection of Michaud and Poujoulat, viii.} ; Mimoireade /•Van^oia de 
Guiee (in the same collection, Yi.) ; Lcltrea de Catherine de M4dicia and 
Papiera du Cardinal de Cfranvelle (in the Collection dea Dotamtnia 

inldilB de VHiatoire de France) ; Lettrea d' Antoine de Jiuurbon et de Jeanne 
cTAlbret (in the publications of the SoeiiU de VUiatoire de France) ; Lea 
(Euvrea compUtea de Pierre de Bonrdeille^ Seigneur de BrantOme (edit, by 
L. Lalanne for the SoeiiU de VHiatoire de France^ important fur the persons 
and morals of the times) ; C. Weiss, La Chambre ardente^ Unde aur la liberU 
de Conaeienee en France, aoua Franpna /. el Henri II, 1640-50 (Paris, 1880). 
Layard, Dispatchea oj Michele Suriano and Mareantonio Barbara, Venetian 
Ambaaacuiara at the Court of France (Lymingt4m, 1891, pub. by the 
Huguenot Society of London), Teulet, Relationa politique de la France et de 
VEapugne avee r£eoaae (Paris, 1862) ; and Papiera d it tat relatifaa VHiatoire 
de VBeoase (Bannatyne Club, Paris, 1851) ; Correapondance du Cardinal de 
Cfranvelle (Brussels, 1877-06) ; Calendar of Stale Papera, Venetian, 1668-80 
(London, 1800, etc.) ; Hotman, Franeo-Gallia (Paris, 1678). 

Later Books in addition to those mentioned on p. 186: A. de Ruble, 
Le TraiU de Cateau-Cambriaia (Paris, 1880) ; A. W. Whitehead, Oaapard 
Cdligny, Admiral of France (Iiondon, 1905) ; the Bulletin hiatorigue et 
liUiraire de VHiatoire du proteatantiame frangaia, eilited by Weiss, is s 
mine of information on all matters connected with the Beforination in 
France. A. de Ruble, Antoine de Bourbon at Jeanne dVAlbret (Paris, 1 881 -82), 
and Le Colloque de Poiaay (Paris, 1880) ; F. Decrue, Anne de Montmoreaaeg 
(Paris, 1886-80). 
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the forces of the kingdom to extirpate the Reformed 
faith. 

On October 8th, 1647, a second criminal court was 
added to the ParUmtTd of Paris, to deal solely with cases 
of heresy. This was the famous Oharnbre Ardente. It 
was ordered to sit continuously, even during the ordinary 
Parliamentary vacancies in August and September ; and 
its first session lasted from Dec. 1647 to Jan. 1550, dur- 
ing which time it must have passed more than five hundred 
judgments. The clergy felt that this special court took 
from them one of their privileges, the right of trying all 
cases of heresy. They petitioned against it. A com- 
promise was arranged (Edict of Nov. 19th, 1549), by 
which all cases of simple heresy (cos communs) were to 
be sent to the ecclesiastical courts, while cases of heresy 
accompanied by public scandal (cas privilAjiSa) were to be 
judged in the civil courta In practice it usually happened 
that all cases of heresy went first before the ecclesiastical 
courts and, after judgment there, those which were believed 
to be attended by public scandal (the largest number) 
were sent on to the civil courts. These measures were not 
thought sufficient, and the Edict of Chateaubriand (June 
27th, 1661) codified and extended all the various legal 
measures taken for the defence of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The edict was lengthy, and began with a long preamble, 
which declared that in spite of all measures of repression, 
heresy was increasing ; that it was a pestilence “ so contagious 
that it had infected most of the inhabitants, men, women, and 
even little children, in many of the towns and districts of the 
kingdom,” and asked every loyal subject to aid the Govern- 
ment in extirpating the plagua It provided that, as before, 
all cases of simple heresy should be judged in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, and that heresy accompanied with public 
scandal should be sent to the civil courts of the ParlemerUs, 
It issued stringent regulations about the publication and 
sale of books ; forbidding the introduction into France of 
volumes from Protestant countries ; forbidding the printing 
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of books which had not passed the censor of the Faculty 
of Theology, and all books published anonymously; and 
ordering an examination of all printing houses and book- 
sbopls twice in the year. Private persons who did not 
inform against heretics were liable to be considered 
heretics themselves, and punished as such ; and when they 
did denounce them they were to receive one-third of 
the possessions of the persons condemned. Parents were 
charged “ by the pity, love, and charity which they owed 
to their children,’* not to engage any teachers who might 
be “ suspect ” ; no one was permitted to teach in school or 
college who was not certified to be orthodox ; and masters 
were made responsible for their servants. Intercourse 
with those who had taken refuge in Geneva was prohibited, 
and the goods of the refugees were confiscated. All 
Catholics, and more especially persons of rank and in 
authority, were required to give the earnest example of 
attending carefully to outward observances of religion, and 
in particular to kneel in adoration of the Host. 

The edict was registered on Sept. 3rd, 1661, and 
immediately put in force. Six years later, the King bad 
to confess that its stringent provisions bad failed to arrest 
the spread of the Protestant faith. He proposed to 
establish the Inquisition in France, moved thereto by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and Pope Paul iv. ; and was prevented 
only by the strenuous opposition of his Parltmtni} He 
had to content himself with issuing the Edict of Compi&gne 
( 1657 ), which, while nominally leaving trials for heresy 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical courts, practically banded 

^ The ParlemenU were the highest juilicial courts in France. By far the 
most important was the Parltintni of Paris, whose jurisdiction extended over 
Picardie, Champagne, I’lle-de-France, POrl^anais, Maine, Touraine, Aiyou, 
Poitou, Aunis, Beni, La Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and La Marche— 
almost the half of France. The other ParUmenU in the time of Henry ii. 
were those of Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Dauphin^, Provenoe, 
Languedoc, Guyenne, and, up to 1 659, Chambery and Turin. The ParUmenU 
are frequently mentioned under the names of the towns in which they 
met ; thus the ParUmefU of Normandy is called the ParUment of Rouen ; 
that of Provence, the Pwrlemmil of Aiz ; that of Languedoc, the ParlsmmU 
ofTonlonse. 
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them over to the civil courts, where the judges were not 
allowed to inflict any lesser punishment than death. They 
were permitted to increase the penalty by inflicting torture, 
or to mitigate it by strangling the victims before burning 
them. 

Armed with this legislation, the work of hunting out 
the Reformed was strenuously carried on. Certain prisons 
were specially reserved for the Protestant martyrs — the 
Conciergerie, which was part of the building of the Palace, 
and the Grand GhILtelet, which faced it on the opposite 
bank of the Seina They soon overflowed, and suspects 
were confined in the Bastille, in the Petit Chi\telet, and 
in episcopal prisons. The cells of the Conciergerie were 
below the level of the river, and water oozed from the 
walls ; the Grand Ghd.telet was noted for its terrible 
dungeons, so small that the prisoner could neither stand 
upright nor lie at full length on the floor. Diseases 
decimated the victims; the plague slew sixty who were 
waiting for trial in the Grand Chfl-telet in 1547. Few 
were acquitted; almost all, once arrested, suffered death 
and tortura^ 

§ 6. Tht Organisation of the French Protestant Church, 

It was during these years of terrible persecution that 
the Protestant Church of France organised itself — feeling 
the need for unity the better to sustain the conflict in 
which it was engaged, and to assist its weaker membera 
Calvin was unwearied in urging on this work of organisa- 
tion. With the fire of a prophet and the foresight of a 

^ Weiss, La Chamhn ardsTUe, Studs sur la liberiS de eanscience en Frames, 
sous Framt^ois /. si Hsmiri //., 164O-S0 (Paris. 1889), is very valuable from 
the oolleotion of documents which it contains. Crespin's HiStoirs des 
martyrs, etc., when tested by the official doonments now accessible, has been 
found to be almost invariably oorreot, and without exaggeration. Weisa, 
**Une Semaine de la Chambre ardente” (1-8 Oct. 1549), in the BMsHa 
hidariqus st lUUrairs ds la soeiiU ds rhisioire du jnvtsstantisma fram^qis fot 
1899 ; and Dss afmq smsliars ssrtis de La u san ne bruise a Lyon (Oenevn, 
1878 ). 
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statesman he insiated on the necessity of unity daring the 
storm and strain of a time of persecution. He had 
already shown what form the ecclesiastical oi'ganisation 
ought to take.^ He proposed to revive the simple three- 
fold ministry of the Church of the early centuries — a 
congregation ruled by a bishop or pastor, a session of 
elders, and a body of deacons. This was adopted by the 
French Protestants. A group of believers, a minister, 
a "consistory” of elders and deacons, regular preaching, 
and the sacraments duly administered, made a church 
properly constituted. The minister was the chief ; he 
preach^; he administered the sacraments; he presided 
at the " consistory.” The " consistory " was composed of 
elders charged with the spiritual oversight of the com- 
munity, and of deacons who looked after the poor and 
the sick. The elders and the deacons were chosen by 
the members of the congregation; and the minister by 
the elders and the deacons. An organised church did 
not come into existence all at once as a rule, and a 
distinction was drawn between an igliae jplavJUe, and an 
igliu dresUe. The former was in an embryonic state, with 
a petstor, it might be, but no consistory ; or it might be 
only a group of people who welcomed the occasional 
services of a wandering missioner, or held simple services 
without any definite leader. 

The year 1566 may be taken as the date when 
French Protestantism began to organise churches. It is 
true that a few had been established earlier — at Meaux 
in 1546 and at Himes in 1547, but the congregations 
had been dispersed by persecution. Before 1655 the 
Protestants of France had been for the most part solitary 
Bible students, or little companies meeting together for 
common worship without any organisation. 

Paris set the example. A small company of believers 
had been accustomed to meet in the lodging of the Sieur 
de la Ferriere, near the Pr4-aux-Clerca The birth of a • 
child hastened mattera The father explained that he 
‘ IntHinUio Oh^rUHamm RUigimvU^ it- iiL It. 
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could not go outside France to seek a pure baptism, and 
that his conscience would not permit his child to be 
baptized according to the rites of the Boman Church. 
After prayer the company resolved to constitute them- 
selves into a church. Jean le Maqon was called to be 
the minister or pastor ; elders and deacons were chosen ; 
and the organisation was completa^ It seemed as if all 
Protestant France bad been waiting for the signal, and 
organised churches sprang up everywhera 

Crespin names thirteen churches, completely organised 
in the manner of the church of Paris, founded between 
1666 and 1667 — Meaux, Poitiers, Angers, les lies de 
Saintonge, Agen, Bourges, Issoudun, Aubigny, Blois, Tours, 
Lyon, Orleans, and Rouen. He adds that there were 
others. Documentary evidence now available enables us 
to give thirty-six more, all dress^es, or completely organised, 
with a consistory or kirk-session, before 1560. One 
hundred and twenty pastors were sent to France from 
Geneva before 1667. The history of these congregations 
during the reign of Henry ll. was full of tragic and 
dramatic incidents.* They existed in the midst of a 
population which was for the most part fanatically 
Romanist, easily excited by priests and monks, who poured 
forth violent addresses from the pulpits of neighbouring 
churches. Law-courts, whether in the capital or in the 
provinces, the public officials, all loyal subjects of the 
King, were invited, commanded by the Edict of Chateau- 
briand, to ferret out and hunt down those suspected of 
Protestant sympathiea To fail to make a reverence when 
passing a crucifix, to speak unguardedly against an eccle- 
siastical ceremony, to exhibit the slightest sympathy for 
a Protestant martyr, to be found in possession of a 
book printed in Geneva, was sufficient to provoke a 

^ Athanase Coqaerel fils, PrieiB de ThiaUnre de Vigliee Hformie de Parie 
(Paris, 1862) — valuable for the numerous oflScial documents in the 
appendix. 

^ Antoine de Chandien, Hi^oire dee pere^euiione et mafigre de V£glim de 
t^arie^ depute Ton 1537 (Lyons, 1663). 
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denunciation, an arrest, a trial which must end in torture 
and death. Protestants were compelled to worship in 
cellars, to creep stealthily to their united devotions ; like 
the early Christians during the persecutions under Decius or 
Diocletian, they had to meet at midnight ; and these mid- 
night assemblies gave rise to the same infamous reports 
about their character which the Jews spread abroad 
regarding the secret meetings of the Christians of the 
first three centuries.^ Every now and then they 
were discovered, as in the incident of the Rue Saint- 
Jacques in Paris, and wholesale arrests and martyrdoms 
followed. 

The organisation of the faithful into churches had 
done much for French Protestantism in bestowing upon 
them the power which association gives; but more was 
needed to weld them into one. In 1558, doctrinal difler- 
ences arose in the congregation at Poitiers. The church 
in Paris was appealed to, and its minister, Antoine de 
Chandieu, went to Poitiers to assist at the celebration of 
the Holy Supper, and to heal the dispute. There, it is 
said, the idea of a Confession of Faith for the whole 
Church was suggested. Calvin was consulted, but did 
not approve. Notwithstanding, on May 25t]i, 1569, a 
number of ministers and elders, coining from all parts of 
France, and representing, according to a contemporary 
document whose authority is somewhat doubtful, sixty-six 
churches,* met in Paris for conference. Three days were 
spent in deliberations, under the presidency of Morel, one 
of the Parisian ministers. This was the First National 
Synod of the French Protestant Church. It compiled a 
Confession of Faith and a Book of Disciplina 

^ (Eworn eomplkUn de Pierre de Bourdeille^ Seigneur de Branl&ms, edited 
by L. Lalaime for the SoeUU de VHiataire de France (10 toIb., Parii, 1864- 
81), ix. 161-62. 

* It ia more probable that only twelve Chnrohea were represented— Faria, 
Baint-Ld, Rouen, Dieppe, Angers, Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, Saintes,* 
Marennes, Ch&tellerault, and Saint-Jean-d'Angely. H. Dieterlen, La 
Sywide giairaUde PaHe^ 1559 (Montauban, 1878) : thi^ was published as ,a 
theris for the Theological Faculty (Protestant) of Montauban. 
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The Confession of Faith ^ {ConfesBum de Foi faite d'un 
cfnnmun ojccord •par les FrangoiSy qui desirefU vivre selon la 
pureti de VivangUe de noire Seigneur Jisus Christ) consists 
of forty articles. It was revised more than once by 
subsequent Synods, but may still be called the Confession 
of the French Protestant Church. It . was based on a 
short Confession drafted by Calvin in 1567, and embodied 
in a letter to the King on behalf of his persecuted 
subjects. “ It seemed useful,” one of the members of the 
Synod wrote to Calvin, *'to add some articles to your 
Confession, and to modify it slightly on some pointa” 
Probably out of deference to Calvin’s objection to a creed 
for the whole Church, it was resolved to keep it secret for 
some time. The resolution was in vain. The Confession 
was in print, and known before the end of 1559. 

The Book of Discipline {Discipline eccUstasiiqiie des 
Sglises rif armies de France) regulated the organisation and 
the discipline of the churchea It was that kind of 
ecclesiastical polity which has become known as 
Presbyterian, but which might be better called Conciliar. 
A council called the Consistoryy consisting of the minister 
or ministers, elders, and deacons, ruled the congregation. 
Congregations were formed into groups, over which was 
the Colloguyy composed of representatives from the 
Consistories ; over the Colloquies were the Provincial 
Synods ; and over all the Oeneral or Nalional Synod. 
Rules were laid down about how discipline was to be 
exercised. It was stated clearly that no Church could 
claim a primacy over the othera All ministers were 
required to sign the Confession of Faith, and to acknow- 
ledge and submit to the ecclesiastical disciplina* 

^ The Confession will be found in Sohaff, Ths Creeds of the EvangdiaU 
ProUStarU Churches (London, 1877), pp. 856 ff. ; Muller, Die Bekenntnis^ 
sehriftsn der rtformierten Kirchs (1908), p. 221 ; the yarious texts are 
disoussed at p. xxxiiL 

* The Consistories sometimes condescended to details. In the calmer 
days after the Edict of Nantes, the pastor and Consistoiy of Montauban 
thought that the arrangement of Madame de Momay’s hair was trop 
tnerndmim : Madame argued with them in a spirited way ; ct MSmairss de 
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It is interesting to see how in a country whose civil 
rule was becoming gradually more absolutist, this “ Church 
under the Cross’* framed for itself a goveminent which 
reconciled, more thoroughly perhaps than has ever been 
done since, the two principles of popular rights and 
supreme central control Its constitution has spread to 
Holland, Scotland, and to the great American Churches. 
Their ecclesiastical polity came much more from Paris 
than from Geneva. 

§ 7. Rtcuition against Persecution, 

An attentive study of the sources of the history of the 
period shows that the excessive severity of King and 
Court towards Protestants had excited a fairly wide- 
spread reaction in favour of the persecuted, and had 
also impelled the King to action which was felt by many 
to be unconstitutional. This sympathy with the persecuted 
and repugnance to the arbitrary exercise of kingship did 
much to mould the Huguenot movement which lay in the 
immediate future. 

' The protests against the institution of the Chamhre 
Ardente, the refusal of the Parlement of Paris to register 
the edict establishing the Inquisition in France, and the 
hesitancy to put in execution extraordinary powers bestowed 
on French Cardinals for the punishing of heretics by the 
Bull of Pope Paul iv. (Feb. 26th, 1657), may all be ascribed 
to the jealousy with which the Courts, ecclesiastical and 
civil, viewed any interference with their privileged jurisdic- 
tion. But the Edict of Chateaubriand (1651), with its 
articles declaring the unwillingness or negligence shown by 
public officials in finding out and punishing heretics, making 
provisions against this, and ordaining that none but persons 
of well-known orthodoxy were to be appointed magistrates 
(Arts. 23, 28, 24), confessed that there were many even 
among those in office who disliked the policy of persecution. 

Madame da FUme-Marnay {SoeUU d$ VHitMn de France, Fesia, 1868-S9), 
I 270 - 310 . 
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Contemporary official documents confirm this unwillingness 
We hear of municipal magistrates intervening to protect 
their Protestant fellow-citizens from punishment in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; of town’s police conniving at the 
escape of heretics ; of a procurator at law who was 
suspended from office for a year for such connivance ; ^ and 
of civil courts who could not be persuaded to pass sentences 
except merely nominal ones. 

The growing discontent at the severe treatment of the 
persecuted Protestants made itself manifest, even within 
the Parlement of Paris, so long notorious for its persecuting 
zeal. This became evident when the criminal court of the 
Parlerrunt (la Tournelle, 1559) commuted a sentence of 
death passed on three Protestants into one of banishment. 
The violent Romanists protested against this, and demanded 
a meeting of the whole Parlement to fix its mode of 
judicial action. At this meeting some of the members 
— Antoine Fumde, du Faur, Viole, and Anne du Bourg 
(the son of a Chancellor in the days of Francis i.) — spoke 
strongly on behalf of the Protestants. They pleaded that 
a space of six months after trial should be given to the 
accused to reconsider their position, and that, if they 
resolve to stand fast in the faith, they should be allowed to 
withdraw from the kingdom. Their boldness encouraged 
others. The Cardinal Lorraine and the Constable 
Montmorency dreaded the consequences of prolonged 
discussion, and communicated their fears to the King. 
Henry, accompanied by the Cardinals of Lorraine and of 
Guise, the Constable, and Francis, Duke de Guise, entered 
the hall where Parlement sat, and ordered the discussion 
to be continued in his presence. The minority were 
not intimidated. Du Faur and Viole demanded a total 
cessation of the persecution pending the summoning of a 
Council. Du Bourg went further. He contrasted the 
pure lives and earnest piety of the persecuted with the 
scandals which disgraced the Roman Church and the Court. 
^ It is no light matter,” he said, " to condemn to the stake 
‘ BuiMwn de ia aocUU de rhieL dee freUtiaiUimneframQaia^ 1854, p. 34. 
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men who invoke the name of Jesus in the midst of the 
flames.” The King was furious. He ordered the arrest 
of du Bourg and du Faur on the spot, and shortly after- 
wards Fumde and La Porte were also sent to the Baslilo. 
This arbitrary seizure of members of the Parltment of Paris 
may be said to mark the time when the Protestants of 
France began to assume the form of a political as well as 
of a religious party. At this anxious juncture Henry it. 
met his death, on June 30th, by the accidental thrust of a 
lance at a tournament held in honour of the approaching 
marriage of his daugliter Elizabeth with Philip of Spain. 
He lingered till July 10th, 1569. 

§ 8. The higher Aristocracy won for the Reformation. 

When the lists of Protestants who sufTered for theii 
faith in France or who were compelled to take refuge in 
Geneva and other Protestant towns are examined ann 
analysed, as they have been by French archseologists, it is 
found that the great number of martyrs and refugees were 
artisans, tradesmen, farmers, and the like.^ A few names 
of “ notables ” — a general, a member of the Parlement of 
Toulouse, a “ gentleman *’ of Limousin — are found among 
the martyra, and a much larger x^i'oportion among the 
fugitives. The names of members of noble houses of 
France are conspicuous by their absence. This does not 
necessarily mean that the new teaching had not found 
acceptance among men and women in the upper classes of 
French society. The noble of the sixteenth century, so 
long as he remained within his own territory and in his 
ch3.teau, was almost independent. He was not subject to 
the provincial tribunals. Protestantism had been spreading 
among such. We hear of several high-born ladies present 
in the congregation of three or four hundred Protestants 
who were surrounded in a large house in the Bue St. 
Jacques (Sept. 4th, 1558), and who were released. Bende, 

* HaiiBer, La R4forme et lea classes populaires en France an sitele" 
hi the Sevue (TKiit, mod. H oomUmp. i. (1899-1900). 
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daughter of Louis xiL, Duchess of Ferrara, had declared 
herself a Protestant, and had been visited by Calvin as 
early as 1535.^ Francis d’Andelot, the youngest of the 
three Chatillons, became a convert during his imprisonment 
at Milan (1561-66). His more celebrated brother, Gaspard 
de Coligny, the Admiral of France, became a Protestant 
during his imprisonment after the fall of St. Quentin 
(1668).^ De Size (Beza) tells us that as early as 1655, 
Antoine de Bourbon, titular King of Navarre in right of 
his wife Jeanne d’Albret, and next in succession to King 
Henri ll. and his sons, had the new faith preached in the 
chapel at N6rac, and that he asked a minister to be sent 
to him from Geneva. His brother Louis, Prince of Condi, 
also declared himself on the Protestant side. The wives 
of the brothers Bourbon, Jeanne d'Albret and Elianore de 
Roye, were more determined and consistent Protestants 
than their husbanda The two brothers were among those 
present at the assemblies in the Pri-aux-Clercs, where for 
five successive evenings (May 13—17) more than five 
thousand persons met to sing Clement Marot's Psalms.* 
Calvin wrote energetically to all these great nobles, urging 
them to declare openly on the side of the Gospel, and 

^ The beet book on Ren4e ie Bodocanchi, iZendi de France, dttehesm da 
Ftrrara (1896). 

> For the Chatillon brothers, see Whitehead, Qaspard de Coligny ^ 
Admiral of Franca (London, 1905). 

' The singing of Clement Marot’e version of the Psalms was not dU- 
tinotively Protestant. The first edition of the translation, including thirty 
Psalms, appeared in Paris in 1641 and in Geneva in 1542. The Geneva 
edition had an appendix, entitled La manihra d! admxniatrtr laa aacremenU 
aalon la eoulunxa da V£gliaa ancienna at comma on Vobaaroa d Qankra^ and was 
undoubtedly a Protestant book ; but the Paris edition contained instead 
rhymed versions of the Lord's Prayer, of the Apostles' Creed, and of the 
angel's salutation to the Virgin. The book was a great favourite with 
Francis i., who is said to have sung some of the Psalms on his deathbed. It 
was very popular at the Court of Henri ii., where it became fashionable for 
the courtiers to select a favourite Psalm, which the King permitted them 
to call ** their own.” Henri's “own "was Ps. xlii.. Comma wn eerf alUfi 
drama apria Ftan eouranta. He was a great huntsman. Catherine de 
Medici's was Ps. vi. The Psalm -singing at the PrA-aux-Clercs, however, 
was regarded as a manifestation against the Court, and d’Andelot was im- 
priaonad for his penfstent attendance. 
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protect their brethren in the faith less able to defend 
themselves. 


5 9. France ruled hy the Ouieeey 

The successor of Henry n. was his son Francis il., who 
was fifteen years of age, and therefore entitled by French 
law to rule in his own name. He was a youth feeble in 
mind and in body, and devotedly attached to his young and 
accomplished wife, Mary Queen of Scots. She believed 
naturally that her husband could not do better than 
entrust the government of the kingdom to her uncles, 
Charles the Cardinal of Lorraine, and Francis the Duke de 
Guise. The Cardinal had been Henry ii.’s most trusted 
Minister; and his brother was esteemed to be the best 
soldier in France. When the ParlemeTU of Paris, according 
to ancient custom, came to congratulate the King on his 
succession, and to ask to whom they were to apply in 
affairs of State, they were told by the King tlmt they were 
to obey the Cardinal and the Duke '*aB himself.** The 
Constable de Montmorency and the favourite, Diane de 
Poitiers, were sent from the Court, and the Queen-Mother, 
Catherine de* Medici, that " shopkeeper's daugliter,” as the 
young Queen called her, found herself as devoid of influ- 
ence as she had been during the lifetime of her husband. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine had been the chief adviser of 
that policy of extirpating the Protestants to whicli the late 
King had devoted himself, and it was soon apparent that 

' The family of Guiae, who played such a leading part in French hiatory 
from the reign of Henry ii. on to the downfall of the Tjeaguo, became French 
in the peraon of Claude, the fifth eon of Rcn6, Duke of Lorraine, who 
inherited the landa of hia father which were aituated in Fiance. Francia 1. 
had loaded him with honoura and landa. The family had alwaya been 
devoted to the Papacy, and had profited by their devotion. The brother of 
Claude, Jean, had been made a Cardinal when he waa twenty, and had 
accumulated in hia own peraon an immenae number of beneficea. These 
descended to hia nephews, Charles, who was firat Canlinal of Guiae and then 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and Louis, who was Cardinal of Guise. The aocumu- 
lateil benefices eiyoyed by Charles amounted to over 800,000 livraa. The 
Guiaea did not aerre the Roman Church for nothing. 
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it would be continued by the new government. The pro- 
cess against Anne du Bourg and his fellow-members of 
the ParUrfUTit of Paris who had dared to remonstrate 
against the persecution, was pushed forward with all 
speed. They wore condemned to the stake ; but Du Bourg 
alone was executed, and he was strangled before he 
was burnt. His fate provoked much sympathy. As 
he was led to the place of execution the crowd pleaded 
with him to recant. His resolute, dignified bearing made 
a great impression ; and his dying speech, according to one 
eye-witness, ** did more harm to the Roman Church than a 
hundred ministers could have done,” and, according to 
another, “ made more converts among the French students 
than all the books of Calvin.” The persecutions of Pro- 
testants of lower rank increased rather than diminished. 
Police made descents on the houses in the Rue de Marais- 
Saint-Germain and neighbouring streets.^ Spies were hired 
to insinuate themselves into the confidence of the suspected 
for the purpose of denouncing them. The ParleToent of 
Paris instituted four separate criminal courts for the sole 
purpose of trying heretics brought before them. The 
prisons were no sooner filled than they were emptied by 
sentences which sent the condemned to the galleys or to 
death. The government incited to persecution by new 
declarations and edicts. It declared that houses in which 
conventicles were held wore to be razed to the ground 
(Sept. 4th, 1559); that all who organised unlawful 
assemblies were to be punished by death (Nov. 9th, 1559) ; 
that nobles who had justiciary courts were to act according 
to law in the matter of heresy, or to be deprived of their 
justiciary rights (Feb. 1560). In spite of all this stem 

^ The atreet Maraia-Saint-Gormain waa called Oenkve, becanae it waa 

auppoaed to be largely inhabited by Protestanta. It waa selected becanae 
of its remoteness from the centre of Paris, and because it was partly under 
the jurisdiction of the Abbey of Saint-Germain -des-Pr^ and of the UniTer- 
aity — two corporations excessively jealous of the infringements of their rights 
of police. Of. Athanaae Cocquerel fils, ** Hiatoire d'une rue de Paris," in the 
En/fMtfi hiaiorique ai lilMruirg da la aoeUU da VKidairt du prouiurnUuma 
/ramqmUtor 1866, pp. 185, 208. 
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repression, the numbers of the Protestants increased, and 
Calvin could declare that there were at least 300,000 in 
France. 

The character of Protestantism in France had been 
changing. In the earlier jears of the persecution they 
had submitted meekly without thought of revolt, resigned 
to their fate, rejoicing to suffer in the cause of Christ 
But under this rule of the Guises the question of resistance 
was discussed. It could be said that revolt did not mean 
revenge for injuries done to themselves. A foreign family 
had overawed their King and imposed themselves on 
Franca The Princes of the Blood, Antoine de Bourbon 
and his brother Louis de Cond^, in whose veins ran the 
blood of Saint Louis, who were the natural leaders of the 
people, were flouted by the Guises. The inviolability of 
ParlerMfU had been attacked in the execution of Anne 
du Bourg, and the justiciary rights of great nobles were 
threatened simply in order to extirpate “ those of the 
religion.” They believed that France was full of men who 
had no good will to the tyranny of the ” foreignera” 
They consulted their brethren in exile, and Calvin himself, 
on the lawfulness and expediency of an armed insurrection. 
The refugees favoured the plan. Calvin denounced it. 
” If one drop of blood is shed in such a revolt, rivers will 
flow ; it is better that we all perish than cause such a scandal 
to the cause of Christ and His Evangel.” Some of the 
Protestants were not to be convinced. They only needed 
a leader. Their natural head was the King of Navarre ; 
but Antoine de Bourbon was too unstable. Louis de 
Cond^, his brother, was sounded.^ It is said that he 
promised to come forward if the enterprise was confined 
to the seizure of the Guises, and if it was successful 
in effecting this. A Protestant gentleman, Godefroy de 
Barry, Seigneur de la Kenaudie, became temporary leader. 

* Les Mhnoires du prince de CrnuU (The Hague, 1748) ; Duo d'Aumale, 
Hittoire dee Prineee de Condi pentla/nl les xvi^ el xvii^ siicles, i. 67 
(Paria, 1803-64 ; Eng. trana., London, 1872); Armbtrong, The Frtmdh 
Wars Beiigiem (London, 1892). 
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He had wrongs to avenge. He had been condemned by 
the PcurUmevd of Dijon for forgery, had escaped to 
Geneva, and had been converted there ; his brother-in-law, 
Gaspard de Heu, of Metz, had been strangled by the Guises 
in the castle of Vincennes without form of trial. A 
number of gentlemen and nobles promised their assistance. 
The conspirators swore to undertake nothing against the 
King; the enterprise was limited to the arrest of the 
Guises. News of the project began to leak out. Every 
information went to show that the Guises were the objects 
of attack. The Court was moved from Blois to Amboise, 
which was a fortified city. More precise information filtered 
to headquarters. The Duke of Guise captured some small 
bands of conspirators, and de la Renaudie himself was slain 
in a skirmish. The Guises took summary vengeance. Their 
prisoners were often slaughtered when caught ; or were 
tied hand and foot and thrown into the Loire. Others 
were hurried through a form of trial. So many gallows 
were needed that there was not wood enough, and the 
prisoners were hung from the doors and battlements of the 
castle of Amboise. The young King and Queen, with 
their ladies, it is said, walked out after dinner to feast 
their eyes on the dead bodies. 

Even before the Conspiracy of Amboise had run its 
length, members of the Court had begun to protest against 
the religious policy of the Guises. Catherine de’ Medici 
had talked the matter over with the Admiral Coligny, had 
been told by him that the religious persecutions were at 
the bottom of the troubles in the kingdom, and had listened 
to his proposal that all such should be suspended until the 
meeting of a CounciL The result was that government 
decided to pardon those accused of heresy if they would 
promise for the future to live as good Catholics. The 
brutalities of the methods by which the sharers in the 
foolishly planned and feebly executed Conspiracy of 
Amboise were punished increased the state of disorder in 
the kingdom, and the hatred against the Guises found 
vent in an Epistle sent to the Tiger of France, in which the 
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Cardinal of Lorraine is addressed as a nuid tiger, a 
venomous viper, a sepulchre of abominations.^' 

Catherine de’ Medici deemed the opportunity favour- 
able for exercising her influence. She contrived to get 
Michel de I'Hopital appointed as Cliancellor, knowing that 
he was opposed to the sanguinary policy pursued. He was 
able to inspire the Edict of Ilomonintin (May 18th, 1560), 
which made the Bishops judges of the crime of heresy, 
imposed penalties on false accusers, and left the punisli- 
mcnt to be bestowed on attendance at conventicles in the 
hands of the presidents of the tribunals. Then, with the 
help of the Chancellor. Catherine managed to get an 
Assembly of the Notables summoned to meet at Fountaine- 
bleau. There, many of the membei’s advocated a cessation 
of the religious persecution. One Archbishoj), Marillac of 
Vienne, and the Bishops of Orleans and Valence, asserted 
boldly that the religious disorders were really caused by 
the scandals in the Church ; spoke against severe repression 
until a Council, national or general, had been held ; and 
hinted that the services of the Guises were not indispens- 
able. At the beginning of the second session Coligny spoke. 
He had the courage to make himself the re])resentative of 
the Huguenots, as the Protestants now began to be nick- 
named. He attacked boldly the religious policy of the 
Guises, charged them with standing between the King and 
loyal subjects, and declared that the persecuted were 
Christians who asked for nothing but to be allowed to 
worship God as the Gospel taught them. He presented a 
petition to the King from the Protestants asserting their 
loyalty, begging that the persecution sliould cease, and 
asking that “temples" might be assigned for their worship. 
The petition was unsigned, but Coligny declared that fifty 
thousand names could be obtained in Normandy alone. 
The Duke of Guise spoke with great violence, but the 
more politic Cardinal induced him to agree with the other 
members to call a meeting of the States General of 
France, to be held on the 10th of December 1560. 

Shortly after the Notables had dispersed, word came 
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of another conspiracj, in which not only the Bourbon 
Princes, but also the Constable Montmorency were said to 
be implicated. Disturbances broke out in Provence and 
Dauphin^. The Guises went back to their old policy of 
violence. The King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Cond6 were summoned by the King to appear before him 
to justify themselves. Although well warned of what 
might happen, they obeyed the summons, and presented 
themselves unattended by armed men. Cond6 was seized 
and imprisoned. He was condemned to death, and his 
execution was fixed for the 10th of December. The King 
of Navarre was left at liberty, but was closely watched ; 
and more than one attempt was made to assassinate him. - 
It was vaguely believed that the Cardinal of Lorraine had 
resolved to get rid of all the leaders of the Huguenots by 
death or imprisonment. 

While these terrifying suggestions were being whispered, 
the young King fell ill, and died suddenly. This ended the 
rule of the Guises, and the French Protestants breathed 
freely again. 

“ Did you ever read or hear," said Calvin in a letter 
to Sturm, “ of anything more opportune than the death of 
the King ? The evils had reached an extremity for which 
there was no remedy, when suddenly God shows Himself 
'from heaven. He who pierced the eye of the father has 
now stricken the ear of the son." 

§ 10. CaihervM ds^ Medici "becomes Regent. 

In the confusion which resulted, Catherine recognised 
that at last the time had come when she could gratify the 
one strong passion which possessed her — the passion to 
govern. Charles ix. was a boy of ten. A Begent was 
essential Antoine de Bourbon, as the first Prince of the 
Blood, might have claimed the position ; but Catherine first 
terrified him with what might be the fate of Cond4: and 
then proposed that the Constable Montmorency and himself 
should be her principal advisera The facile Antoine 
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accepted the situation : the Constable was recalled to the 
Court; Louis de Cond4 was released from prison. His 
imprisonment had made a deep impression all over Franca 
The Protestants believed that he had suffered for their sakes. 
Hymns of prayer had been sung during his captivity, and 
songs of thanksgiving greeted his release.^ 

** Le pauvre Ohrestien. qui endure 
Prison, pour veritd ; 

Le Prince, en captivitd dure 
Sans Tavoir mdritd 

Au plus fort de leurs peines entendent 
Tes oeuvres tons parfaits. 

Et gloire et louange te rendcnt 
De tes merveilleux fails/' 

This was sung all over France during Condd's imprison- 
ment ; after his release the tone varied : 

Besjouissez vous en Dieu 
FidMea de chacun lieu ; 

Gar Dieu pour nous a mand4 (envoy 4) 

Le bon prince de Conde ; 

Et vous nobles protestans 
Princes, seigneurs attestans ; 

Car Dieu pour nous a mandd 
Le bon prince de Conde.” 

Catherine de’ Medici was forty-one years of age when 
she became the Regent of France.* Her life had been hard. 
Born in 1619. the niece of Pope Clement vii.. she was 
married to Henry of France in 1634. She had been a 
neglected wife all the days of her married life. For ten 
years she had been childless.* and her sonnets breathe the 

* Lb ChartBonnier IfuguenaC du xvi^ sUele (Paris, 1871), pp. 204, 246. 

* Boachot, CaiheriHB dB M6dici* (Paris, 1899) ; Edith Siohel, CaiK^HmiB 
Mfediei and thB French ReformcUum (London, 1906). 

* Catherine's children were — '* Francis ii., 1644-60 ; Elizabeth (married 
to Philip II. of Spain in 1669), 1646-68 ; Claude (m. to Charles in., Duke of 
I^naine (1669)^ 1647-76 ; I^nis, Duke of Orleans, 1648-60 ; Chiles ix.. 
1650-74 ; Henri in. (first Duke of Orl4aiis, then Duke of Anjou), 1661-89 ; 
Frands (Duke of Alenfon, then Duke of Anjou), 1664-84 ; Maiguerite 
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prayer of Rachel — Give me children, or else I dia During 
Henry’s absence with the army in 1652, he had grudgingly 
appointed her Regent, and she had shown both ability and 
patience in acquiring a knowledge of all the details of 
government. After the defeat of Saint-Quentin she for 
once earned her husband’s gratitude and praise by the 
way in which she had promptly persuaded the ParUment to 
grant a subsidy of 300,000 livres. These incidents were 
her sole apprenticeship in the art of ruling. She had always 
been a great eater, walker, and rider.^ Her protruding eyes 
and her bulging forehead recalled the features of her grand- 
uncle, Pope Leo x. She had the taste of her family for art 
and display. Her strongest intellectual force was a robust, 
hard, and narrow common sense which was responsible both 
for lier success and for her failures. She can scarcely be 
called immoral ; it seemed rather that she was utterly 
destitute of any moral sense whatsoever. 

The difficulties which confronted the Regent were great, 
both at home and abroad. The question of questions was 
the treatment to be given to her Protestant subjects. She 
seems from the first to have been in favour of a measure 
of toleration ; but the fanatically Roman Catholic party 
was vigorous in France, especially in Paris, and was ably 
led by the Guises; and Philip of Spain had made the 
suppression of the Reformation a matter of international 
policy. 

Meanwhile Catherine had to face the States General, 
summoned by the late King in August 1560. While the 
Guises were still in power, strict orders had been given to 
see that none but ardent Romanists should be elected ; but 
the excitement of the times could not be restrained by any 
management. It was nearly half a century since a King 
of France had invited a decoration of the opinions of his 

(muried Henri iv.), 1662-1616 ; and twins who died in the year of theii 
birth, Victoria and Jeanne, b. 1666. 

^ Some say that Catherine either inrentad or made fashionable the 
modem ladies* side-saddle ; during the Middle Ages ladies rode astride, or on 
pfllion, or seated sideways on horsebeok with their fimt on a board whioh 
was sospended firom the firont and rear of the — 
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BubjectB ; the last important meeting of the States had been 
in 1484.^ Catherine watched the elections, and the expres- 
sion of sentiments which they called forth. She saw that 
the Protestants were active. Calvinist ministers traversed 
the West and the South almost unhindered, encouraging the 
people to assert their liberties. They were even permitted 
to address some of the assemblies met to elect represent- 
atives. A minister, Charles Dalbiac, expounded the Con- 
fession of Faith to the meeting of the nobles at Angers, and 
showed how the Roman Church bad enslaved and changed 
the whole of the Christian faith and practice. In other 
places it was said that Antoine de Bourbon had no right to 
allow Catherine to assume the Regency, and that he ought 
to be forced to take his proper place. The air seemed full 
of menaces against the Regent and in favour of the Princes 
of the Blood. Catherine hastened to place the King of 
Navarre in a position of greater dignity. She shared the 
Regency nominally with the premier Prince of the Blood, 
who was Lieutenant-General of France. If Antoine had 
been a man of resolution, he might have insisted on a large 
share in the government of the country, but his easy, care- 
less disposition made him plastic in the hands of Catherine, 
and she could write to her daughter that he was very 
obedient, and issued no order without her permission. 

The Estates met at Orl^ns on the 13 th of December. 
The opening speech by the Chancellor, Michel d'Hopital, 
showed that the Regent and her councillors were at least 
inclined to a policy of tolerance. The three orders (Clergy, 
Nobles, and Third Estate), he said, had been summoned to 
find remedies for the divisions which existed within the 
kingdom ; and these, he believed, were due to religion. He 
could not help recognising that religious beliefs, good or 
bad, tended to excite burning passions. He could not avoid 
seeing that a common religion was a stricter bond of unity 
than belonging to the same race or living under the same 
laws. Might they not all wait for the decision of a General 
Council? Might they not cease to use the irritating 
^ O. Pioot, HiMfn du JtiaU OindwuB, ii. (Paris, 1872). 
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epithets of LuiheranB, HugutnoU^ Papists^ and remember 
that they were all good Christians. The spokesmen of the 
three orders were heard at the second sitting. Dr. Quintin, 
one of the Regents of the University of Paris, voiced the 
Clergy. He enlarged against the proposals which were to be 
brought forward by the other two orders to despoil the 
revenues of the Church, to attempt its reform by the civil 
power, and to grant toleration and even liberty of worship 
to heretics. Coligny begged the Regent to note that 
Quintin had called subjects of the King heretics, and the 
spokesman of the Clergy apologised. Jacques de Silly, 
Baron de Rochefort, and Jean Lange, an advocate of 
Bordeaux, who spoke for the Nobles and for the Third 
Estate, declaimed against the abuses of ecclesiastical courts, 
and the avarice and ignorance of the clergy. 

At the sitting on Jan. let, 1561, each of the three 
Estates presented a written list of grievances {cahiers). 
That of the Third Estate was a memorable and important 
document in three hundred and fifty-four articles, and 
reveals, as no other paper of the time does, the evils result- 
ing from absolutist and aristocratic government in Franca 
It asked for complete toleration in matters of religion, for 
a Reformation of the Church in the sense of giving a large 
extension of power to the laity, for uniformity in judicial 
procedure, for the abolition or curtailment of powers in 
signorial courts, for quinquennial meetings of the Estates 
General, and demanded that the day and place of the next 
meeting should be fixed before the end of the present sitting. 
The Nobles were divided on the question of toleration, and 
presented three separate papera In the first, which came 
from central France, stem repression of the Protestant faith 
was demanded ; in the second, coming from the nobles of 
the Western provinces, complete toleration was claimed ; 
in the third it was asked that both parties should be made 
to keep the peace, and that only preachers and pastors be 
punished. The list presented by the Clergy, like those of 
the other two orders, insisted upon the reform of the Church ; 
but it took the line of urging the abolition of the Concordat, 
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and a return to the provisions of the Pragmatio Sanction 
of Bourges. 

The Government answered these lists of grievances 
presented by an edict and an ordinance. In the edict 
(Jan. 28th, 1561) the King ordered that all prosecutions 
for religion should cease, and that all prisoners should be 
released, with an admonition to live in a catholic manner 
for the future. The ordinance (dated Jan. Slst, but not 
completed till the following August), known as the Ordi-^ 
nance of Orldans, was a very elaborate document. It 
touched upon almost all questions brought forward in the 
lists of grievances, and enacted various reforms, both civil 
and ecclesiastic — all of which were for the most part 
evaded in practica The Estates were adjourned until the 
Ist of May. 

The Huguenots had gained a suspension of persecution, 
if not toleration, by the edict of Jan. 28th, and the dis- 
position of the Government made them hope for still 
further assistance. Eefugees came back in great numbers 
from Switzerland, Germany, England, and even from Italy. 
The number of Protestant congregations increased, and 
Geneva provided the pastors. The edict did not give 
liberty of worship, but the Protestants acted as if it did. 
This roused the wrath of the more fanatically disposed por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic population. Priests and 
monks fanned the flames of sectarian bitterness. The 
Government was denounced, and anti-Protestant riots dis- 
turbed the country. When the Huguenots of Paris at- 
tempted to revive the psalm-singings in the Pr4-aux-Clerc8, 
they were mobbed, and beaten with sticks by the populace 
This led to reprisals in those parts of the country where 
the Huguenots were in a majority. In some towns the 
churches were invaded, the images tom down, and the 
relics burnt. The leaders strove to restrain their fol- 
lowera^ Calvin wrote energetically from Geneva against 
the lawlessness : 

* Jeuine d’Albret wrote Temonstrating atrongly ; of. LeUreM d^AnUdne d§ 
Bourbtm U de JeamMU ttAlbret^ pp. 288 /. 
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** Qod has never enjoined on any one to destroy idols, 
save on every man in his own house or on those placed in 
authority in public plaoes. . . . Obedience is better than 
sacrifice ; we must look to what it is lawful for us to do, 
and must keep ourselves within bounds.” 

At the Court at Fontainebleau, Ben4e, Duchess of 
Ferrara, and the Princess of Cond4 were permitted by the 
Regent to have worship in their rooms after the Reformed 
rite ; and Coligny had in his houseliold a minister from 
Geneva, Jean Raymond Merlin, to whose sermons outsiders 
were not only admitted but invited. These things gave 
great offence to the Constable Montmorency, who was a 
strong Romanist. He was still more displeased when 
Monluc, Bishop of Valence, preached in the State apart- 
ments before the boy King and the Queen Mother. He 
thought it was undignified for a Bishop to preach, and he 
believed that Monluc’s sermons contained something very 
like Lutheran theology. Ho invited the Duke of Guise 
and Saint- Andr4, both old enemies, to supper (April 16th, 
1661), and the three pleged themselves to save the 
Romanism of France. This union was afterwards known 
as the Triumvirate. 

Meanwhile religious disturbances were increasing. 
The Huguenots demanded the right to have ” temples ” 
granted to them or built at their own expense ; and in 
many places they openly gathered for public worship and 
for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. They frequently 
met armed to protect themselves from attack. The 
Government at length interfered, and by an edict (July 
1661) prohibited, under penalty of confiscation of property, 
all conventicles, public or private, whether the worshippers 
were armed or unarmed, where sermons were made and 
the sacraments celebrated in any other fashion than that 
of the Catholic Church. The edict declared, on the other 
hand, that magistrates were not to be too zealous; persons 
who laid false information were to be severely punished ; 
and all attacks on houses were forbidden. It was evidently 
meant to oonoiliate both parties. Coligny did not discon- 
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tinue the eervicea in his apartments^ and wrote to his co- 
religionists that they had nothing to fear so long as they 
worshipped in private houses. Jeanne d'Albret declared 
herself openly a Protestant; and as she travelled from 
N(Jrao to Fontainebleau she restored to the Huguenots 
churches which the magistmtes had taken from them in 
obedience to the edict of July. 

The prorogued meeting of the States General did not 
assemble until the Ist of August, and even then representa- 
tives of two orders only were present. An ecclesiaslical 
synod was sitting at Poissy (opened July 28th), and the 
clerical representatives were there. It was the 27 th 
of August before the three orders met together in 
presence of the King and the members of his Council 
at Saint-Germain. The meeting had been called for 
the purpose of discussing the question of national 
finance ; but it was impossible to ignore the religious 
question. 

In their cahiers, both the Nobles and the Third Estate 
advocated complete toleration and the summoning a 
National Council. The financial proposals of the Third 
Estate were thoroughgoing. After a statement of the 
national indebtedness, and a representation that taxation 
had reached its utmost limits, they proposed that money 
should be obtained from the superfluity of ecclesiastical 
wealth. In their cdhier of Jan. 1st, the Third Estate had 
sketched a civil constitution for the French Church ; they 
now went further, and proposed that all ecclesiastical 
revenues should be nationalised, and that the clergy should 
be paid by the State. They calculated that a surplus of 
seventy-two million livres would result, and proposed that 
forty-two millions should be set aside to liquidate the 
national debt. 

This bold proposal was impracticable in the condition 
of the kingdom. The ParUment of Paris regarded it as 
a revolutionary attack on the rights of property, and it 
alienated them for ever from the Reformation movement ; 
but it enabled the (Government to wring from the alarmed 
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OhuTchmen a subsidy of ^teen million livres, to be paid 
in six annual instalments. 

§ 11. Tht Conference aJL Foiasy. 

It was scarcely possible, in view of the Pope and 
Philip of Spain, to assemble a National Council, but the 
Government had already conceived the idea of a meeting of 
theologians, which would be such an assembly in all but 
the name. They had invited representatives of the Pro- 
testant ministers (July 25 th) to attend the synod of the 
clergy sitting at Foissy. The invitation had been accepted, 
and the Government intended to give an air of unusual 
solemnity to the meeting. The King, surrounded by his 
mother, his brothers, and the Princes of the Blood, presided 
as at a sitting of the States General The Chancellor, in 
the King’s name, opened the session with a remarkable 
speech, in which he set forth the advantages to be gained 
from religious union. He addressed the assembled bishops 
and Boman Catholic theologians, assuring them that they 
ought to have no scruples in meeting the Protestant 
divines. The latter were not heretics like the old Mani- 
cheans or Arians. They accepted the Scriptures as the 
Buie of Faith, the Apostles’ Creed, the four principal 
Councils and theiT Creeds (the symbols of Nicea, Constan- 
tinople, and Chalcedon). The main difference between 
them was that the Protestants wished the Church to be 
reformed according to the primitive pattern. They had 
given proof of their sincerity by being content to die for 
their faith. 

The Beformers were represented by twelve ministers, 
among whom were Morel of Paris; Nicolas des Gallars, 
minister of the French Protestant Church in London, and 
by twenty laymen. Their leader was Theodore de Bfeze 
(Beza), a man of noble birth, celebrated as a Humanist, a 
brilliant wi'iter and controversialist, whom Calvin, at the 
request of Antoine de Bourbon, Catherine de’ Medici, and 
Ooligny, had oommissioned to represent himu De Bbze 
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was privately presented to the King and the Regent by 
the King of Navarre and by the Prince de Cond4, and his 
learning, presence, and stately courtesy made a great im- 
pression upon the Court He had been bom in the same 
year as the Regent (1519), and had thrown away very 
brilliant prospects to become a minister of the Reformed 
Church. 

The meeting was held in the refectory of the nuns of 
Poissy.^ The King and his suite were placed at one end 
of the hall, and the Romanist bishops and theologians were 
arranged by the walls on the two sides. After the Chan- 
cellor had finished his speech, the representatives of the 
Protestants were introduced by the Duke of Guise, in 
command of an escort of the King's archers. They were 
placed in front of a barrier which separated them from the 
Romanist divines. "There come the dogs of Geneva," 
said the Cardinal of Tournon as they entered the halL 

The speech of de B&ze, delivered on the first day (Sept. 
7th) of the Colloquy, as it came to be called, made a great 
impression. He expounded with clearness of thought and 
precision of language the creed of his Church, showing 
where it agreed and where it ditTored from that of the 
Roman Catholic. The gravity and the charm of his 
eloquence compelled attention, and it was not until he 
began to criticise with frank severity the doctrine of tran- 
Bubstantiation that he provoked murmurs of dissent. The 
speech must have disappointed Catherine. It had made 
no attempt to attenuate the differences between the two 
confessions, and held out no hopes of a reunion of the 
Churohes. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was charged to reply on be- 
half of the Roman Catholic party (Sept. 16th). His speech 
was that of a strong partisan, and dealt principally with 
the two points of the authority of the Church in matters 
of faith and usage, and the doctrine of the Sacrament of 

^For the CoUoqaj of Poieoj, of. Bable, "Le Colloqne de Poie^” (in 
JUmoiru dSi la SoeUtd de rkietaire de Parie et de Vile de FTanee)^ toL ztL, 
Perii^ 1889) ; Klipffel, he epilogue de Foirng (Periii end Mete, 1887). 
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the Holy Supper. There was no attempt at concilia- 
tion. 

Three days after (Sept. 19th), Cardinal Ippolito d’Este 
arrived at Saint-Germain, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
among whom was Laynez, the General of the Society of 
Jesus. He had been sent by the Pope, legate a latere, to 
end, if possible, the conference at Foissy, and to secure the 
goodwill of the French Government for the promulgation of 
the decrees of the Council of Trent He so far prevailed that 
the last two sittings of the conference (Sept 24th, 26th) 
were with closed doors, and were scenes of perpetual recri- 
minations. Laynez distinguished himself by his vitupera- 
tive violence. The Protestant ministers were “ wolves,” 
“foxes,” “serpents,” “assassina” Catherine persevered. 
She arranged a conference between five of the more liberal 
Boman Catholic clergy and five Protestant ministers. It 
met (Sept 30th, Oct let), and managed to draft a formula 
about the Holy Supper which was at once rejected by the 
Bishops of the French Church (Oct. 9th). 

Out of this Colloquy of Poissy came the edict of January 
17th, 1662, which provided that Protestants were to sur- 
render all the churches and ecclesiastical buildings they 
had seized, and prohibited them from meeting for public 
worship, whether within a building or not, inside the walls 
of any town. On the other hand, they were to have the 
right to assemble for public worship anywhere outside 
walled towns, and meetings in private houses within the 
walls were not prohibited. Thus the Protestants of France 
secured legal recognition for the first time, and enjoyed the 
right to worship according to their conscience. They were 
not satisfied — ^they could scarcely be, so long as they were 
kept outside the walls ; but their leaders insisted on their 
accepting the edict as a reasonable compromise. “ If the 
liberty promised us in the edict lasts,” Calvin wrote, “ the 
Papacy will fall to the ground of itself.” Within one year 
the Huguenots of France found themselves freed from per- 
secution, and in the enjoyment of a measured liberty of 
public wordtip. It can scarcely be doubted that they 
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owed this to Catherine de' Medici She was a child of the 
Renaissance, and was naturally on the side of free thought ; 
and she was, besides, at this time persuaded that the Hugue- 
nots had the future on their side. In the coming struggle 
they regarded this edict as their charter, and frequently 
demanded its restitution and enforcement. 

Catherine de* Medici had shown both courage and con- 
stancy in her attempts at conciliation. To the remon- 
strances of Philip of Spain she had replied that she meant 
to be master in her own house; and when the Constable 
de Montmorency had threatened to leave the Court, he had 
been told that he might do as he pleased. But she was 
soon to be convinced that she had overestimated the strength 
of the Protestants, and that she could never count on the 
consistent support of their nominal lender, the vain and 
vacillating Antoine de Bourbon. Had Jeanne d'Albret 
been in her husband’s place, things might have been 
different. 

The edict of January 17th, 1562, had exasperated 
the Romanists without satisfying the mass of the 
Protestants. The marked increase in the numbers of 
Protestant congregations, and their not very strict observ- 
ance of the limitations of the edict, had given rise to 
disturbances in many parts of the country. Everything 
seemed to tend towards civil war. The spark which 
kindled the conflagration was the Massacre of Vassy.^ 

§ 12. Tht Massacre of Vassjf. 

The Duke of Guise, travelling from Joinville to Paris, 
accompanied by his brother, the Cardinal of Guise, his 
children and his wife, and escorted by a large armed retinue, 
halted at Vassy (March 1st, 1562). It was a Sunday, and 
the Duke wished to hear Mass. Scarcely a gmishot from 
the church was a barn where the Protestants (in defiance 
of the edict, for Vassy was a walled town) were bolding a 

* Laviase, ' ' La Maanoia, fait k Yaa^ ” in OroHdes Scinse kMorignet du 

tOcU (Pariiy 188 S). 
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Bervice. The congregation, barely a year old, was ntuneroua 
and zealous. It was an eyesore to Antoinette de Bourbon, 
the mother of the Guises, who lived in the neighbouring 
ch&teau of Joinville, and saw her dependants attracted by 
the preaching at Vassy. The Duke was exasperated at 
seeing men whom he counted his subjects defying him in 
his presence. He sent some of his retainers to order the 
worshippers to quit the place. They were received by 
cries of Papists ! idolaters t ” When they attempted to 
force an entrance, stones began to fly, and the Duke was 
struck. The barn was rushed, the worshippers fusilladed, 
and before the Duke gave orders to cease firing, sixty-three 
of the six or seven hundred Protestants were slain, and 
over a hundred wounded. 

The news of the massacre spread fast; and while it 
exasperated the Huguenots, the Bomanists hailed it as a 
victory. The Constable de Montmorency and the Marshal 
Saint Andr4 went out to meet the Duke, and the Guises 
entered Paris in triumph, escorted by more than three 
thousand armed men. The Protestants began arming 
themselves, and crowded to Paris to place themselves under 
the orders of the Prince of Cond^. It was feared that the 
two factions would fight in the streets. 

The Regent with the King retired to Fontainebleau. 
She was afraid of the Triumvirs (Montmorency, the Duke 
of Guise, and Marshal Saint- Andr6), and she invited the 
Prince de Cond4 to protect her and her children. Cond^ 
lost this opportunity of placing himself and his co-religion- 
ists in the position of being the support of the throna 
The Triumvirate, with Antoine de Bourbon, who now seemed 
to be their obedient servant, marched on Fontainebleau, 
and compelled the King and the Queen Mother to return 
to Paris. Catherine believed that the Protestants had 
abandoned her, and turned to the Romanists. 

The example of massacre given at Vassy was followed 
in many places where the Romanists were in a majority. 
In Paris, Sens, Rouen, and elsewhere, the Protestant placm 
of worship were attacked, and many of the worshippers 
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ilain. At Toulouse, the Protestaata shut themselves up io 
he Capitol, and were besieged by the Romauists. They 
it last surrendered, trusting to a promise that they would 
oe allowed to leave the town in safety. The promise was 
aot kept, and three thousand men, women, and childi'en 
were slain in cold blood. This slaughter, in violation of 
oath, was celebrated by the Roman Catholics of Toulouse 
in centenary festivals, which were held in 1662, in 1762, 
and would have been celebrated in 1862 had the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon ill. not interfered to forbid it. 

These massacres provoked reprisals. The Huguenots 
broke into the Romanist churches, tore down the images, 
defaced the altars, and destroyed the relica 

§ 1 3. The Beginning of the Wars of Religion. 

Gradually the parties faced each other with the Duke 
of Guise and the Constable Montmorency at the head of 
the Romanists, and the Prince of Condd and Admiral 
Coligny at the head of the Huguenota France became 
the scene of a civil conflict, where religious fanaticism 
added its cruelties to the ordinary barbarities of warfare. 

The Venetian Ambassador, writing home to the chiefs 
of his State, was of opinion that this first war of religion 
prevented France from becoming Protestant. The cruelties 
of the Romanists had disgusted a large number of French- 
men, who, though they had no great sympathy for the Pro- 
testant faith, would have gladly allied themselves with a 
policy of toleration. The Huguenot chiefs themselves saw 
that the desecration of churches did not serve the cause 
they had at heart. Calvin and de Bfeze wrote, energetically 
urging their followers to refrain from attacks on churches, 
images, and relics. But it was all to no purpose. At 
Orl^ns, Coligny and Condd heard that their men were 
assaulting the Church of the Holy Spirit. They hastened 
there, and Condd saw a Huguenot soldier on the roof of the' 
church about to cast an image to the ground. Seizing an 
arquebus, he pointed it at the man, and ordered him to 
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desist and come down. The soldier did not stop his work 
for an instant. Sire/* he said, have patience with me 
until I destroy this idol, and then let me die if it be your 
pleasura” When men were content to die rather than 
refrain from iconoclasm, it was in vain to expect to check 
it. Somehow the slaughter of men made less impression 
than the sack of churches, and moderate men came to the 
opinion that if the Huguenots prevailed, they would be as 
intolerant as the Eomanists had been. The rising tide of 
sympathy for the persecuted Protestants was checked by 
these deeds of violenca 

The progress of the war was upon the whole unfavour- 
able to the Huguenots, and in the beginning of 1553 both 
parties were exhausted. The Constable Montmorency had 
been captured by the Huguenots, and the Prince de Cond6 
by the Eomanists. The Duke of Guise was shot from 
behind by a Huguenot, and died six days later (Feb. 24tb, 
1563). The Marshal Saint- Andrd and Antoine de Bourbon 
had both died during the course of the war. Catherine de* 
Medici was everywhere recognised as the head of the 
Eomanist party. She no longer needed the Protestants to 
counterbalance the Guises and the Constable. She could 
now pursue her own policy. 

From this time forward she was decidedly hostile to 
the Huguenots. She had learned the resources and 
popularity of the Eomanists. But she disliked fighting, 
and the religious war was ruining France. Her 
idea was that it would be necessary to tolerate the 
Protestants, but impossible to grant them common 
rights with the Eomanists. She applied herself to 
win over the Prince de Cond^, who was tired of his 
captivity. Negotiations were opened. Catherine, the 
Constable, Cond^, and d*Andelot met at Orl&ns; and, 
after discussion, terms were agreed upon (March 7th), and 
the Edict of Amboise incorporating them was published 
' (March 18th, 1563). 

Condd had asked for the restitution of the edict of 
Jan. 17thp 1561, and the strict enforcement of its terma 
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This was refused. The terms of the new edict were as 
avourable for men of good birth, but not for others. 
Ck)nd6 had to undergo the reproaches of Coligny, that he 
had secured rights for himself but had betrayed his 
poorer brethren in the faith ; and that he had destroyed 
by his signature more churches than the united forces of 
Romanism had done in ten years. Calvin spoke of him 
as a poor Prince who had betrayed God for his own 
vanity. 

The truce, for it was no more than a truce, concluded 
by the Edict of Amboise lasted nearly five years. It 
was broken by the Huguenots, who were suspicious that 
Catherine was plotting with the Duke of Alva against them. 
Alva was engaged in a merciless attempt to exterminate 
the Protestants of the Low Countries, and Catherine had 
been at pains to provide provisions for his troop)s. The 
Protestant leaders came to the desperate conclusion to 
imitate the Triumvirate in 1561, and seize upon the 
King’s person. They failed, and their attempt began the 
Second War of Religion. The indecisive battle of Saint- 
Denis was fought on Nov. 10th, 1667, and the Constable 
Montmorency fell in the light. Both parties were almost 
exhausted, and the terms of peace were the same as those 
in the Edict of Amboise. 

The close of this Second War of Religion saw a 
determined attempt, mainly directed by the Jesuits, to 
inspire the masses of France with enthusiasm for the 
Roman Catholic Church. Eloquent preachers traversed 
the land, who insisted on the antiquity of the Roman and 
the novelty of the Protestant faith. Brotherhoods were 
formed, and enrolled men of all sorts and conditions of 
life sworn to bear arms against every kind of heresy. Out- 
rages and assassinations of Protestants were common; and 
the Government appeared indifferent. It was, however, the 
events in the Low Countries which again alarmed the 
Protestants. The Duke of Alva, who had begun his rule 
there with an appearance of gentleness, had suddenly 
seized and executed the Counts Egmont and Horn. He 
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had appointed a commission to judge the leaders and 
accomplices in the earlier rising — a commission which 
from its deeds gained for itself the name of the Tribunal 
of Blood. Huguenot soldiers hastened to enrol themselves 
in the levies which the Prince of Orange was raising for 
the deliverance of his countrymen. But the Huguenot 
leaders had other thoughts. Was Catherine meaning to 
treat them as Alva had treated Egmont and Horn 7 They 
found that they were watched. The suspicion and 
suspense became intolerable Coligny and Cond4 resolved 

take refuge in La Eochelle. As they passed through 
the country they were joined by numbers of Huguenots, 
and soon became a small army. Their followers were 
eager to avenge the murders committed on those of their 
faith, and pillage and worse marked the track of the 
army. Condd and the Admiral punished some of their 
marauding followers by death ; and this, says the chronicler, 
** made the violence of the soldier more secret if not more 
rare.” 

D’Andelot had collected his Normans and Bretons. 
Jeanne d'Albret had roused her Gascons and the Fro- 
venqals, and appeared with her son, Henry of Navarre, a 
boy of fifteen, at the head of her troops. She published 
a manifesto to justify her in taking up arms. In the 
camp at La Bochelle she was the soul of the party, fired 
their passions, and sustained their courage.^ 

In the war which followed, the Huguenots were 
unfortunate. At the battle of Jamac, Condi’s cavalry 
was broken by a charge on their flank made by the 
German mercenaries under Tavannes. He fought till he 
was surrounded and dismounted. After he had surrendered 
he was brutally shot in cold blood. The Huguenots soon 
rallied at Cognac, where the Queen of Navarre joined 

> LeUrts iTAfUaim ds Bourbon et de Jeanne ^AlbrU (Paris, 1877), pp. 
806^. (Letter to Catherine de* Medici) ; pp. 822 if. (letters to Protestants 
ontside La BooheUe). In her letter to Catiierine Jeanne demands for the 
Protestants liberty of worship and aU the rights and pririleges of 
ordinary dtizena: if these are not granted there most be war. 
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them* Sho presented her son and her nephew, young 
Henry of Cond4, to the troops, and was received with 
acclamations. Young Henry of Navarre was proclaimed 
head of the party, and his cousin, Henry of Condd, a 
boy of the same age, was associated with him. The war 
went on. The Battle of Moncontour ended in the most 
disastrous defeat the Huguenots had ever sustained. 
Catherine de’ Medici thought that she had them at her 
mercy, and proposed terms of submission which would 
have left them liberty of conscience but denied the right 
to worship. The heroic Queen of Navarre declared that 
the names of Jeanne and Henry would never appear on a 
treaty containing these conditions ; and Coligny, like his 
contemporary, William the Silent, was never more 
dangerous than after a defeat. The Huguenots announced 
themselves ready to fight to the last ; and Catherine, to 
her astonishment, saw them stronger than ever. An 
armistice was arranged, and the Edict of Saint-Germain 
(Aug. 8th, 1670) published the terms of peaca It was 
more favourable to the Huguenots than any earlier ona 
They were guaranteed freedom of conscience throughout 
the whole kingdom. They had the liberty of public 
worship in all places where it had been practised before 
the war, in the suburbs of at least two towns in every 
government, and in the residences of the great noblea 
Four strongly fortified towns — La Bocbelle, Montauban, 
Cognac, and La Charit4 — were to be held by them as 
pledges for at least two yeara The King withdrew 
himself from the Spanish alliance and the international 
policy of the suppression of the Frotestanta William 
of Orange and Ludovic of Nassau were declared to be his 
friends, in spite of the fact that they were the rebel 
subjects of Philip of Spain and had assisted the Huguenots 
in the late war. 

After the peace of Saint-Oermain, Coligny, now the 
only great leader left to the Huguenots, lived far from 
the Court at La Bochelle, acting as the guardian of the 
two young Bourbon Princes, Henry of Navarre and Henry 
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of Cond^ He occupied himself in securing for the 
Beformed the advantages they had won in the recent 
treaty of peace. 

Catherine de* Medici had begun to think of strengthen- 
ing herself at home and abroad by matrimonial alliances. 
She wished one of her sons, whether the Duke of Anjou 
or the Duke of Alenin it mattered little to her, to marry 
Elizabeth of England, and her daughter Marguerite to 
espouse the young King of Navarre. Both designs 
meant that the Huguenots must be conciliated. They 
were in no hurry to respond to her advances. Both 
Coligny and Jeanne d'Albret kept themselves at a distance 
from the Court. Suddenly the young King, Charles ix., 
seemed to awaken to his royal position. He had been 
hitherto entirely submissive to his mother, expending his 
energies now in hunting, now in lock-making ; but, if one 
can judge from what awakened him, cherishing a sullen 
grudge against Philip of Spain and his pretensions to guide 
the |K>licy of Roman Catholic Europe. 

Pope Pius V. bad made Cosmo de' Medici, the ruler of 
Florence, a Grand Duke, and Philip of Spain and 
Maximilian of Austria had protested. Cosmo sent an 
agent to win the German Protestants to side with him 
against Maximilian, and to engage the Dutch Protestants 
to make trouble in the Netherlands. Charles saw the 
opportunity of gratifying his gnidge, and entered eagerly 
into the scheme. His wishes did not for the time interfere 
with his mother’s plans. If her marriage ideas were to 
succeed, she must break with Spain. Coligny saw the 
advantages whieh might come to his fellow-believers in 
the Netherlands — help in money from Italy and with 
troops from France. He resolved to make his peace with 
Catherine, respond to her advances, and betake himself to 
Court. He was graciously received, for Catherine wished 
to make use of him ; was made a member of the Council, 
received a gift of one hundred and fifty thousand livres, 
and, although a heretic, was put into possession of an 
Abbey whose revenues amounted to twenty thousand livres 
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a year. The Protestant chiefs were respectfully listened 
to when they stated grievances, and these were promptly 
put right, even at the risk of exasperating the Homan ists. 
The somewhat unwilling consent of Jeanne d’Albret was 
won to the marriage of her son with Marguerite, and she 
herself came to Paris to settle the terms of contract 
There she was seized with pleurisy, and died — an irreparable 
loss to the Protestant cause. Catherine’s home policy had 
been successful 

But Elizabeth of England was not to bo enticed either 
into a French marriage or a stable French alliance, and 
Catherine de* Medici saw that her son’s scheme might lead 
to France being left to confront Spain alone ; and the Spain 
of the sixteenth century played the part of Kussia in the 
end of the nineteenth — fascinating the statesmen of the day 
with its gloomy, mysterious, incalculable power. She felt 
that she must detach Charles at whatever cost from his 
scheme of flouting Philip by giving assistance to the 
Protestants of the Low Countriea Coligny was in her 
way — recognised to be the greatest statesman in France, 
enthusiastically bent on sending French help to his 
struggling co-religionists, and encouraging Charles ix. 
Coligny must be removed. The Guises were at deadly 
feud with him, and would be useful in putting him out of 
the way. The Ambassador of Florence rc{>ortcd signifl- 
cantly conferences between Catherine and the Duchess de 
Nemours, the mother of the Guises (July 23rd, 1572). 
The Queen had secret interviews witli Maureval, a 
professional bravo, who drew a pension as tueur 
du Roy.” 

Nothing could be done until Henry, now King of 
Navarre by his mother’s death, was safely married to 
Marguerite. The wedding took place on August 18th, 
1572. On Friday (Aug. 22nd), between ten and eleven 
o’clock, Coligny left the Louvre to return to his lodging. 
The assassin was stationed in a house belonging to a 
retainer of the Guises, at a grated window concealed by a 
curtain. The Admiral was walking slowly, reading a letter. 
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Suddenly s diet oarried away the index finger of hie right 
hand and wounded his left arm. He calmly pointed to the 
window from whence the shot had come ; and some of his 
suite rushed to the house, but found nothing but a smoking 
arquebus. The news reached the King when he was play< 
ing tennia He became pallid, threw down his racquet, 
and went to his rooma 

Catherine closeted herself with the Duke of Aqjou to 
ducuBS a situation which was fraught with terror.^ 

§ 14 . The Matenufre of St. BcvrOiolomew. 

Paris was full of Huguenot gentlemen, drawn from all 
parte of the country for the wedding of their yoimg chief 
with the Princess Marguerite. They rushed to the house 
in which Coligny lay. The young King of Navarre and 
his cousin, Henry de Cond4, went to the King to demand 
justice, which Charles promised would be promptly rendered. 
Coligny asked to see the King, who proposed to go at onca 
Catherine feared to leave the two alone, and accompanied 
him, attended by a number of her most trusty adherents. 
Only the Duke of Guise was absent. The King by 
Colign/s bedside swore again with a great oath that he 
would avenge the outrage in a way that it would never 
be forgotten. A commission was appointed to inquire into 
the affair, and they promptly discovered that retainers 
of the Guises were implicated. If the investigations were 
pursued in the King’s temper. Guise would probably seek 
to save himself by reveling Catherine’s share in the 
attempted assassination. She became more and more a 
prey to terror. Tbe Huguenots grew more and more 
violent. At last Catherine, whether on her own initiative 
or prompted by others will never be known, believed that 
she could only save herself by a prompt and thorough 

* For the ottompted anaaiiiiotiott of Coligny, of. Whltohood, Otupiirdd$ 
OoUg^, Admirot^Fnam (London, 1906), pp. ; BnllttindtFkiMoiro 

d»rtcte$UmH»mt Ftomgaio, xurL 106; SoeUU do F hi tMn do 

oto. ziT. 88. 
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maasaore of the Huguenots, gathered in unusual numbers 
in Pari&^ 

She summoned a council (Aug. 23rd), at which were 
present, so far as is known, the Duke of Anjou, her 
favourite son, afterwards Heniy iii.i Mai-shiil Tavannes, 
Nevers, Nemours (the stepfather of the Guises), Binigo 
(Chancellor), the Count de Eetz, and the Chevalier 
d'AngoulSme — four of them Italians. They were un- 
animous in advising an instant massacre. Tavannes and 
Nevers, it is said, pled for and obtained the lives of the 
two young Bourbons, the King of Navarre and the Prince 
de Cond4. The Count de Eetz, who was a favourite with 
Charles, was engaged to win the King’s consent by appeal- 
ing to his fears, and by telling him that his mother and 
brother were as deeply implicated as Guise. 

Night had come down before the final resolution was 
taken ; but the fanatical and bloodthirsty mob of Paris 
might be depended upon. At the last moment, Tavannes 
(the son) tells us in his Memoirs, Catherine wished to draw 
back, but the others kept her firm. The Duke of Guise 
undertook to slay Coliguy. The Admiral was run through 
with a pike, and the body tossed out of the window into 
the courtyard where Guise was waiting. At the Louvre 
the young Bourbon Princes were arrested, taken to the 
King, and given their choice between death and the Mass. 
The other Huguenot gentlemen who were in the Louvre 
were slain. In the morning the staircases, halls, and anti- 
chambers of the Palace were deeply stained with blood. 
When the murders had been done in the Louvre, the troojjs 
divided into parties and went to seek other victims. 
Almost all the Huguenot gentlemen on the north side of 

* For the Maaucre of St. Bartholomew, of. Bonnardot, RtgiMrtM du 
D^liUraticnM du Bureau de la VitU de Parie {1668-1679), ▼{!. (Paria, 1808) ; 
Mdmairee de Madame du PleeaiM’Momay, piibl. by the SocUU de VhidMre de 
la France (1868) ; M6moiree ei Correepondanee de Du Pleeeie-Mamay (1824), 
ii. ; Bordier, SaieU BarUUlemy ei la critique modeme ; Whitehead, Oae^ 
yard de Coliyny, Admiral qf France (London, 1005), pp. 258^. ; Fronde^ 
Mieiary ef Bngland{ljoiekdont 1887), iz.-x. ; Mariejol, Sietaire de France, eto., 
VI. L 114/1 
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the river were slain, and all in the Quartier Latin. Bat 
some who lodged on the south side (among them 
Montgomery, and Jean de Ferri6res, the Vidame de 
Uhartres) escaped. 

Orders were sent to complete the massacre in the 
provinces. At Orleans the slaughter lasted five days, and 
Protestants were slain in numbers at Meaux, Troyes, Bouen, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and in many other places. The 
total number of victims has been variously estimated. 
Sully, the Prime Minister of Henry iv., who had good means 
of knowing, says that seventy thousand perished. Several 
thousands were slain in Paris alone. 

The news was variously received by Boman Catholic 
Europe. The German Bomanists, including the EmpcTor, 
were not slow to express their disapprobation. But Borne 
was illiiiiiinated in honour of the event, a medal was struck 
to commemorate the Hugonotorum Stragcs} and Cardinal 
Orsini was sent to convey to the King and Queen Mother 
the congratulations of the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals. Philip of Spain was delighted, and is said to 
have laughed outright for the first and last time in his life. 
He congratulated the son on having such a mother, and 
the mother on having such a son. 

Catherine herself believed that the massacre had ended 
all her troubles. Tlie Huguenots had been annihilated, she 
thought ; and it is rci>orted that when she saw Henry of 
Navarre bowing to the altar she burst out into a shrill laugh. 


§ 15. The Hugwnot resistance after the Massacre. 

Catherine’s difficulties were not ended. It was not 
BO easy to exterminate the Huguenots. Most of the 

* The existence of this medal has been unblnshinKlj denied bj some 
Roman Catholic controversialists. It is described and figured in the Jesuit 
Bonani's A'amtsfiui/a iWli/fntni (Rome, 1689), i. 836. Two commemorative 
medals were struck in France, and on the reverse of one of them Charles ix. 
is represented as Hercules with a club in the one hand and a torch in the 
other slaying the seven-headed Hydra. They are figured in the Bulletin de 
la SoeedU de Vhidoire du /^roUetautieme Dranfaie for 1866, pp. 189, 140. 
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leaders had perished^ but the people remained, cowed for a 
time undoubtedly, but soon to regain their courage. The 
Protestants held the strongholds of La Rochelle and 
Sancerre, the one on the coast and the other in ceiitml 
France. The artisans and the small shopkeepers insisted 
that there should be no surrender. The sailors of La 
Rochelle fraternised with the Sea Beggars of Brill, and 
waged an implacable sea-war against the ships of Spain. 
Nimes and Montauban closed their gates against the 
soldiers of the King. Milhaud, Aubenas, Privas, Mirabel, 
Anduze, Sommi&res, and other towns of the Viveruis and 
of the Cevennes became cities of refuge. All over France, 
the Huguenots, although they had lost their lenders, kept 
together, armed themselves, communicated with each otlicr, 
maintained their religious services — though compelled 
generally to meet at night. 

The attempt to capture these Protestant stronghoUlH 
made the Fourth Religious War. La Rochelle was invested, 
beat back many assaults, was blockaded and endured famine, 
and in the end compelled its enemies to retire from its 
walls. Sancerre was less fortunate. After the failure of 
an attempt to take it by assault. La Chfttro, the general 
of the besieging army, blockaded the town in the closest 
fashion. The citizens endured all tho utmost horrors of 
famine. Five hundred adults and all the children under 
twelve years of age died of hunger. “ Why weep," said a 
boy of ten, to see me die of hunger ? I do not ask bread, 
mother: I know that you have none. Since Qod wills 
that I die, thus we must accept it cheerfully. Was not 
that good man Lazarus hungry ? Have I not so read in 
the Bible 7 " The survivors surrendered ; their lives were 
spared; and on payment of a ransom of forty thousand 
livres the town was not pillaged. 

The war ended with the peace of Rochelle (July 1573), 
when liberty of conscience was accorded to all, but the right 
of public worship was permitted only to Rochelle, Nimes, 
Montauban, and in the houses of some of the principal 
Protestant nobles. These terms were hard in comparison 
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with the rights which had been won before the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew ; but the Huguenots had reason for 
rejoicing. Their cause was still alive. Neither war, nor 
massacre, nor frauds innumerable had made any impression 
on the great mass of the French Protestants. 

The peace declared by the treaty of La Rochelle did 
not last long, and indeed was never universaL The Pro- 
testants of the South used it to prepare for a renewal of 
conflict. They remained under arms, perfecting their 
military organisation. They divided the districts which 
they controlled into regular governments, presided over by 
councils whose members were elected and were the military 
leaders of a Protestant nation for the time being separate 
from the kingdom of France. They imposed taxes on 
Romanists and Protestants, and confiscated the ecclesiastical 
revenues. They were able to stock their strongholds with 
provisions and munitions of war, and maintain a force of 
twenty thousand men ready for offensive action. 

Their councils at Nimes and Montauban formulated the 
conditions under which they would submit to the French 
Government. Nimes sent a deputation to the King fur- 
nished with a series of written articles, in which they 
demanded the free exercise of their religion in every part 
of France, the maintenance at royal expense of Huguenot 
garrisons in all the strongholds held by them, and the 
cession of two strong posts to be cities of refuge in each of 
the provinces of France. The demands of the council of 
Montauban went further. They added that the King 
must condemn the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, execute 
justice on those who had perpetrated it, reverse the sen- 
tences passed on all the victims, approve of the Huguenot 
resistance, and declare that he praised la Bingulitre et 
admirable honti de Dieu who had stUl preserved his Pro- 
testant subjects. They required also that the rights of the 
Protestant minority in France should be guaranteed by 
the Protestant States of Europe — by the German Protest- 
ant Princes, by Switzerland, England, and Scotland. They 
dated their document significantly August 24th — ^the 
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anniversary of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
deputies refused to discuss these terms ; they simply pre- 
sented them. The King might accept them; he might 
refuse them. They were not to be modified. 

Catherine was both furious and confounded at the 
audacity of these ** rascals (ces mis^ablea), as she called 
them. She declared that Condd, if he had been at the 
head of twenty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand 
infantry, would never have asked for the half of what these 
articles demanded. The Queen Mother found herself face 
to face with men on whom she might practise all her arts 
in vain, very different from the debonnaire Huguenot princes 
whom she had been able to cajole with feminine graces 
and enervate with her " Flying Squadron.” These farmers, 
citizens, artisans knew her and her Court, and called things 
by rude names. She herself was a “ murderess,” and her 
" Flying Squadron ” were ** fallen women.” She had cleared 
away the Huguenot aristocracy to find herself in presence 
of the Protestant democracy. 

The worst of it was that she dared not allow the 
King to give them a decided answer. A new force had 
been rising in France since Saint Bartholomew’s Hay — the 
Politiques^ as they were called. They put France above 
religious parties, and were weary of the perpetual blood- 
shed ; they said that ** a man does not cease to be a citizen 
because he is excommunicated ” ; they declared that with 
the men they had lost in the religious wars they could 
have driven Spain out of the Low Countries.” They 
chafed under the rule of ** foreigners,” of the Queen Mother 
and her Italians, of the Giiises and their Jesuits. They 
were prepared to unite with the Huguenots in order to 
give France peace. They only required leaders who could 
represent the two sides of the coalition. If the Duke of 
Alenqon, the youngest brother of the King, and Henry of 
Navarre could escape from the Court and raise their stand- 
ards together, they were prepared to join them. 

Charles ix. died on Whitsunday 1574 of a disease 

« Ls Fflrritn, CkUJUriHS dt MidicU €i Ub MMguet (Paris, 1894). 
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which the tainted blood of the Valois and the Medicia 
induced. The memories of Saint Bartholomew also 
hastened his death. Private memoirs of courtiers tell us 
that in his last weeks of fever he had frightful dreams by 
day and by night. He saw himself surrounded by dead 
bodies ; hideous faces covered with blood thrust themselves 
forward towards his. The crime had not been so much 
his as his mother’s, but he had something of a conscience, 
and felt its burden. ** Et ma M&re ’* was his last word — 
an appeal to his mother, whom he feared more than his 
God. 

On Charles’ death, Henry, Duke of Anjou, succeeded as 
Henry He was in Poland — king of that distracted 

country. He abandoned his crown, evaded his subjects, 
and reached France in September 1574. His advent did 
not change matters much. Catherine still ruled in reality. 
The war went on with varying success in different parts of 
France. But the Duke of Anjou (the Duke of Alen^on 
took this title on his brother’s accession) succeeded in 
escaping from Court (Sept 15th, 1575), and the King of 
Navarre also managed to elude his guardians (Feb. 3rd, 
1576). Anjou joined the Prince of Conde, who was at the 
head of a mixed force of Huguenots and Politiques. Henry 
of Navarre went into Poitou and remained thera His 
first act was to attend the Protestant worahip, and im- 
mediately afterwards he renounced bis forced adhesion to 
Bomanism. He did not join any of the parties in the 
field, but sent on his own demands to be forwarded to the 
King along with those of the confederates, adding to them 
the request that the King should aid him to recover the 
Spanish part of Navarre which had been forcibly annexed 
to Spain by Ferdinand of Aragon. 

The escape of the two Princes led in the end to the 
** Peace of Monsieur,” the terms of which were published 
in the Edict of Beaulieu (May 6th, 1576). The right of 

* Piem de I'Estoile, Journal de ITenri Hi, (Paris, 1876-84) ; Michelet, 
HiMm de /Vanes, toIs. xL and zii ; Jackson, Ttu Latl if tha Vdloit 
(Londo n, 1888). 
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public worship was given to Protestants in all towns and 
places within the kingdom of France, Paris only and towns 
where the Court was residing being excepted. Protestants 
received eight strongholds, partly as eities of rehige and 
partly as guarantees. Chambers of Justice *' mi-parties ” 
(composed of both Protestants and Boman Catholics) were 
established in each Parliament. The King actually apolo- 
gised for the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and declared 
that it had happened to his great regret ; and all sentences 
pronounced on the victims were reversed. This edict -was 
much more favourable to the Protestants than any that 
bad gone before. Almost all the Huguenots’ demands had 
been granted. 

§ 1 6. Tht beginnings qf the lAague. 

Neither the King, who felt himself humiliated, nor the 
Romanists, who were indignant, were inclined to submit 
long to the terms of peace. Some of the Romanist leaders 
had long seen that the Huguenot enthusiasm and their 
organisation were enabling an actual minority to combat, 
on more than equal terms, a Romanist majority. Some of 
the provincial leaders had been able to inspire their 
followers with zeal, and to bind them together in an organi- 
sation by means of leagues. These provincial leagues 
suggested a universal organisation, which was fostered by 
Henry, Duke of Guise, and by Catherine de’ McxlicL This 
was the first form of that celebrated League which gave 
twenty years’ life to the civil war in France. The Duke 
of Guise published a declaration in which he appealed to 
all France to associate together in defence of the Holy 
Church, Catholic and Roman, and of their King Henry ni., 
whose authority and rights were being taken from him by 
rebels. AU g(^ Catholics were required to join the asso- 
ciation, and to furnish arms for the accomplishment of its 
designs. ’Those who refused were to be accounted enemies. 
Neutrals were to be harassed with “ toutes sortes d’offences 
0 t molestee”; open foes were to be fought strenuously. 
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Paris was easily won to the League, and agents were sent 
abroad througWt France to enrol recruits. Henry m. 
himself was enrolled, and led the movement. 

The King had summoned the States General to meet 
at Blois and hold their first session there on Dec. 6th, 1676. 
The League had attended to the elections, and the Estates 
declared unanimously for unity of religion. Upon this the 
King announced that the Edict of Beaulieu had been ex- 
tracted from him by force, and that he did not intend to 
keep it. Two of the Estates, the Clergy and the Nobles, 
were prepared to compel unity at any cost. The Third 
Estate was divided. A minority wish^ the unity brought 
about " by gentle and pacific ways ” ; the majority asked 
for the immediate and complete suppression of the public 
worship of the Protestants, and for the hanishment of all 
ministers, elders, and deacons. 

These decisions of the States General were taken by 
the Huguenots as a declaration of war, and they promptly 
began to arm themselves. It was the first war of the 
League, and the sixth of Beligion. It ended with the 
Peace of Bergerac (Sept. 15th, 1678), in which the terms 
granted to the Huguenots were rather worse than those of 
the Edict of Beaulieu. A seventh war ensued, terminated 
by the Peace of Fleix (Nov. 1680). 

The Duke of Anjou died (June 10th, 1684), and the 
King had no son. The heir to the throne, according to 
the Salic Law, which excluded females, was Henry of 
Navarre, a Protestant. On the death of Anjou, Henry in. 
found himself face to face with this fact. He knew and 
felt that he was the guardian of the dynastic rights of the 
French throne, and that his duty was to acknowledge Henry 
of Navarre as his successor. He accordingly sent one of 
his favourites, feperon, to prevail upon Henry of Navarre 
to become a Boman Catholic and come to Court. Henry 
refused to do either. 
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§ 17. Tht Ltague heeomet didoyal^ 

Meanwhile the Bomaniat nobles were taking their 
measures. Some of them met at Nancy towards the 
close of 1684 to reconstruct the Leagua They resolved 
to exclude the Protestant Bourbons from the throne, and 
proclaim the Cardinal Bourbon as the successor of Henry 
m. They hoped to obtain a Bull from the Pope 
authorising this selection ; and they received the support 
of Philip of Spain in the Treaty of Joinville (Dec. Slat, 
1584). 

Paris did not wait for the sanction or recommendation 
of the nobles. A contemporary anonymous pamphlet, 
which is the principal source of our information, describes 
how four men, three of them ecclesiastics, met together 
to found the League of Paris. They discussed the names 
of suitable members, and, having selected a nucleus of 
trustworthy associates, they proceeded to elect a secret 
council of eight or nine who were to direct and 
control everything. The active work of recruiting was 
superintended by six associates, of whom one, the Sieur 
de la Bocheblond, was a member of the secret council. 
Soon all the most fanatical elements of the population 
of Paris belonged to this secret society, sworn to 
obey blindly the orders of the mysterious council who 
from a concealed background directed everything. The 
corporations of the various trades were won to the 
League ; the butchers of Paris, for example, furnished a 
band of fifteen hundred resolute and dangerous men. Trusty 

^ IHalofpie dCeniTB U Maheuatre €t U ManaoU ; wnUnaml Uu roinm# de 
leun ddbaU et queeUene en eee pr^eene troublee m reyawme de Pramee 1694 \ 
thii r»re pamphlet ie piiDted in the Satyre Menippie, de la veriu dm 
Caiholieen d^Eapayne^ Batiebon (Ameterdam), 1709, iii. 367 ff. Mfmoirte 
de la Idque, eanienatU Ue Mnemene lee piue remarguablee depuie 1676 
juwqm'd la paix aeoordie enire le rei de Framee el U roi dCEepagne en 1698 
(Amaterdam, 1758); Pierre de I'Estoile, Jcumal de Henri III. (Pariii, 
1876-84), and Jeearnal dm rigne de Henri IV. (The Hagne, 1741) ; Bobiqoetp 
Farle el la Ligne (Paria, 1888) ; Victor de Ghalamb^ HiaUrire de la 
Ligm (Pkria, 1864) ; Manry, ** 1a Oommnne do Faria de 1688 " (in Ree. dee 
UmmMmdee. SepL 1871). 
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emissaries were sent to the large towns of France, and 
secret societies on the plan of the one in Paris were 
formed and affiliated with the mother-society in Paris, 
all bound to execute the orders of the secret council of 
the capital The Sieur de la Kocheblond, whose brain 
bad planned the whole organisation, was the medium of 
communication with the Romanist Princes; and through 
him Henry, Duke of Guise, le Balafr^ as he was called 
from a scar on his face, was placed in command of this 
new and formidable instrument, to be wielded as he 
thought best for the extirpation of the Protestantism of 
France. 

The King had published an edict forbidding all 
armed assemblies, and this furnished the Leaguers with a 
pretext for sending forth their manifesto : Diclaration des 
cattses qui oni meu Afonseigneur U Cardinal de Bourbon 
et lea Pairs^ Prineea^ Seigneurs^ vilhs et communautez 
caJtholiquea de ce royaume ^ France : De dopposer d ceux 
qui par tous moyena defforcent de suhvertir la religion 
eatholique et VEatat {30 Mara 1686). It was a skilfully 
drafted document, setting forth the danger to religion in 
the foreground, but touching on all the evils and jealousies 
which had arisen from the favouritism of Henry ni. 
Guise at once began to enrol troops and commence 
open hostilities ; and almost all the great towns of France 
and most of the provinces in the North and in the Centre 
declared for the Leagua 

Henry iii. was greatly alarmed. With the help of his 
mother he negotiated a treaty with the Leaguers, in which 
he promised to revoke all the earlier Edicts of Toleration, 
to prohibit the exercise of Pi-otestant public worship 
throughout the kingdom, to banish the ministers, and to 
give all Protestants the choice between becoming Roman 
Catholics or leaving the realm within six months (Treaty 
of Nemours, July 7th, 1585). These terms were embodied 
in an edict dated July 18th, 1585. The Pope, Sixtus 
thereupon published a Bull, which declared that the King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Condo, being heretics, were 
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incapable of succeeding to the throne of France, deprived 
them of their estates, and absolved all their vassals from 
allegiance. The King of Navarre replied to “Monsieur 
Sixtus, self-styled Pope, saving His Holiness," and promised 
to avenge the insult done to himself and to the ParUnunU 

of Franco. . . __ 

“ The war of the three Henrys,’ from Henry liL, 

Henry of Guise, and Henry of Navarre, began in the later 
months of 1686. It was in some rcsiiects a triangular 
fight: for although the King and the Guises wore both 
ostensibly combating the Huguenots, the Leaguers, h<»ded 
by Guises, and the LoyaUsts. were by no moans whole- 
hearted allies. It began unfavourably for the Protjwtants, 
but as it progressed the skilful generalship of the King of 
Navarre became more and more apparent — at Coutras 
(Oct. 20th, 1587) he almost annihilated the royalist army. 
The King made several ineffectual attempts to win the 
Protestant leader to his side. Navarro would never 
consent to abjure his faith, and Henry III. made that an 

absolute condition. j 

While the war was going on in the west and centre 
of France, the League was strengthening its organisation 
and perfecting its plans. It hod become more and more 
hostile to Henry III., and had become a secret revolutionary 
society. It drafted a complete programme for the im- 
mediate future. The cities and districts of France which 
felt themselves specially threatened by the Huguenots 
were to beseech the King to raiw levies for their protro- 
tion. If he refused or procrastinated, they were to raiM 
the troops themselves, to be commanded by offi^rs in 
whom the League had confidence. They could then 
compel the King to place himself at the head of this 
army of the Leaguers, or show himself to be their open 
enemy by refusing. If the King died childless, the 
partisans of the League were to gather at Organs and 
Paris, and were there to elect the Cardinal de Bourbon 
as the King of France. The Pope and the King of Spain 
were to be at once informed, when it had been arranged 

14 ** 
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that His Holiness would send his benediction, and that His 
Majesty would assist them with troops and supplies. A 
new form of oath was imposed on all the associates of the 
League. They were to swear allegiance to the King 
so long as he should show himself to he a good Catholic 
and refrained from favouring heretica These instructions 
were sent down from the mother-society in Paris to the 
provinces, and the affiliated societies were recommended to 
keep in constant communication with Paris. Madame de 
Montpensier, sister to the Guises, at the same time 
directed the work of a hand of preachers whose business 
it was to inflame the minds of the people in the capital 
and the provinces against the King and the Huguenots. 
She boasted that she did more work for the cause than 
her brothers were doing by the sword. 

The Guises, with this force behind them, tried to 
force the King to make new concessions — to publish the 
decisions of the Council of Trent in France (a thing that 
had not been done) ; to establish the Inquisition in 
France ; to order the execution of all Huguenot prisoners 
who would not promise to abjure their religion; and to 
remove from the armies all officers of whom the League 
did not approve. The mother-society in Paris prepared 
for his refusal by organising a secret revolutionary govern- 
ment for the city. It was called “The Sixteen,” being 
one for each of the sixteen sections of Paris. This 
government was under the orders of Guise, who com- 
municated with them through an agent of his called 
Maynevilla Plot after plot was made to get possession 
of the King’s person ; and but for the activity and informa- 
tion of Nicholas Poulain, an officer of police who managed 
to secure private information, they would have been 
succesatuL 
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5 18. Tht Day of Barrieode*} 

The King redoubled his guards, and ordered four 
thousand Swiss troops which he had stationed at Lagny 
into the suburbs of Paris. The Parisian Leaguers in 
alarm sent for the Duke of Ouise ; and (luiee, in spite 
of a prohibitive order from the King, entered the city. 
When he was recognised he was received with acclamatione 
by the Parisian crowd. The Queen-Mother induced the 
King to receive him, which he did rather ungrocrously. 
Officers and men devoted to the League crowded inU) 
Paris. The King, having tried in vain to prevent the 
entry of all suspected persons, at last ordered the Swiss 
into Paris (May 12th, 1588). The citizens flew to arms, 
and converted Paris into a stronghold. It was “ the day 
of Barricadea" Chains were stretched across the streets, 
and behind them were piled beams, benches, carts, great 
barrels filled with stones or gravel. Houses were loop- 
holed and windows protected. Behind these defences men 
were stationed with arquebuses ; and the women and 
children were provided with heaps of stones. Guise had 
remained in his house, but his oflicers wore to be seen 
moving through the crowds and directing the defence. 
The Swiss troops found themselves caught in a trap, and 
helplesa Henry m. was compelled to ask Guise to inter- 
fere in order to save his soldiers. The King had to 
undergo further humiliation. The citizens proposed to 
attack the Louvre and seize the King's person. Guise 
had to be appealed to again. He had an interview with 
the King on the 13th, at which Henry in. was forced to 
agree to all the demands of the League, and to leave the 
conduct of the war against the Huguenots in the hands 
of the leader of the League. After the interview the 
King was able to escape secretly from Paris. 

The day of the " Barricades ” had proved to Henry in. 
that the League was master in his capital. The meeting 

' Til* MMiM on tho Doj of tbo Barrieodo* nro doacribed In a oon* 
tMUfuiaiy pnpor (riatod la dWyrt Mtnipfii (od. of 1709), iiL 90 Jf. 
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of the States General at Blois (Oct. 1688) was to show him 
that the country had also turned against him. 

The elections had been looked after by the Guises, and 
had taken place while the impression produced by the 
revolt of Paris was at its height. The League commanded 
an immense majority in all the three Elstatea The 
business before them was grave. The finances of the 
kingdom were in disorder ; favouritism had not been got 
rid of ; and no one could trust the King’s word. Above 
all, the religious question was embittering every mind. 
The Estates met under the influence of a religious 
exaltation fanned by the priests. On the 9th of Oct. 
representatives of the three Estates went to Mass together. 
During the communion the assistant clergy chanted the 
well-known hymns , — Pangt gloriosi^O sedutaris Hostia, 

Ave vtnim Corpus natum , — and the excitement was immense. 
The members of the Estates had never been so united. 

Yet the King had a moment of unwonted courage. 
He had resolved to denounce the League as the source 
of the disorders in the kingdom. He declared that he 
would not allow a League to exist within the realm. He 
only succeeded in making the leaders furious. His bravado 
soon ceased. The Cardinal de Bourbon compelled him tc 
omit from the published version of his speech the objection- 
able expressions. The Estates forced him to swear that he 
would not permit any religion within the kingdom but the 
Roman. This done, he was received with cries of Vive U 
Itoi, and was accompanied to his house with acclamations. 
But he was compelled to see the Duke of Guise receive the 
ofhee of Lieutenant-General, which placed the army under 
his command ; and he felt that he would never be master 
in his own house until that man had been removed from 
his path. 

The news of the completeness of the destruction of the 
Armada had been filtering through France; the fear of 
Spain was to some extent removed, and England might help 
the King if he persisted in a policy of tolerating his Pro- 
testant subjects. It is xnobable that he confided his project 
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of getting rid of Guise to some of his more intimate coun- 
cillors, and that they assured him that it would be impos- 
sible to remove such a powerful subject by legal means. 
The Duke and his brother the Cardinal of Guise were 
summoned to a meeting of the Council. The Duke had 
scarcely taken his seat when he was asked to see the King 
in his private apartments. There Guise was assassinated. 
The Cardinal was arrested, and slain the next day.^ The 
Cardinal de Bourbon and the young Prince de Join vi lie 
(now Duke of Guise by his father’s death) were arrested 
and imprisoned. Orders were given to arrest the Duchess 
of Nemours (Guise’s mother), the Duke and Duchess of 
Elboeuf, the Count de Brissac, and other prominent 
Leaguers. The King’s guards invaded tho sittings of the 
States General to carry out these orders. The bodies of 
the two Guises were burnt, and the ashes thrown into the 
Loire. 

The news of the assassination raised the wildest rage in 
Paris. The League proclaimed itself a revolutionary society. 
The city organised itself in its sectiona A council was 
appointed for each section to strengthen the hands of the 
“ Sixteen.” Preachers caused their audiences to swear that 
they would spend the last farthing in their purses and the 
last drop of blood in their bodies to avenge the slaughtered 
princes. The Sorbonne in solemn conclave declared that 
the actions of Henry iii. had absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance. The “ Sixteen ” drove from Parlement all sus- 
pected persons ; and, thus purged, the ParUment of Paris 
ranged itself on the side of the revolution. The Duke of 
Mayenne, the sole surviving brother of Henry of Guise, was 
summoned to Paria An assembly of the citizens of the 
capital elected a Council Oeneral of the Union of Catholics 
to manage the affairs of the State and to confer with all 
the Catholic towns and provinces of France. Deputies sent 
by these towns and provinces were to be members of the 
CouuciL The Duke of Mayenne was appointed by the 

^ Brawn, "The Aieewmetion of the Gniaee ee deecrihed hf the Venetieo 
AmheMdor * ( Hist, z. 804). 
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Conndl the lAndenaunt-OvntraX of the State and Crown of 
France. The new Government had its seal — the Seed of tJu 
Kingdom of France. The larger number of the great towns 
of France adhered to this provisional and revolutionary 
Government. 

In the midst of these tumults Catherine de* Medici 
died (Jan. 6th, 1589). 

§ 19. The King tdkee refuge wUh the Bugnenote. 

The miserable King had no resource left but to throw 
himself upon the protection of the Protestants. He hesi- 
tated at first, fearing threatened papal excommunication. 
Henry of Navarre's bearing during these months of anxiety 
had been admirabla After the meeting of the States 
General at Blois, he had issued a stirring appeal to the 
nation, pleading for peace — the one thing needed for the 
distracted and fevered country. He now assured the King 
of his loyalty, and promised that he would never deny to 
Roman Catholics that liberty of conscience and worship 
which he claimed. A treaty was arranged, and the King of 
Navarro went to meet Henry iii. at Tours. He arrived just 
in time. Mayenne at the head of an avenging army of 
Leaguers had started as soon as the provisional government 
had been established in Paria He had taken by assault 
a suburb of the town, and was about to attack the city of 
Tours itself, when he found the Protestant vanguard 
guarding the bridge over the Loire, and had to retreat. 
He was slowly forced back towards Paria The battle of 
Senlis, in which a much smaller force of Huguenots routed 
the Duke d'Auniale, who had been reinforced by the Parisian 
militia, opened the way to Paria The King of Navarre 
pressed on. Town after town was taken, and the forces of 
the two kings, increased by fourteen thousand Swiss and 
Germans, were soon able to seize the bridge of St Cloud 
and invest the capital on the south and west (July 29th 
1589). An assault was fixed for Aug. 2nd. 

Since the murder of the Guises, Paris had been a caldron 
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of seething excitement. The whole population, " avee dou- 
leur et gemiasemenis bien grands,"* hod assisted at the funeral 
service for ** the Martyrs " and the baptism of the 
posthumous son of the slaughtered Duke had been a civic 
ceremony. The Bull ** monitory" of Pope Sixtus v., 
posted up in Borne on May 24th, which directed Henry 
in. on pain of excommunication to release the imprisoned 
prelates within ten days, and to appear either personally 
or by proxy within sixty days before tho Curia to answer 
for the murder of a Prince of the Church, had fanned the 
excitement. Almost every day the Parisians saw pro- 
cessions of students, of women, of children, defiling through 
their streets. They marched from shrine to shrine, with 
naked feet, clad only in their shirts, defying the cold of 
winter. Parishioners dragged their priests out of bed to 
head nocturnal processions. The hatred of Henry ni. 
became almost a madness. The Cordeliers decapitated his 
portraits. Parish priests made images of the King in wax, 
placed them on their altars, and practised on them magical 
incantations, in the hope of doing deadly harm to the 
living man. Bands of children carried lighted candles, 
which they extinguished to cries of, " God extinguish thus 
the rase of the Valois."" 

Among tho most excited members of this fevered 
throng was a young Jacobin monk, Jacques Cldment, by 
birth a peasant, of scanty intelligence, and rough, violent 
manners. His excitement grew with the perils of the city. 
He consulted a theologian in whom he had confidence, and 
got from him a guarded answer that it might be lawful to 
slay a tyrant. Ho prayed, fasted, went through a course 
of maceration of the body. He saw visions. He believed 
that he heard voices, and that he received definite orders 
to give his life in order to slay the King. He confided 
his purpose to friends, who approved of it and helped his 
preparations. He was able to leave the city, to pass through 
the beleaguering lines, and to get private audience of the 
King. He presented a letter, and while Henry was reading 
it stabbed him in tho lower part of the body. Tho deed 
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done, the monk raised himself to his full height, extended 
his arms to form himself into a crucifix, and received 
without flinching his deathblow from La Guesle and other 
attendants (Aug. 1st, 1589).^ 

The King lingered until the following morning, and then 
expired, commending Henry of Navarre to his companions 
as his legitimate successor. 

The news of the assassination was received in Paris 
with wild delight. The Duchess de Nemours, the mother 
of the Quises, and the Duchess de Montpensier, their sister, 
went everywhere in the streets describing “ the heroic act of 
Jacques Cliiment.” The former mounted the steps of the 
High Altar in the church of the Cordeliers to proclaim the 
news to the people. The citizens, high and low, brought 
out their tables into the streets, and they drank, sang, shouted 
and danced in honour of the newa They swore that they 
would never accept a Protestant king* and the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, still a prisoner, was proclaimed as Charles X. 

At Tours, on the other hand, the fact that the heir to 
the throne was a Protestant, threw the Roman Catholic 
nobles into a state of per]ilexity. They had no sympathy 
with the League, but many felt that they could not serve 
a ProtesUint king. They pi'essod round the new King, 
beseeching him to abjure his faith at once. Henry refused 
to do what would humiliate himself, and could not be 
accepted as an act of sincerity. On the other hand, the 

* HiMtoire de France depuie lee originee juequ’d la Bcvoluium (Paris, 
1904), vi. i. 298 /., by H. Mari4joL 

* They argued: **Je ▼one demande, voudriez-vous bailler one fille 
pndiqne, houneete, belle, Yerteuse et modeste, k un homme deebauoh^, et 
abandonn^ k tous vices, sous ombre qu’il vous diroit qu'il s’amenderoit, et 
qu’il n’y retoumoit estant mari4, que vous luy osteriez vostro fille f Je orois 
que tout boD pere de famille ne se mettroit en ce hazard, ou feroit un tour 
d'homme sans oervelle. Or o’est I'E^glise Catholique, Apoatoliqiie et Romaine 
qui eat une pucelle, belle et houneste en cette France qui u*a jamais eu pour 
Roy un h4r4tiqiie, mais tous bons Catholiques et assidez k Jesus-Christ son 
eapoiiz. Youdriez-vons done bailler cette E^lise que les Francois ont tant 
fld41ement servie et honour4e sous leur Rois Catholiques, aiu'ourd’huy la pro- 
stituer entre lea mains d'nn h£r4tique, relapa et ezoommunie T " — " Dialogue 
d'entre le Maheustre et le Manant '* fSeUyre Meeidpp^e^ iil. 887) 
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Qoblee of Champagne, Picardy, and the Isle of France sent 
assurances of allegiance ; the Duke of Montpeusier, the 
husband of the Leaguer Duchess, promised his supixirt ; 
and the Swiss mercenaries declared that they would servo 
for two months without pay. 

§ 20. Tht Declaration of Henry iv} 

Thus encouraged, Henry publislied his famous declara- 
tion (Aug. 4th, 1589). He promised that the -Uoinaii 
Catholic would remain the religion of t)ie realm, and tliat 
he would attempt no innovations. Ho declared that he 
was willing to be instructed in its tenets, and that within 
six months, if it were possible, ho would summon a National 
Council. The Roman Catholics would be retained in their 
governments and charges ; the Protestants would keep the 
strongholds which were at present iu their hands ; but all 
fortified places when reduced would bo entrusted to Boinan 
Catholics and none otlier. This declaration was signed 
by two Princes of the Blood, the Prince of Conti and the 
Duke of Montpensier ; by three Dukes and Peers, Longuc- 
ville, Luxembourg-Piney, and Rohan-Montbazon ; by two 
Marshals of France, Biron and d’Aumont ; and by several 
great officers. Notwithstanding, the defections were 
serious ; all the ParlemenU save that of Bordeaux thundered 
against the heretic King ; all the great towns save Tours, 
Bordeaux, Chalons, Langres, Compi6gne, and Clermont 
declared for the League. The greater part of the kingdom 

^ Sources : lUetisil det Leitret MisaiveB de Henri IV. {JCMedum de Docu~ 
rrunU inedilB, Paris, 1843-72), 8 vols. ; Albert, Rclazioni degli Amhaseialori 
yeneti (Florence, 1860, etc.) ; Charles, Duo ilo Mayeime, CorreBpmdanee^ 
2 vols. (Paris, 1860) ; Sir H. Upton, Ccrre^ndeiice {Roxburgh Cluh^ London, 
1847); Du Pleasis-Mornaj, M^moires, 4 vols. (Anistcnlam, 1624-52) ; Madame 
Du Plessis-Momay, MimtiireM sur la Vie de Du Plesrie-Momay (Paris, 
1868-69, Soc. Hied, de Prance ) ; Mar^chal de Bassoni]iieTre, JoumaZ dema 
vie 1679-1640, 4 vols. (Paris, 1870-77, Soe. Hiti. de Prance) ; Satire Menipp^e, 
8 vols. (Batisbon (Amsterdam), 1709) ; Bdnoit, HieUnre de Vidit de Namtee. 

Later Books: Baird, The HuguenoU and Henry of Ndoarre (London, 
1887) ; Jackson, The Pint of the Bourhona, 2 toIs. (London, 1890) ; Lavisse, 
Hiidoire 4c France, vi. i. ii. (Paris, 1904-5). 
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waa in revolt. The royalist troops dwindled away. It 
was hopeless to think of attacking Paris, and Henry iv. 
marched for Normandy with scarcely seven thousand men. 
He wished to be on the sea coast in hope of succour from 
England. 

The Duke of Mayenne followed him with an army of 
thirty thousand men. He had promised to the Parisians 
to throw the Beamese ” into the sea, or to bring him in 
chains to Paris. But it was not so easy to catch the 
“ Beamesa” In the series of marches, countermarches, and 
skirmishes which is known as the battle of Arques, the 
advantage was on the side of the King ; and when 
Mayenne attempted to take Dieppe by assault, he was 
l>adly defeated (Sept. 24th, 1589). Then followed 

marches and countermarches; the King now threatening 
Paris and then retreating, until at last the royalist troops 
and the lieaguers met at Ivry. The King had two 
thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry to meet eight 
thousand cavalry and twelve thousand infantry 
(including seventeen hundred Spanish troops sent by the 
Duke of Parma) under the command of Mayenne. The 
battle resulted in a surprising and decisive victory for the 
King. Mayenne and his cousin d’Aumale escaped only by 
the swiftness of their horses (March 14th, 1590). 

It is needless to say much about the war or about the 
schemes of parties. Henry invested Paris, and had almost 
starved it into surrender, when it was revictualled by an 
army led from the Low Countries by the Duke of Parma. 
Henry t(K)k town after town, and gradually isolated the capital. 
In 1590 (May 10th) the old Cardinal Bourbon (Charles 
X.) died, and the Leaguers lost even the semblance of a 
legitimate king. The^ more fanatical members of the party, 
represented by the Sixteen ” of Paris, would have been 
content to place France under the dominion of Spain 
rather than see a heretic king. The Duke of Mayenne 
had long cherished dreams that the crown might come to 
him. But the great mass of the influential people of 
France who had not yet professed allegiance to Henry rv. 
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(and many who had) had an almost equal dread of Spanish 
domination and of a heretic ruler. 


§ 21. Henry iv. becomes a Roman Caiholia 

Henry at last resolved to conform to the Boman 
Catholic religion as the only means of giving peace to his 
distracted kingdom. He informed the loyalist Archbishop 
of Bourges of his intention to be instructed in the Boman 
Catholic religion with a view to conversion. The Archbishop 
was able to announce this at the conference of Suresnes, 
and the news spread instantly over France. With his 
usual tact, Henry wrote with his own hand to several of 
tlie parish priests of Paris announcing his intention, and 
invited them to meet him at Mantes to give him instruc- 
tion. At least one of them had been a furious Leaguer, 
and was won to be an enthusiastic loyalist. 

The ceremony of the reception of Henry rv. into th(5 
Roman Catholic Church took place at Saint Denis, about 
four and a half miles to the north of Paris. The scene had 
all the appearance of some popular festival. The ancient 
church in which the Kings of France had for generations 
been buried, in which Jeanne d’Arc had hung up her arms, 
was decked with splendid tapestries, and the streets leading 
to it festooned with flowers. Multitudes of citizens had 
come from rebel Paris to swell the throng and to shout 
Vive le Roi I as Henry, escorted by a brilliant procession of 
nobles and guards, passed slowly to the church. The 
clergy, headed by the Archbishop of Bourges, met him at 
the door. The King dismounted, knelt, swore to live and 
die in the catholic apostolic and Boman religion, and 
renounced all the heresies which it condemned. The 
Archbishop gave him absolution, took him by the hand and 
led him into the church. There, kneeling before the High 
Altar, the King repeated his oath, confessed, and communi- 
cated. France had now a Boman Catholic as well as a 
legitimate King. Even if it be admitted that Henry nr. 
was not a man of any depth of religious feeling, the act of 
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abjuration must have been a humiliation for the son of 
Jeanne d’Albret. He never was a man who wore his heart 
on his sleeve, and his well-known saying, that ** Paris was 
well worth a Mass,"* had as much bitterness in it as gaiety. 
He had paled with suppressed passion at Tours (1589) 
when the Roman Catholic nobles bad urged him to become 
a Romanist. Had the success which followed his arms 
up to the battle of Ivry continued unbroken, it is probable 
that the ceremony at Saint Denis would never have taker 
place. But Parma's invasion of France, which compelled 
the King to raise the siege of Paris, was the beginning of 
difficulties which seemed insurmountable. The dissensions 
of parties within the realm, and the presence of foreigners 
on the soil of France (Walloon, Spanish, Neapolitan, and 
Savoyard), were bringing France to the verge of dissolution. 
Henry believed that there was only one way to end the 
strife, and he sacrificed his convictions to his patriotism. 

With Henry's change of religion the condition of things 
changed as if by magic. The League seemed to dissolve. 
Tenders of allegiance poured in from all sides, from nobles, 
provinces, and towns. Rheims was still in possession of 
the Guises, and the anointing and crowning took place at 
Chartres (Fob. 27th, 1594). The manifestations of loyalty 
increased. 

On the evening of the day on which Henry had 
been received into the Roman Catholic Church at Saint 
Denis, he had recklessly ridden up to the crest of the 
height of Montmartre and looked down on Paris, which was 
still in the hands of the League. The feelings of the 
Parisians were also changing. The League was seamed 
with dissensions ; Mayenne had quarrelled with the 
•' Sixteen," and the partisans of these fanatics of the 
League had street brawls with the citizens of more moderate 
opiniona ParUment took courage and denounced the 
presence of Spanish soldiers within the capitaL The 
loyalists opened the way for the royal troops, Henry entered 
Paris (March 22nd), and marched to Notre Dame, where 
the clergy chanted the Te Deum. From the cathedral he 
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rode to the Louvre through streets thronged with people, 
who pressed up to his very stirrups to see tlieir King, and 
made the tall houses re-echo with their loyalist shoutingK. 
Such a royal entry had not been seen for gcuonitions, and 
took everyone by surprise. Next day the foreign troops 
left the city. The King watched their departure from an 
open window in the Louvre, and os their chiefs passed he 
called out gaily, “ My compliments to your Master. You 
need not come back.” 

With the return of Paris to fealty, almost all signs 
of disafTection departed ; and the King’s proclamation ot 
amnesty for all past rebellions completed the conquest of 
his i^eople. France was again united after thirty years of 
civil war. 


I 22. Tht Edict of Nanieg 

The union of all Frenclunen to accept Henry iv. as 
their King had not changed the legal position of the Pro- 
testants. The laws against them were still in force ; they 
hod nothing but the King’s word promising protection to 
trust to. The war with Spain delayed matters, but wlien 
peace was made the time came for Henry to fullil his 
pledges to his former coiii{)anion8. They had been chafing 
under the delay. At a General Assembly held at Mantes 
(October 1593— January 1694), the members had renewed 
their oath to live and to die true to their confession of 
faith, and year by year a General Assembly met to discuss 
their political disabilities as well as to conduct their 
ecclesiastical business. They had divided France into nine 
divisions under provincial synods, and had the appearance 
to men of that century of a kingdom within a kingdom. 
They demanded equal civic rights with their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, and guarantees for their protection. 
At length, in 1697, four delegates were ap}Kiintcd with 
full powers to confer with the King. Out of these 
negotiations came the Edict of Nantes, the Charter of 
French Protestantism. 
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This celebrated edict was drawn up in ninety-five 
more general articles, which were signed on April 13th, 
and in fifty-six more particular articles which were signed 
on May 2nd (1698). Two Brevets, dated 13th and 30th 
of April, were added, dealing with the treatment of Pro- 
testant ministers, and with the strongholds given to the 
Protestants. The Articles were verified and registered 
by Parlements \ the Brevets were guaranteed simply by 
the King's word. 

The Edict of Nantes codified and enlarged the rights 
given to the Protestants of France by the Edict of Poitiers 
(1677), the Convention of Ndrac (1578), the treaty of 
Fleix (1580), the Declaration of Saint-Cloud (1589), the 
Edict of Mantes (1691), the Articles of Mantes (1593), 
and the Edict of Saint-Germain (1594). 

It secured complete liberty of conscience everywhere 
within the realm, to the extent that no one was to be per- 
secuted or molested in any way because of his religion, nor 
be comi>ellcd to do anything contrary to its tenets ; and 
this carried with it the right of private or secret worship. 
Die full and free right of public worship was granted in 
all places in which it existed during the years 1596 and 
1597, or whore it had been granted by the Edict of Poitien* 
interpreted by the Convention of Ndrac and the treaty of 
Fleix (some two hundred towns) ; and, in addition, in two 
places within every hailliage and s&n^chaussie in the realm. 
It was also permitted in the principal castles of Protestant 
seigneurs haiUs justicUrs (some three thousand), whether the 
proprietor was in residence or not, and in their other castles, 
the proprietor being in residence ; to nobles who were not 
hautsjusiieiers, provided the audience did not consist of more 
than thirty persons over and above relations of the family. 
Even at the Court the high officers of the Crown, the great 
nobles, all governors and lieutenants-general, and captains 
of the guards, had the liberty of worship in their apart- 
ments provided the doors were kept shut and there was 
no loud singing of psalms, noise, or open scandaL 

Protestants were granted full civil rights and protec- 
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tion, entry into all univeraities, bcIiooIb, and hoepitala. and 
admiesion to all public officea The Parlement of Paria 
admitted six Protestant couucillora And Protestant 
ministers were granted the exemptions from military 
service and such charges as the Bomanist clergy enjoyed. 
Special Chambers (Chanibres cP^dit) were established in the 
ParlemetUs to try cases in which Protestants were interested. 
In the ParUmerU of Paris this Chamber consisted of six 
specially chosen Boman Catholics and one Protestant ; in 
other Parlememia, the Chambers were composed of > equal 
numbers of Bomanists and Protestants (jni-partia). The 
Protestants were permitted to hold their ccrlcsiostical 
assemblies — consistories, colloc|uie8, and synods, national 
and provincial ; they were even allowed to meet to discuss 
political questions, provided they first secured the permis- 
sion of the King. 

They remained in complete control of two hundred 
towns, including La Bochelle, Montauban, and Montpellier, 
strongholds of exceptional strength. They wore to retain 
these places until 1607, but the right was prolonged for 
five years more. The State paid the exj^enscs of the 
troops which garrisoned these Protestant fortified places ; 
it paid the governors, who were always Protestants. 
When it is remembered that the royal army in time of 
peace did not exceed ten thousand men, and that the 
Huguenots could raise twenty-five thousand troops, it will 
be seen that Henry rv. did his utmost to provide guarantees 
against a return to a reign of intolerance. 

Protected in this way, the Huguenot Church of France 
speedily took a foremost place among the Protestant 
Churches of Europe. Theological colleges were establishe*! 
at Sedan, Montauban, and Saumur. Learning and piety 
flourished, and French theology was always a counterpoise 
to the narrow Beformed Scholastic of Switzerland and of 
Holland 
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THE REFORMATION IN THE NETHERLiNDti^ 

§ 1. The Poliiieal Situation. 

It was not until 1581 that the United Proviwea took rank 
u a Protestant nation, notwithstanding the fact that the 
{Netherlands furnished the first martyrs of the Reformation 
in the persons of Henry Voes and John Esch, Augustinian 
nonks, who were burnt at Antwerp (July 31st, 1523). 

' As they wore led to the stake they cried with a 
loud voice that they were Christians ; and when they were 
fastened to it, and the fire was kindled, they rehearsed the 
twelve articles of the Creed, and after that the hymn Te 
Deum laudamus, which each of them sang verse hy verse 
alternately until the fiamee deprived them both of voice 
and life.’** 

* SoDRCKa ; Brandt, The Hittory of Ike RefomuUion and other eeelesiastieal 
traneaclione in and about the Low-Countries (Englinh translation in 4 vob. 
fol., London, 1720 : tho original in Dutch was published in 1071) ; Brieger, 
A/eander und Luther (Gotha, 1894) ; Kalkoff, Die Despatehen des nuntius 
Aleander (Halle, 1807) ; Poullct Pint, Correspondanee du Cardinal Oranvelle, 
12 vole. (Brussels, 1878-07) ; Weiss, Papiers d' Etat du Cardinal Oranvelle, 
0 vols. (Paris, 1841-S2) ; Gachard, Correspondnnee de Philippe II. sur lee 
affaires dee Paye Has, 6 vols. (Brussels, 1848-70) ; Correspondanee de 
Marguerite d'Aulriehe avee Philippe II., I5S4-68 (Brussels, 1867-87); 
Correspondanee de Guillaume le Taciturne, Prinee d'Orange, 6 vols. (Brussels, 
1847-67) ; van Prinsterer, Archives ou correspondanee intdite de la Maison 
d’Orange-Nassau, in two scries, 0 and 6 vols. (Utrecht, 1841-61) ; Kenon 
d* Franco, Hisloire des troubles des Pays-Bas, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1886-92) ; 
Jf^motres anonymu sur les troubles des Pays-Bas, 1565-80 (in the CoUeelion 
des Mimoirts sur Vhistoire de Belgique ) ; Frederioq, Carpus Ifeerlandieei 
neeratiea pravitatis. 

Lstbr Books : Arnutrong, Charles V. (London, 1902) ; Motley, The Rise 
qf the Dutch Republic (London, 1805) ; Putnam, IfiUiam the Silent (New 
York, 1806); Harrison, William the Silent (London, 1897); Cambridge 
Modem Mistorg, in. vL vii. (Cambridge, 1904). 

* Brandt, The History of the R^ormation, eto. L 49 ; oL Journal d’m 
Besageoie de Pewit, p. 186. 
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The struggle tor religious liberty, combined lattorI> 
with one for national independence from S^Kiiii, lasted 
therefore for almost sixty years. 

When the lifelong duel between Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy and Louis XL of France ended with the death 
of the former on the battlefield under the walls of Nancy 
(January 4th, 1477), Louis was able to annex to Franco a 
large portion of the heterogeneous possessions of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, and Mary of Burgundy carried the roinainder 
as her marriage portion (May 1477) to Maximilian of 
Austria, the future Emperor. Speaking roughly, and not 
quite accurately, those portions of the Burgundian lands 
which had been jUfs of Franco went to Louis, while Mary 
and Maximilian retained tlioso which were Jff/a of the 
Kmpira The son of Maximilian and Mary , Philip the 
Handsome, married Juana (August 1496), the second 
daughter and ultimate heiress of Isaladla and Ferdinand 
of Spain, and their son was Cliarles v., Kin]>eror of Uermany 
(b. February 24th, 1500), who inherited the Netherlands 
from his father and Spain from his mother, and thus 
linked the Netherlands to S|iain. Philip died in 1606, 
leaving Charles, a boy of six years of age, the ruler of the 
Netherlands. His paternal aunt, Margzirct, the daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian, governed in the Netherlands 
during his minority, and, owing to Juana’s illness (an 
illness ending in madness), mothered her brother’s 
children. Margaret’s regency ended in 1515, and the 
earlier history of the lleforraation in the Netherlands 
belongs either to the period of the personal rule of Charles 
or to that of the Regents whom he appointed to act for 
him. 

The land, a delta of great rivera liable to overflow 
their banks, or a coast-line on which the sea made con- 
tinual encroachment, produced a people hardy, strenuous, 
and independent. Their struggles with nature liad braced 
their faculties. Municipal life bad struck its roots deeply 
into the soil of the Netherlands, and its cities could vie 
with those of Italy in industry and intelligence. The 
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Bouthem provinces were the home of the Trouvfaree.^ Jan 
van-Buysbroec, the most heart-searching of speculative 
Mystics, had been a curate of St. Gudule's in Brussels. 
His pupil, Gerard Groot, had founded the lay-community 
of the Brethren of the Common Lot for the purpose of 
spreading Christian education among the laity ; and the 
schools and convents of the Brethren had spread through 
the Netherlands and central Germany. Thomas k Kempis, 
the author of the Imitatio Christie had lived most of his 
long life of ninety years in a small convent at Zwolle, 
within the territories of Utrecht. Men who have been 
called Beformers before the Beformation,” John Fupper 
of Goch and John Wessel, both belonged to the Nether- 
lands. Art flourished there in the fifteenth century in the 
persons of Hubert and Jan van Eyck and of Hans Memling. 
The Chambers of Oratory {Rederijkers) to begin with 
probably unions for the performance of miracle plays or 
moralities, became confraternities not unlike the societies 
of meistersdnger in Germany, and gradually acquired the 
character of literary associations, which diffused not merely 
culture, but also habitt of independent thinking among the 
people. 

Intellectual life hod become less exuberant in the end 
of the fifteenth century ; but the Netherlands, nevertheless, 
produced Alexander Hegius, the greatest educational 
reformer of his time, and Erasmus the prince of the 
Humanists. Nor can the influcnco of the Chambers of 
Oratory have died out, for they had a great effect on 
the Beformation movement.* 

When Charles assumed the government of the 
Netherlands, he found himself at the head of a group 
of duchies, lordships, counties, and municipalities which 
had little appearance of a compact principality, and he 
applied himself, like other princes of his time in the same 

^ A collection of their cAanetme iTaiiioiir, /rax-portif, paMimrellm^ and 
fMiamat wiU be found in Soheler a Tnmvir^M Betgis (Bruzellee, 1876). 

^ 09rttapimdanmd4 PkUippt It, 9wr Ua 9ffairt9dU9 Pay9~Bat^ L 881,837, 
878 ; Ovrntptmdamm dc QwUUwmM U Tncelunw, iL 161, 168* 
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Bitustion, to give them a unity both political and territorial. 
He was so successful that he was able to hand over to hia 
son, Philip n. of Spain, an almost thoroughly organised 
State. The divisions which Charles largely overciiuie 
reappeared to some extent in the revolt against Philip and 
Romanism, and therefore in a measure concern the history 
of the Reformation. How Charles mode hia scattered 
Netherland inheritance territorially compact need not be 
told in detail. Friesland was secured (1516); the 
acquisition of temporal sovereignty over the ecclesiastical 
province of Utrecht (1527) united Holland with Friesland ; 
Gronningen and the lands ruled by that turbulent city 
placed themselves under the government of Charles (1636); 
and the death of Charles of Egmont (1638), Count of 
Gucldres, completed the unification of the northern and 
central districta The vugiio hold which Franco kept in 
some of the southern portions of the country was gradually 
loosened. Charles failed in the south-east. The inde- 
pendent principality of Lorraine lay botw'ecn Luxemburg 
and Franche-Com^, and the Netherland Government 
could not seize it by purchase, treaty, or conquest. One * 
and the same system of law regulated the rights and the 
duties of the whole population ; and all the provinces 
were united into one principality by the reorganisation of 
a States General, which met almost annually, and which 
bad a real if vaguely dedned power to regulate the taxa- 
tion of the country. 

But although political and geographical difflculties 
might be more or less overcome, others remained which 
were not so easily disposed of. One set arose from the 
fact that the seventeen provinces were divided by race 
and by languaga The Dutchmen in the north were dif- 
ferent in interests and in sentiment from the Flemings 
in the centre ; and both bad little in common with the 
French-speaking provinces in the south. The other was 
due to the differing boundaries of the ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdictions. When Charles began to rule in 1516, 
the only territorial see was Arras. Tonmai, Utrecht, 
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and CSambisi became territorial before the abdication of 
Oharlee. But the confusion between civil and ecclen- 
astical jurisdiction maj be seen at a glance when it is 
remembered that a great part of the Frisian lands were 
subject to the German Sees of Miinster, Minden, Paderbom, 
and Osnabriick ; and that no less than six bishops, none of 
them belonging to tlie Netherlands, divided the ecclesiastical 
rule over Luxemburg. Charles’ proposals to establish six new 
bishoprics, plans invariably thwarted by the Roman Curia, 
were meant to give the Low Countries a national episcopatei 

§ 2. Tha "beginningt of the Reformation 

The people of the Netherlands had been singularly 
prepared for the great religious revival of the sixteenth 
century by the work of the Brethren of the Common Lot 
and their schools. It was the aim of Gerard Groot, their 
founder, and also of Florentius Radevynszoon, his great 
educational assistant, to see ’* that the root of study and 
the mirror of life must, in the first place, be the Gospel of 
Christ.” Their pupils were taught to read the Bible in 
Latin, and the Brethren contended publicly for translations 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues. There is evidence 
to show that the Vulgate was well known in the Nether- 
lands in the end of the fifteenth century, and a trans- 
lation of the Bible into Dutch was published at Delft in 
1477K Suiall tracts against Indulgences, founded probably 
on the reasonings of Pupper and Wessel, bad been in 
circulation before Luther had nailed his Theaes to the door 
of All Saints’ church in Wittenberg. Hendrik of Zutphen, 
Prior of the Augustinian Eremite convent at Antwerp, 
had been a pupil of Staupitz, a fellow student with Luther, 
and had spread Evangelical teaching not only among his 
order, but throughout the town.* It need be no matter 

* Van dtr Mcenoh, Ri€hereMt$ mar la via tt Im IniMiia dea 

tt Aol/anAiif, pp. 142-144 ; of. Walther, Ott dttUtek* J/UelAiertatumgem 

MiUtbttUn, p. S62. 

*A1mw1w, writing to tbn Oudiaal d*' MedM (8*pt. Stk, ICMK 
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for surprise, then, that Luther's writings were widely 
circulate in the Netherlands, and that between 1513 and 
1531 no fewer than twenty- five translations of the Bible 
or of the New Testament had appeared in Dutch, Flemish, 
and French. 

When Aleander was in the Netherlands, before attend- 
ing the Diet of Worms he secured the burning of eighty 
Lutheran and other books at Louvain ; ^ and when he came 
back ten months later, he had regular literary auto-da-fU, 
On Charles’ return from the Diet of Worms, ho issued a 
proclamation to all his subjects in the Netherlands against 
Luther, his books and his followers, and Aleander made 
full use of the powers it gave. Four hundred Lutheran 
books were burnt at Antwerp, three hundred of tliem 
seized by the police in the stalls of the booksellers, and 
one hundred handed over by the owners ; three hundred 
were burnt at Ghent, part of them printed here and part 
in Germany,” says the legate ; and he adds that ” many 
of them were very well bound, and one gorgeously in 
velvet.” About a month later he is force<l to confess 
that these burnings had not made as much improssion 
as be ^ bad hoped, and tliat he wishes the Kinperor 
would bum alive half a dozen Lutherans and con- 
fiscate their proi^rty.” Such a proceeding would make all 
see him to be the really Christian prince that ho ia* 

Next year (1522) Charles established the Inquisition 
within the seventeen provincea It was a distinctively 
civil institution, and this was perhaps due to the fact 
tliat there was little correspondence between the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Netherlands ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the Kings of Simin had used 
the Holy Office for the purpose of staraidng out political 

AttributMtbe spread of Lutherenism in the Netherlands to the teaching of 
Craanns and of the Prior of tho Augnstinians at Antwerp. — Brieger, 
Oleander mmd Lutker^ iStl ; DU vervolUlAmiigUn Aleand^r-Dt^Hken 
(Gotha, 1834), p. 240. 

* Kalkoff, DU D€p€mkm dn mraffn# AUamdtr (Halle a 8. 1807), p. 20. 

* Brisgsr, AUamdtr «nd LaUktr ; DU arrvolUldndigUm AUamdrr- 
fhpndkm, pp. 249, 252. 202. 
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and local opposition, and also that the civil courts were 
usually more energetic and more severe than the ecclesi- 
asticaL The man appointed was unworthy of any place 
of important trust. Francis van de Hulst, although he 
had been the Prince’s counsellor in Brabant, was a man 
accused both of bigamy and murder, and was hopelessly 
devoid of tact. He quarrelled violently with the High 
Court of Holland ; and the Begent, Margaret of Austria, 
who had resumed her functions, found herself constantly 
compromised by his continual defiance of local privileges. 
He was a “ wonderful enemy to learning,” says Erasmua 
His colleague, Nicolas van Egmont, a Carmelite monk, 
is described by the same scholar as ** a madman with 
a sword put into his hand who hates me worse than 
he does Luther.” The two men discredited the In- 
quisition from its beginning. Erasmus affected to believe 
that the Emperor could not know what they were doing. 

The first victim was Cornelius Graphieus, town clerk 
of Antwerp, a poet and Humanist, a friend of Erasmus ; 
and his offence was that he had published an edition of 
John Pupper of Qoch’s book, entitled the Liberty of the 
Christian Religion^ with a preface of his own. The 
unfortunate man was set on a scaffold in Brussels, com- 
pelled to retract certain propositions which were said 
to be contained in the preface, and obliged to throw the 
preface itself into a fire kindled on the scaffold for the 
purpose. He was dismissed from his office, declared 
incapable of receiving any other employment, compelled 
to repeat his recantation at Antwerp, imprisoned for two 
years, and finally banished.^ 

The earliest deaths were those of Henry Voes and 
John Each, who have already been mentioned. Their 
Prior, Hendrik of Zutphen, escaped from the dungeon 
in which he had been confined. Luther commemorated 
them in a long hymn, entitled A New Song of ike two 

> Onphmu* appeal to the Ghanoellor of the Court of Brabant is printed 
in ftill in Brandt's ffiatare ^ ike • . • in tiU Lam Caemtaim 

(London. 1720), L 42. 
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UfarijfTB of Christ burnt at BrusssU by the Sophists of 
Louvain : 

** Der ent recbt wol Johannei heyati 
So reych an Qottca hulden 
Seyn Bruder llenrch nach dum geyst^ 

Eyn rechter Chriat on achuldvii ; 

Voun dyaacr welt geacheyden aynd, 

Sye hand die kron erwurben, 

Recht wie die frutnen gottoa kind 
Fur aeyn wort aynd geatorben, 

Sein Marter aynd aye worden.*** 

Charles issued proclamation after proclaTnation, each 
of increasing severity. It was forbidden to print any 
books unless tliey bad been first examined and approved 
by the censors (April 1st, 1524). All o\yon and secret 
mccliuga in older to read and preach the Gob[)o], the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and other spiritual writings/' were 
forbidden (Sejit. 25th, 1525), as also to discuHs the Holy 
Faith, the Sacnimcnts, the Power of the Pojje and 
Councils, ^*in private houses and at meals." This was 
repeated on March 14th, 1526, and on July 17th there 
was issued a long edict, said to have been carefully 
drafted by the Emperor himself, forbidding all meetings to 
read or preach about the Gospel or other holy writings in 
Latin, Flemish, or Walloon. In the preamble it is said 
that ignorant persons have begun to expound Scripture, 
that even regular and secular clergy have presumed to 
teach the "errors and sinister doctrines of Luther and 
nia adherents," and that heresies are increasing in the land. 
Then followed edicts against unlicensed books, and against 
monks who had left their cloisters (Jan. 28th, 1628); 
against the possession of Lutheran books, commanding 
them upon pain of death to be delivered up (Oct. 14th, 
1529); against printing unlicensed books — the penalties 
being a public whipping on the scafrold, branding with a 
red-iron, or the loss of an eye or a hand, at the discretion 

* WAckeruagBl, Das deuiaehs Kirckenlisd van der dUesten ZeU hismnm 
df^mmodmmaU. Jmkrkvmdefis, ilL A 
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of the judge (Dec. 7th, 1530); against heretics "who 
are more numerous than ever " against certain books of 
which a long list is given, and against certain hyraus 
which increase the zeal of the heretics (Sept 22nd, 1540); 
against printing and distributing unlicensed books in the 
Italian, Spanish, or English languages (Dec. 18th, 1544); 
warning all schoolmasters about the use of unlicensed 
books in their schools, and giving a list of those only 
which are permitted (July 31st, 1546). The edict of 
1546 was followed by a long list of prohibited books, 
among which are eleven editions of the Vulgate printed 
by Protestant firms, six editions of the Bible and three of 
the New Testament in Dutch, two editions of the Bible 
in French, and many others. Lastly, an edict of April 
29th, 1550, confirmed all the previous edicts against 
heresy and its spread, and intimated that the Inquisitors 
would proceed against heretics " notwithstanding any 
privile,^c8 to the contrary, which are abrogated and 
annulled by this edict.” This was a clear threat that 
the terrible Spanish Inquisition was to be established in 
the Netherlands, and provoked such remonstrances that the 
edict was modified twice (Sept. 25th, Nov. 6th) before it 
was finally accepted as legal within the seventeen provinces. 

All those edicts were directed against the Lutheran 
or kindred teaching. They had nothing to do with the 
Anabaptist movement, which called forth a special and 
different set of edicts. It seems against all evidence to 
say that the persecution of the Lutherans had almost 
ceased during the last years of Charles' rule in the 
Netherlands, and Philip ii. could declare with almost 
perfect truth that his edicts were only his father's re-issued. 

The continuous repetition and increasing severity of 
the edicts revealed not merely that persecution did not 
hinder the spread of the Reformed faith, but that the 
edicts themselves were found difficult to enforce. What 
Charles would have done had he been able to govern 
the country himself it is impossible to say. He became 
harder and more intolerant of differences in matters of 
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dootrine as years went on, and in his latest days is said to 
have regretted that he had allowed Luther to leave Worms 
alive ; and he might have dealt with the rrotestants of the 
seventeen provinces as his son afterwards did. Uis aunt, 
Margaret of Austria, who was Regent till 1630, had no 
desire to drive matters to an extremity ; and his sister 
Mary, who ruled from 1330 till the abdicuitioii of Charles 
in 1555, was suspected in early life of being a Lutheran 
herself. She never openly joined the Lutheran Church as 
did her sister the Queen of Denmark, but slie confessed 
her sympathies to Charles, and gave them as a reason for 
reluctance to undertake the regency of the Netherlands. 
It may therefore be presumed that the severe edicts were 
not enforced with undue stringency by either Margaret of 
Austria or by the widowed Queen of Hungary. There is 
also evidence to show that these proclamations denouncing 
and menacing the unfortunate Protestants of the Netherlands 
were not looked on with much favour by largo sections of 
the population. Oilicials were dilatory, magistrates were 
known to have warned suspected persons to escape before 
the police came to arrest them ; oven to have given them 
facilities for escape after sentence had been delivered. 
Passive resistance on the part of the infc*rior authorities 
frc«|uently intcr}X)8ed itself between the Emperor and the 
execution of his bloodthirsty proclamations. Yet the 
number of Protestant martyrs was large, and women as 
well 08 men suilered torture and death rotlier than deny 
their faith. 

The edicts against conventicles deterred neither 
preachers nor audienca The earliest missioners were 
priests and monks who had become convinced of the errors 
of Romanism. Later, preachers were trained in the south 
German cities and in Geneva, that nursery of daring agents 
of the Reformed propaganda. But if trained teacliers were 
lacking, members of the congregation took their place at the 
peril of their lives. Brandt relates how numbers of people 
were accustomed to meet for service in a shipwright’s yard 
at Antwerp to hear a monk who had been " proclaimed 
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The teacher, by some chance or other, could not appear, 
and one of the company named Nicolas, a person well 
versed in Scripture, thought it a shame that such a 
congregation, hungering after the food of the Word, should 
depart without a little spiritual nourishment; wherefoie, 
climbing the mast of a ship, he taught the people according 
to hie capacity ; and on that account, and for the sake of 
the reward that was set upon the preacher, he was seized by 
two butchers and delivered to the magistrates, who caused 
him to be put into a sack and thrown into the river, where 
he was drowned.*’^ 


§ 3. The AndbaptisU. 

The severest persecutions, however, before the rule of 
Philip IJ., were reserved for those people who are called 
the Anabaptists.* We find several edicts directed against 
them solely. In February 1532 it was forbidden 

harbour Anabaptists, and a price of 12 guilders was 

oflered to informants. Later in the same year an edict 
was published which declared ** that all who bad been re- 

baptized, were sorry for their fault, and, in token of their 

repentance, had gone to confession, would be admitted to 
mercy for that time only, provided they brought a certificate 
from their confessor within twenty-four days of the date of 
the edict ; those who continued obdurate were to be treated 
with the utmost rigour of the laws "(Feb. 1533). Ana- 
baptists who had abjured were ordered to remain near their 
dwelling-places for the space of a year, " unless those who 
were engaged in the herring fishery" (June 1534). In 
1635 the severest edict against the sect was published. 

^ Brandt, HiMory of th€ B^ormalicn tn the Lew Countriee (London, 1720), 
p. 61. 

* The history of the straggle with the Anabaptists of the Netherlands 
is related at length by S. Blaupot ten Cate in Oesehudenia der Doojtgetinden 
in Friesland (Leeuwarden, 1839) ; Oeschiedenie der Doopgexinden tn Oroningem 
(Obernssol, 1842) ; OtsehUdeniss der Doopyrzinden in Holland en Qelderland 
(Amsterdam, 1847). A summary of the history of the Anabaptists if 
girea in Heath’s Anahaptiem (London, 1896), which b much more aoounta 
than tha usual accounts. 
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All who had " seduced or perverted any to this sect, or 
had rebaptized them/' were to sufTer death by fire; all 
who had suffered themselves to be rebaptized, or who had 
harboured Anabaptists, and who recanted, were to be 
favoured by being put to death by the sword; women 
were " only to be buried aliva" * 

To understand sympathetically that multiform move- 
ment which was called in the sixteenth century AnabapUm^ 
it is necessary to remember that it was not created by the 
Reformation, although it certainly received an impetus 
from the inspiration of the age. Its roots can be traced 
back for some centuries, and its i^edigrce has at least two 
stems which are essentially distinct, and were only occasion- 
ally combined. The one stem is the successions of the 
Brethren^ a mediaeval, anti-clerical body of Christians whose 
history is written only in the records of Inquisitors of the 
mediaeval Church, where they appear under a variety of 
names, but are universally said to prize the Scriptures 
and to accept the Apostles’ Creed.* The other existed 
in the continuous uprisings of the poor — peasants in 
rural districts and the lower classes in the towns — 
against the rich, which were a feature of the later Middle 
Ages.* 

So far as the Netherlands are concerned, these popular 
outbreaks had been much more frecjuent among the towns' 
population than in the rural districts. The city patriciate 
ordinarily controlled the magistracy ; but when flagrant 
cases of oppression arose, all the judicial, financial, and 
other functions of government were sure to be swept out 
of their hands in an outburst of popular fury. So much 
was this the case, that the real holders of power in the 
towns in the Netherlands during the first half of the 
sixteenth century were the artisans, strong in their trade 
organisationa They had long known their power, and had 
been accustomed to exert it The blood of a turbulent 

■ Bmidt, HUUnjf tfUu BeformalUm 4m ths Low CowUrieo, L p|i. 08, 69 ; 
et LeUero and Papen, Foreign and Domsolic, cf tho lieipn of Benry F///., 
nr. UL 0033 {Halket lo Take). 

*Cf. Mow, pp. 482 A 


» Cr. i. 90^. 
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smceBtij ran in tbeir veins — of men who could endure for 
a time, but who, when roused by serious oppression, had 
been accustomed to defend themselves, and to give stroke 
for stroka It is only natural to find among the artisans 
of the Flemish and Dutch towns a curious mingling of 
sublime self-sacrifice for what they believed to be the 
truth, of the mystical exaltation of the martyr occasion- 
ally breaking out in hysterical action, and the habit of 
defending themselves against almost any odds. 

So far as is known, the earliest Anabaptist martyrs 
were Jan Walen and two others belonging to Waterlandt 
They were done to death in a peculiarly atrocious way at 
The Hague in 1527. Instead of being burnt alive, they 
were chained to a stake at some distance from a huge fire, 
and were slowly roasted to death. This frightful punish- 
ment seems to have been reserved for the Anabaptist 
martyrs. It was repeated at Haarlem in 1532, when a 
woman was drowned and her husband with two others 
was roasted alive. Some time in 1530, Jan Volkertz 
founded an Anabaptist congregtition in Amsterdam which 
became so large as to attract the attention of the 
authoritiea The head of the police (schout) in the city was 
ordered to apprehend them. Volkertz delivered himself 
up voluntarily. The greater part of the accused received 
timely warning from the ackoxiVs wife. Nine were taken 
by night in their bed& These with their pastor were 
carried to The Hague and beheaded by express order of 
the Emperor. He also commanded that their heads 
should be sent to Amsterdam, where they were set on 
poles in a circle, the head of Volkertz being in the centre 
This ghastly spectacle was so placed that it could be seen 
from the ships entering and leaving the harbour. All 
these martyrs, and many others whose deaths are duly 
recorded, were followers of Melchior Hoflman. Hoffman’s 
views were those of the ** Brethren " of the later Middle 
Ages, the Old Evangelicals as they were called. In a 
paper of directions sent to Emden to assist in the 
organisation of an Anabaptist congr^ation there, he says: 
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**Ood*B community knows no head but Christ No 
other can be endured, for it is a brother- and sisUThood, 
The teachers have none who rule them spiritually but 
Christ Teachers and ministers are not loinla The pastors 
have no authority except to preach God's Word and punish 
sins. A bishop must be elected out of his community. 
Where a pastor has thus been taken, and the guidance 
committed to him and to his deacon, a connn unity should 
provide properly for those who help to build the Lord's 
house. When teachers are thus found, there is no fear 
that the communities will sufler spiritual hunger.^ A true 
preacher would willingly see the whole community prophesy." 

But the persecution, with its peculiar atrocities, had 
been acting in its usual way on the Anabaptists of the 
Ncthorlanda They hod been tortured on tlie rack, scourged, 
imprisoned in dungeons, roasted to death before slow fires, 
and had seen their women drowned, buried alive, pressed into 
coffins too small for their bodies till tlieir ribs were broken, 
others stamped into them by the feet of the executioners. 
It is to be wondered at that those wlio stood firm sometimes 
gave way to hysterical excesses ; that tlieir leaders began 
to preach another creed than that of jiassive resistance *, 
that wild apocalyptic visions wore rei)orted and believed 7 

Melchior Hoffman had been iiiipriscjncd in Strossburg 
in 1533, and a new leader arose in the Netherlands — Jan 
Matthys, a baker of Haarlem. Under his guidance an 
energetic propaganda was carried on in the Dutch towns, 
and hundreds of converts were made. One hundred persons 
were baptized in one day in February (1534); before the 
end of March it was reported that two-thirds of the popu- 
lation in Monnikendam were Anabaptists ; and a similar 
state of matters existed in many of the larger Dutch 
towna Daventer, Zwolle, and Kampen were almost wholly 
Anabaptist. The Government made great exertions to 
crush the movement. Detachments of soldiers were 
divided into bands of fifteen or twenty, and patrolled the 
environs of the cities, making midnight visitations, and 
haling men and women to prison until the dungeons were 
over c rowded with captured Anabaptists. 
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Attempts were made by the persecuted to leave the 
country for some more hospitable place where they could 
worship God in peace in the way their consciences directed 
them. East Friesland had once been a haven^ but was so no 
longer. Munster offered a refuge. Ships were chartered, 
— thirty of them, — and the persecuted people proposed to 
sail round the north of Friesland, land at the mouth of the 
Ems, and travel to MUnster by land.^ The Emperor’s ships 
intei'cepted the little fleet, sank five of the vessels with all 
the emigrants on board, and compelled the rest to return. 
The leaders found on board wore decapitated, and their 
beads stuck on poles to warn others. Hundreds from 
the provinces of Guelderland and Holland attempted 
the journey by land. They piled their bits of poor furni- 
ture and bundles of clothes on waggons ; some rode horses, 
most trudged on foot, the women and children, let us hope, 
getting an occasional ride on the waggons. Soldiers were 
sent to intei-cept them. The leaders were beheaded, the 
men mostly imprisoned, and the women and children sent 
back to their towns and villages. 

Then, and not till they had exhausted every method of 
passive resistance, the Anabaptists began to strike back. 
They wished to seize a town already containing a lai-ge 
Anabaptist population, and hold it as a city of refuge. 
Daveuter, which was full of sympathisers, was their first 
aim. The plot failed, and the burgomaster's son Willem, 
one of the conspirators, was seized, and with two com- 
panions beheaded in the market-place (Dec. 25th, 1534). 
Their next attempt was on Leyden. It was called a plot 

^ SeT«iml rererenoM to the Anabaptiste of the Low Coantriee ore to be 
found in the heUm amd Papers, foreign and Donutlic, of the Reign tf Henrg 
Tiit, Heckatt, writing to Cromwell, saje that •* divers places are affected 
by thia new sect of * rebaptiaement,' ** Tii. p. 136. He tells about the ship- 
loads of emigrants (pp. 165, 166), and sajrs that they were so sympathised 
with, that it was difficult to enlist soldiers to fight against them ; that the 
Regent had sent 10,000 ducats to help the Bishop of Munster to crush 
them (p. 167) ; and a wild report was current that Henry viii. had sent 
money to the Anabaptists of Monster in rsTenge for the Pope'a lelkuing hie 
divoroe (p. 186). 
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to bum the town. The magistrates got word of it» and, by 
ordering the great town-clock to be stopped, diRCoiicertod 
the plotters. Fifteen men and five women were seized ; 
the men were decapitated, and the women drowned (Jan. 
1535). Next month (Feb. 28th, 1535), Jan van Ocelen, 
leading a band of three hundred refugees through Friesland, 
was overtaken by some troops of soldiers. The little 
company entrenched themselves, fouglit bravely for some 
days, until nearly all were killed. The survivors were 
almost all captured and put to death, the men* by the 
sword, and the women by drowning. One hundred soldiers 
fell in the attack. A few months later (May 1535), ati 
attempt was made to seize Amsterdam. It was headed by 
van Geelen, the only survivor of the skirmish in Friesland. 
He and his companions were able to get ]>osscsHion of the 
Stadthaus, and held it against the town’s forces until cannon 
were brought to batter down their defences. 

In the early days of the same year an incident occurred 
which shows how, under the strain of pGrBoeution,an hysteri- 
cal exaltation took possession of some of these poor people. 
It is variously reported. According to lirandt, seven men 
and five women having stript off their clothes, as a sign, 
they said, that they spoke the naked truth, ran through 
the streets of Amsterdam, crying Woe ! Woe / Woe I Tlie 
Wrath of God I They were apprehended, and slaughtered 
in the usual way. The woman in whoso house they had 
met was hanged at her own door. 

The insurrections were made the pretext for still fiercer 
persecutiona The Anabaptists were hunted out, tortured 
and slain without any attempt being made by the authori- 
ties to discriminate between those who had and those 
who had not been sharers in any insurrectionary attempt. 
It is alleged that over thirty thousand people were put to 
death in the Netherlands during the reign of Charles v. 
Many of the victims had no connection with Anabaptism 
whatsoever; they were quiet followers of Luther or of 
Calvin. The authorities discriminated between them in 
their proclamations, but not in the persecution. 
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§ 4. Philip of Spain and the Netherlands. 

How long the Netherlands would have stood the coi 
tinual drain of money and the severity of the persecutic 
which the foreign and religious policy of Charles enforce 
upon them, it is impossible to say. The people of tl 
country were strongly attached to him, as he was to thee 
He had been born and had grown from childhood to manhoo 
among them. Their languages, French and Flemish, wei 
the only speech he could ever use with ease. He had bee 
ruler in the Netherlands before be became King of Spaii 
and long before he was called to fill the imperial thron< 
When he resolved to act on his long meditated scheme c 
abdicating in favour of his son Philip, it was to the Nethei 
lands that he came. Their nobles and people witnesse 
the scene with hardly less emotion than that which showei 
itself in the faltering speech of the Emi)eror. 

The ceremony took place in the great Hall of the palac 
in Brussels (Oct. 26th, 1555), in presence of the delegate 
of the seventeen provinces. Mary, the widowed Queen o 
Hungary, who had governed the land for twenty-five yeare 
witnessed the scene which was to end her rule. Philip 
who was to ruin the work of consolidation patiently plannee 
and executed by his father and his aunt, was present, sum 
moned from his uncongenial task of eating roast beef anc 
drinking English ale in order to conciliate his new subject 
across the Channel, and from the embarrassing endearments 
of his elderly spouse. The Emperor, aged by toil rathei 
than by years, entered the Hall leaning heavily on hu 
favourite page and trusty counsellor, the youthful William, 
Prince of Orange, who was to become the leader of the 
revolt against Philip’s rule, and to create a new Protestant 
State, the United Provinces. 

The now lord of the Netherlands was then twenty- 
eight. In outward appearance he was a German like his 
father, but in speech he was a Spaniard. He had none of 
his father's external geniality, and could never stoop to win 
men to his enda But Philip n. was much liker Charles ▼. 
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than many historians seem willing to admit. Doth had 
the same slow, patient industry — but in the son it was 
slower ; the same cjmical distrust of all then ; the same 
belief in the divine selection of the head of tlio liouse of 
Hapsburg to guide all things in State and Church irrespective 
of Popes or Kings— only in the son it amounted to a sort 
of gloomy mystical assurance ; the same callousness to 
human suffering, and the same utter inability to couiprehend 
the force of strong religious conviction. Philip was an 
inferior edition of his father, succeeding to his father’s 
ideas, pursuing the same policy, using the same methods, 
but handicapped by the fact that ho had not originated but 
liad inherited both, and with them the troubles brought 
in their train. 

Philip II. spent the first four years of his reign in the 
Netherlands, and during that short |>ericKl of pcrscinal rule 
his policy had brought into being all the more ini}K)rtant 
sources of dissatisfaction which ended in the revolt. Yet 
his policy was the same, and his methods were not different 
from those of his father. In one respect at least Charles 
bad never spared the Netherlands. That country had to 
pay, as no other part of his vast possessions was asked to 
do, the price of his foreign policy, and Charles had wrung 
unexampled sums from his people. 

When Philip summoned the States General (March 
12th, 1556) and asked them for a very large grant (FI. 
1,300,000), he was only following bis father’s example, 
and on that occasion was seeking money to liquidate the 
deficit which bis father had bequeathed. Was it that the 
people of the Netherlands hod resolved to end the practice 
of making them pay for a foreign policy which had hitherto 
concerned them little, or was it because they could not 
endure the young Spaniard who could not speak to them 
in their own language ? Would Charles have been refused 
as well as Philip ? Who can say 7 

When Philip obtained a Bull from Pope Paul rv. for 
creating a territorial episcopate in the Netherlands, he was 
only carrying out the policy which his father had sketched 

i6** 
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as early as 1622^ and which hut for the shortness of the 
pontificate of Hadrian Yi. would undoubtedly have been 
executed in 1624 without any popular opposition. Charles’ 
scheme contemplated six bishoprics, Philip’s fourteen ; that 
was the sole ditlbrence ; and from the ecclesiastical point of 
view Philip's was probably the better. Why then the bitter 
opposition to the change in 1667 ? Most historians seem 
to think that hod Charles been ruling, there would have 
been few murmurs. Is that so certain 7 The people 
feared the institution of the bishoprics, because they 
dreaded and hated an Inquisition which would override 
their local laws, rights, and privileges ; and Charles had 
been obliged to modify his "Placard” of 1649 against 
heresy, because towns and districts protested so loudly 
against it. During these early years Philip made no 
alterations on his father's proclamations against heresy. 
Ho contented himself with reissuing the " Placard ” of 
1649 as that had been amended in 1660 after the popular 
protests. The personality of Philip was no doubt objection- 
able to his subjects in the Netherlands, but it cannot bo 
certainly affirmed that had Charles continued to reign there 
would have been no widespread revolt against his financial, 
ecclesiastical, and religious policy. The Regent Mary had 
been finding her task of ruling more and more difficult. A 
few weeks before the abdication, when the Emperor wished 
his sister to continue in the Regency, she wrote to him : 

"I could not live among these people even as a private 
citizen, for it would be impossible to do my duty towards 
God and my Prince. As to governing them, I take God to 
witness that the task is so abhorrent to me that I would 
rather earn my daily bread by labour than attempt it.” 

In 1669 (Aug. 26th), Philip left the Netherlands never 
to return. He had selected Margaret of Parma, bis half- 
sister, the illegitimate daughter of Charles v., for Regent 
Margaret had been born and brought up in the country ; 
she knew the language, and she had been so long away from 
her native land that she was not personally committed to 
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mj policy nor acquainted with the leaders of any of the 
parties. 

The power of the Regent, nominally eittenaive, was in 
reality limited by secret instructional She was onlored to 
put in execution the edicts against heresy without any 
uiodiHcation ; and she was directed to submit to the advice 
given her by three Councils, a command wliich placed her 
under the supervision of the three men selected by Philip to 
be the presidents of these Councils. The Council of State 
was the most important, and was entrusted with the 
management of the whole foreign and home administration 
of the country. It consisted of the Bisliop of Arras 
(Antoine Perronet de Granvelle, afterwards Cardinal de 
Granvclle) ; * the Baron de Barlaymont, who was President 
of the Council of Finance ; Vigilius van Ay tta, a learned 
lawyer from Friesland, *^a small brisk man, with long 
yellow hair, glittering green eyes, fat round rosy cheeks, 
and flowing beard,” who was President of the Privy Council, 
and controlled the administration of law and justice ; and 
two of the Nctherland nobles, Lamoral, Count of Eginont 
and Prince of Gavre, and William, Prince of Orange. 
Tlie two nobles were seldom consulted or even invited to 
be present. The three Presidents were the Cofumlia^ or 
secret body of confidential advisers imposed by Philip upon 
his Regent, without whose advice nothing was to be 
attempted. Of the three, the Bishop of Arras (Cardinal de 

* The Royal Academy of Belgium haa pabliehed (Bruaiele, 1877-96) 
the CorreMpondanee du Cardinal da GranvelU in 13 volamee, and in the 
ColUetion de documenU inidiia #ur VHialoire da Franca there are the Papiert 

litat du Cardinal da Oranvella in 9 Tola., edited by C. Weiaa (Paria, 1841- 
62). These Tolumea rsTeal the inner history of the revolt in the Netherlands. 
The documenta which refer to the revolt in the Papiera cT^tal begin with 
p. 688 of Tol. T. They show how, from the very first, Philip ii. urged the 
eitirpation of heresy as the moat important work to be undertaken by his 
GoTemment ; cf. Papiera <r£uu, t. 691. 

* ** Philip struck the keynote of his reign on the oocasion of hla first 
public appearance as Ring by presiding over one of the moat splendid amlo- 
da^fie that had ever been seen in Spain (Valladolid, Oct. 18th, 1669).'* 
Cambridge Modem Hielery^ iii. 482. It is a singular oomm*‘nt'ii 7 on aiz- 
tcenth centnry Romanism, that to bum a Urge number of UUow-men was 
caUed an act of faith.” 
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Oranvclle) was the most important, and the govemineDt 
was practically placed in his hands by his master. Behind 
the Consulta was Philip ll. himself, who in his business 
room in the Escurial at Madrid issued his orders, repressing 
every tendency to treat the people with moderation and 
humanity, thrusting aside all suggestions of wise tolerance, 
and insisting that his own cold-blooded policy should be 
carried out in its most objectionable details. It was not 
until the publication of de Granvelle’s State Papers and 
Correspondence that it came to be known how much the 
Bishop of Arras has been misjudged by history, how he 
remonstrated unavailingly with his master, how be was 
forced to put into execution a sanguinary policy of repres- 
sion wliich was repugnant to himself, and how Philip 
compelled him to bear the obloquy of his own misdeeds. 
The correspondence also reveals the curiously minute 
information which Philip must have privately received, for 
he was able to send to the Begent and the Bishop the 
names, ages, personal appearance, occupations, residence of 
nunibci-s of obscure people whom he ordered to execution 
for their religious opiniona^ No rigour of persecution 
seemed able to prevent the spread of the Keformation.* 

The Government — Margaret and her Conaulta — offended 
grievously not merely the people, but the nobility of the 
Netherlands. The nobles saw their services and positions 
treated as things of no consequence, and the people 
witnessed with alarm that the local charters and privileges 
of the land — charters and rights which Philip at his 
coronation had sworn to maintain — were totally disregarded. 
Gradually all classes of the population were united in a 
silent opposition. The Prince of Orange and CTount 
Egmont became almost insensibly the leaders. 

They had been dissatisfied with their position on the 
Council of State ; they had no real share in the business ; 
tlie correspondence was not submitted to them, and they 

‘ Fnpim d^£tat du Cardinal de Oranvellet t. pp. 658, 691. 

* Qacbutl, Correepondanm de Oaiilawme U To/cUwme (Letten from tbo 
Regent to Philip ii.), L 882 - 86 . 
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knew such details only as Giunvelle chose to communicate 
to them. Their first overt act was to resign the commis- 
sions they held in the Spanish troops stationed in the 
country ; their second, to write to the King asking him to 
relieve them of their position on the Council of State, 
telling him that matters of great importance were con- 
tinually transacted without their knowledge or concurrence, 
and that in the circumstances they could not conscientiously 
continue to sustain the responsibilities of office.^ 

The opposition took their stand on throe things, all of 
which hung together — the presence of SjmniHli troojm on 
the soil of the Netherlands, the cruelties porpotrated in 
the execution of the Placards against heresy, and the insti- 
tution of the new bisho]>rics in accordance with the Bull 
of Pope Paul IV., reaffirmed by Pius iv. in 1560 (Jan.). 
The common fighting ground for the op{H>Kiticin to all the 
thi*ee was the invasion of the charters and privileges 
of the various provinces which these measures necessarily 
involved, and the consequent violation of the King’s coro- 
nation oath. 

Philip had solemnly promised to withdraw the Sjianish 
troops within three or four months after he left the 
country. They had remained for fourteen, and the whole 
land cried out against the pillage and rapine which accom- 
panied their presence. The people of Zeeland declared 
that they would ratlier see the ocean suhtiierge their 
country — that they would rather perish, men, woriicn, and 
children, in the waves — than endure longer the outrages 
which these mercenaries inflicted upon lliPtii. They re- 
fused to repair the Dykca The presence of these troops 
had been early seen to be a degradation to Iiis country by 
William of Orange.* At the States General held on the 
eve of Philip's departure, he hcul urged the Assembly to 

* Oachud, Ccrrewpcfndunci ds Guiilaume U TacUume, ot€. ii. 42/., lOS- 
110 , 170 . 

* He wrote to Philip about their oxceaeca aa early aa Dec. 20th, 16S6, 
Gacbard, Correapondanet de Ouiliauma U TacUums, i. 282, and about tbo 
•xaoperatiaD of the Nothorlander* io oonaequenoe (iM. i. 201). 
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make the departure of the troops a condition of granting 
subsidies, and had roused Philip's wrath in consequence. 
He now voiced the cry of the whole country. It was so 
strong that Granvelle sent many an urgent request to the 
King to sanction their removal ; and at length he and the 
Hegent, without waiting for orders, had the troops embarked 
lor Spain. 

The rigorous repression of heresy compelled the 
Government to override the charters of the several pro- 
vincea Many of these charters contained very strong 
provisions, and the King had sworn to maintain them. 
The constitution of Brabant, known as the joyeuae entrie 
{hlyde vnJcomat\ provided that the clergy should not be 
given unusual powers; and that no subject, nor even a 
foreign resident, could be prosecuted civilly or criminally 
except in the ordinary courts of the land, where he could 
answer and defend himself with the help of advocates. 
The charter of Holland contained similar provisiona Both 
charters declared that if the Prince transgressed these 
provisions the subjects were freed from their allegiance. 
The inquisitorial courts violated the charters of those and 
of the other provinces. The great objection taken to the 
increase of the episcopate, according to the provisions of 
the Bulls of Paul iv. and of Pius iv., was that it involved 
a still greater infringement of the chartered rights of the 
land. For example, the Bulls provided that the bishops 
were to appoint nine canons, who were to assist them in 
all inquisitorial oases, while at least one of them was to 
be an Inquisitor charged with ferreting out and punishing 
heresy. This was apparently their great charm for Philip 
II. He desired an instrument to extirpate heretics. He 
knew that the Beformation was making great progress in 
the Netherlands, especially in the great commercial cities. 
** I would lose all my States and a hundred lives if I had 
them,” he wrote to the Pope, ** rather than be the lord of 
heretics.” 

The opposition at first contented itself with protesting 
against the position and rule of Granvelle, and with de- 
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manding his recalL Philip came to the reluctant con- 
clusion to dismiss his Minister, and did so with more than 
his usual duplicity. The nobles returned to the Council, 
and the Kegent affected to take their advice. But they 
were soon to discover that the recall of the obnoxious 
Minister did not make any change in the policy of Pliilip. 

The Begent read them a letter from Philip onlering 
the publication and enforcement of the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent in the Netherlands.^ The nobles protested 
vehemently on the ground that this would moan, a still 
further invasion of the privileges of the provinces. After 
long deliberation, it was resolved to send Count Egniont to 
Madrid to lay the opinions of the Council before the King. 
The debate was renewed on the instructions to bo given to 
the delegate. Those suggested by the President, Vigilius, 
were colourless. Then William the Silent spoke out. His 
speech, a long one, full of suppressed piissionate symimthy 
with his persecuted fellow-countrymen, mode an extra- 
ordinary impression. It is thus suiinnarised by Brandt : 

That they ought to speak their minds freely ; that there 
were such commotions and revolutions on account of religion 
in all the neighbouring countric.s, that it was impossible to 
maintain the present n^ginie, and think to suppress disturb- 
ances by means of Placards, Inquisitions, and Bishops; that 
the King was mistaken if he proposed to maintain the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent in these Provinces which 
lay so near Germany, where all the Princes, Homan Catholics 
as well as Protestants, have justly rejected them ; that it 
would be better that His Majesty should tcjlcrate these 
things as other Princes were obligecf to do, and annul or else 
moderate the punishments proclaimed in the Plajcards ; that 
though he himself had resolved to adhere to the Catholic 
religion, yet he could not approve that Princes should aim 
at dominion over the souls of men, or deprive them of the 
freedom of their faith and religion.* 

* In a letter to the Regent (March 16th, 1666), Willfiani declared that the 
heads of the policy of Philip which he most etrongly diespprored of were : 
reiUrettiMifiefii amciU ds TrenU, faverimr Ub inquiaiUwrt ou Uur affim 

tarfruler eoiw muiU dittimulalion le» plaeam, Carreapondimm, eto. U. 129. 

* Brandt, TkM Hiatary tha JUfarmaUom, eto. L 160. 
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The instructions given to Egmont were accordingly 
both full and plain-spoken. 

Count Eginont departed leisurely to Madrid, was well 
received by Philip, and left thoroughly deceived, perhaps 
self-deceiv^, about the King's intentions He bad a rude 
awakening when the sealed letter he bore was opened and 
i-ead in the Council. It announced no real change in 
|x>licy, and in the matter of heresy showed that the King's 
resolve was unaltered. A despatch to the Regent (Nov. 
5th, 1565) was still more unbending. Philip would not 
enlarge the powers of the Council in the Netherlands ; he 
peremptorily refused to summon the States General ; and 
he ordered the immediate publication and enforcement of 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent in every town and 
village in the seventeen provinces. True to the policy of 
his house, the Decrees of Trent were to be proclaimed in 
hia name, not in that of the Pope. It was the beginning 
of the tragedy, as William of Orange remarked. 

The efTect of the order was immediate and alarming. 
The Courts of Holland and Brabant maintained that the 
Decrees infringed their charters, and refused to permit 
tlieir publication. Stadtholders and magistr<atcs declared 
that they would rather resign office than execute decrees 
which would compel them to bum over sixty thousand 
of tlieir fellow-countrymen. Trade ceased ; industries died 
out ; a bliglit fell on the land. Pamphlets full of passion- 
ate appeals to the people to put an end to the tyranny 
were distributed and eagerly read. In one of them, which 
took the form of a letter to the King, it was said : 

‘‘We are ready to die for the Gospel, but we read there- 
in, ‘ Render unto Cicsar the things which are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.' Wo thank God that 
even our enemies are constrained to bear witness to our 
piety and iiinoceuco, for it is a common saying : ‘ He does 
not sWear, for he is a Protestant. He is not an immoral 
man, nor a drunkard, for he belongs to the new sect ’ ; yet 
we are subjected to every kind of punishment that can be 
invented to torment u&” ^ 

* Brandt, The HUUfy ^ tMs R^onmaiiom^ ato, L ISO. 
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The year 1566 saw the origin of a new confederateil 
opposition to Philip's mode of ruling the Netherlamla 
Francis Du Jon, a young Frenchman of noble birth, belong- 
ing to Bourges, had studied for the ministry at nenevii, 
and had been sent as a missioner to the Netherlands, where 
his learning and eloquence had made a deep iiiqiression on 
young men of the upper classes. His life was in constiinl 
peril, and he was compelled to Hit secretly from the lioust^. 
of one sympathiser to that of another. During the 
festivities which accompanied the marriage of the young 
Alexander of Parma with Maria of Portugal, he was con- 
cealed in the house of the Count of Culemburg in Brussels. 
On the day of the wedding he preached and prayed with a 
small coiniKiny of young nobles, twenty in all. There and 
at other meetings held afterwards it was resolviMl to form 
a confederacy of nobles, all of whom agreed to bind them- 
selves to support principles laid down in a carefully drafted 
manifesto which went by the name of the Co/npromise. It 
was mainly directed against the Inquisition, which it calls 
a tribunal opposed to all laws, divine and liuniati. Coines 
passed from hand to hand soon obtain eel over two tliousand 
signatures among the lower nobility and lamlt;*! gentry. 
Many substantial burghei*H also signed. The leading H])iritH 
in the confederacy were I^juis of Nass;iu, the younger 
brother of the Prince of Orange, then a Lutheran ; Pliilip 
de Mariiix, lord of Sainte Aldegonde, a Calvinist; and 
Henry Viscount Bredcro<lo, a Roman Catliolic. The con- 
federates declared that tliey were loyal subjects; but 
pledged themselves to protect each other if any of them 
were attacked. 

The confederates met privately at Breda and Hoogs- 
troeten (March 156G), and resolved to present a {petition 
to the Regent asking that the King should be recommended 
to abolish the Placards and the Inquisition, and that 
the Regent should 8us])end their operation until the 
King’s wishes were known ; also that the States General 
should be assembled to consider other ordinanci^ dangerous 
to the country. The Regent bad called an assembly of tlie 
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Notables for March 28 th, and it was resolved to present 
the petition then. The confederation and its Oompromite 
were rather dreaded by the great nobles who had been the 
leaders of the constitutional opposition, and there was some 
debate about the presentation of the Requett. The Baron 
de Barlaymont went so far as to recommend a massacre of 
the petitioners in the audience hall; but wiser counsels 
prevailed. The confederates met and marshalled them- 
selves, — two hundred young nobles. — and marched through 
the streets to the Palace, amid the acclamations of the 
populace, to present the Begueai.^ The Regent was some- 
what dismayed by the imposing demonstration, but 
Barlaymont reassured her with the famous words : 
“ Madame, is your Highness afraid of these beggars (tea 
gueuas) ? " The deputation was dismissed with fair words, 
and the promise that although the Regent had no power 
to suspend the Placard* or the Inquisition, there would be 
some moderation used until the King’s pleasure was known. 

Before leaving Brussels, three hrmdred of the confeder- 
ates met in the house of the Count of Culemburg to 
celebrate their league at a banquet. The Viscount de 
Brederode presided, and during the feast he recalled to 
their memories the words of Barlaymont : " They call us 
beggars,” he said ; " we accept the name. We pledge our- 
selves to resist the Inquisition, and keep true to the King 
and the beggar’s wallet.” He then produced the leathern 
sack of the wandering beggars, strapp^ it round his shoulder, 
and drank prosperity to the cause from a beggar’s wooden 
bowL The name and the emblem were adopted with 
enthusiasm, and spread far beyond the circle of the con- 
federacy.* Everywhere burghers, lawyers, peasants as well 
as nobles appeared wearing the beggar’s sack. Medals, 

^ ChMihutli Cbnnap 0 Hdamc§ d§ €htillaum4 it TaeUumt, ii. 484^ 

* At meali they tang : 

Par at paiih c$ mi, H par etUt bemct, 

Jamait Ut OumuB nt changmni pamr ^cm foe Taafatm^* 

William of Oranga wiota to tho Segont tliat ho woo met in Antwarp by 
OTOwdi^ ahoating Pirn im O mrnm (Chrragioiirfoiica, IL 186| ate.). 
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made flnt ot wax set in a wooden onp. (hen of gold and 
ailTer, were adopted by (he confederated noblea. On (he 
one aide waa the efRgiea ot (he King, and on the obverae 
two handa claaped and the beggar's sack with the motto, 
FidMet au Boijuagyut A porUr la besaee (beggar’s Back). 

All these things were faithfully reiwrted by the 
Regent to Philip, and she besought him either to permit 
her to moderate the Placard* and the Inquisition, or to 
come to the Netherlands himself. He answered, promising 
to come, and permitted her some discretion in the matter < 
of repression of heresy. 

Meanwhile the people were greatly encouraged by the 
success, or appearance of success, attending the efforts of 
the confederates. Refugees returned from Franco, Germany, 
and Switzerland. Missioners of tlie Keforined faith came 
in great numbers. Field>preachings were held all over 
the country. The men came aimed, planted sentinels, 
placed their women and children within the square, and thus 
listened to the services conducted by the excommunicated 
ministers. They heard the Scriptures read and prayers 
poured forth in their own tongue. They sang hymns and 
psalms in French, Flemish, and Dutch. The crowds were 
so large, the sentinels so wary, the men so well armed, that 
the soldiers dared not attempt to disperse them. At first 
the meetings were held at night in woods and desolate 
places, but immunity created boldness. 

"On July 23rd (1566) the Reformed rendezvoused in 
mreat numbers in a large meadow not far from Ghent, 
^ere they formed a sort of camp, fortifying themselves 
with the'r waggons, and setting sentinels at all the roads. 
Some brought pikes, some hatchets, and others guna In 
front of them were pedlars with prohibited books, which 
they sold to such as came. They planted several along the 
road whose business it was to invite people to come to the 
preaching and to show them the way. They made a kind 
of pulpit of planks, and set it upon a waggon, from which 
the minister preached. When the sermon was ended, all 
the congregation sang several psalms. They also drew 
water out of a well or brook near them, and a child was 
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baptized. Two days were spent there» and then they 
adjourned to Deinsen, then to Ekelo near Bruges, and so 
through all West Flanders.** ^ 

Growing bolder still, the Beformed met in the environs and 
suburbs of the great towns. Bands of men marched 
through the streets singing Psalms, either the French 
versions of Clement Marot or B^ze or the Dutch one of 
Peter Dathenus. It was in vain that the Regent issued a 
new Placard against the preachers and the conventiclea 
It remained a dead letter. In Antwerp, bands of the 
Reformed, armed, crowded to the preachings in defiance of 
the magistrates, who were afraid of fighting in the streets. 
In the emergency the Regent appealed to William of 
Orange, and he with difficulty appeased the tumults and 
arranged a compromise. The Calvinists agreed to disarm 
on the condition that they were allowed the free exercise of 
their worship in the suburbs although not within the towns.* 

The confederates were so encouraged with their 
successes that they thought of attempting more. A great 
conference was held at St. Trond in the principality of 
Li^ge (July 1566), attended by nearly two thousand 
members. The leader was Louis of Nassau. They 
resolved on another deputation to the Regent, and twelve 
of their number were selected to present their demands. 
These “ Twelve Apostles,’* as the courtiers contemptuously 
termed them, declared that the persecution had not been 
mitigated as promised, and not obscurely threatened that if 
some remedy were not found they might be forced to invoke 
foreign assistanca The threat enraged the Regent ; but 
she was helpless ; she could only ui'ge that she had 
already made representations to the King, and had sent 
two members of Council to inform the King about the 
condition of the country. 

It seemed as if some impression had been made on 
Philip. The Regent received a despatch (July 31st, 1566) 

^ HiMofy qf Ute Rtfermatum . . . itk UiS Low Countries 

1720), i- 172. 

* OAchard, C^rrtspamd mn m 4c OuUlaumc It TmeUurcc^ ii. IMX 
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saying that he was prepared to withdraw the papnl 
Inquisition from the Netherlands, and that lie would 
what toleration was consistent with the niaintcnance of the 
Catholic religion ; only he would in no way consent to ii 
summoning of the States General. 

There was great triumphing in the Netherlands at this 
newa Perhaps every one but the Prince of Orange was 
more or less deceiveil by Philip’s duplicity. It is only since 
the archives of Siniancas have yielded their secrets that its 
depth has been known. Tliey reveal that on Aug. 9th lie 
executed a deed in which he declared that the jiroinisc of 
|>ardon had been won from him by force, and that he did not 
mean to keep it. and that on Aug. 12th he wrote to the Pope 
that his dccdaratioii to withdraw the Inquisition was a mere 
blind. William only knew that the King was levying tniops. 
and that he was blaming the great nobles of the Nether- 
lands for the check inflicted upon him by the confederates. 

Long before Philip’s real intentions were iinnuisked. a 
series of iconoclastic attacks not only gave tlie King the 
pretext he needed, but did more harm to the cause of the 
Reformation in the Low Countries than all the persecutions 
under Charles v. and his son. The origin of these tumul- 
tuous proceedings is obscure. According to Brandt, who 
collects information from all sides : 

Some few of the vilest of the mob . . . were those who 
began the dance, being liallooed on by nolxKly knows whom. 
Their arms were staves, hatchets, hammers, laddets, ro|>eH, 
and other tools more proper to demolish than to fight with ; 
some few wore provided with guns and swords. At first 
they attacked the crosses and the images that hml l>ecn 
erected on the great roads in the country; next, those in 
the villages; and, lastly, those in the towns and citi(*B. All 
the chapels, churches, and convents which they found shut 
they forced open, breaking, tearing, and destroying all the 
images, pictures, shrines and other consecrated things they 
met with; nay, some did not scruple to lay their hands upon 
libraries, books, writings, monuments, and even on the dead 
bodies in churches and churchyards.” ^ 

' Brandt, Hutary ^ Am Rtformalion^ ate. L 10L 
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According to almost all accounts, the epidemic, for the 
madness resembled a disease, first appeared at St. Omer*s 
(Aug. 14th, 1666), then at Ypres, and extended rapidlj 
to other towns. It came to a height at Antwerp (16th 
and 17th Aug. 1566), when the mob sacked the great 
cathedral and destroyed some of its richest treasures.^ An 
oye-witnoss declared that the rioters in the cathedral did 
not number more than one hundred men, women, and boys, 
drawn from the dregs of the population, and that the 
attacks on the other churches were made by small parties 
of ten or twelve persona 

These outrages had a disastrous effect on the Reforma- 
tion movement in the Netherlands, both immediately and 
in the futura They at once exasperated the more liberal- 
minded Roman Catholics and enraged the Regent: they 
began that gradual cleavage which ended in the separation 
of the Protestant North from the Romanist South. The 
Regent felt herself justified in practically withdrawing all 
the privileges she hod accorded to the Reformed, and in 
raising German and Walloon troops to overawe the Pro- 
testants. The presence of these troops irritated some of 
the Calvinist nobles, and John de Marnix, elder brother of 
Sainte Aldegonde, attempted to seize the Island of 
Walcheren in order to hold it as a city of refuge for his 
persecuted brethren. He was unsuccessful ; a fight took 
place not far from Antwerp itself, in which de Mamix was 
routed and slain (March 13th, 1667). 

§ 6. William of Orango. 

Meanwhile William of Orange had come to the conclusion 
that Philip was meditating the suppression of the rights and 
liberties of the Low Countries by Spanish troops, and was 
convinced that the great nobles who had hitherto headed 
the constitutional opx>osition would be the first to be 
attacked. He had conferences with I^mont and Hoorn at 

^ For this and oarUor diatarbanoaa at Antwerp, of. dt 

Phaip //., efeo. L 821, 827, 879. 
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Dendermonde (Oct 3rd, 1566), and at Willebroek (April 
2nd, 1567), and endeavoured to persuade them that the 
only course open to them was to resist by force of arms. 
His arguments were unavailing, and William sadly deter* 
mined that he must leave the country and retire to his 
German estates. 

His forebodings were only too correct Philip had re- 
solved to send the Duke of Alva to subdue the NetlicrlandH. 
A force of nine thousand veteran Spanish infantry with 
thirteen hundred Italian cavalry had been collected from 
the garrisons of Lombardy and Naples, and Alva began a 
long, difficult march over the Mt Cenis and through 
Franche Comt6, Lorraine, and Luxemburg. William had 
escaped just in time. When the Duke arrivccl in BrusselH 
and presented his credentials to the Council of State, it 
was seen that the King had bestowed on him such 
extensive powers that Margaret remained Kegent in name 
only. One of his earliest acts was to get jioBsession of 
the persons of Counts Egmont and Hoorn, with their 
]>rivate secretaries, and to imprison Antony van Straelon, 
Burgomaster of Antwerp, and a conddential friend of the 
Prince of Orange. Many other arrests were made ; and 
Alva, having caught his victims, invented an instrument 
to help him to dispose of them. 

By the mere fiat of his will he created a judicial 
chamber, whose decisions were to override those of any 
other court of law in the Netherlands, and which was to 
be responsible to none, not even to the Council of State. 
It was called the Council of Tumults, but is better known 
by its popular name. The Bloody Tribunal. It consisted 
of twelve members, among whom were Barlaymont and a 
few of the most violent Romanists of the Netherlands ; 
but only two, Juan de Vargas and del Rio, both Spaniards, 
were permitted to vote and influence the decisiona Del 
Rio was a nonentity ; but de Vargas was a very stem 
reality — a man of infamous life, equally notorious for the 
delight he took in slaughtering his fellow-men and the 
facility with which be murdered the Latin language I He 
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brought the whole population of the Netherlands within 
the grip of the public executioner by his indictment: 
ncBretid fraxerunt templa^ boni nihU faxerunt contra ; ergo 
debent omnee patxbulare ; by which he meant, The heretics 
have broken open churches^ the orthodox have done nothing 
to hinder them ; therefore they ought all of them to be hanged 
together, Alva reserved all final decisions for his own 
judgment, in order that the work might be thoroughly 
done. He wrote to the King, Men of law only condemn 
for crimes that are proved, whereas your Majesty knows 
that afiairs of State are governed by very different rules 
from the laws which they have here." 

At its earlier sittings this terrible tribunal defined the 
crime of treason, and stated that its punishment was 
death. The definition extended to eighteen articles, and 
declared it to be treason — to have presented or signed 
any petition against the new bishoprics, the Inquisition, 
or the Placards ; to have tolerated public preaching 
under any circumstances ; to have omitted to resist 
iconoclasm, or field-preaching, or the presentation of the 
Request ; to have asserted that the King had not the 
right to suspend the charters of the provinces ; or to 
maintain that the Council of Tumults had not a right to 
override all the laws and privileges of the Netherlanda 
All these things were treason, and all of them were 
capital offencca Proof was not required ; all that was 
needed was reasonable suspicion, or rather what the 
Duke of Alva believed to be so. The Council soon got 
to work. It sent commissioners through every part of 
the land — towns, villages, districts — to search for any 
who might bo suspected of having committed any act 
which could be included within their definition of treason. 
Informers were invited, were bribed, to come forward ; 
and soon shoals of denunciations and evidence flowed in 
to them. The accused were brought before the Council, 
tried (if the procedure could be called a trial), and 
condemned in batches. The records speak of ninety-five, 
eighty-four, forty-six, thirty-five at a time. Alva wrote 
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to Philip that no fewer than fifteen hundred had been 
taken in their beds early on Ash- Wednesday inorninK, 
and later he announces another batch of eight huudretl. 
In each case he adds, ** I have ordered all of them to be 
executed." In view of these records, the laiiguiige of a 
contemporary chronicler does not appeared exaggerated : 

‘‘The gallows, the wheel, stakes, trees along the high- 
ways, were laden with carcasses or limbs of those who had 
been hanged, beheaded, or roasted ; so that the air which 
God made for the respiration of the living, was now bccr)nie 
the common grave or habitation of the dead. Every day 
produced fresh objects of pity and of mourning, and the 
noise of the bloody passing-bell was contiiiually heard, 
which by the martyrdom of this man's cousin, and the 
other’s brother or friend, rang dismal peals in the hearts of 
the survivors." ' 

Whole families left their dwellings to shelter theinsclveH 
in the woods, and, goaded by their misery, i>ilhigcd and 
plundered. The priests had been active as informers, and 
these Wild- Beggars^ as they were called, made excursions 
on them, serving themselves of the darkest nights for 
revenge and robbery, punishing them not only by dcH])oiling 
them of their goods, but by disfiguring their faces, cutting 
off ears and noses." The country was in a state of 
anarchy. 

Margaret, Duchess of Parma, the nominal Regent of 
the Netherlands, had found her position intolerable since 
the arrival of the Duke of Alva, and was peniiitted by 
Philip to resign (Oct. 6th, 1567). Alva henceforth 

‘ Bnndt, JliMory of tho Reformation, etc. f. 261, 266. The execiitione 
were latterly accompanied by additional atrooioua cruelty. It being 
perceired with what constancy and alacrity many persona went to the fire, 
and how they opened their mouths to make a free confession of their faith, 
and that the wo^en balls or gaga were wont to slip out, a dreadful machine 
waa inrented to hinder it for the future : they prepared two little irons, 
between which the tongue was screwed, which being seared at the tip with 
a Rowing iron, wonld swell to such a degree as to become immorable and 
incapable of being drawn back ; thus fastened, the tongue would wriggle 
abont with the pain of burning, and yield a hollow sound '* (L 276). 

17 ** 
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was untrammelled by even nominal restraint. A ptooeas 
was begun against the Counts Egmont and Hoorn, and 
William of Orange was prodaimed an outlaw (Jan. 24th, 
1668) unless he submitted himself for trial before the 
C<nmeil of Tumults. Some days afterwards, his eldest son, 
a boy of fifteen and a student in the University of Louvain, 
was kidnapped and carried off to Spain.^ 

William replied in his famous Justijieation of tks Primes 
of Oramgs against his Calumniators, in which he declared 
that he, a citizen of Brabant, a Knight of the Qolden 
Fleece, a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, one of the 
sovereign Princes of Europe (in virtue of the principality 
of Orange), could not be summoned before an incompetent 
tribunal. He reviewed the events in the Netherlands 
since the accession of Philip n., and spoke plainly against 
the misgovemment caused, he said diplomatically, by the 
evil counsels of the King’s advisera The Justijieation 
was published in several languages, and was not merely on 
act of defiance to Philip, but a plea made on behalf of 
his country to the whole of civilised Europe. 

The earlier months of 1568 hod bMn spent by the 
Prince of Orange in military preparations for the relief of 
his countrymen, and in the spring his army was ready. 
The campaign was a failure. Hoogstraten was defeated. 
Louis of Nassau had a temporary success at Heiliger- 
Lee (May 23rd, 1668), only to be routed at Jemmingen 
(July 2l8t, 1568). After William had issued a pathetic 
but unavailing manifesto to Protestant Europe, a second 
expedition was sent forth only to meet defeat. Tbe 
cause of the Netherlands seemed hopelesa 

But Alva was beginning to find himself in difficultiea 
On the news of the repulse of his troops at Heiliger-Lee 
he had hastily beheaded the Counts Egmont and Hoorn. 
Iiutead of striking terror into the hearts of the Netber- 
landen, the execution roused them to an undying hatred 
of the Spaniard. He was now troubled by lack of money 
to pay bis troops. He hod promised Philip to make gold 
^Omhud, O lif rutw s rf a mM ie O nill a mmt U Tatitiiinm, UL 17. 
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flow from the Low Coontriee to Spain ; bat his role had 
destroyed the commerce and manufactures of the country, 
the source of its wealth. He was almost depeudent on 
subsidies from Spain. Elizabeth of England bad been 
assisting her fellow Protestants in tho way she liked best, 
by seizing Spanish treuure ships ; and Alva was reduoed 
to find the money he needed within the Notliorlanda 

It was then that he proposed to the States General, 
summoned to meet him (March 20th, 1569), his notorious 
scheme of taxation, which finally ruined him — a tax of one 
per cent, (the " hundredth penny ”) to be levied once for all 
on all property ; a tax of five per cent (the “ twentieth 
penny) to bo levied at every sale or transfer of landed 
property ; and a tax of ten per cent, (the “ tenth penny '*) 
on all articles of commerce each time they wore sold. 
This scheme of taxation would have completely ruined a 
commercial and manufacturing country. It met with uni> 
versal resistance. Provinces, towns, magistrates, guilds, the 
bishops and the clergy — everyone protested against the 
taxation. Even Philip’s Council at Madrid saw the im- 
possibility of exacting such taxes from a country. Alva 
swore that he would have his own way. The town and 
district of Utrecht had been the first to protest Alva 
quartered the regiment of Lombardy upon them ; but not 
even the licence and brutality of the soldiers could force 
the wretched people to pay. Alva proclaimed the whole 
of the inhabitants to be guilty of high treason ; he took 
from them all their charters and privileges ; be declared 
their whole property confiscated to the King. But 
these were the acts of a furious madman, and were unavail- 
ing. He then postponed the collection of the hundredth 
and of the tenth pennies; but the need of money forced 
him on, and he gave definite orders for the collection of the 
** tenth " and the " twentieth pennies.” The trade and 
manufactures of the country came to a sudden standstill, 
and Alva at lost knew that he was beaten. He had to be 
satisfied with a payment of two millions of florins for two 
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The real fighting force among the Reformed Nether- 
landers was to be found, not among the landsmen, but 
in the sailors and fishermen. It is said that Admiral 
Coligny was the first to point this out to the Prince of 
Orange. He acted upon the advice, and in 1569 he had 
given letters of marque to some eighteen small vessels to 
cruise in the narrow seas and attack the Spaniaixla At 
first they were little better than pirates, — men of various 
nationalities united by a fierce hatred of Spaniards and 
Papists, feared by friends and foes alika William at- 
tempted, at first somewhat unsuccessfully, to reduce them 
to ^scipline and order, by issuing with his letters of 
marque orders limiting their indiscriminate pillage, insist- 
ing upon the maintenance of religious services on board, 
and declaring that one-third of the booty was to be given 
to himself for the common good of the country. In their 
earlier days they were allowed to refit and sell their plunder 
in English ports, but these were closed to them on strong 
remonstrances from the Court of Spain. It was almost by 
accident that they seized and held (April Ist, 1572) 
Brill or Brielle, a strongly fortified town on Voom, 
which was then an island at the mouth of the Maas, some 
twenty miles west or seaward from Rotterdam. The in- 
habitants were forced to take an oath of allegiance to 
William as Stadtholder under the King, and the fiag of 
what was afterwards to become the United Provinces was 
hoisted on land for the first time. It was not William, 
but his brother Louis of Nassau, who was the first to see 
the future possibilities in this act. He urged the seizure 
of Flushing or Ylissingen, the chief stronghold in Zcelctnd, 
situated on an island at the mouth of the Honte or western 
Scheldt, and commanding the entrance to Antwerp. The 
citizens rose in revolt against the Spanish garrison; the 
Sea-Beggars, as they were called, hurried to assist them ; 
the town was taken, and the Spanish commander, Pachecho, 
was captured and hanged. This gave the seamen possession 
of the whole island of Walcheren save the fortified town of 
Middleburg. Delfshaven and Schiedam were seized. The 
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news swept through Holland, Zeeland, Guelderland, Utrecht, 
and Friesland, and town after town declared for William of 
Orange the Stadtholder. The leaders were marvellously 
encouraged to renewed exertions.^ Proclamations in the 
name of the new ruler were scattered broadcast through the 
country, and the people were tired by a song said to be 
written by Sainte Aldegonde, Wilhelmiis van NcL8aouwen^ 
which is still the national hymn of Holland. The Prince 
of Orange thought he might venture on another invasion, and 
was already near Brussels when the news of the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew reached him. His plans liad been based 
on assistance from France, urged by Coligny and promised 
by Charles ix. What a sledge-hammer blow (coup de 
massue) that has been,” he wrote to his brother ; “ my only 
hope was from France.” Mons, which Louis had seized in 
the south with his French troops, had to be abandoned ; and 
William, after some vain efforts, had to disband his troops. 

Then Alva came out from Brussels to wreak a fearful 
vengeance on Mons, Mechlin, Tergoos, Naarden, Haarlem, 
and Zutphen. The terms of the capitulation of Mons were 
violated. Mechlin was plundered and set on fire by the 
Spanish troops. The Spanish commander sent against 
Zutphen had orders to bum every house, and to slay men, 
women, and children. Haarlem was invested, resisted 
desperately, and then capitulated on promise of lenient 
treatment. When the Spaniards entered they butchered 
in cold blood all the Dutch soldiers and some hundreds of 
the citizens ; and, tying the bodies two and two together, 
they cast them into the Haarlem lake. It seemed as if the 
Papists had determined to exterminate the Protestants 
when they found that they could not convert them. 

Some towns, however, held out. Don Frederick, the 
son of Alva and the butcher of Haarlem, was beaten back 
from the little town of Alkmaar. The Sea-Beggars met the 
Spanish fleet sent to crush them, sank or scattered the 

* or. William’s letters, ClerreipcnuianM, etc. iii. 47-78. 

* Omen van Prinsteter, Arikiv— o» Cvmwpcm d amM im/kUU dg la Orangt- 
iVoiMu (Utrecht, 1841-61). 
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ships, and took the Admiral prisoner. The nation of fisher- 
men and shopkeepers, once the scorn of Spain and of 
Europe for their patient endurance of indignities, were 
seen at last to be a race of heroes, determined never again 
to endure the yoke of the Spaniard. Alva had soon to 
face a soldiery mutinous for want of pay, and to see all 
his sea approaches in the hands of Dutch sailors, whom 
the strongest fleets of Spain could not subdue. The iron 
pitiless man at last acknowledged that he was beaten, and 
demanded his recall He left Brussels on Dec. Idth, 1573, 
and did not again see the land he had deluged with blood 
during a space of six yeara Like all tyrants, he had 
great faith in his system, even when it had broken in his 
hand. Had he been a little more severe, added a few more 
drops to the sea of blood he had spilled, all would have 
gone well The only advice he could give to his successor 
was, to burn down every town he could not garrison with 
Spanish troopa 

The now Spanish Begent was Don Louis Bequesens-y- 
Zuniga, a member of the higher nobility of Spain, and a 
Grand Commander of the Knights of Malta. He was 
liigli-mindcd, and of a generous disposition. Had he been 
sent to the Netherlands ten years sooner, and allowed to 
act with a free baud, the history of the Netherlands might 
have been difTerent His earlier efforts at government 
were marked by attempts to negotiate, and he was at 
pains to give Philip his reasons for his conduct. 

" Before my arrival,” he wrote, “ I could not comprehend 
how the rebels contrived to maintain fleets so considerable, 
while your Majesty could not maintain one. Now 1 see 
that men who are fighting for their lives, their families, 
their property, and their false religion, in short, for their own 
cause, are content if they receive only rations without pay.” 

He immediately reversed the policy of Alva : he re- 
pealed the hated taxes; dissolved the Council of Blood, 
and published a general amnesty. But he could not come 
to terms with the **rebel&” William of Orange refused 
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all negotiation which was not based on three preliminary 
conditions — freedom of conscience, and liberty to preach 
the Gospel according to the Word of God ; the restoration 
of all the ancient charters ; and the witlidrawal of all 
Spaniards from all posts military and civil He would 
accept no truce nor amnesty without these. We have 
heard too often/* he said, ** the words Agreed and Eternal. 
If I have your word for it, who will guarantee that the King 
will not deny it, and be absolved for his breach of faith by 
the Pope ? ’* Requesens, hating the necessity, had to carry 
on the struggle which the policy of his King and of the 
Regents who preceded him had provoked. 

The fortune of war seemed to be unchanged. The 
patriots woi*e always victorious at sea and tenacious in 
desperate defence of their fortified towns witen they wore 
besieged, but they went down before the veteran Spanish 
infantry in almost every battle fought on land In the 
beginning of 1574 two fortresses were invested. The 
patriots wore besieging Middleburg, and the Spaniards 
had invested Leyden. The Sea-Beggars routed the Spanish 
fleet in a bloody fight in the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
Middleburg had to surrender. Leyden had two months' 
respite owing to a mutiny among the Spanish soldiers, but 
the citizens neglected the op^iortunity thus given them 
to revictual their town. It was again invested (May 
26 th), and hardly pressed. Louis of Nassau, leading an 
army to its assistance, was totally routed at Mookerbeide, 
and he and his younger brother Henry were among the 
slain. The fate of Leyden seemed to be sealed, when 
William suggested to the Estates of Holland to cut the 
dykes and let in the sea. The plan was adopted. But 
the dykes took long to cut, and when they were opened 
and the water began to flow in slowly, violent winds 
swept it back to the sea. Within Leyden the supply of 
food was melting away ; and the famished and anxious 
burghers, looking over the plain from the steeples of the 
town, saw help coming so slowly that it seemed as if it 
oonld arrive only when it was too late. The Spaniards 
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knew also of the coming danger, and, calculating on the 
extremities of the townsfolk, urged on them to surrender, 
with promises of an honourable capitulation. ** We have 
two arms,*’ one of the defenders on the walls shouted back, 
“ and when hunger forces us we will eat the one and fight 
you with the other.” Four weary months passed amidst 
indescribable sufTerings, when at last the sea reached the 
walls. With it came the patriotic fleet, sailing over buried 
com fields and gardens, piloted through orchards and 
villagea The Spaniards fled in terror, for the Sea-Beggars 
were upon them, shouting .their battle-cry, “ Sooner Turks 
than Papists.” Townsmen and sailors went to the great 
church to oiTer thanksgiving for the deliverance which had 
been brought them from the sea. When the vast audience 
was singing a psalm of deliverance, the voices suddenly 
ceased, and nothing was heard but low sobbing; the 
people, broken by long watching and famine, overcome by 
unexpected deliverance, could only weep. 

The good nows was brought to Delft by Hans Brugge 
who found William in church at the afternoon service. 
When the sermon was ended, the deliverance of Leyden 
was announced from the pulpit William, weak with 
illness os he was, rode off to Lioyden at once to congratu- 
late the citizens on their heroic defence and miraculous 
deliverance. There he proposed the foundation of what 
became the famous University of Leyden, which became 
for Holland what Wittenberg had been to Germany, 
Geneva to Switzerland, and Saumur to France. 

The siege of Leyden was the turning-point in the war 
for independence. Tlie Spanish Regent saw that a new 
Protestant State was slowly and almost imperceptibly 
forming. His troops were almost uniformly victorious 
in the field, but the victories did not seem to be of much 
value. He decided once more to attempt negotiation. 
The conferences came to nothing. The utmost that Philip 
IL would concede was that the Protestants should have 
time to sell their possessions and leave the country. 
The war was again renewed, when death came to relieve 
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Requesens of his difficulties (March 1576). His last 
months were disgraced by the recommendation he made 
to his master to offer a reward for the assassination of the 
Prince of Orange. 

The history of the next few years is a tangled story 
which would take too long to telL When llcquescns died 
the treasury was empty, and no public money was fortti- 
coming. The Spanish soldiers mutinied, clamouring for 
their pay. They seized on some towns and laid hold on 
the citadel of Antwerp. Then occurred the awful pillage 
of the great city, when, during three terrible November 
days, populous and wealthy Antwerp suffered all the 
horrors that could bo inflicted upon it. 

The sudden death of Bequesens had left everything in 
confusion ; and leading men, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, conceived that advantage should bo taken of 
the absence of any Spanish Governor to seo whether all 
the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands could not com- 
bine on some common programme which would unite the 
country in spite of their religious differences. Delegates 
met together at Ghent (Oct. 28th, 1576) and drafted a 
treaty. A meeting of States General for the southern 
provinces was called to assemble at Brussels in November, 
and the members were discussing the terms of the treaty 
when the news of the Spanish Fury at Antwerp 
reached them. The story of the ghastly horrors perpetrated 
on their countrymen doubtless hastened their decision, 
and the treaty was ratified both by the States General 
and by the Council of State. The PacificcUim of OherU 
cemented an alliance between the southern provinces 
represented in the States General which met at Brussels 
and the northern provinces of Holland and Zeeland. Its 
chief provisions were that all should combine to drive the 
Spanish and other foreign troops out of the land, and that 
a formal meeting of delegates from all the seventeen 
provinces should be called to deliberate upon the religious 
question. In the meantime the Roman Catholic religion 
was to be maintained ; the PUieards were to be abolished ; 
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the Prince of Orange was declared to be the Governor of 
the seventeen provinces and the Admiral-General of 
Holland and Zeeland ; and the confiscation of the 
properties of the houses of Nassau and Brederode was 
rescinded. 

Don John of Austria had been appointed by Philip 
Regent of the Netherlands, and was in Luxemburg early 
in November. His arrival there was intimated to the 
States General, who refused to acknowledge him as Regent 
unless he would approve of the Pamjication of Ghent and 
swear to maintain the ancient privileges of the various 
provinces. Months were spent in negotiations, but the 
States General were unmovable. He yielded at length, 
and made his State entry into Brussels on May 1st, 1577. 
When once there he found himself overshadowed by 
William, who had been accepted as leader by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike. But Philip with great 
exertions had got together an army of twenty thousand 
veteran Spanish and Italian troops, and sent them to the 
Netherlands under the command of Alexander Farnese, 
the son of the former Regent, Margaret Duchess of Parma. 
The young Duke of Parma was a man of consummate 
abilities, military and diplomatic, and was by far the 
ablest agent Philip ever had in the Low Countries. He 
defeated the patriotic army at Gemblours (Jan. 31st, 1578), 
and sevenil towns at once opened their gates to Parma 
and Don John. To increase the confusion, John Cosimir, 
brother of the Elector Palatine, invaded the land from 
the east at the head of a large body of German mercenary 
soldiers to assist the Calvinists; the Archduke Matthias, 
brother of the Emperor Rudolph, was already in the country, 
invited by the Roman Catholics ; and the Duke of Anjou 
had invaded the Netherlands from the south to uphold 
the interests of those Romanists who did not wish to 
tolerate Protestantism but bated the Spaniards. These 
foreigners represented only too well the latent divisions 
of the country — divisions which were skilfully taken 
advantage of by the Duke of Parma. After struggling 
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in vain for a union of the whole seventeen provinces on 
the basis of complete religious toleration, William saw 
that bis task was hopeless. Neither the majority of the 
Boinauists nor the majority of the Protestants could 
understand toleration. Delegates of the Komanist provinces 
of Ilaiiiault, Douay, and Artois met at Arras (Jan. 6th, 
1579) to form a league which hud for its ultimate in- 
tention a I'ecouciliatiou with Spain on the basis of the 
Pacification of Olunt^ laying stress on the provision for 
the maintenance of the Homan Catholic religion.’ Thus 
challenged, the northern provinces of Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, Guelderland, and Zutphen met at Utrecht (Jan. 
29tb, 1579), and formed a league to maintain thcinselvos 
against all foreign Princes, including the King of Spain. 
These two leagues mark the definite Bei>arution of the 
Romanist South from the Protestant North, and the 
creation of a new Protestant State, the United Provinces. 
William did not sign the Treaty of Utrecht until May 3rd. 

In 1581, Philip made a last attempt to overcome his 
indomitable antagonist. He published the Ran against 
him, denouncing him as a traitor and an enemy of the 
human race, and offering a reward of twenty-five thousand 
crowns and a patent of nobility to anyone who should 
deliver him to tlie King dead or aliva William answered 
in his famous Apology, which gives an account of his whole 
career, and contains a scathing exposure of Philip's 
misdeeds. The Apology was translated into several 

languages, and sent to all the Courts of Europe. Brabant, 
Flanders, Utrecht, Guelderland, Holland, and Zeeland 
answered Philip by the celebrated Act of Abjuration 

(July 26th, 1581), in which they solemnly renounced 
allegiance to the King of Spain, and constituted themselves 
an independent republic. 

The date of the abjuration may be taken as the 

beginning of the new era, the birth of another Protestant 

nation. Its young life had been consecrated in a baptism 
of blood and fire such as no other nation in Europe bad to 
endure. Its Declaration of Independence did not procure 
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immediate rdieL Nearly thirty years of farther struggle 
awaited it ; and it was soon to mourn the loss of its heroic 
leader. The rewards promised by Philip n. were a spur to 
the seal of Bomanist fanatioa In 1582 (March ISth), 
Juan Jaureguy, a Biscayan, made a desperate attempt at 
assassination, which for the moment was thought to be 
successful. The pistol was so close to the Prince that his 
hair and beard were set on fire, and the ball entering under 
the right ear, passed through the palate and out by the 
left jaw. Two yeara later (July 9th, 1584), William fell 
mortally wounded by Balthasar Gerard, whose heirs 
claimed the reward for assassination promised by Philip, 
and received part of it from the King. The Prince’s last 
words were : My God, have mercy on my soul and on 
these poor people.” 

The sixteenth century produced no nobler character 
than that of William, Prince of Oranga His family were 
Lutherans, but they permitted the lad to be brought up 
in the Boman Catholic religion — the condition which 
Charles v. had imposed before he would consent to give 
effect to the will of Ben4, Prince of Orange,^ who, dying 
at the early age of twenty-six, had left his large possessions 
to his youthful cousin, William of Nassau. In an intoler- 
ant age he stands forth as the one great leader who rose 
above the religious passions of the time, and who strove 
all his life to secure freedom of conscience and right of 
public worship for men of all creeds.* He was a con- 
sistent liberal Boman Catholic down to the close of 1555. 
His letter (January 24th, 1566) to Margaret of Parma 

^ The tmall prindpality of Onnge-Chalons wm dtnated in the aonth of 
F^anoe on the river Rhone, its south-west CM>mer being abont ten miles 
north of the oity of Avignon. Heniy of Nassan, the onole of our William 
of Orange, had married Clande, the sister of Philibert, the last male of the 
House of Orange-Chalons ; and Philibert had bequeathed his principality 
to his nephew RenA, the son of Henry and Claude. The prindpaiity was 
of no great value oompared with the other possessions of the House of 
Nassau, but as it was under no overlord, its possessor took rank among the 
sssew^gn prinoes of Enrope. 

* Putnam, Witttam CAs Silent^ ik$ Prinm fff Oronpe, Sts mcwfmrfls mm 
^Sts Omfury. S ▼ols.. New York, 1896. 
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perhaps Teveala the heginnings of a ohanga He called 
himself " a good Christian,” not a " good Catholic.” Before 
the end of that year he had said privately that he was 
ready to return to the faith of his childhood and subscribe 
the Augsburg Confession. During his exile in 1568 he 
had made a daily study of the Holy Scriptures, and, what- 
ever the exact shade of his theological opinions, had become 
a deeply religious man, animated with the lofty idea that 
God had called him to do a great work for Him and for 
His persecuted people. His private letters, meant for no 
eyes but those of his wife or of his most familiar friends, 
are full of passages expressing a quiet faith in God and in 
the leadings of His Providence.* During the last years of 
his life the teachings of Calvin had more and more taken 
hold on his intellect and sympathy, and he publicly declared 
himself a Calvinist in 1673 (October 23rd). A hatred of 
every form of oppression was bis ruling passion, and he him- 
self has told us that it was when he learnt that the Kings 
of France and Spain had come to a secret understanding 
to extirpate heresy by fire and sword, that he made the 
silent resolve to drive ” This vermin of Spaniards out of 
his country.” ■ 

The Protestant Netherlands might well believe them- 
selves lost when he fell under the pistol of the assassin ; 
but he left them a legacy in the persons of his confidential 
friend Johan van Oldenbameveldt and of his son Maurice. 
Oldenbameveldt’s patient diplomatic genius completed the 
political work left unfinished by William ; and Maurice,* 

' Oachsrd, Cvr m pmdamM d» Oitillaum4 U TacUwrru, Mne* d’Orangt, 
U. 110. 

* It is Mid that WOIiani’a retioenee on hearing this newa, whioh mored 
him ao mneh, gained him tha name of " The Silent ” (fe iaeitunu) : it ia more 
probable that the aonbriqnet waa given to him by Cardinal de Oranvalle. 

* Manrioe ancceeded hia father aa StadthoMer, and became Prince of 
Orange in 1018 on the dMth of hia elder brother, Philip William, who waa 
hidnapped irom Louvain and brought np aa a Roman Gatholie by Philip 
II. William waa manied fonr timaa : 

a. In 1660, to Anne of Rgmont, only ehild of Maximilian of Bonn. 
Her aon waa Philip William ; aha dM in Mamh 1668. 

A In 1601, to Anna^ dangjbtar of tha Slaeto* Maoriea of Saxony, and 
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a lad of seventeen at his father’s death, was acknowledged 
only a few years afterwards as the greatest military leader 
in Europe. The older man in the politician’s study, and 
the hoy-general in the field, were able to keep the Spaniards 
at bay, until at length, in 1607 (October), a suspension of 
arms was agreed to. This resulted in a truce for twelve 
years (April 9th, 1609), which really lasted till the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War. The Dutch had won their 
independence, and had become a strong Protestant power 
whose supremacy at sea was challenged only by England. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the persecutions which 
they endured, the Protestants of the Netherlands organised 
themselves into churches, and as early as 1563 the dele- 
gates from the various churches met in a synod to settle the 
doctrine and discipline which was to bind them together. 
This was not done without internal dilficulties. The 
people of the Netherlands had received the Evangelical 
faith from various sources, and the converts tenaciously 
clung to the creed and ecclesiastical system with which they 
were first acquainted. The earliest Beformation preachers 
in the Low Countries were followers of Luther, and nrtany 
of them had been trained at Wittenberg. Lutherans 
were numerous among the lesser nobility and the more 
substantial burghera Somewhat later the opinions of 
Zwingli also found their way into the Netherlands, and 
were adopted by many very sincere believers. The French- 

granddaughter of Philip of Hesse. She early developed symptoms of 
incipient insanity, which came to a height when she deserted her husband 
in 1667 and went to live a disreputable life in Cologne. She became insane, 
and her family seized her and imprisoned her until she died in 1573. She 
was the mother of Maurice. 

c. In 1571, Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter of the Duo de Montpenaier. 
She had been a nun, had embraced the Reformed faith, and fled to Germany. 
The marriage was a singularly happy one. She was scarcely recovered fn>m 
childbirth when William was almost killed by Jaiireguy, and the shock, 
oombined with her incessant toil in nursing her husband, was too much 
for her strength ; she died in 1582 (May 5th). 

tL In 1583, to Louise de Coligny, daughter of the celebrated Admiral 
Goligny. She had lost both her parents in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
She was a wonderful and charming woman, beloved by her stepchildren 
and adored by her adopted oountry ; she survived her husband for^ yean. 
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■peaking proyinoes in the south had been evangelised for 
the most part by missioners trained under Calvin at 
Geneva, and they brought his theology with them. Thus 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin had all attached followers in 
the Low Countriea The difTerences found expression, not 
so much in matters of doctrine as in preferences for 
different forms of Church government ; and although they 
were almost overcome, they reappeared later in the contest 
which emerged in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
about the relation which ought to subsist between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. In the end, the teaching 
of Geneva displaced both Lutheranism and Zwinglianism, 
and the Reformed in the Netherlands became Calvinist in 
doctrine and discipline. 

Accordingly, most of the churches were early organised 
on the principles of the churches in France, with a minister 
and a consistory of elders and deacons ; and when delegates 
from the churches met to deliberate upon an organisation 
which would bind all together, the system which was 
adopted was the Presbyterian or Conciliar. The meeting 
was at Emden (1569), as it was too dangerous to assemble 
within the jurisdiction of the Government of the Nether- 
lands. It was resolved that the Church should be ruled 
by consistories^ classes^ and synods. This Conciliar organisation, 
thus adopted at Emden in 1569, might not have met with 
unanimous support had not the Reformed been cx|jo8ed to 
the full fury of Alva's persecution. The consistorial 
system of the Lutheran Church, and the x>^8ition which 
Zwingli assigned to the magistracy, are possible only when 
the civil government is favourably disposed towards the 
Church within the land which it rules ; but Presbyterianism, 
as France, Scotland, and the Netherlands have proved, 
is the best suited for a Church under the Cross." Nor 
need this be wondered at, for the Presbyterian or Conciliar 
is the revival of the government of the Church of the early 
centuries while still under the ban of the Roman Empira^ 

^ Lindsay, Ths Churdi and ihe MinuAry in ths Early CenlurUM^ 2nd ad. 
(Lmdon, 1903), pp. 108, 204/., 259, 830 s., 389. 
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A synod which met at Dordrecht (Dort) iii' 1672 
revised, enlarged, and formally adopted the articles of this 
Emden synod or conference. 

Two pecularities of the Dutch organisation ought to 
be explained.' The eonsistory or kirk-session is the court 
which rules the individual congregation in Holland as in 
all other Presbyterian lands ; but in the Dutch Church all 
Church members inhabiting a city are regarded as one 
congregation; the ministers are the pastors of the city, 
preaching in turn in all its buildings set apart for public 
worship, and the people are not considered to be specially 
attached to any one of the buildings, nor to belong to the 
flock of any one of the ministers; and therefore there 
is one consistory for the whole city. This peculiarity was 
also seen in the early centuries. Dien it must be noticed 
that, owing to the political organisation of the United 
Provinces, it was difficult to arrange for a National Synod. 
The civil constitution was a federation of States, in many 
respects independent of each other, who were bound to 
protect each other in war, to maintain a common army, 
and to contribute to a common military treasury. When 
William of Orange was elected Stadtholder for life, one of 
the laws which bound him was that he should not acknow- 
ledge any ecclesiastical assembly which had not the 
approval of the civil authorities of the province in which 
it proposed to meet. This implied that each province 
was entitled to regulate its own ecclesiastical affairs. 
There could be no meeting of a National Synod unless all 
the United Provinces gave their appro vaL Hence the 
tendency was to prevent corporate and united action. 

According to the articles of Emden, and the revised 
and enlarged edition approved at Dordrecht in 1672, it 
was agreed that office-bearers in the Church were to sign 
the Contfessum of Faiih. This creed had been prepared 
by Guido de Br&s (bom at Mons in 1540) in 1661, and 
had been revised by several of his frienda It was 
based on the Confession of the French Church, and was 
originally written in French. It was approved by a series 
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of Sydods, and was translated into Dutch, German, and 
Latin. It is known as the Belgio Ck>nfe8sion. Its original 
title was, A CtmfetaUm of Faith, generally and unanimoudy 
maintained by Bdievera dispersed throughout the Imw 
C ountries who desire to live according to the purity of the 
Holy Oo^d of our Lord Jesus Christ} The Church also 
adopted the Heidelberg Catechism,* for the instruction of 
the young. 

The long fight against Spain and the Inquisition had 
stimulated the energies of the Church and the people of 
the Netherlands, and their Universities and theological 
schools soon rivalled older seats of learning. The 
University of Leyden, a thank-offering for the wonderful 
deliverance of the town, was founded in 1575; 1* ranecKor, 
ten years later, in 1585 ; and thei'e followed in rapid 
succession the Universities of Gronningen (1612), Utrecht 
(1636), and Harderwyk (1648). Dutch theologians and 
lawyers became famous during the seventeenth century 
for their learning and acumen. 

‘ Mttller, DU BekenrUnimehriften der rtformUrUn Kirch* (Leipzig, 
1903), p. 288 ; Schoff, The Creed* cf Ih* JBvamgclUal ProUdeeU Churrhn 
888 . 

• tbid. p. 682 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND.* 

If civilisation means the art of living together in peace, 
Scotland was almost four hundred years behind the rest of 
Western Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

* Sources i—CaUndar of the State Papere relaling to Scotland and Mary 
Queen of Scoter 1647-1603 (^inburgh, 1898, etc.) ; Calendar of State Papere^ 
Elizabeth, Foreign (London, 1863, etc.) ; Acte of the Parliament of Scotland, 
ii. (1814); Rcgiettr of the Great Seat of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1886); 
Regieter of the Ptnvy CouncU of SeUland, i. (Eflinburgb, 1877) ; Labanoff, 
LeUree irUditee de Marie Stuart (Paris, 1839), and LeUree, inetructione 
ei mimoiree de Marie Stuart (London, 1844) ; Pollen, Papal Negotiatione 
leith Mary Queen of Scale (Scottish Historical Society, Edinburgh, 1901); 
Teiilet, Papiere diltat , . . relatife d Vhietoire de iFcoeee (Bannatyne Club, 
1861), and Relatione politiquee de la France et de VEspagne avec VAeoeee 
(Paris, 1862) ; Lesley, U\d(n^ of Scotland Text Society, Edinburgh, 

1888); John Knox, Worke (editod by D. Laing, Edinburgh, 1846-55); 
The Rook of the Universal Kirk (Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1889) ; Oude 
and OodlU Ballatie (edited by Mitchell for Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 
1897) ; (Dunlop), A Colleetion cf Confeeeione of Faith, etc. ii. (Edinburgh, 
1722) ; Caldorwood, Ukstory of the Kirk of Scotland (Woodrow Society, 
Edinburgh, 1842-49); Row, History of (he Kirk of ScoUand (Woodrow 
Society, Edinburgh, 1842) ; Spottiswoode, Hietomj of the Church and State 
if Scotland (Spottiswoode Society, Edinburgh, 1851) ; Scott, Fasti Eeeleeice 
SeotiearuB (Edinburgh, 1866-71); Sir David Lindsay, Poetieal Works 
(edited by David Laing, Edinburgh, 1879) ; The Book of Common Order of 
the Church of Scotland (edited by Sprott and Lelshman, Edinburgh, 1868) ; 
Botuli Scotue ; Calvin's Letters (Corpus Refon^uUorum, xxxviii.-xlviii.). 

Later Books ; D. Hsy Fleming, Mary Queen if Scots from her birth until 
hor flight into England (London, 1897), The ScoUish Reformatim (Eilinburgh, 
1904), and The Story of the Scottish Covenants (Edinburgh, 1904) ; P. Hume 
Brown, John Knox (London, 1895), and George Buchanan (Edinbuigh, 1890) ; 
H*Crie, Life of Knox (Edinburgh, 1840); Grub, KccleAastical Hidory of 
(Edinburgh, 1861); Cunningham, The Church History of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1882) ; Lorimer, Life of Patrick Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1857), 
John Knox and (he Church if England (London, 1875) ; Cowan, John Knaa 
(Ntw York. 1905} ; Cambridge Modem History (Oambridge. 1908), iL xvi. 
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The history of her kings is a tale of assassinations, long 
minorities, regencies scrambled and fought for by un* 
scrupulous barons ; and kingly authority, which had been 
growing in other countries, was on the verge of extinction 
in Scotland. Her Parliament or Estates of the Bealm 
was a mere feudal assembly, with more than the usual 
uncertainty regarding who were entitled to be present ; 
while its peculiar management by a Committee of the 
Estates made it a facile instrument in the hands of the 
faction who were for the moment in power, and robbed it 
of any stable influence on the country as a whole. The 
Church, wealthy so far as acreage was concerned, had 
become secularised to an extent unknown elsewhere, and 
its beneflees served to provide for the younger sons of the 
great feudal families in a manner which recalls the days 
of Charles the Hammer.' 

Yet the country had been prepared for the Reforma- 
tion by the education of the people, especially of the middle 
class, by constant intercourse between Scotland and France 
and the Low Countries, and by the sympathy which Scottish 
students had felt for the earlier movements towards 
Church reform in England and Bohemia ; while the 
wealth and immorality of the Romish clergy, the poverty 
of the nobility and landed gentry, and the changing 
political situation, combined to give an impetus to the 
efforts of those who longed for a Reformation. 

More than one historian has remarked that the state 
of education in Scotland had always been considerably in 
advance of what might have been expected from its 
backward civilisation. This has been usually traced to 
the enduring influence of the old Celtic Church — a Church 
which had maintained its hold on the country for more 
than seven centuries, and which had always looked upon 
the education of the people as a religious duty. Old 
Celtic ecclesiastical rules declared that it was as important 
to teach boys and girls to read, os to dispense the sacraments, 
and to take part in BovX-frUndship (confession). The 
'CL Cambridge M^dmrm HtMarg (Ounbridgv^ 1908), U. 081-M. 
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Celtic monasterj had always been an educational centre , 
and when Charles the Great attempted to give education to 
his rude Franks and planted monasteries to civilise outlying 
parts of his realm, the Celtic monasteries furnished teachers 
and inmatea The very complete educational system of the 
old Church had been taken over into the Soman Church 
which supplanted it, under Queen Margaret and her sona 
Hence it was that the Cathedral and Monastery Schools 
produced a number of scholars who were eager to enrich 
their stores of learning beyond what the mother-country 
could give them, and the Scotch wandering student was 
well known during the Middle Ages on the Continent of 
Europe. One Scottish bishop founded a Scots College 
in Paris for his countrymen ; other bishops obtained from 
English kings safe-conducts for their students to reside 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

This scholastic intercourse brought Scotland in touch 
with the intellectual movements in Europe. Scottish 
students at Paris listened to the lectures of Peter Dubois 
and William of Ockham when they taught the theories 
contained in the Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua, 
who had expounded that the Church is not the hierarchy, 
but the Christian people, and had denied both the 
temporal and spiritual supremacy of the Pope. The 
Botuli Scotim} or collection of safe-conducts issued by 
English monarchs to inhabitants of the northern kingdom, 
show that a continuous stream of Scottish students went 
to the English Universities from 1367 to 1389. Duiing 
the earlier years of this period — that is, up to 1364 — 
the safe-conducts applied for and granted entitled the 
bearers to go to Oxford or Cambridge or any other place 
of learning in England; but from 1364 to 1379 Oxford 
seems to have been the only University frequented. 
During one of these years (1365) safe-conducts were 
given to no fewer than eighty-one Scottish students to 
study in Oxford. The i>eriod was that during which 

'JieMi ScoHm, L 808, 815, 818, 888, 826, 828, 820, 840, 861, 869!, 877, 
881, 888, 801, 806, iL 8, 20, 46, 100. 
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the influence of Wiclif was most powerful, when Oxford 
seethed with Lollardy; and the teachings of the great 
reformer were thus brought into Scotland. 

Lollardy seems to have made great progresa In 
1405, Robert, Duke of Albany, was made Governor of 
Scotland, and Andrew Wyntoun in his Metrical Chronicle 
praises him for his fidelity to the Church : 

wea a constant Catholike, 

All Lollard he hatyt and heretike,”^ 

From this time down to the very dawn of the Reforma* 
tion we find references to Lollardy in contem])orary 
writers and in Acts of the Scots Parliament ; and all the 
earlier histories of the Reformation movement in Scotland 
relate the story of the Lollards of Kyle and their inter- 
view with King James iv.* 

The presence of Lollard opinions in Scotland must 
have attracted the attention of the leaders of the Hussites 
in Bohemia. In 1433 (July 23rd), Paul Craw or Crawar 
was seized, tried before the Episcopal inquisitorial court, 
condemned, and burnt as a heretic. He had brought letters 
from the Hussites of Prag, and acknowledged that he had 
been sent to interest the Scots in the Hussite movement — 
one of the many emissaries who were despatched in 1431 and 
1432 by Procopius and John Rokycana into all European 
lands. He was found by the Inquisitor to be a man in 
sacris liieris et in cUlegatiane BiblicB prompCus et exercitaitia. 
Knox tells us that he was condemned for denying 
transubstantiation, auricular confession to the priests, and 
prayers to saints departed. We learn also from Knox 
that at his burning the executioner put a ball of brass in 
his mouth that the people might not hear his defence. 
His execution did not arrest the progress of Lollardy. 

* Wyntoun, OrygffiuUt CnmykU^ Ik. o. zztI. 2778, 2774. 

* For a collection of these references, of. Th» SeoUUh Hidorieol RnUw 
for April 1904, pp. 268 ^ Purvey's reTision of Wiclifs New Teetameni wm 
translated by Murdoch Nisbet into Scots. It is published by the Scottish 
Text Society, The New TeaUemeni im Beoia, L 1001, IL 1908, iiL 1905. 
The faanilaricm was made aboat 1520. 
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The earlier poems of Sir David lindsaj contain Lollard 
opinions. By the time that these were published (1529- 
1530), Lutheran writings had found their way into 
Scotland, and may have influenced the writer; but the 
sentiments in the Ttstamtrd and Complaynt of the Papyngo 
are more Lollard than Lutheran. 

The Romish Church in Scotland was comparatively 
wealthy, and the rude Scottish nobles managed to place 
their younger sons in many a fat living, with the result 
that the manners of the clergy did little honour to their 
sacred calling. Satirists began to point the moraL John 
Row says : 

" As for the more particulare means whereby many in 
Scotland got some knowledge of God's trueth, in the time 
of great darkness, there were some books sett out, such as 
Sir David Lindesay his poesie upon the Four Monarchies^ 
wherein many other treatises are coriteined, opening up 
the abuses among the Clergie at that tyme ; WedderbumA 
Psalms and Oodlie changing many of the old 

Popish songs unto Godlie purposes ; a Complaint given 
in by the halt, blinde and poore of England, aganis the 
prelats, preists, friers, and others such kirkmen, who 
prodigallie wasted all the tithes and kirk liveings upon 
their unlawful! pleasures, so that they could get no 
sustentation nor releef as God had ordained. This was 
printed and came into Scotland. There were also some 
theatricall playes, comedies, and other notable histories 
acted in publict; for Sir David Lindesay his Satyre was 
acted in the Amphitheater of St. Johnestoun (Perth), before 
King James the v., and a great part of the nobilitie and 
gentrie, fra mom to even, whilk made the people sensible 
of the darknes wherein they lay, of the wickednes of their 
kirkmen, and did let them see how God’s Kirk should have 
bene otherwayes guvded nor it was ; all of whilk did much 
good for that tyme.'*^ 

It may be doubted, however, whether the Scottish people 
felt the real sting in such satires until they began to be 

' Row, Mitiory fifths Kirk f^f SeoUa n dpnm the year 156S to Auguat 1637 
<BdiDburf(b, 1842), p. d. 
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taught by preachers who had been to Wittenberg, or who 
bad studied the writings of Luther and other Reformers, 
or who had learned from private perusal of the Scriptures 
what it was to be in earnest about pardon of sin and 
salvation of souL 

Some of the towns on the East Coast were centres of 
trade with the Continent, and Leith had once been 
connected with the great Hanseatic League. Lutheran 
and other tracts were smuggled into Scotland from Camp- 
vere by way of Leith, Dundee, and Montrose. The authori- 
ties were on the alert, and tried to put an end to the 
practice. In 1525, Parliament forbade strangers bringing 
Lutheran books into Scotland on imii of imprisonment and 
forfeiture of their goods and ships ; ^ and in the same year 
the Government were informed that ** sundry strangers and 
others within the diocese of Aberdeen wore possessed of 
Luther's books, and favoured his errors and false opinions." 
Two years later (1527), the Act was made to include those 
who assisted in spreading Lutheran views. An agent of 
Wolsey informed the Cardinal that Scottish merchants 
were purchasing copies of Tyndale's New Tostainent 
in the Low Countries and sending them to Scotland.’ 
The efforts of the Government do not seem to have been 
very successfuL Another Act of Parliament in 1535 
declared that none but the clergy were to be allowed to 
purchase heretical books ; all others liossessing such were 
required to give them up within forty day&* Tliis legisla- 
tion clearly shows the spread of Reformed writings among 
the people of Scotland. 

The first Scottish martyr was Patrick Hamilton, a 
younger son of Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kincavel and 
Stanehouse. He had studied at Paris and Louvain. As 
he took his degree of M.A. in Paris in 1520, he had been 
there when the writings of Luther were being studied by 
all learned men, including the theological students of the 

* Act, Piarl, Scot, ii. 295. 

* Haj Fleming, The ScoUuh Beformatitm^ p. 13. 

•AcL Fart, SeaL il. S41. 
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SorboDne (the theological faculty).^ Hamilton moat have 
been impressed by the principles of the German Reformer, 
and have made no secret of his views when he returned to 
Scotland ; for in the beginning of 1527 he was a suspected 
heretic, and was ordered to be summoned and accused as 
such. He fled from Scotland, went to Wittenberg, was 
at the opening of Philip of Hesse's new Evangelical Univer- 
sity of Marburg (May 30th, 1527), and drafted the theses 
for the first academic Disputation.* He felt constrained, 
however, to return to his native land to testify against the 
corruptions of the Roman Church, and was preaching in 
Scotland in the end of autumn 1527. The success 
attending his ministry excited the fears of the prelatea 
He was invited, or rather enticed, to St. Andrews ; allowed 
for nearly a month to preach and dispute in the University ; 
and was then arrested and tried in the cathedral. The 
trial took ])Iace in the forenoon, and at mid-day he was 
hurried to the stake (Feb. 27th, 1528). The fire by care- 
lessness rather than with intention was slow, and death 
came only after lingering hours of agony. 

If the ecclesiastical authorities thought to stamp out 
the new faith by this martyrdom, they were soon to discover 
their mistake. Alexander Alane (Alesius), who had under- 
taken to convince Patrick Hamilton of his errors, had been 
himself converted. He was arrested and imprisoned, but 
escaped to the Continent. The following years witnessed 
a succession of martyrs — Henry Forrest (1533), David 
Stratton and Norman Gourlay (1534), Duncan Simpson, 
Forrester, Keillor, Beverage, Forret, Russell, and Kennedy 

» Luther says so himself ; cf. letter to Lange of April 13th, 1619 ; De 
Wette, Dr, MaHin Lnih^ Briefs, Sendaehretben, eto. (Berlin, 1826-28) L 
266 ; and Hemiiigard, Corresjfondanee ties JUformaieurs dans lea paya da 
lanfftu/ranfaiae (Geneva and Paris, 1866-97), i. 47, 48. 

■ These theses were translated from the Latin into the vernacular by 
John Firth, and published under the title of Patrick* a Plaeea. They are 
printed in Fox’s Acta attd AfonumeTitaf and by Knox in his ffiatary ike 
Bc/ormnlion in Scotland / The IPorka of John Knox collet and edited 
by David Zaing (Edinburgh, 1846-64), i. 19 For Patrick Hamilton, cf. 
l^rimer, PtUrick Hamilton, the fird FraaAar mad Martyr if the SeatHah 
Bfarmation (Edinburgh, 1867). 
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(1639)l The celebrated George Buchanan was impriBoneil, 
but managed to escape.^ The Scots Parliament and Privy 
Council assisted the Churchmen to extirpate the new faith 
in a series of enactments which themselves bear witness to 
its spread. In 1640, in a series of Acts (March 14th) it 
was declared that the Virgin Mary was “ to bo reverently 
worshipped, and prayers made to her ” for the King's pro- 
sperity, for peace with all Cliristian princes, for the triumph 
of the ** Faith Catholic,” and that the people “ may remain 
in the faith and conform to the statutes of Holy Kirk.” 
Prayers were also ordered to be made to the sainta It 
was forbidden to argue against, or impugn, the papal 
authority under pain of death and confiscation of “goods 
movable and immovable.” No one is to “ cast down or 
otherwise treat irreverently or in any ways dishonour ” the 
images of saints canonised by the Church. Iforetics who 
have seen the error of their ways are not to discuss with 
others any matters touching “our holy faith.” No one 
suspected of heresy, even if he has recanted, is to be eligible 
to hold any oilice, nor to be admitted to the King's Council. 
All who assist heretics are threatened with severe punish- 
ment. In 1643, notwithstanding all this legislation, the 
Lord Governor (the Earl of Arran) had to confess that 
heretics increase rapidly, and spread opinions contrary to the 
Church.* The terms of some of these enactments show 
that the new faith had been making converts among the 
nobility ; and they also indicate the chief points of attack 
on the Roman Church in Scotland. 

In 1642 (Dec. 14th), James v. died, leaving an infant 
daughter, Mary (b. Dec. 8th), who became the Queen of 
Scots when barely a week old. Thus Scotland was again 
harassed with an infant sovereign ; and there was the 
osual scramble for the Regency, which this time involved 
questions of national policy as well as personal aggran- 
disement 

^ BaehaD&n, Jtemm Scotiearum HiMaria, zir. (p. 377 in Buddiman'i 
edition) ; of. P. Home Brown, Otorge Buchanan (Edin. 1890), p. 100. 

9 AcL FdrL SeoL iL 371, it 443. 
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It was the settled policy of the Tudor kings to detach 
Scotland from the old French alliance, and secure it for 
England. The marriage of Margaret Tudor to James iv. 
shows what means they thought to employ, and but for 
Margaret’s quarrel with the Earl of Angus, her second 
husband, another wedding might have bound the nations 
firmly together. The French marriages of James v., first 
with Madeleine, daughter of Francis i. (1637), and on lier 
premature death with Mary of Guise (1638), showed the 
recoil of Scotland from the English alliance. James’ death 
gave Henry viii. an opportunity to renew his father’s 
schemes, and his idea was to betroth his boy Edward to the 
baby Mary, and get the “ little Queen ” brought to England 
for educalion. Many Scotsmen thought the proposal a good 
one for tlieir country, and perhaps more were induced to 
think so by the money which Henry lavished upon them 
to secure their support. They made the English party in 
Scotland. The policy of English alliance os against French 
alliance was complicated by the question of religion. 
Whatever may be thought of the character of the English 
Reformation at this date, Henry viii. had broken 
thoroughly with the Papacy, and union with England would 
have dragged Scotland to revolt against the mediaeval 
Church. The leader of the French and Romanist party 
in Scotland was David Beaton, certainly the ablest and 
perhaps the most unscrupulous man tbera He had been 
made Archbishop of St. Andrews, coadjutor to his aged 
uncle, in 1538. In the same month, Pope Paul ill., who 
needed a Churchman of the highest rank to publish his Bull 
against Ileury vin. in a place as near England as was 
possible to find, had sent him a Cardinal’s Hat The 
Cardinal, Beaton, stood in Scotland for France and Rome 
against England and the Reformation. The struggle for 
the Regency in Scotland in 1642 carried with it an inter- 
natiomd and a religious policy. The clouds heralding the 
storm which was to destroy Mary, gathered round the 
cradle of the baby Queen. 

At first the English faction prevailed. The claims of 
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the Queen Mother were scarcely considered. Beaton pro- 
duced a will, said to have been fraudulently obtained from 
the dying King, appointing him and several of the leading 
nobles of Scotland, Governors of the kingilotn. This 
arrangement was soon set aside, the Earl of Arran was 
appointed Governor (Jan. 3rd, 1543), and Beaton was 
confined in Blackness Castle. 

The Governor selected John Rough for his chaplain 
and Thomas Williams for his preacher, both ardent 
Reformers. The Acta of the previous reign agaiimC^ heresy 
were modified to the extent that men 8UHi>cct of heresy 
might enjoy oflice, and heretics were accorded more 
merciful treatment. Moreover, an Act of Parliament (March 
15th, 1543) permitted the possession and reading of a 
good and true translation of the Old and New Testaments. 
But the masterful policy of Henry viii. and tho weakness 
of the Governor brought about a change. Beaton was 
released from Blackness and restored to his own Castle of 
St. Andrews ; the Governor dismissed his Reformed 
preachei's ; the Privy Council (June 2nd, 1643) forbade 
on pain of death and confiscation of goods all criticism of 
the mediaeval doctrine of the Sacraments, and forbade the 
possession of heretical books. In September, Arran and 
Beaton were reconciled ; in December, the Parliament 
annulled the treaties with England consenting to a marriage 
between Edward and Mary, and the ancient league with 
France was renewed. This was followed by the revival of 
persecution, and almost all that had been gained was lost 
Henry’s ruthless devastation of the Borders did not mend 
matters. The more enlightened policy of Lord Protector 
Somerset could not allay the suspicions of the Scottish 
nation. Their little Queen ” was sent to France to be 
educated by the Guises, to the end that in hir youth she 
should drynk of that lycour, that should remane with hir 
all hir lyfetyme, for a plague to this realme, and for hir 
finall destructioum” ^ 

* TKt WorkB cf Jehn Knox, ooUodUd omd odiled David Laing 
(SdiBburgh, 1846-S4), L 218. 
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But if the Befonnation movement was losing ground 
as a national policy^ it was gaining strength as a spiritual 
quickening in the hearts of the peopla George Wishart, 
one of the Wisharts of Pittarrow, who had fled from persecu- 
tion in 1638 and had wandered in England, Germany, and 
Switzerland, returned to his native country about 1543, 
consumed with the desire to bear witness for the Gospel. 
He preached in Montrose, and Dundee during a visita- 
tion of the plague, and Ayrshire. Beaton’s party were 
anxious to secure him, and after a preaching tour in the 
Lothians he was seized in Ormiston House and handed over 
to the Earl of Bothwell, who, breaking pledges he had 
made, delivered him to the Cardinal ; ho lodged him in the 
dungeon at St. Andrews (end of Jan. 1546), and had him 
tried in the cathedral, when he was condemned to the stake 
(March 1st, 1546). 

Wishart was Knox’s foreinnner, and during this tour 
in the Lothians, Knox had been his constant companion. 
The Bomanist party had tried to assassinate the bold 
preacher, and Knox carried a two-handed sword ready 
to cut down anyone who attempted to strike at the 
missionary while he was speaking. All the tenderness 
which lay beneath the stemness of Knox’s character appears 
in the account he gives of Wishart in his History, And to 
Wishart, Knox was the beloved disciple. When he fore- 
saw that the end was near, he refused to allow Knox to 
share his danger.^ 

Assassination was a not infrequent way of getting rid of 
a political opponent in the sixteenth century, and Beaton’s 
death had long been planned, not without secret promptings 
from England. Three months after Wishart’s martyrdom 
(May 29th, 1646), Norman Lesley and Kirkcaldy of Orange 
at the head of a small band of men broke into the Castle 
of St Andrews and slew the Cardinal They held the 
stronghold, and the castle became a place of refuge for men 
whose lives were threatened by the Government, and who 
sympathised with the English alliance. The Government 
> Tks JITorkt^Jckm Knots, ate. L 12S^ 
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laid siege to the place but were unable to take it, and theii 
troops withdrew. John Rough, who had been Arran’s 
Reformed chaplain, joined the company, and began to preach 
to the people of St. Andrews. Knox, who had become a 
marked man, and had thought of taking refuge in Germany, 
was persuaded to enter the castle, and there, sorely against 
his will, he was almost forced to stand forth as a preacher 
of the Word. His first sermon placed him at once in the 
foremost rank of Scottish Reformers, and men began to 
predict that he would share the fate of Wishart. ‘^Master 
George Wislmrt spak never so plainelye, and yitt he was 
brunt : evin so will he be.” ^ 

Next to nothing is known about the early history of 
John Knox. He came into the world at or near 
Haddington in the year 1515,* but on what day or month 
remains hidden. He sprang from tlie commons of Scotland, 
and his forebears were followers of the Earls of Bothwell ; 
ho was a papal notary, and in priest’s orders in 1540 ; ho 
was tutor to tho sons of the lairds of Oriniston and 
Longniddry in 1545; he accompanied Wisliart in 
December and January 1545, 1546 — these are the facts 
known about him before be was called to stand forward as 
a preacher of the Reformation in Scotland. He was then 
thirty-two — a silent, slow ripening man, with quite a 
talent for keeping himself in the background. 

Knox’s work in the castle and town of St Andrews 
was interrupted by the arrival of a French fleet (July 
1547), which battered the walls with artillery until the 
castle was compelled to surrender. He and all the 
inmates were carried over to France. They had secured 
as terms of surrender that their lives should be spared ; 
that they should be safely transported to France ; and that 
if they could not accept the terms there offered to them 
by the French King, they should be allowed to depart to 

* Tks Workf tfjohn Knoac, etc. L 1S2. 

* Dr. Hej Fleming liee settled the Tezed qneetioii of the dote of Knoz*fl 
hirth in his article in the Bookmam for Sept. 1906, p. 198 ; of. 

Not. 6th and Deo. Sid, 1904. 
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any country they might select for their sojourn, save 
Scotland. It was not the custom, however, for French 
kings to keep promises made to heretics, and Knox and 
his companions were made galley-slaves. For nineteen 
months he had to endure this living death, which for long 
drawn out torture can only be compared with wliat the 
Christians of the earliest centuries had to suffer when they 
were condemned to the mines. He had to sit chained 
with four or six others to the rowing benches, which were 
set at right angles to the side of the ship, without change 
of posture by day, and compelled to sleep, still chained, 
under the benches by night ; exposed to the elements day 
and iiiglit alike; enduring the lash of the overseer, who 
paced up and down the gangway which ran between the 
two lines of benches ; feeding on the insufficient meals of 
coarse biscuit and porridge of oil and beans ; chained along 
with the vilest malefactors. The French Papists bad 
invented this method of treating all who differed from them 
in religious matters. It could scarcely make Knox the 
more tolerant of French policy or of the French religion. 
He seldom refers to this terrible experience. He dismisses 
it with : 

“ How long I continewed prisoneir, what torment I 
susteaned in the galaies, and what war the sobbes of my 
hartc, is now no time to receat: This onlie I can nocht 
conceall, which mo than one have hard me say, when the 
body was far absent from Scotland, that my assured houp 
was, in oppin audience, to preache in Sanctandrois befoir I 
depairted this lyeff.” ^ 

The prisoners were released from the galleys through 
the instrumentality of the English Government in the 
early mouths of 1549, and Knox reached England by the 
7th of April. It was there that he began his real work as 
a preacher of the Reformation. He spent nearly five years 
as minister at Berwick, at Newcastle, and in London. He 
was twice offered preferment — the vacant bisliopric of 
Boohester in 1552, and the vicarage of All Hallows in 
* fForka Jf/im Knea^ cte. L S49. 
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Bread St., London, in the beginning of 1653. Ho rcfuRod 
both, and was actually summoned before the Privy Couucil 
to explain why he would not accept preferment^ It is 
probable that he had something to do with the production 
of Tht Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacramenta and other Rites and Ceremonies in the Church of 
England^ 1652^ commonly called the Second Prayer-Book 
of King Edward vi. The rubric explaining kneeling at the 
partaking of the Holy Supper, or at least one sentence in it, 
is most probably due to his remonstrances or 8ii]^geslionB.' 
The accession of Mary Tudor to the throne closed his 
career in England ; but ho stuck to his \Vi>ik long after his 
companion preachers had abandoned it. He was in London, 
and had the courage to rebuke the rejoicings of the crowd 
at hei entry into the capital — a fearless, outspoken man, 
who could always be depended on for doing what no one 
else dared. 

Knox got safely across the Channel, travelled through 
France by ways unknown, and reached Ceneva. Ho 
spent some time with Calvin, then went on to Zurich to 
see Bullinger. He appears to have been meditating deeply 
on the condition of Scotland and England, and proi)oundcd 
a set of questions to these divines which show that he was 
trying to formulate for himself the principles he afterwards 
asserted on the rights of subjects to restrain tyrannical 
sovereigns.* The years 1554—58, with the excejition of a 
brief visit to Scotland in the end of 1555, were spent on 
the Continent, but were iinpcirtant for his future work in 
Scotland. They witnessed the troubles in the Frankfort 
congregation of English exiles, where Knox's broad-minded 

* Calderwood, The Hietary of the Kirk of Scotland (Rrlinbur^h, 1848-49) 
i. 280-81. 

* Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of Enqhind (Ijondon, 1876), pp. 
98^. The rubric is to be found in The Two Litunjieo with othor DoeumnUe 
set forth by Authority in the reign of King Edward the Sixth (Cambridge, 
1842), p. 288. The volume ie one of the Parkir Society's publications. 

* The questions will be found in the volumes, Original LelUra, published 
hy the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1847), p. 746 ; and in The Worke if John 
Knoee, eto. ilL 281. 
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toleration and straightforward action stands in noble 
contrast with the narrow-minded and crooked policy of his 
opponents. They were the time of his peaceful and happy 
ministrations among the refugees at Geneva. They made 
him familiar with the leading Protestants of France and 
of Switzerland, and taught him the inner political condition 
of the nations of Europe. They explain Knox’s constant 
and accurate information in later years, when he seemed to 
learn about the doings of continental statesmen as early as 
Cecil, with all the resources of the English Foreign Office 
behind him. Above all, they made him see that, humanly 
speaking, the fate of the whole Reformation movement was 
bound up with an alliance between a Protestant England 
and a Protestant Scotland. 

Knox returned to Scotland for a brief visit of about 
ten months (Sept. 1555— July 1556). He exhorted those 
who visited him in his lodgings in Edinburgh, and made 
preaching tours, dispensing the Lord's Supper according to 
the Reformed rite on several occasions. He visited Dun, 
Calder House, Barr, Ayr, Ochiltree, and several other places, 
and was welcomed in the houses of many of the nobility. 
He left for Genova in July, having found time to marry 
his first wife, Marjory Bowes , — uxor suavissima^ and “ a 
wife whose like is not to be found everywhere,” ^ Calvin calls 
her, — and having put some additional force into the growing 
Protestantism of bis native land. He tells us that most 
part of the gentlemen of the Meams “ band thame selfis, 
to the uttermost of thare poweris, to manteane the trew 
preaching of the Evangell of Jesus Christ, as God should 
offer unto thame preacheris and opportunitie ” — whether 
by word of mouth or in writing, is not certain.* 

In 1557 (Dec. 3rd) the Protestants of Scotland laid 
the foundations of a definite organisation. It took a 

^ Oalvin to Knoz (April 23rd, 1661) ; Galvin to Goodman (April 28Td, 
1661) ; Th^ ijrkM of John Knox, eto. vL 124, 126 ; of. Calvini Opera 
(Amatardam, 1667), iz. EpUtoUm ei Eeeponea, p. 160. 

* The Worke if John Knox, etc. i. 261 ; D. Haj Fleming, The Story q/ 
the SeoUiek Cooenamte in Outline (Edinburgh, 1604), p. 6. 
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form familiar enough in the civil history of the country, 
where the turbulent character of the Scottish barons and 
the weakness of the central authority led to constant 
confederations to carry out with safety enterprises some- 
times legal and sometimes outside the law. The con- 
federates promised to assist each other in the work 
proposed, and to defend each other from the consequences 
following. Such agreements were often drafted in legal 
fashion by public notaries, and made binding by all forms 
of legal security known. The Lords of the Con^^aiion^ 
as they came to be called, followed a prevailing custom 
when they promised — 

" Befoir the Majestic of God and His congregatioun, that 
we (be His grace) shall with all diligence continually apply 
our hole power, substance, and our verray lyves, to 
mantcane, sett fordward, and establish the most blessed 
word of God and His Congregatioun ; and shall lauboiir at 
our possibilitie to have faythfull Ministeris purely and 
trewlie to minister Christis Evangell and Sacrameutes to 
His people." ^ 

This “ Band subscrived by the Lords ” was the first 
(if the promise made by the gentlemen of the Meams be 
excepted) of the many Covenants famous in the history 
of the Church of Scotland Reformed.* It was an old 
Scottish usage now impregnated with a new spiritual 
meaning, and become a public promise to God, after Old 
Testament fashion, to be faithful to His word and guidance. 

This important act had immediate consequences. The 
confederated Lords sent letters to Knox, then at Geneva, 
and to Calvin, urging the return of the Scottish Reformer 
to his native land. They also passed two notable re- 
solutions : 

" First, It is thought expedient, devised and ordeaned that 
in all parochines of this Realme the Common Prayeris (prob- 

* Tkm Wvrhs qf Jehm JDioar, eto. L 278. 

* For the CoronanU of tho Soottiah Chufeh, of. D. Haj Flomins, The 
Story qftJu ScaU/Uk Covenants im OtUUm (Edinburgh, 1904). 

19** 
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ably the Second Prayer-Book of Edward vi.^) be redd owklie 
(weekly) on Sounday» and other festnall dayis, publictlie in 
the Paroche Kirkis, with th^ Lessonis of the New and Old 
Testament, conforme to the ordour of the Book of Common 
Prayeris : And yf the curattis of the parochynes be qualified 
to cause thame to reid the samyn ; and yf thei be nott, or 
yf thei refuise, that the maist qualified in the parish use 
and read the same. Secoundly, it is thought necessare that 
doctrin, preacheing and interpretatioun of Scriptures be 
had and used privatlie in Qwyet housis, without great con- 
ventionis of the people tharto, whill afterward that God 
move the Prince to grant publict preacheing be faithful and 
trew ministeris.** * 

The Earl of Argyle set the example by maintaining 
John Douglas, and making him preach publicly in his 
mansion. 

This conduct evidently alarmed the Queen Mother, 
who had been made Regent in 1664 (April 12th), and 
she attempted to stir the Primate to exercise his powers 
for the repression of heresy. The Archbishop wrote to 
Argyle urging him to dismiss Douglas, apologising at the 
same time for his interference by saying that the Queen 
wondered that he could ** thole** persons with perverted 
doctrine within his diocese. 

Another step in advance was taken some time in 1668, 
when it was resolved to give the CongregcUion^ the whole 
company of those in Scotland who sincerely accepted the 
Evangelical Reformation, ** the face of a Church,’* by the 
creation and recognition of an authority which could 
exercise discipline. A number of elders were chosen 
. by common election,** to whom the whole of the brethren 
promised obedience. The lack of a publicly recognised 
ministry was supplied by laymen, who gave themselves 
to the work of exhortation ; and at the head of them was 

^ OMsil, writing to Throckmorton in Paris (July 9th, 1569), says that in 
Scotland " they deliver the pariah churches of altars, and receive tbs 
servioe of the Ghuroh of England according to King Edward's book** 
{OoUmOar SiaU Fiapen, Bliaabttk, 1668-^^ p. M7V 

* nU ITnooB^ ste. L 375. 
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to be found Erskine of Dun. The first regularly constituted 
Reformed church in Scotland was in the town of Dundee.^ 
The organisation gave the Protestant leaders boldness, 
and, through Sir James Sandilands, they petitioned the 
Regent to permit them to worship publicly according to 
the Reformed fashion, and to reform the wicked lives of 
the clergy. This led to the offer of a compromise, which 
was at once rejected, as it would have compelled the 
Reformed to reverence the Mass, and to approve of prayers 
to the saints. The Queen Mother then permitted public 
worship, save in Leith and Edinburgh. The Lords of 
the Congregation next demanded a suspension of tlie laws 
which gave the clergy power to try and punish heresy, 
until a General Council, lawfully assembled, should decide 
upon points then debated in religion ; and that all 
suspected of heresy should have a fair trial before 
** temporal judges.” * When the Regent, who gave them 
** amyable lookis and good wordes in aboundauce,” refused 
to allow their petition to come before the Estates, and 
kept it ** close in hir pocket,” the Reformers resolved to go 
to Parliament directly with another petition, in which 
they declared that since they bad not been able to 
secure a reformation, they had resolved to follow their 
own consciences in matters of religion ; that they would 
defend themselves and all of their way of thinking if 
attacked ; that if tumults arose in consequence, the blame 
was with those who refused a just reformation ; and that 
in forwarding this petition they had nothing in view but 
the reformation of abuses in religion.* 

Knox had been invited by the Earl of Glencaim, the 
Lords Erskine and Lorn, and James Stewart (afterwards 
the Earl of Moray), to return to Scotland in 1567.^ He 
reached Dieppe in October, and found letters awaiting 
him which told him that the times were not ripe. The 

^ Ths WorkM qfJofin Knox, etc. L SOO. * /Md. etc. i. 801-12. 

* Ibid. etc. L 813. 

* The coireepondenoe will be fbond in Tft# Worko John Knox, etc. L 
267y., iT. 351/: 
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answer he sent spurred the Beforming lords to oonstitate 
the Band of December 1567. It was while he was at 
Dieppe, chafing at the news he had received, that he , 
composed the violent treatise, entitled Ths First Blast oj 
the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women ^ — 
a book which did more to hamper his future than any- 
thing else. The state of things was exasperating to a 
man who longed to be at work in Scotland or England. 
" Bloody ” Mary in England was hounding on her officials 
to bum Knox's co-religionists, and the Reformation, which 
had made so much progress under Edward vi., seemed to 
be entirely overthrown ; while Mary of Guise, the Queen 
Mother and Regent in Scotland, was inciting the unwilling 
Archbishop of St. Andrews to make use of his legatine and 
episcopal powers to repress the believers of his native land. 
But as chance would have it, Mary Tudor was dead 
before the pamphlet was widely known, and the Queen 
whom of all others he desired to conciliate was seated 
on the throne of England, and had made William Cecil, 
now a staunch Protestant, her Secretary of State. She 
could scarcely avoid believing that the Blast was meant 
for her ; and, even if not, it was based on such general 
principles that it might prove dangerous to one whose 
throne was still insecure. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Queen never forgave the vehement writer, 
and that the Blast was a continual obstacle to a complete 
understanding between the Scottish Reformer and his 
English allies.* If Knox would never confess publicly to 
queens, whether to Elizabeth Tudor or to Mary Stuart, 
that he had done wrong, he was ready to say to a friend 
whom he loved : 

“My rude vehemencie and inconsidered affirmations, 
which may rather appear to procead from coler then of 
zeal and reason, I do not excuse." * 

^ The JForkM qf JioAn fCnox^ etc. W. 840. 

* Caiendar of SUtle Papert, Foreign Series, on the Reign ef ElisaMk, 
t$59S0, pp. 73, 77 ; 1SS8-69, pp. 306, 310. 

* The Works qf John ITnoae, etc. v. 5. 
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It was the worse for Knox and for Scotland, for the 
reign of women had begun. Charles v., Francis i., and 
Henry viiL had passed away, and the destinies of Europe 
were to be in the hands of Elizabeth, Catherine de’ Medici, 
Maiy Stuart, and Philip of Spain, the most felinely feminine 
of the four. 

Events marched fast in Scotland after Knox returned 
in the early summer of 1559. The Queen llegent and 
the Lords of the Congregation were facing each other, 
determined on a trial of strength. Knox * reached 
Eklinburgh on May 2nd, 1559, and hurried on to Dundee, 
where the Reformed had gathered in some force. They 
had resolved to support their brethren in maintaining public 
worship according to the usages of the Reformed Church, 
and in repressing ‘"idolatrio” in all towns where a 
majority of the inhabitants had declared for the Reformed 
religion. The Regent threw down the gauntlet by sum- 
moning the preachers to appear before her, and by inhibiting 
^heir preaching. The Lords took it up by resolving that 
they would answer the summons and appear along with 
their preachers. A letter was addressed to the Regent 
(May 6th, 1559) by “The professouris of Chrislis Evangell 
in the realme of Scotland." It was an admirable stutemeiit 
of the principles of the Scottish Reformation, and may be 
thus summarised : 

“ It records the hope, once entertained by the writers, 
that God would make her the instrument of setting up and 
maintaining his Word and true worship, of defending his 
congregation, and of downputting all idolatry, abomination, 
and superstition in the realm ; it expresses their grief on 
learning that she was determined to do the very opposite ; 
it warns her against crossing the bounds of her own office, 
and usurping a power in Christ's kingdom which did not 
belong to her; it distin^ishes clearly between the civil 
jurisdiction and the spiritual; it asks her to recall her 
letters inhibiting God’s messengers; it insists that His 
message ought to be received even though the speaker 
should lack the ordinary vocation; it claims that the 
ministers who had been inhibited were sent by God, and 
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were also called according to Scriptural order ; it points out 
that her commands must be disobeyed if contrary to God’s, 
and that the enemies were craftily inducing her to com- 
mand unjust things so that the professors, when they dis- 
obeyed, might be condemned for sedition and rebellion ; it 
pled with her to have pity on those who were seeking the 
glory of God and her true obedience ; it declared that, by 
God’s help, they would go forward in the way they had 
begun, that they would receive and assist His ministers 
and Word, and that they would never join themselves again 
to the abominations they had forsaken, though all the 
powers on earth should command them to do so ; it conveyed 
their humble submission to her, in all obedience due to her 
in peace, in war, in body, in goods and in lands; and it 
closed with the prayer that the eternal God would instruct, 
strangthen, and lead her by His Spirit in the way that was 
acceptable to Him.”^ 

Then began a series of trials of strength in which the 
Regent heul generally the better, because she was supplied 
with disciplined troops from Phince, which were more than 
a match for the feudal levies of the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion. The uprising of the people eigaiust the Regent and 
the Prelates was characterised, as in France and the 
Low Countries, with an outbreak of iconoclasm which did 
no good to the Protestant cause. In the three countries 
the " roschall multitude ” could not be restrained by the 
exhortation of the preachers nor by the commandment 
of the magistrates from destroying “ the places of 
idolatrie.” * 

From the beginning, Knox bad seen that the Reformers 
had small hope of ultimate success unless they were aided 
from England ; and he was encouraged to expect help 
because he knew that the salvation of Protestant England 
lay in its support of the Lords of the Congregation in 
Scotland. 

The years from 1659 to 1567 were the most critical 
in the whole history of the Reformation. The existence 

* This snmiiMTy hu been taken from Dr. Hny Flamin^a admiinUa lifeU* 
book, Tha Seottiak X^ormoticn (Edinburgh, 1904X p. M. 

* Tk$ Workt^Joku Kttcae, ota. i. SIS. 
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of the Protestantism of all Europe was involved in the 
struggle in Scotland ; and for the first and perhaps last 
time in her history the eyes that had the furthest vision, 
whether in Some, for centuries the citadel of meditevalism. 
or in Geneva, the stronghold of Protestantism, were turned 
towards the little backward northern kingdom. They 
watched the birth-throes of a new nation, a British nation 
which was coming into being. Two peoples, long heredi- 
tary foes, were coalescing; the Somanists in England re- 
oognised the Scottish Queen as their legitimate Sovereign, 
and the Protestants in Scotland looked for aid to their 
brethren in England. The question was : Would the new 
nation accept the Befonned religion, or would the reaction 
triumph ? If Knox and the Congregation gained the 
upper hand in Scotland, and if Cecil was able to guide 
England in the way he meant to lead it (and the two men 
were necessary to each other, and knew it), then the Refor- 
mation was safe. If Scotland could be kept for France 
and the Roman Church, and its Romanist Queen make 
good her claim to the English throne, then the Reformation 
would be crushed not merely within Great Britain, but in 
Germany and the Low Countries also. So thought the 
politicians, secular and ecclesiastical, in Rome and Genova, 
in Paris. Madrid, and in London. The European situation 
had been summed up by Cecil : ** The Emperor is aiming 
at the sovereignty of Europe, which he cannot obtain with- 
out the suppression of the Reformed religion, and. unless 
he crushes England, he cannot crush the Reformation.*’ 
In this peril a Scotland controlled by the Guises would 
have been fatal to the existence of the Reformation. 

In 1669 the odds seemed in favour of reaction, if only 
its supporters were whole-hearted enough to put aside for 
the time national rivalries. The Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambr^sis. concluded scarcely a month before Knox reached 
Scotland (April 1569). had secret clauses which bound 
the Kings of France and Spain to crush the Protestantism 
of Europe, in terms which made the young Prince of 
Orange, when he learned them, vow silently to devote his 
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life to protect his fellow-countrymen and drive the ^ scum 
of the Spaniards” out of the Netherlands Henry il of 
France, with his Edict of Chateaubriand and his Charnbrt 
Ardente^ with the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal Lorraine 
to counsel him, and Diana of Poitiers to keep him up to 
the mark, was doing his best to exterminate the Protestants 
of France. Dr. Christopher Mundt kept reporting to 
Queen Elizabeth and her Minister the symptoms of a 
general combination against the Protestants of Europe — 
symptoms ranging from a proposed conquest of Denmark 
to the Emperor’s forbidding members of his Household to 
attend Protestant services.^ Throckmorton wrote almost 
passionately from Paris urging Cecil to support the Scottish 
Lords of the Congregation ; and even Dr. Mundt in Strass- 
burg saw that the struggle in Scotland was the most 
important fact in the European situation.* 

Yet it was difficult for Cecil to send the aid which 
Enox and the Scottish Protestants needed sorely. It 
meant that the 8ovei*eign of one country aided men of 
another country who were de jure rebels against their own 
sovereign. It seemed a hazardous policy in the case of 
a Queen like Elizabeth, who was not yet freed from the 
danger arising from rebellious subjects. There was France, 
with which England had just made peaca Cecil had 
difficulties with Elizabeth. She did not like Calvin him- 
self. She had no sympathy with his theology, which, with 
its mingled sob and hosanna, stirred the hearts of oppressed 
peoplea There was Enox and his Blasts to say nothing 
of his appealing to the commonalty of his country. ** God 

^ Qai^ndar ef BtaJU Fapen^ Foreign SerioM^ of the Rtign of Elitaheth^ 
1668-d9, pp. 246, 269 ; 1559^0, p. 182. The whole of Dr. Maodt’s 
oorretpoudenoe ia interesting, end shows that after the Treaty of Catean- 
Cainbr4sis oontlnaal incidents oocnrred showing that the Romanists were 
regaining the hope of repressing the whole Protestant movement. 

* IbUL 1569-60, p. 68 : ** All good men ho|>e that England, warned by 
the dangers of others, will take care, by dissimulation and art. that the 
nation near to itself whose cause is the same as her own, shall not bo 
Arst deserted and then oTorwhelmed *' (Dr. Mundi to Cteii, OoL 29tli, 
1669 ). 
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keep 08 from such visitations as Knockes hath attempted 
in Scotland ; the people to be orderers of things 1 ” wrote 
Dr. Parker to Cecil on the 6 th of November.^ Yet Cecil 
knew — no man better — that if the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion failed there was little hope for a Protestant England, 
and that Elizabeth's crown and Dr. Parker’s mitre depended 
on the victory of Knox in Scotland. 

He watched the struggle across the border. Ho had 
made up his mind as early as July 8th, 1559, that assist- 
ance must be given to the Lords of the Congregation with 
all fair promises first, next with money, and last with 
arms.” • The second stage of his programme was reached 
in November; and, two days before the Arclibishop of 
Canterbury was piously invoking God’s help to keep 
Knox’s influences out of England, Cecil had resolved to 
send money to Scotland and to entrust its distribution to 
Knox. The memorandum runs: Knox to be a counsel 
with the payments, to see that they bo employed to the 
common action.^ 

The third stage — assistance with arms — came sooner 
than might have been expected. Tlie condition of Franco 
became more favourable. Henry II. had died (July 10th, 
1559), and the Guises ruled France through their niece 
Mary and her sickly devoted husband. But the Ikiurhon 
Princes and many of the higher nobles did not take kindly 
to the sudden rise of a family which had been French for 
only two generations, and the e^isicst way to annoy them 
was to favour publicly or secretly " those of the religion." 
There was unrest in France. " Beat the iron while it is 
hot,” Throckmorton wrote from Paris ; ” their fair flatter- 
ings and sweet language are only to gain time.” * Cecil 
struck. He had a sore battle with his royal mistress, but 
be worn* An arrangement was come to between England 

* CaUvdar of StaU PaperM, Foreign Serie$, of the Reign ef Elizabeth 
tS59~60, p. 84. 

* Ibid. 1668-59, p. 865, Cecil to Onft, Jnly 8th, 1559. 

* Itrid, 1669-60, p. 79. ^ Ibid. p. SSX 

* Ot hU pathetic letUr offering to resign. Ibid. p. 186 n. 
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and the Lords of the Congregation acting on behalf "of 
the second person of the realm of Scotland’* (Treaty of 
Berwick, May 10th, 1560).^ An English fleet entered 
the Firth of Foi'th ; an English army beleaguered the 
French troops in Leith Fort ; and the end of it was that 
France was obliged to let go its hold on Scotland, and 
never thoroughly recovered it (Treaty of Edinburgh, July 
6th, 1660).* The great majority of the Scottish people 
saw in the English victory only their deliverance from 
French tyranny, and for the first time a conquering English 
army left the Scottish soil followed by blessings and not 
curses. The Scottish Liturgy, which had contained 
Prayers used in the Churches of Scotland in the time of their 
persecution hy the Frenchmen^ was enriched by a Thanksgiving 
unto Ood after our deliverance from the tyranny of the 
Frenchmen ; with prayers made for the continuance of the 
peace hetwioDt the realms of England and Scotland, which 
contained the following petition : 

"And seeing that when we by our owne power were 
altogether unable to have freed ourselves from the tyranny 
of strangers, and from the bondage and thraldome pretended 
against us. Thou of thyne especial goodnes didst move the 
hearts of our neighbours (of whom we deserved no such 
favour) to take upon them the common burthen with us, 
and for our deliverance not only to spend the lives of many, 
but also to hazarde the estate and tranquillity of their 
Bealme and commonwealth : Grant unto us, O Lord, that 
with such reverence we may remember thy benefits received 
that after this in our defaute we never enter into hostilitie 
against the Bealme and nation of England.” * 

The Begent had died during the course of the 
hostilities, and Cecil, following and improving upon the 

^ The Duka of Gh&taUaimult (Earl of Arraii) waa naxt in snocaaaion altar 
Mary and her offspring ; of. a curions note on him and his doings, ibid. 
p. 24 a. For tha Traatj, of. CaXemdar of SiaU Papers relaiing to Scotland 
and Mary Queen of Seote^ L 403, and The Works of John Knox, ate. iL 46 p. 

* Oai en da r of SlaU Papers, Fkrreign Series, the Reiyn qf Klitaheth, 

iseo-ei, pp. ira-rs. 

* The Works qfJskm Knox, ato. tL 309, 818, 814. 
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wise policy of Protector Somerset, left it entirdy to the 
Scots to settle their own affairs.* 

Now or never was the opportunity for Knox and the 
Lords of the Congregation. They had not been idle dviring 
the months since Knox had arrived in Scotland. They 
had strengthened the ties uniting them by three addition^ 
Banda. At a meeting of the Congregation of the West 
'with the Congregations of Fife, Perth, Dundee, Angus, 
Meams, and Montrose, held in Perth (May 31st, 1669), 
they had covenanted to spare neither 


•• labouris, goodie, substancis, bodyis. and lives, in mantean- 
ing the libertie of the haill Congregatioun and everie member 
thairof, aganie whatsomevir power that shall intend trubill 
for the cans of religion.” ' 


They had renewed this Band in Edinburgh on July 
13th; and at Stirling (Aug. 1st) they had covenanted, 

" that nane of us sail in tymcis cuming pas to the 
Quenie Grace Dowriare, to talk or conimun with hir for 
any letter without consent of the rest and commons 
consul tatioun.” * 


They had the bitter satisfaction of knowing that 
although the French troops and officers of the Regent 
were too strong for them in the field, the insolence and 
rapine of these foreigners was rousing all ranks and classes 
in Scotland to see that their only deliverance lay in the 
English alliance and the triumph of the Reformation. The 
Baudot 1660 (April 27tb) included, with '* the nobilitie, 
barronis, and gentilmen professing Chryst Jesus in Scot- 
land . . . dyveris utheris that joyint with us, for expelling 
of the French army : amangis quham the Erie of Huntlie 
was principalL"* 

The States or Parliament met in Edinburgh on 

* “ Matt«n of rdigien to be paaMd orer in nlenoo ” {CaUndar af StaU 
Papm, ate. p. 178). 

* !%• Mm Knom, ota. I. 848. 

•iMA L 882. 


• Md. fl. 81. 
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July 10th, 1560. Neither the French nor the English 
solders had left; so they adjourned to August 1st, and 
again to the 8th.^ 

Meanwhile Knox and the Congregation were busy. 
The Reformer excelled himself in the pulpit of St. Giles', 
lecturing daily on the Book of the Prophet Haggai (on 
the building of the Temple) — a doctrine proper for the 
tima"* Randolph wrote to Cecil, Aug. 15th: 

Sermons are daylie, and greate audience ; though dyvers 
of the nobles present ar not resolved in religion, yet do 
thei rcpayre to the prechynges, which gevethe a good hope 
to maynie that God wyll bo we their hartes.”* 

The Congregation held a great thanksgiving service 
in St. Giles’; and after it arranged for eight fully con- 
stituted churches, and appointed five superintendents in 
matters of religion.^ They also prepared a petition for 
Parliament asking for a settlement of the religious question 
in the way they desired.* At the request of the Estates 
or Parliament, Knox and five companions prepared The 
ConfessUmn of Faith professii and helevit he the ProtestarUis 
vrUhin the Pealme of Scotland^ which was ratified and ap- 
proved as “ hailsomo and sound doctrine, groundit upoun 
the infallible trewth of Godis Word.” It was afterwards 
issued by the Estates as the summe of that doctrin quhilk 
we professe, and for the quhilk we haif sustenit infamy and 
daingear.”® Seven days later (Aug. 24th), the Estates 
decreed that ** the Bischope of Rome have na jurisdictioun 
nor authoritie in this Realme in tymes cuming ” : they 

^ Cf. Calendar ^ SlaU Paper$ rdaiing to Seotland and Mairy Qnun e/ 
Se/oley 1. 466—62. 

* The IVerke of John Knom^ etc. ii. 88. 

* Calendar Stale Papere relaling to Scotland and Mary Queen of Seote, 
i. 461. 

* Spottiswoode, Bidory qf the Church if Scotland (Edinburgh, 1847), L 
825. 

* The Vorke if John Knox^ eto. ii. 89. 

* Ibid, iL 95 ; (Dunlop's) OoUectian of CoofeuUma of PdUh^ eta 
(Bdinbuigh, 1722) IL 17. 18. 
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annulled all Acts of previous Parliaments which were con- 
trary to the Confession of Faith ; and they forbade the 
saying, hearing, or being present at Moss, under i^cnalty of 
confiscation of goods and bodily punishment at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates for the first oireiice, of banish- 
ment for the second, and of death for the third.^ These 
severe penalties, however, were by no means rigidly enforced. 
Lesley (Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross) says in his 
History \ 

'^The clemency of the heretic nobles must not bo left 
unmentioned, since at that time they exiled few Catlinlie. 
on the score of religion, imprisoned fewer, and put none to 
death.”* 

One thing still required to be done — to draft a 
constitution for the new Protestant Church. The work 
was committed to the same ministers who had compiled 
the Confession. They had been asked to preiwiro it as 
early as April 29th, and they had it ready for the 
I^rds of the Congregation within a month. It was not 
approved by the Estates ; but was ordered to bo sub- 
mitted to the next general meeting, and was meanwhile 
translated into Latin, to be sent to Calvin, Viret, and Bezu 
in Geneva.* The delay seemed to some to arise from the 
unwillingness of many of the lords to see '* their carnal 
liberty and worldly commoditie impaired ” ; * but anotlier 
cause was also at work. Cecil evidently wished that 
the Church in Scotland should be uniform with the Churcli 
in England, and had instructed Randolph to press this 
question of uniformity. It was a favourite idea with 
statesmen of both countries — pressed on Scotland by 
England during the reigns of James i. and Charles i., and 
by Scotland on England in the Solemn League and 

1 AdL Pari. Scot ii. 626-S6. 

* Lesley, De Rebus Oesiis SeoCorum (Bannatyna Club, Edinburgh \ 
p. 587. 

* Calenuiar of Stale Pajters rdating to ScoUamd and Mary Quean qf Scots, 
L 472, in alatter from Randolph to Gacil of Aug. 25tlL. 

* Tka Works if Jdkn Knox, ate. IL 128. 
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Covenant Bandolph was wise enough to see that snoh 
unifonnity was an impossibility.^ 

Th^ Confeasion of ths Faith and Doctrine^ Believed and 
Pro/eseed by the Protestante of Scotland, was translated into 
Latin, and, under the title Con/eseio Scoticana, occupies an 
honoured place in the collections of the creeds of the 
Reformed Churchea It remained the symbol of the 
Church of Scotland during the first stormy century of its 
existence. It was displaced by the Westminster Con- 
fession in 1647, only on the understanding that the later 
document was ** in nothing contrary " to the former ; and 
continued authoritative long after that date.* Drawn up 
in haste by a small number of theologians, it is more 
sympathetic and human than most creeds, and has com- 
mended itself to many who object to the impersonal logic 
of the Westminster Confession.* The fiist sentence of the 
preface gives the tone to the whole : 

** Lang have we thirsted, dear Brethren, to have notified 
to the Warld the Sum of that Doctrine quhilk we professe, 
and for quhilk we have susteiiied Infamie and Danger ; Bot 
sik has bene the Rage of Sa thane againis us, and againis 
Christ Jesus his eternal Veritie latlie now againe bom 
amangst us, that to this daie na Time has been graunted 
unto us to cleir our Consciences as maist gladlie we wald 
have done." * 

The preface also puts more clearly than any similiar 
document save the First Confession of Basel the reverence 

^ Calendar ef Slate Fapere relating to Scotland and Mary Queen Seate, 
L 471, 472. 

* The SooU Oonfasdon ia to found in (Dunlop’s) CoUeetion of Ccf^feetiene 
flf Faith, Catedkieme, Dirtdoriee, Booke Discipline, etc,, ef Public Authcriig 
in tke Church qf Scotland (Edinburgh, 1722), ii. 13^., where the Scots and 
the Latin Tersions are printed in parallel columns ; in Schafl^s Creede qf the 
Evamgelieat Proteatant Churchee (London, 1877), pp. 437^. ; and the Latin 
version alone in Niemejer, Cdleetio Cottfeeeumum in Beeleeiie Be/ormatie 
publicatarum ( Leipzig, 1840), pp. 840^. For a statement of its characteristics, 
of. Mitchell, The Scottieh Bqfcrmation (Baird Lecture for 1890, Edinburgh, 
1900), pp. 99/: 

* As Edward Irving, of. CoUeeUd Writinge (London, 1884), L 801 /• 

* (Donlop's) CaUedion qf Oee^emione, eto. pp. 15-18. 
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felt by the early Reformers for the Word of God and the 
renunciation of any claim to infallibility of interpreta- 
tion : 

“Protestand that nf onie man will note in this our 
confessioun onie Artickle repugnand to Gods halie word, 
that it wald pleis him of his gentleness and for Christian 
charities sake to admonish us of the same in writing ; and we 
upon our hououres and fidelitie, be Gods grace do promise 
unto him satisfaction fra the mouth of G^, that is fra his 
haly scriptures, or else reformation of that quhilk he sal 
prove to be amisse.** 

The Confession itself contains the truths common to 
the Reformed creeds of the Reformation. It contains all 
the CEcumenical doctrines, as they have been called — that 
is, the truths taught in the early CEcumenical Councils, 
and embodied in the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds; and 
adds those doctrines of grace, of pardon, and of enlighten- 
ment through Word and Spirit which were brought into 
special prominence by the Reformation revival of religion, 
'ne Confession is more remarkable for quaint suggestive- 
iiess of titles than for any special peculiarity of doctrine. 
Thus the doctrine of revelation is defined by itself, apart 
from the doctrine of Scripture, under the title of *' The 
Revelation of the Promise." Election is treated according 
to the view of earlier Calvinism as a means of grace, and 
an evidence of the “ invincible power " of the Godiiead in 
salvation. The “ notes by which the true Kirk is discerned 
from the false ” are said to be the true preaching of the 
Word of God, the right administration of the sacraments, 
and ecclesiastical discipline riglitly administered. The 
authority of Scriptures is said to come from God, and to 
depend neither *' on man nor angels " ; and the Churdi 
knows them to be true, because ” the true kirk always 
heareth and obeyeth the voice of her own spouse and 
pastor.” 

Randolph says in a letter to Cecil (September 7th, 
1560) that before the Confession was publicly read it was 
revised by Lethington and Lord Jamee Stewart, who “ dyd 
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mytigate the austeritie of maynie wordes and sentences * 
and that a certain article which dealt with the ** dysobediena 
that subjects owe unto their magistrates ” was advised to 
be left out.^ Thus amended it was read over, and then 
re-read article by article in the Estates, and passed 
without alteration,* — “ no man present gainsaying.” * 
When it was read before the Estates : 

** Maynie offered to sheede ther blude in defence of the 
same. The old Lord of Lynsay, as grave and goodly a man 
as ever I sawe, said, * I have ly ved maynie yeres, I am the 
eldest in thys Compagnie of my sorte ; nowe that yt hathe 
pleased God to lett me see thys daye wher so maynie nobles 
and other have allowed so worthie a work, I wUl say with 
Simion, Nunc dimittis! ” * 

A copy was sent to Cecil, and Maitland of Lothington 
assured him that if there was anything in the Confession of 
Faith which the English Minister misliked, ** It may 
eyther be changed (if the mater so permit) or at least in 
some thyng qualifieed ” ; which shows the anxiety of the 
Scots to keep step with their English allies.* 

The authors of the Confession were asked to draw 
up a short statement showing how a Beformed Church 
could best be governed. The result was the remark- 
able document which was afterwards called the First 
Book of Discipline, or the Polioie and Discipline of the 
Church? It provided for the government of the Church 
by . kirk-sessions, synods, and general assemblies ; and 
recognised as office-bearers in the Church, ministers, 
teachers, elders, deacons, superintendents, and readera 

^ Calendar of Stale Papere reiaiing to Scotland and Mary Queen qf Seots, 
L 477, 478. 

* The Worke of John Knox, etc. ii. 121. 

■ Calendar qf State Papere, eto. i. 466, Maitland to Cecil (Angiiat 
18th). 

* Ibid. L 467, Jlandolph to Oeeil (Aiigu«t 19th). 

* Ibid. i. 479, Maitland to Cecil (September 18th). 

* For a description of the Firet Book q/ Dieeipline, of. Mitchell, Ihe 
Seettieh Beformation, etc. pp. 144/1 The document itself ie to be found is 
(Dunlop's) CoUeetion Coe^eetione, etc. ii. 616/. 
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The authors of this Book of Discipline professed to go 
directly to Scripture for the outlines of the system of 
Church government which they advised their countrymen 
to adopt, and their profession was undoubtedly sincere and 
likewise just. They were, however, all of them men 
in sympathy with Calvin, and had had personal 
intercourse with the Protestants of France. Their form 
of government is clearly inspired by Calvin's ideas as 
stated in his Institution^ and follows closely the Ecclesi- 
astical Ordinances of the French Church. The offices of 
superintendent and reader were added to the usual three- 
fold or fourfold Presbyterian form of government. The 
former was due to the unsettled state of the country 
and the scarcity of Protestant pastors. The Super- 
intendents took charge of districts corresponding not 
very exactly with the Episcopal dioceses, and were ordered 
to make annual reports to the General Assembly of the 
ecclesiastical and religious state of their provinces, and 
to preach in the various churches in their district. The 
Headers owed their existence to the small number of Pro- 
testant pastors, to the great importance attached by the 
early Scottish Reformers to an educated ministry, and also 
to the difficulty of procuring funds for the support of 
pastors in every parish. They were of two classes — those 
of a higher grade, who were permitted to deliver addresses 
and who were called Exhorters] and those of the lower 
grade, whose duty it was to read ** distinctly " the Common 
Prayers and the Scriptures. Both classes were expected 
to teach the younger children. Exhorters who studied 
theology diligently and satisfied the synod of their learning 
could rise to be ministers. The Book of Discipline contains 
a chapter on the patrimony of the Church which urges the 
necessity of preserving monies possessed by the Church 
for the maintenance of religion, the support of education, 
and the help of the poor. The presence of this chapter 
prevented the book being accepted by the Estates in the 
same way as the Confession of Faith. The barons, greater 
and lesser, who sat there had in too many cases appropriated 
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the "patrimony of the Kirk” to their own private naea, 
and were unwilling to sign a document which condemned 
their conduct. The Book of Discipline approved hy the 
General Assembly, and signed by a large number of the 
nobles and burgesses, never received the legal sanction 
accorded to the Confession. 

The General Assembly of the Beformed Church of 
Scotland met for the first time in 1560; and thereafter, 
in spite of the struggle in which the Church was involved, 
meetings were held generally twice a year, sometimes oftener, 
and the Church was organised for active work. 

A third book, variously called The Book of Common 
Order}- The Order of Geneva, and now frequently Knoaft 
Liturgy, was a directory for the public worship and 
services of the Church. It was usually bound up with 
a metrical version of the Psalms, and is often spoken of 
as the Pealm Book. 

Calvin’s Catechism was translated and ordered to be 


used for the instruction of the youth in the faith. Later, 
the Heidelberg Caieehism was translated and annotated for 
the same purpose. They were both superseded by Craifs 
Caieehism, which in its turn gave way to the Laager and 
Shorter Catechisms of the Westminster Divines.' 

The democratic ideas of Presbyterianism, enforced by 
the practical necessity of trusting in the people, m^e 
the Scotch Reformers pay great attention to education. 
All the leaders of the Reformation, whether in Germany, 


France, or Holland, had felt the importance of enlighten- 
ing the commonalty; but perhaps Scotland and Hollan 
were the two countries where the attempt was mos 
successful The education of the people was no new 
thin g in Scotland; and although in the troublous ti®* 
before and during the Reformation high schools 

• For the Book ef Common Order, cf. MItohell’a SeottiA 
pp. 188/. The Book itself ie to he found in (Dunlop’s) 

iL 888^e It has been published with learned preiaoe 

by Sprott and Leishman (Edinburgh, 1868). , • 

• Bonap-s Oaiechi^ iff ths SeoUisk WamuMm (London, ino., 


(Dunlop’s) ColUeUcn qf eto. 11. 1 89-"883. 
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disappeared and the nniyersities had decayed, still the 
craving for learning had not altogether died out Knox 
and his friend George Buchanan had a magnificent 
scheme of endowing schools in every parish, high 
schools or colleges in all important towns, and of in- 
creasing the power and influence of the Universities. 
Their scheme, owing to the greed of the Barons, who had 
seized the Church property, was little more than a devout 
imagination ; but it laid hold on the mind of Scotland, and 
the lack of endowments was more than compensated by 
the craving of the people for education. The three 
Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen took 
new life, and a fourth, the University of Edinburgh, was 
founded Scotch students who had been trained in the 
continental schools of learning, and who had embraced 
the Beformed faith, were employed to sui^erintend the 
newly-organised educational system of the country, and 
the whole organisation was brought into sympathy with 
the everyday life of the people by the preference given 
to day schools over boarding schools, and by a system of 
inspection by the most pious and learned men in each 
circle of parishes. Knox also was prepared to order 
compulsory attendance at school on the part of two 
classes of society, the upper and the lower — the middle 
class he thought might be trusted to its own natural 
desire for learning; and be wished to see the State so 
exercise power and patronage as to lay hold on all youths 
"*of parts” and compel them to proceed to the high 
schools and' Universities, that the commonwealth might 
get the greatest good of their service. 

The form of Church government given in the Firti 
Booh of Diodpline represented rather an outline requiring 
to be filled in than a picture of what actually existed for 
many a year after 1560. It provided for a form of 
Church government by ecclesiastical councils rising from 
the Session of the individual congregation up to a 
National Assembly, and its first requisite was a fully 
organised church in every parish ruled by a minister 
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with his Session or council of Hlders and his body of 
Deacons. But there was a great lack of men having the 
necessary amount of education to be ordained as ministers, 
and consequently there were few fully equipped con- 
gregations. The first court in existence was the Kirk- 
Session ; it was in being in every organised congregation. 
The second in order of time was the General Assembly. 
Its first meeting was in Edinburgh, Dec. 20th, 1660. 
Forty-two members were present, of whom only six were 
ministers. These were the small beginnings from which 
it grew. The Synods came into existence later. At first 
they were yearly gatherings of the ministry of the 
Superintendent's district, to which each congregation 
within the district was asked to send an Elder and a 
Deacon. The Court of the Presbytery came latest into 
existence ; it had its beginnings in the “ weekly exercise.” 

The work had been rapidly done. Barely a year 
had elapsed between the return of Knox to Scotland and 
the establishment of the Beformed religion by the Estates. 
Calvin wrote from Geneva (Nov. 8th, 1559): 

** As we wonder at success incredible in so short a time, 
so also we give great thanks to God, whose special blessing 
here shines forth.” ^ 

And Knox himself, writing from the midst of the 
battle, says : 

"We doe nothing but goe about Jericho, blowing with 
trumpets, as God giveth strength, hoping victorie by his 
power alone.”* 

But dangers had been imminent; shot at through 
his window, deadly ambushes set, and the man's powers 
taxed almost beyond endurance: 

" In twenty-four hours I have not four free to naturall 
rest and ease of this wicked carcass ... I have nead of a 

^ Tk€ WerkM vf JTnox, etc. tL 06. 

* JUd. tL 78, JTimmb to Mro, Amma Loekt (Sept. 1660). 
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good and an assured horse» for great watch is laid for mv 
apprehension, and lai^e money promissed till any that shaU 
kyUme.**^ 

If the victory had been won, it was not secured. The 
sovereigns Mary and Francis hod refused to ratify the 
Acts of their Estates; and it was not until Mary was 
deposed in 1567 that the Acts of the Estates of 1560 
were legally placed on the Statute Book of Scotland. 
Francis ll. died in 1560 (Doc. 5th), and Mary the 
young and widowed Queen returned to her native land 
(Aug. 19th, 1561). Her coming was looked forward to 
with dread by the party of the Beformation. 

There was abundant reason for alarm. Mary was 
the Stuart Queen ; she represented France, the old 
hereditary ally ; she had been trained from childhood by a 
consummate politician and deadly enemy of the Heforma- 
tion, her uncle the Cardinal of Lorraine, to be his 
instrument to win back Scotland and England to the 
deadliest type of Bomanism. She was a lovely creature, 
and was, besides, gifted with a power of personal fascination 
greater than her physical charms, and such as no other 
woman of her time possessed ; she had a sweet caressing 
voice, beautiful hands; and not least, she hod a gift 
of tears at command. She had been brought up at a 
Court where women were taught to use all such charms 
to win men for political ends. The Escoulron volant ds la 
Heine had not come into existence wlien Mary left 
France, but its recruits were ready, and some of them 
had been her companiona She had mtule it clearly 
understood that she meant to overthrow the Keformation 
in Scotland.* Her unscrupulous character was already 
known to Knox and the other Protestant leaders. 
Nine days before her marriage she had signed deeds 
guaranteeing the ancient liberties and independence of 

* 7%e Wijrta of John Knoa^ tI. 88, Kiua to Gregory Railion (Oot. 
S8id, 1659). 

* Ckdrodar of State Papere relating to SeoUa/nd omd Mary Queem qf SeetOp 
^ 607 , .^ 36 . 
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Scotland ; six days after her marriage she and her 
husband had appended their signatures to the same 
deeds; but twenty days before her wedding she had 
secretly signed away these very liberties, and had made 
Scotland e mere appanage of France.^ They suspected 
that the party in France whose figure-head she was, 
would stick at no crime to carry out their designs, and 
had shown what they were ready to do by poisoning 
four of the Scotch Commissioners sent to Paris for their 
young Queen’s wedding, because they refused to allow 
Francis to be immediately crowned King of Scotland* 
They knew how apt a pupil she had already shown 
herself, now she had been schooled to rutliless bloodshed 
by the Guises. We are told that the execution of the 
Huguenots who had been captured after the Tumult of 
Amboise was arranged so as to give some amusemerU to the 
ladies, who were growing weary of being so long in one place.* 
It was scarcely wonderful that Lord James, Morton, 
and Lethington, were it not for obedience’ sake, “ cared not 
thoughe theie never saw her face,” and felt that there 
was no safety for them but in Elizabeth’s protection. 
As for Knox, wo are told : " Mr. Knox is determined to 

abide the uttermost, and others will not leave him till 
God have taken his life and theirs together.”^ What 
use might she not make of these fascinations of hers on 
the vain, turbulent nobles of Scotland ? Is it too much 
to say that but for the passionate womanly impulse — so 
like a Stuart* — ^which made her fling herself first into 
the arms of Darnley and then of Bothwell, and but for 

> Hay Fleming, Mary ^iieen qf ScoU (London, 1897), pp. 23, 24, and 

210 , 211 . 

• Ihid, pp. 26, 212. 

* Mari^jol, Hitiom dt JVwiai dqpuit Ua OrigintM la Aeo/nMon, 

TL i 18 (Paris, 1904). 

^ Calendar StaU Papon rnlaHng to Scotland amd Mary Q%om qf Scota, 
L 648. 

* ** Das Leban geliebt nnd die Krone gekOsst, 

Und den Frauen das Hers gegeben, 

Und snletst einen Knss anf dan blut'ge Oertti^ 

Das ist ein Stoartleben.** 

THSOPnen Fontahk, Liod da» Jameo Manmoath, 
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Knox, die might have succeeded in re-estahlishing Popery 
in Scotland and in reducing Protestant England ? 

Cedi himself was not without his fears, and urged the 
Protestants in Scotland to stand firm. Bandolph's answer 
shows how much he trusted Knox's tenacity, however much 
he might sometimes deprecate his violence : 

"Where your honour exhortethe us to stowteness, I 
assure you the voyce of one man is hable in one hower to 
put more lyf in us than five hundred trompettes contynu- 
ally blusteringe in our eares." * 

He was able to write after Mary's arrival : 

"She (Mary) was four days without Mass; the next 
Sunday after arrival she had it said in her chapel by a 
French priest. There were at it besides her uncles and her 
own Household, the Earle of Montrose, T.ord Graham . . . 
the rest were at Mr. Knox sermon, as great a number as 
ever was any day.”* 

Mary's advisers, her uncles, knew how dangerous the 
state of Scotland was for their designs, and counselled her 
to temporise and gradually win over the leading Reforming 
nobles to her side. The young Queen entered on her 
task with some zest. She insisted on having Mass for her 
own household ; but she would maintain, she promised, the 
laws which had made the Mass illegal in Scotland ; and it 
says a great deal for her powers of fascination and dissimu- 
lation that there was scarcely one of the Reforming nobles 
that she did not win over to believe in her sincerity at one 
time or another, and that even the sagacious Randolph 
seemed for a time to credit that she meant what she said.' 
Knox alone in Scotland read her character and paid unwill- 
ing tribute to her abilities from his first interview with her.* 

* Cattnd€ur StaU Pupen rtUUing to SeoOamd ami Mary Quooo ^ SooU, 
L S61. 

•ibUL L 647. 

* That b the impreMliwi which hie letten glee me. CL Calendar, ate. 
pp. 666-609. 

* "If then be net la her a proud mind, uorefly wit, end an indurate heart 
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He saw that she had been thoroughly trained by her 
undeSy and especially by the Cardinal of Lorraine, and that 
it was hopless to expect anything like fair dealing from 
her: 

In verry dead hir hole proceedings do declayr that the 
Cardinalles lessons ar so deaplie prented in hir heart, that 
the substance and the qualitie ar liek to perische together. 
I wold be glaid to be deceaved, but 1 fear I shall not. In 
communication with her, I espyed such craft as I have not 
found in such aiga” ^ 

Maitland of Lethington thought otherwisa Writing to 
Cecil (Oct 26th, 1561) he says: 

“ You know the vehemency of Mr. Knox spreit, which 
cannot be brydled. ... I wold wishe he shold deale with 
her more gently, being a young prvncess unpersuadedJ* ‘ 

It was thought that Mary might be led to adopt the 
Reformation if she were only tenderly guided. When 
Mary’s private correspondence is read, when the secret 
knowledge which her co-religionists abroad had of her designs 
is studied and known, it can be seen how true was Knox’s 
reading of her character and of her intentiona’ He stood 
firm, almost alone at times among the leading men, but 
faithfully supported by the commons of Scotland.^ 

Then began the struggle between the fascinating Queen, 
Mary Stuart, one of the fairest flowers of the French 
Renaissance, and the unbending preacher, trained in the 
sternest school of the Reformation movement — a struggle 
which was so picturesque, in which the two opponents had 
each such strongly marked individuality, and in which the 

Against God and Hia trntli, my jadgmemt faileth me'* {Th§ IVcrkB qf John 
Knom^ eto. iL 286). 

^ Tho Werko John Knon^ eto. vL 182, LoUor/rom Knox to Cecil (Oot. 
7th, 1661). 

* Calendar af SlaU JPapere relaiing to Seotlamd and Mary Queen of Sotde^ 
i. 666. 

’ For snmmaiy of evidenoe, of. Hay Fleming, Mary Queen qf Seote^ ppw 
267*68. 

* For rammaiy of eiidenoe, ot Hay Fleming, Mary Queon qf SeatSf pfi 
61 ^ 268 . 
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accessories were so dramatic, that the spectator insensibly 
becomes absorbed in the personal side of the conflict, and 
is tempted to forget that it was part of a Bevolution which 
was convulsing the whole of middle and western Europe. 

A good deal has been written about the rudeness with 
which Knox assailed Mary in public and in private, and 
bis conversations with her are continually referred to but 
seldom quoted in full. It is forgotten that it was Mary 
who wished to try her gifts of fascination on the preaclier, 
just as Catherine de* Medici tried to charm do B«$2e before 
Poissy ; that Knox never sought an interview ; that he 
never approached the Court unless he was summoned by 
the sovereign to her presence ; that he was deferential as a 
subject should be ; and it was only when he was compelled 
by Mary herself to speak on themes for which he was ready 
to lay down his life that he displayed a sternness which 
monarchs seldom experience in those to whom they give 
audience. What makes these interviews stand forth in 
history is that they exhibit the first clash of autocratic 
kingship and the hitherto unknown power of the people. 
It was an age in which sovereigns were everywhere gaining 
despotic power, when the might of feudal barons was being 
broken, when the commonalty was dumb. A young Queen, 
whose training from childhood bad stamped indelibly on 
her character that kingship meant the possession of un- 
limited autocratic privileges before which everything must 
give way, who had seen that none in France had dared 
dispute the will of her sickly, dull boy-husband simply 
because he was King, was suddenly confronted by something 
above and beyond her comprehension : 

" * What have ye to do,’ said sche, ' with my mariage 7 
Or what ar ye within this Commounwealth 7 ' 'A svbjeet 
borne wUhin the same' said he, * Madam. And albeit I neatber 
be Erie, Lord, nor Barroun within it, yitt bes God maid me 
(how abject that ever 1 be in your eyes) a profitable member 
within the same.’ ” ^ 


* Tlu rroi*$ i^John Kwx, ate. U. SSS. 
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Modem democraoy osme into being in that answer. It is 
curious to see how this conflict between autocratic power 
and the civil and religious rights of the people runs through 
all the interviews between Marj and Knox, and was, in 
truth, the question of questions between them.^ 

It is unnecessary to tell the story of the seven years 
of struggle between 1660 and 1567. In the end, Mary 
was imprisoned in Loohleven Castle, deposed, and her 
infant son, James vi., was placed on the throne. Lord 
James Stewart, Earl of Moray, was made Regent. The 
Estates or Parliament again voted the Confession of Faith, 
and engrossed it in their Acts. The Regent, acting for the 
sovereign, signed the Acts. The Confession thus became 
part of the law of the land, and the Reformed Church was 
legally recognised in Scotland. 

* Aooonnta of the Atb interviews ere to be fonnd in Th» Workt Jakm 
KnMC, etc. U. 281/., 881/., 871/., 887/., 408/. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE CHURCH OF HENRY VIII.* 

The Church and people of England broke awaj from the 
mediaeval papal ecclesiastical system in a manner so 
exceptional, that the rupture had not very much in 

^SoURCis: Lemmer, MmumerUa VoUcom uctuiadicam 

ueeuli 16 Uluaranlia (Freiburg, 1861); LeUm wnd Papen, For§i(fn amd 
DomettiCf oftkeJUignofHenry VIII, (Idvols., London, 1860-1908) ; Calendar 
0/ ITemUian StaU Papen, 16t0-t6, ISST^SS, 1SS4-64, 1665-66, 1667-68, 1668- 
80 ; Calendar qfSpanuh Stale Papen (London, 1886) ; Funii?AlI, Ballade fnm 
ifanuicKjito (Ballad Society, London, 1868-72); Oeeand Hardy, Daewnenli 
illuetrative Englieh Church Uidory (London, 1896) ; Erasmui, Opera 
Omnia, ed. La Glare (Leyden, 1703-6) ; Nicholi, The Epietlee of Sramue 
from the earliest leUen to hie ffty-firet year, arranged in order ^ time 
(London, 1901-4) ; Pooook, Becorde of the formation (Oxford, 1870) ; 
Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Hibemorum et Seoterim hisloriam Ulustrantia 
(Home, 1864) ; Wilkina, Concilia; Chronicle ef the Grey Frian of Loaden, 
(Camden Society, London, 1846) ; Holinahed, Chronidee (London, 1809) ; 
London Chronide in the times ef Henry 711, and Henry VIII, \Camden 
Miscellany, toL if., London, 1859) ; Wright, Suppression of the Monasteries 
(Camden Society, London, 1848); Foxe, Acte and Monuments (London, 
1846) ; Ebaea, Bdmiedie Dokumente tur Oesehichte dee Heinrichs VI Ih eon 
Snylomd, 1687-34 (Paderbom, 1898); Zurich LdJUfs, 2 Toll. (Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1846-47) ; Worhs ^ArMiehep O r anme r, 2 Tok (Parker 
Sodetj, Cambridge, 1844-46). 

Lam Boosa : Dixon, Hidory of the Chureh of England (London, 1878, 
ate.) ; Fronde, History of England (London, 1856-70 ; by no meana 
anpanaded, aa many would haTo ua belieTo) ; Brewer, The Eeign of Henry 
fUh (London, 1884); Oairdner, The English Ohurek in the EiedeenA 
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common with the contemporary moyements in France and 
Germany. Henry vm. destroyed the papal supremacy, 
spiritual and temporal, within the land which he governed ; 
he cut the bands which united the Church of England 
with the great Western Church ruled over by the Bishop 
of Rome ; he built up what may be called a kingly papacy 
on the ruins of the jurisdiction of the Pope. His starting- 
point was a quarrel with the Pope, who refused to divorce 
him from Catharine of Aragon. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Henry’s 
eagerness to be divorced from Catharine accounts for the 
English Reformation. No king, however despotic, could 
have forced on such a revolution unless there was much 
in the life of the people that reconciled them to the change, 
and evidence of this is abundantly forthcoming. 

Tlicre was a good deal of heresy, so called, in England 
long before Luther’s voice had been heard in Germany. 
Men maintained that the tithes were exactions of covetous 
priests, and were not sanctioned by the law of God ; they 
protested against the hierarchical constitution of the 
medieval Church ; they read the Scriptures, and attended 
services in the vernacular ; and they scofled at the 
authority of the Church and attacked some of its doctrines. 
Lollardy had never died out in England, and Lollardy was 
simply the English form of that passive protest against the 
mediroval Church which under various names had main- 
tained itself in France, Germany, and Bohemia for centuries 
in spite of persecution. Foxe's Acts arid Monuments show 
that there was a fairly active repression of so-called heresy 
in England before Luther’s days, and his accounts are 
confirmed by the State Papers of the period. In 1511, 
Andreas Ammonias, the Latin secretary of Henry vm., 
writing to Erasmus, says that wood has grown scarce and 
dear because so much was needed to bum heretics, and 

Cfmlnry (London, 1902) ; PolUrd, Hmry F///. (London, 1905), Tkomas 
Ormmtir tfthi Rtformati^m StrUa, Now York and London, 1904); 

Stebba, SSnonlwn JUdwat Ou Slwdy pf Mtdinval and ifodem 
LootiiM XL end XU. (OiCoid, 1900) ; Cmmhndg^ Modern Histarjft ii. zilL 
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jet their nambere grow.” Yet Dr. James CSairdner declares 
that oulj a solitary pair had suflbrcd during that year at 
the staked Early in 1512 the Archbishop of Cautorbury 
summoned a meeting of convocation for the express 
purpose of arresting the spread of heresy ; * in that same year 
Krasmus was told by More that tlie Ephtohr Ohscurorum 
Vtrorum were popular every whero throughout Kiiglaiid ; * 
a oommission was given to the Bishop of Coventry and 
others to inquire about Ix>llard8 in Wales and other parts ; * 
and as late as 1621 the Bishop of liondon arresUnl five 
hundred Lollards.® In 1530, Henry viii. himself, always 
curious about theology and anxious to know about the l)ook8 
which interested Iiis subjects, sent to Oxford for a copy 
of the Articles on which Wiclif had been condemned.® 
Anyone who scoffed at relics or pilgi irnngos was thr)iigl]t to 
Ikj a Wiclifito.^ In 1531, divinity students wore required to 
take an oath to renounce the doctrines of Wiclif, Hus, and 
Luther;® and in 1533, More, writing to Erasmus, calls 
Tyndale and his sympathisers Wiclifites.® Henry Vlll. was 
engaged os early as 1518 in composing a book against 
heresy and vindicating the claims of the Koman Sec, which 
in its first inception could scarcely be directed against 
Luther, and probably dealt with the views of home heretics.^® 
Some modem historians are inclineil to find a strong 

* LetUr§ and PaperM^ Foreign and Domedic, ejf ths Reign of Henry VtH, 
i. p. 295. There wu a aurldeu riM in tho pric« of wood all over Kum|»e 
Al>oiit that date, and it is alle^Ml to be one of the caiinaii why the pcK»rer 
claMTfl in Orrmany were oMigrrI to give np the rArlier elniont uiiiveraal ueo 
of the stoem bath, lii the fifteenth century, maHtcmgnrc their workmen not 
Trinkgeilt but BadgelL Nichole, The EpietUe E ramus, i. 40. 

* Lelters and Fapers, etc. i. p. S33. 

* Ihid, II. L 777 : The Oifoni bookeeller (1520) John Dome had two 
sopiea in hie etock of books \0^ord liistoncal Society, Collecta n ea (Oefoid, 
1885), p. 156]. 

* Letters and Papers, f . p. 878. 

* Jacobei, TSe Ledksran Afocement in England, p. S. 

* Bale, Select Works, p. 171. 

* Eraaeni Colloguia (Ameterrlam, 1862), Peregrinatio Esligionis ergs 
p. 876 ; VieUviia quiepuim, opinar. 

* LdUrs and Papers, et& ▼. p. 140. 

* Ibid. wL p. 144 


IJnd. II. U. p. 1819. 
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English revolt against Rome native to the soil and borrow* 
ing little or nothing from Luther, which they believe to 
have been the initial force at work in shaping the English 
Reformation. Mr. Pollard points out that in many 
particulars this Reformation followed the lines laid down 
by Wiclif. Its leaders, like Wiclif, denounced the 
Papal Supremacy on the ground of the political injury it 
did to the English people; declaimed against the sloth, 
immorality, and wealth of the English ecclesiastics; 
advocated a preaching ministry ; and looked to the secular 
power to restrain the vices and reform the manners of the 
clergy, and to govern the Church. He shows that 

most of the English Reformers were acquainted with 
Wycliffe’s works: Craniner declares that he set forth the 
truth of the Gospel ; Hooper recalls how he resisted * the 
popish doctrine of the Mass ’ ; Ridley, how he denied tran- 
substantiation ; and Bale, how he denounced the friara • • • 
Bale records with triumph that, in spite of the efforts to 
suppress (the wrU.iiig8 of Wiclifife), not one had utterly 
perished.”^ 

And Dr. Rashdall goes the length of saying : 

“ It IB certain that the Reformation had virtually broken 
out in the secret Bible-readiiim of the Cambridge Reformers 
before either the trumpet-call of Luther or the exigencies 
of Henry viii.*s TOrsonal and political position set men free 
once more to taUc openly aminst the Pope and the monks, 
and to teach a simpler and more spiritual gospel than the 
system against which Wycliffe had striven.” ■ 

Even if it be admitted that these statements are 
somewhat strong, they at least call attention to the fact of 
the vigorous Lollard leaven which permeated the English 
people, and are a very necessary corrective of the mislead- 
ing assertions of Dr. James Gairdner on the matter. 

Henry vin. had other popular forces behind him — the 

> ThamoB Ormmmar and ths BnglUh S^armaium {Saw Torkaod Iiondoa, 
1904), p. 91. 

• IMihomarif ^ Natimua BUtgrwph^^ wt. ” Wyoliffo,** Uitt. 918. 
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rooted dislike to the clergy which characterised a large 
mass of the people, the effects of the teaching of the 
Christian Humanists of England, and the spread of Lutheran 
opinions throughout the land. 

The Bishop of London, writing to Wolsey about tho 
proposal to try his Chancellor, Dr. Horsey, for complicity 
in the supposed murder of Richard Hunne, declared that 
if the Chancellor 

“ be tried by any twelve men in London, they be so, malici- 
ously set tn favorem haereticce pravitcUis that they will cast 
and condemn any clerk though he were as innocent as 
AbeL"» 

This dislike was not confined to the capitaL The Par- 
liaments showed themselves anti-clerical long before Henry 
liad thrown off his allegiance to Rome ; * and Englishmen 
could find no better term of insult to throw at the Scots 
than to call them “ Pope’s men.” * 

Nor should the work of the Christian Humanists be 
forgotten. The double tendency in their longings for a 
reformation of the abuses of superstition, of pilgrimages, 
of relic-worship, eta, may be seen in the lives of Sir 
Thomas More and of William Tyndala When the former 
saw that reform meant the breaking up of the mediteval 
Church, he became more and more conservativa But 
More in 1520 (Feb. 28th) could write to Lea that if the 
Pope (Leo x.) should withdraw bis approval of Erasmus’ 
Greek New Testament, Luther’s attaclu on the Holy See 
were piety itself compared with such a deed.* Tyndale, 
the favourite pupil of Dean Colet, on the other hand, 
went forward and earned the martyr’s crown. These 
Christian Humanists had expected much from Henry vni., 
whom they looked on as imbued with the New Learning ; 
and in the end perhaps they were not altogether mistaken. 
If the Biahop*» Bonk and the Kinjj^a Book be studied, it will 

^ L^UnamdFoport, ate. ii. i. p. 1. 

• iMf. ate. L pw Ml, II. L pp. SM. SS4, SM. 

* Md. L p. S7S. « IbU. III. p. SIS. 
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be seen that in both what is insisted upon is a reformation 
of conduct and a study of the Bible — quite in the spirit of 
Colet and of Erasmus. 

The writings of Luther found early entrance into 
England, and were read by King ^ and people. A long list 
of them, including six copies of his work De potestaU Papa, 
is to be found in the sales of the Oxford bookseller, John 
Dome,’ for 1520. Erasmus, writing to Oecolampadius (May 
16th, 1621), declares that there are many of Luther’s books 
in England, and hints that but for his exertions they would 
have been burnt.’ That was before Luther’s official con- 
demnation. On May 28tb, Silvester, Bishop of Worcester, 
wrote to Wolsey from Home announcing that the Cardinals 
hod agreed to declare Martin a heretic, and that a Bull was 
being prepared on the subject.* The Bull itself appeared 
in Borne on the 15 th of June; and thereafter our informa- 
tion about Luther's writings in England comes from 
evidence of endeavours to destroy them. Warham, the 
Archbishop 'Of Canterbury, wrote to Wolsey (March 8th, 
1621) that he had received letters from Oxford which 
declared that the University was infected with Lutheranism, 
and that the forbidden books were in circulation there.’ 
Indeed, most of the canons appointed to Wolsey 's new 
foundation of the Cardinal College were suspect. Cambridge 
was as bad, if not worse. Members of the University met 
at the White Horse Tavern to read and discuss Luther’s 
writings ; the inn was called ** Germany,” and those who 
frequented it ** the Germans.” Pope \jdo urged both the 
King and Wolsey to prevent the circulation of Lutheran 
literature ; and they did their best to obey. We read that 
on May 12th, 1621, Wolsey went in great state to St. 
Paul’s, and after various ceremonies mounted a scaffold, 
seated himself “ under a doth of estate,” and listened to a 
sermon preached by Bishop Fisher against Lutheran errora 

* LeiUn and Papon, eto. iii. p. 467. 

* Oarfard Hidorical Socidy, CclUetanea (Oxford, 1885), p. 164. 

* LeUtn mad Papon, oto. ill. p. 384. * Ibid. oto. ni. L p. 3ML 

* Ibid. Ul. p. 449. 
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At hia feet on the right side sat the Pope’s ambassadors 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and on tho loft side 
the imperial ambassadors and the Bishop of Durham. 
While the sermon was being preached, numbers of Lutheran 
books were burnt in a huge bonfire kindled hard by in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.^ The representatives of Pope and 
Emperor saw it all, and doubtless reported to their respect- 
ive Courts that Wolsey was doing his duty by Church and 
Empire. It may be doubted whether such theatrical 
exhibitions hindered the spread of Luther’s books in 
England or prevented them being read. 

All these things indicated a certain preparedness in 
England for the Beformation, and all meant that there was 
a strong national force behind Henry viii. when he at last 
made up his mind to defy Rome. 

Nor was a national separation from Rome so formid- 
able an affair as Dr. Gairdnor would have us believa Tho 
Papacy bad secularised itself, and European monarchs were 
accustomed to treat the Popes as secular princes. Tho 
ix>s8ibility of England breaking away from pat>al authority 
and erecting itself into a separate patriiireiiate umicr tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been thought probable 
before the divorce was talked about.* 

It was Henry himself who clung strenuously to tho 
conception of papal supremacy, and who advocated it in a 
manner only done hitherto by canonists of tho Roman 
Curia. Whatever be the secret reason which he gave to Sir 
Thomas More, and which silenced the latter’s remonstrances, 
it is evident that the validity of Henry’s marriage and the 
legitimacy of his children by Catharine of Aragon dcpcnderl 
on the Pope being in possession of the very fullest powers 
of dispensation. Henry had been married to Catharine 
under very peculiar circumstances, which might well 

* LeUera amd Papera^ etc. III. L p. 486. 

^ Ibid. IT., Preface, p. 170: **SofDe are of opinion that it (the Holj 
See) abonld not oontinne in Rome, leat the French King ahoulcl make a 
patriarch in hie kingdom and deny obedience to the aaid See, and tlie King 
of Kngd^i^ and all other Chriatian princee do the aame.'* 

31 ** 
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Boggest doubts about the validity of the marriage 
ceremony. 

The England of Henry viL was almost as much a 
satellite of Spain as Scotland was of France, and to make 
the alliance stiU stronger a marriage was arranged between 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Catharine the youngest of 
the three daughters of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
The Spanish Princess landed at Plymouth (October 2nd, 
1601), and the wedding took place in St. Paulas on Novem- 
ber 14th. But Prince Arthur died a few months afterwards 
(April 2nd, 1602), and Catharine became a widow. The 
circumstances of the two nations appeared to require more 
than ever the cementing of the alliance by intermarriage, 
and it was proposed from the side of Spain that the young 
widow should marry Henry, her brother-in-law, now Prince 
of Wales.^ Ferdinand brought pressure to bear on 
England by insisting that if this were not done Catharine 
should be sent back to Spain and the first instalment of 
her dowry (all that had been paid) returned. The two 
Kings then besieged the Pope, Julius ii., to grant a dis- 
pensation for the marriage. At first His Holiness was 
very unwilling to consent. Such a marriage had been 
branded as sin by canonical law, and the Pope himself had 
great doubts whether it was competent for him to grant a 
dispensation in such a case.* In the end he was persuaded 
to give it. The two young people had their own scruples 
of conscienca Ferdinand felt called ui)on to reason with 
his proposed son-in-law.* The confessor of his daughter 
was changed.^ The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
doubted whether the Pope could grant dispensation for 
what was a mortal sin in his eyes, was silenced.* The 
wedding took place (June 11th, 1509). 

* Spanisfi CaUndar, i. 267. 

' Pocock's lUcardM the B^ormatianf i. 1 ; LetUrt and Papen, cto. IT. 
iii. p. 2576. 

* Calendar ^ Spanish State Papers, ii. 8. 

* Ibid,, Preface, xiii. 

* Letters and ^pers, etc. iv. iii. p. 2579. A Qenerel Ooonoil had pfo* 
aotmoed egainat suoh a diapeoaatioo ; ibid, it. iiL p. 2868. 
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The marriage was in one sense singularly unfortunate. 
The first four children were either stillborn or died soon 
after birth ; and it was rumoured in Rome as early as 
1514 that Henry might ask to be divorced in order to 
save England from a disputed succession. Mary was bom 
in 1516 and survived, but all the children who came 
afterwards were either stillborn or died in early infancy. 
It became evident by 1525 that if Henry did not divorce 
bis wife he would have no male heir. 

There is no doubt that the lack of a male heir troubled 
Henry greatly. The English people had not been accus- 
tomed to a female sovereign ; it was currently, if errone- 
ously. reported in England that the laws of the land did 
not permit a woman to be sovereign, and such well- 
informed diplomatists as the Venetian Anibassadors believed 
the statement ; ^ and the Tudor dynasty was not so firmly 
settled on the throne that it could afford to look forward 
to a disputed succession. The King’s first idea was to ask 
the Pope to legitimise his illegitimate son tlie Duke of 
Richmond;* and Cardinal Canipeggio actually suggested 
that the Princess Mary sliould be married to her half- 
brother.* These projects came to an end with the death 
of the young Prince. 

There seems to be no reason for questioning the 
sincerity of Henry’s doubts alx>ut the b^gitiiuacy of his 
marriage with Catharine, or that ho actually looked upon 
the repeated destruction of his hoj>cs of a male heir as a 
divine punishment for the sin of that contract.^ Questions 
of national policy and impulses of passion quicken marvel- 
lously conscientious convictions, but they do not show that 
the convictions are not real. In the perplexities of bis 
position the shortest way out seemed to be to ask the 
Pope to declare that he had never been legally married to 

^ Calendar of Ver^lian StaU Paperu, J6g7~SS, p. 300. 

* LelUn and Papen, etc. IV. ii. p. 1360 ; Calendar of Spamiah Stain 
t^apere^ in. ii. 482. 109. 

^ Ibid. etc. IV. iL p. 2118; Icemmer. Monwnunla yatieana, p. 29. 

* Ibid. etc. nr. UL p. 2261. 
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Catharine. If he had scruples of conscience about his 
marriage with his brother's widow, this would end them ; 
if the fears of a disputed succession haunted him, he could 
marry again, and might hope for a son and a lawful heir 
whose succession none would dispute. Cardinal Wolsey 
adopted his master's plans, and the Pope was to be asked 
for a declaration that the marriage with Catharine had 
been no marriage at all. 

There entered, however, into all this, at what time it is 
not easy to determine, an element of sordidness which 
goes ill with asserted scruples of conscience and imperious 
necessities of State. Wolsey was astonished when he 
learned that Henry had made up his mind to marry Anne 
Boleyn, a lady whose station in life and personal reputation 
unfitted her for the ix)sition of Queen of England. It was 
Henry's inordinate, if not very long-lived, passion for this 
lady that put him in the wrong, and enabled the Pope to 
pose as the guardian of the public morality of Europe. 

It is plain that Henry viii. fully expected that the 
Pope would declare his first marriage invalid ; there was 
many a precedent for such action — two in Henry's own 
family ; ^ and the delay had nothing to do with the 
interests of public morality. The Pope was at the time 
practically in the power of Charles v., to whom his aunt, 
the injured Catharine, had appealed, and who had promised 
her his protection. One has only to study the phases of 
the protracted proceedings in the Divorce " and compare 
them with the contemporary situation in Italy to see that 
all that the Curia cared for was the success of the papal 
diplomacy in the Italian peninsula. The interests of 
morality were so little in his mind that Clement proposed 
to Henry more than once that the King might take a 
second wife without going through the formality of having 
his first marriage declared null and void.* This had been 

^ For the case of Mai 7 Tador, cf. iMtrt and Papers, ete. nr. iii. p. 
S610, of. IV. i. p. S*25 ; and for that of liargaret Tador, widow of Janiee 
nr., of. IV. ii. p. 182S. 

•LeUeremmdPiapere, ete. it. iii. pp. 2987, 8028, 8189. 
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the papal solution of the matter in an earlier instance, and 
Clement vil. saw no reasons why what had been allowed 
to a King of Spain should be denied to the King of 
England.^ He was prepared to tolerate bigamy, but not 
to thwart Charles, so long as the Emperor was master 
within Italy.* 

It is needless to follow the intricacies of the Divorce. 
The protracted proceedings were an object lesson for 
English statesmen. They saw a grave moral question — 
whether a man could lawfully marry his deceased' brother’s 
widow ; a matter vitally aflecting the welfare of the 
English people — the possibility of a disputed succession ; 
the personal wishes of a powerful, strong-willed, and 
choleric sovereign (for all Gonsideratious were present, 
not only the last) — all subjected to the shifting needs of a 
petty Italian prince. So far as England was concerned, 
the grave interest in the case ended when Campeggio 
adjourned the inquiry (July 23rd. 1629). Henry knew that 
he could not expect the Pope to give him what ho wanted ; 
and although his agents fought the case at lioine. he 
at once began preparing for the separation from papal 
jurisdiction. 

The English nobles, who had long chafed under the 
rule of Wolsey, took advantage of the great Minister's 
failure in the Divorce negotiations to press forward his 
downfall He was deprived of the Lord Chancellorship, 
which was given to Sir Thomas More, and was further 
indicted before the King's Bench for infringement of the 
law of PrcBmunire — an accusation to which he pleaded 
guilty.* 

Meanwhile Henry had taken measures to summon a 
Parliament; and in the interval between summons and 

* Calendar of Spanieh State Papere^ iL 879. 

* Letien and Pajieru, etc. iv. iii. pp. 2047, 2066. 

* The two sUtateo of Preemunire (1858, 1803) will be found In Gm nnd 
Hardy. Doeumente iiiuetraiive ef Bnglieh Chur^ Hidary (London. 1806). 
pp. 108. 1221, They forbid rabjecto taking pUinU cogniwblo in tbo King*! 
conr f to e o nrtn ontside tho raolm. nad tho — oond stotato m n iri pointod 
rofmnoe to tbo popol oourte. 
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Catharine. If he had scruples of conscience about his 
marriage with his brother's widow, this would end them ; 
if the fears of a disputed succession haunted him, he could 
marry again, and might hope for a son and a lawful heir 
whose succession none would dispute. Cardinal Wolsey 
adopted his master's plans, and the Pope was to be asked 
for a declaration that the marriage with Catharine had 
been no marriage at all. 

There entered, however, into all this, at what time it is 
not easy to determine, an element of sordidness which 
goes ill with asserted scruples of conscience and imperious 
necessities of State. Wolsey was astonished when he 
learned that Henry had made up his mind to marry Anne 
Boleyn, a lady whose station in life and personal reputation 
unfitted her for the ix)sition of Queen of England. It was 
Henry's inordinate, if not very long-lived, passion for this 
lady that put him in the wrong, and enabled the Pope to 
pose as the guardian of the public morality of Europe. 

It is plain that Henry viii. fully expected that the 
Pope would declare his first marriage invalid ; there was 
many a precedent for such action — two in Henry's own 
family ; ^ and the delay had nothing to do with the 
interests of public morality. The Pope was at the time 
practically in the power of Charles v., to whom his aunt, 
the injured Catharine, had appealed, and who had promised 
her his protection. One has only to study the phases of 
the protracted proceedings in the Divorce " and compare 
them with the contemporary situation in Italy to see that 
all that the Curia cared for was the success of the papal 
diplomacy in the Italian peninsula. The interests of 
morality were so little in his mind that Clement proposed 
to Henry more than once that the King might take a 
second wife without going through the formality of having 
his first marriage declared null and void.* This had been 

^ For the case of Mai 7 Tador, cf. iMtrt and Papers, ete. nr. iii. p. 
S610, of. IV. i. p. S*25 ; and for that of liargaret Tador, widow of Janiee 
nr., of. IV. ii. p. 182S. 

•LeUeremmdPiapere, ete. it. iii. pp. 2987, 8028, 8189. 
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Having made himself sure of the great mass of the 
laity, Henry next set himself to force the clergy into 
submission. He suddenly charged them all with being 
guilty of Proemunire because they had accepted the 
authority of Papal Legates within the kingdom ; and 
managed to extort a sum of £100,000, to be paid in 
live yearly instalments, by way of a fine from the clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury.^ At the same meeting of 
Convocation (1531) the clergy were conn)clled, under 
threat of the law of Prasmunire^ to declare that -the King 
was ** their singular protector and only supreme lord, and, 
as far as that is permitted by the law of Christ, the Supreme 
Head of the Church and of the clergy.” The ambiguity 
in the acknowledgment loft a loophole for weak consciences ; 
but the King was satisfied with the phrase, feeling confident 
that he could force his own interpretation of the acknow- 
leilginent on the Church. It is all the same,” Charles v.’s 
ambassador wrote to his master, "as far as the King 
is concerned, as if they had made no reservation ” * ; and, 
indeed, every bishop and clerk was compelled to sign the 
declaration without the reservation. 

This acknowledgment was, according to the King, simply 
a clearer statement of what was contained in the old 
statutes of Praemunire, and in all his subsequent 
ecclesiastical legislation he claimed that he was only 
giving eHect to the earlier laws of England. 

The Parliament of 1632 gave the King important 
assistance in forcing on the submission, not only of tlie 
clergy of England, but of the Pope, to his wishes. The 
Commons presented a petition complaining of various 
grievances affecting the laity in the working of the 
ecclesiastical courts, which was sent with a set of demands 
from the King to the Convocation. The result was the 
important resolution of Convocation (May 16th, 1532) 
which is called the SuJmission of the Clergy, where it is 

^ LtUm and Papen, «tc. v. 71. 

* IHd. etc. V. p. 47. Cha|Mijs thought that tha daolaratbia maita Um 
K ing ** Pops of England.** 
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Catharine. If he had scruples of conscience about his 
marriage with his brother's widow, this would end them ; 
if the fears of a disputed succession haunted him, he could 
marry again, and might hope for a son and a lawful heir 
whose succession none would dispute. Cardinal Wolsey 
adopted his master's plans, and the Pope was to be asked 
for a declaration that the marriage with Catharine had 
been no marriage at all. 

There entered, however, into all this, at what time it is 
not easy to determine, an element of sordidness which 
goes ill with asserted scruples of conscience and imperious 
necessities of State. Wolsey was astonished when he 
learned that Henry had made up his mind to marry Anne 
Boleyn, a lady whose station in life and personal reputation 
unfitted her for the ix)sition of Queen of England. It was 
Henry's inordinate, if not very long-lived, passion for this 
lady that put him in the wrong, and enabled the Pope to 
pose as the guardian of the public morality of Europe. 

It is plain that Henry viii. fully expected that the 
Pope would declare his first marriage invalid ; there was 
many a precedent for such action — two in Henry's own 
family ; ^ and the delay had nothing to do with the 
interests of public morality. The Pope was at the time 
practically in the power of Charles v., to whom his aunt, 
the injured Catharine, had appealed, and who had promised 
her his protection. One has only to study the phases of 
the protracted proceedings in the Divorce " and compare 
them with the contemporary situation in Italy to see that 
all that the Curia cared for was the success of the papal 
diplomacy in the Italian peninsula. The interests of 
morality were so little in his mind that Clement proposed 
to Henry more than once that the King might take a 
second wife without going through the formality of having 
his first marriage declared null and void.* This had been 

^ For the case of Mai 7 Tador, cf. iMtrt and Papers, ete. nr. iii. p. 
S610, of. IV. i. p. S*25 ; and for that of liargaret Tador, widow of Janiee 
nr., of. IV. ii. p. 182S. 

•LeUeremmdPiapere, ete. it. iii. pp. 2987, 8028, 8189. 
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Archbishop Warham, who had presided at the Convo- 
cation which made the submission of the clergy, died in 
August 1532; and Henry resolved that Craumer, not- 
withstanding his unwillingness, should succeed him as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Cranmer conscientiously 
believed that the royal supremacy was a good thing, and 
would cure many of the ecclesiastical evils which no 
appeals to the Pope seemed able to reform ; and he was 
also convinced that the marriage of Henry with Catharine 
bad been one for which not even the highest ecclesiastical 
authority could give a dispensation. He was prepared to 
carry out the King’s wishes in both respects. He could 
not be an acceptable Primate to the Roman Curia. Yet 
Henry, by threatening the Pope with the loss of the 
annates, actually comi)elIed him to send Bulls to England, 
and that with unusual speed, ratifying the api)ointmcut to 
the Primacy of a man who was known to believe in the 
nullity of the King’s marriage, and to be ready to give 
effect to his opinion ; and this at a time wlien the Parlia- 
ment of England had declared that the Primate's court 
was the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal for the English 
Church and people. The deed made the Curia really 
responsible for almost all that followed in England. For 
Parliament on March 30th, 1534, acting on the submission 
of the clergy, had passed an Act prohibiting %li appeals to 
Koine from the Archbishop’s court, and ordering that, if 
any appeals were taken, they must be to the King’s Court 
of Chancery. This was the celebrated Act of Restraint 
of Appeals.^ 

In the beginning of 1533 (Jan. 25th), Henry vni. 
was privately married to Anne Boleyn. He had taken 
the Pope’s advice in this one particular, to get married 
without waiting for the Divorce; but soon afterwards 
(April 5th) he got from the Convocation of Canterbury a 
document declaring tliat the Pope had no power to grant 
a dispensation in such a cose as the marriage of Henry 

‘ Qm And Hudj, Doeu ma Ut, €to. pw 196 ; th* imporUnt cUom ii on 
^ 19A 
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with Catharine ; ^ and the Act of Bestraint of Appeals had 
mode such a decision practically final so for as England 
was concerned. 

Cranmer was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury on 
March 30th, 1633. His opinions were known. He had 
been one of the Cambridge Germans ” ; he had freely con- 
sorted with Lutheran divines in Germany ; he had begun 
to pray in private for the abolition of the Pope's power in 
England as early as 1525 ; and it was not without reason 
that Cbapuys called him a Lutheran." * 

On April 11th, 1533, the new Primate asked the King 
to permit him to try the question of the Divorce before 
his own ecclesiastical court ; and leave was granted him on 
the following day, as the principal minister “ of our 
spiritual jurisdiction." * The trial was begun, and the court, 
acting on the decisions of Convocation two months earlier, 
which bad declared (1) that no dispensation could be given 
for a marriage with the widow of a brother provided the 
marriage had been consummated, and (2) that the marriage 
between Arthur and Catharine had been consummated, 
pronounced that the marriage between the King and 
Catharine of Aragon was null and void.^ This was 
followed by an inquiry about the marriage between the 
King and Anne Boloyn, which was pronounced valid, and 
preparations were made for the coronation of Queen Anne, 
which took place on June 1st, 1633.^ 

This act of defiance to Borne was at once resented by 
the Pope. The Curia declared that the marriage between 
Henry and Catharine was lawful, and a Bull was issued 
commanding Henry to restore Cattiarine and put away 
Anne within ten days on pain of excommunication ; which 
sentence the Emperor, all Christian Princes, and Henry’s 
own subjects were called upon to execute by force of arms.^ 
The action at Borne was answered from England by 

* LMen tmd Paptra, .to. Tl. pp. 145, 148 ; of. 318. 

* Rid, .to. Yi. p. 36. • Rid. Ti. p. 168. 

* Rid, VI. p. 831. * Rid. Tl. p. 348i. 

* ibid. VL p. 418. 
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the passing of several strong Acts of Parliament— ^11 in 
1534. They completed the separation of the Cliurch and 
people of England from the See of Rome. 

1. The Act forbidding the payment of annates to the 
Pope was again introduced^ and this time made absolute ; 
no annates were for the future to be sent to Rome as the 
first-fruits of any benefice. In the same Act new pro- 
visions were made for the appointment of Bisho])8 ; they 
were for the future to be elected by the Deans and Chapters 
on receiving a royal letter of leave and nomination.^ 

2. An Act forbidding the payment of Peter’s Pence 
to the Bishop of Rome ; forbidding all application to the 
Pope for dispensations ; and declaring that all such dis- 
pensations were to be sought for in the ecclesiastical 
courts within England.* 

3. The Act of Succession, which was followed by a 
second within the same year in which the nullity of the 
marriage of Henry with Catharine of Aragon was clearly 
stated, and Catharine was declared to be the “ Princc^M of 
Wales,” i.s. the widow of Arthur; which affirms tho 
validity of the King's marriage with Anno Boleyn, and 
declares that all the issue of that marriage are legitimate ; 
and which affirms that, failing male succession, tho crown 
falls to the Princess Elizabeth.* 

4. The Supremacy Act, winch declares that the King 
is rightfully the Supreme Head of the Church of England^ 
has been recognised as such by Convocation, and that it is 
within his powers to make ecclesiastical visitations and to 
redress ecclesiastical abuses.* 

6. The Treasons Act must also be included, inasmuch 
as one of its provisions is that it is treason to deny to the 
King any of his lawful titles (the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England being one), and that treason includes 
calling the King a heretic or a schismatic.* 

* Gm and Hard j, Do ew m f nU iliu&traiive of tho ETiotory of tho Mm yit ok 
Churchy p, 201 . 

* Ibid. p. 209. 

« Ibid. p. 243. 


• Ibid. pp. 232, 244. 

• Ibid. p. 247. 
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To complete the list, it is necessary to mention that 
the two Convocations of Canterbury and of York solemnly 
declared that the Boman Pontiff had no gieater juris- 
diction bestowed on him by God in the Holy Scriptures 
than any other foreign {jBxttrnui) Bishop ” — a declaration 
called the A}^urcitio7i of the Papal Supremacy hy the 
Clergy,^ 

This separation of the Church of England from Borne 
really meant that instead of there being a dual control, 
there was to be a single one only. The Kings of England 
had always claimed to have some control over the Church 
of their realm ; Henry went further, and insisted that he 
would share that supervision with no ona But it should 
be noticed that what he did claim was, to use the terms of 
canon law, the potestaa jurisdictionis^ not the potestas ordinis ; 
he never asserted his right to ordain or to control the 
sacraments. Nor was there at first any change in defini- 
tion of doctrines. The Church of England remained what 
it had been in every respect, with the exception that the 
Bishop of Koine was no longer recognised as the Epiecop’ive 
Vniversalie, and that, if appeals were necessary from the 
higliest eccle.sia8tical courts in England, they were not to 
be taken as formerly to Borne, but were to be settled in the 
King’s courts within the land of England. The power of 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the Church could scarcely 
be exercised by the King personally. Appeals could be 
settled by his judges in the law courts, but he required a 
substitute to exercise his power of visitation. This duty 
was given to Thomas Cromwell, who was made Vicar- 
General,* and the office to some small extent may be said 
to resemble that of the Papal Legate ; he represented the 
King as the Legate had represented the Pope. 

It was impossible, however, for the Church of England 
to maintain exactly the place which it had occupied. 
There was some stirring of Beformation life in the land. 
Cranmer had been early attracted by the writings of 
Luther; Thomas Cromwell was not unsympathetic, and, 

' Qm and Hardy, ate. p. 951. * Md. p. 966L 
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beflides, he had the idea that there would be some advantage 
gained politically by an approach to the German Pro- 
testanta There was soon talk about a sot of Articles 
which would express the doctrinal beliefs of the Church of 
England. It was, however, no easy matter to draft them. 
While Cranmer, Cromwell, and such new Bishops as 
Latimer, had decided leanings towards the theology of 
the Reformation, the older Bishops held strongly by the 
medioeval doctrines. The result was that, after pi-olonged 
consultations, little progress was made, and very .varying 
doctrines seem to have been taught, all of which tended 
to disi^eace. In the end, the King himself, to use his own 
words, ** was constrained to put his own pen to the book, 
and conceive certain articles which were agreed upon by 
Convocation as catholic and meet to bo set forth by 
authority.”^ They were published in 1636 under tlie 
title. Articles devised by the Kyrufs Highves Mnjestie to 
stablysh Christen quietnes, and were ordered to be read 
“ plainly ” in the churches.* They came to be called the 
Ten Articles^ the first doctrinal symbol of the Church of 
England. 

According to the preface, they were meant to secure, 
by royal authority, unity and concord in religious beliefs, 
and to repress and utterly extinguish all dissent and discord. 
Foxe the Martyrologist describes them very accurately as 
meant for " weaklings newly weaned from their mother’s 
milk of Rome.” Five deal with doctrines and five with 
ceremonies. The Bible, the Three Creeds (AjioBtles’, 
Nicene, and Atbanosian), and the doctrinal decisions of 
the first four (Ecumenical Councils, are to bo regarded as 
the standards of orthodoxy \ baptism is necessary for 
salvation — children dying in infancy ” shall undoubtedly 
be saved thereby, and eUe not ” ; the Sacrament of Penance 
is retained with confession and absolution, which are de- 
clared to be expedient and necessary; the substantial, 
real, corporeal Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood under 
the form of Bread and Wine in the Eucharist is taught; 

‘ L wtim amd F a p e n , afte. xi. p. 445. * JbitL xi. pp. 80, 445. 
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taith as well aa charity is necessary to salvation ; Images 
are to remain in the churches ; the saints and the Bles^ 
Virgin are to be reverenced as intercessors ; the saints are 
to be invoked ; certain rites and ceremonies, such as clerical 
vestments, sprinkling with holy water, carrying candles on 
Candlemas Day, and sprinkling ashes on Ash-Wednesday, 
are good and laudable ; the doctrines of Purgatory and of 
prayers for the dead were not denied, but people were 
warned about them. It should be noticed that while the 
three Sacraments of Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance 
are retained, no mention is made of the other four, and 
that this is not unlike what Luther taught in the Babylonian 
Captivity of tke Church of Chinst\ that while the Real 
Presence is maintained, nothing is said about Transub- 
stanbiation; that while images are retained in churches, 
all incensing, kneeling, or offering to images is forbidden ; 
that while saints and the Virgin may be invoked as inter- 
cessors, it is said that it is a vain superstition to believe 
that any saint can be more merciful than Christ Himself ; 
and that the whole doctrine of Attrition and Indulgences 
is paralysed by the statement that amendment of life is a 
necessary part of Penance. 

It is only when these Articles are read along with the 
/ryu7u;^ums issued in 1536 and 1538 that it can be fully 
seen how much they were meant to wean the people, if 
gradually, from the gross superstition which disgraced the 
popular mediaeval religion. If this be done, they seem 
an attempt to fulfil the aspirations of Christian Humanists 
like Dean Colet and Erasmus. 

After warning the clergy to observe all the laws made 
for the abolition of the papal supremacy, all those insisting 
on the supremacy of the King as the supreme Head of 
the Church of England," and to preach against the Pope’s 
usurped power within the realm of England, the Injunctiofio 
proceed to say that the clergy are to expound the Ten 
Articles to their people. In doing so they are to explain 
why BuperfiuouB holy days ought not to be observed ; they 
are to exhort their people against such superstitions aa 
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imageB^ relios, and priestly miracleB. They are to tell them 
that it is best to keep God's commandments, to fulfil His 
works of charity, to provide for their families, and to 
bestow upon the poor the money they often lavish on 
pilgrimages, images, and relics. They are to see that 
parents and teachers instruct children from their earliest 
years in the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ton Com- 
mandments. They are to be careful that the sacraments 
are duly and reverently administered within thoir parishes, 
are to set an example of moral living, and arei to give 
themselves to the study of the Scriptures. The second 
set of InjunctiofiB (1638) goes further. The clergy are 
told to provide “ one whole Bible of the largest volume in 
English,” which is to be set somewhere in the church 
where the parishioners can most easily read it; and they 
are to beware of discouraging any man from perusing it, 
" for it is the lively word of God that every Christian man 
is bound to embrace and follow.” They are to preach 
a sermon at least every quarter, in which they are to 
declare the very gospel of Christ, and to exhort the people 
to the works of charity, mercy, and faith especially pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures. They are to warn them against 
trusting to fancies entirely outside of Scripture, such as 
** wandering to pilgrimages, offering of money or candles to 
images or relics, kissing or licking the same, and saying 
over a number of beads or suchlike su^ierstilions.” They 
are not to permit candles, tapers, or images of wax to be 
placed before the images in the churches, in order to avoid 
** that most detestable offence of idolatry.” ^ 

The Ten Articles thus authoritatively expounded are 
anything but “ essentially Bomish with the Pope left out 
in the cold.” They are rather an attempt to construct a 
brief creed which a pliant Lutheran and a pliant Romanist 
might agree upon — a singularly successful attempt, and 
one which does great credit to the theological attainments 
of the English King. 

* Th. two Mta of Imjuneliona rnn printwl in Om ond Honly'. Doc mm t t i Ut 
HhutrmUm tfikt Bitton BmtftUh Chtuxk, fp. 369, 37t. 
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It was thought good to have a brief manual o 
religious instruction to place in the hands of the Iowa 
cleigy and of the people, perhaps because the Ten Artick 
were not always well received. A. committee of divines 
chiefly Bishops,^ were appointed to " compile certain rudi 
ments of Christianity and a Catechism." * The result wa« 
a small book, divided into four parts — an exposition oi 
the Apostles* Creed, of the seven Sacraments, of the Ten 
Commandments, of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ave Maria. 
Two other parts were added from the Ten Articles — one on 
Justiflcation, for which faith is said to be necessary; and 
the other on Purgatory, which is stoutly denied. Great 
difficulties were experienced in the compilation, owing to 
the “ great diversity of opinions " * which prevailed among 
the compilers; and the book was a compromise between 
those who were stout for the old faith and those who were 
keen for the new ; but in the end all seemed satisfied with 
their work. The chief difference between its teaching and 
that of the Ten Articles is that the name sacmment is 
given to seven and not three of the chief ceremonies of 
the mediaeval Church ; but, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of Purgatory is denied. It was expected that the King 
would revise the book before its publication,* but ho “ had 
no time convenient to overlook the great pains " bestowed 
upon it.* Drafts of an imprimatur by the King have 
been found among the State Papers,* but the book was 
finally issued in 1537 by the " Archbishops and Bishops 
of England," and was therefore popularly called the 
Bishops* Book, All the clergy were ordered ** to read 
aloud from the pulpit every Sunday a portion of this book " 
to their people.^ The Catechism appears to have been 
published at the same time, and to have been in large 
request.* 

* The liet of memhen ie given in Lettern and Papers, eta xii. ii. p. 

* Letters and Papers, xii. ii. p. 165 (Poxe Hertford to Buotr), 

* IHd, eta xii. ii. p. 122. 

^Jhid XII. ii. pp. 118, 122, 162. 

* Ibid. XII. it p. 228. • Ibid, xir. ii. p. 228. 

V Ibid. XU. iL 252, 2M. • Ibid. xii. iL p. 884 
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Henry vni. afterwards revised the Bishop^ Book 
m.^.r>r.Iing to his own ideaa The revision was publislied 
in 1543, and was known as the King's Book.^ 

Perhaps the greatest boon bestowed on the people of 
England by the Ten Articles and the Injunctions which 
enforced them was the permission to read and hear rcn«l 
a version of the Bible in their own tongua For the 
vernacular Scriptures had been banned in England as they 
had not been on the Continent, save perhaps during the 
Albigensian persecution. The seventh of the Constilutions 
of Thomas Arundel ordains “ that no one hereafter traue- 
lates into the English tongue or into any other, on his own 
authority, the text of Holy Scripture either by way of 
book, or booklet, or tract" This constitution was directed 
against Wiclif's translation, which had been severely 
]>ro8cribed. That version, like so many others during the 
Middle Ages, had been made from the Vulgate. But 
Luther’s example had fired the heart of William lyndale 
to give his countrymen an English version translated 
directly from the Hebrew and the Greek originals. 

Tyndale was a distinguished scholar, trainc<l first at 
Oxford and then at Cambridge. When at the forraor 
University he had belonged to that circle of leanicd and 
pious men who had encouraged Erasmus to completo his 
critical text of the New Testament. He know, as did 
More, that Erasmus desired that the weakest woman should 
be able to read the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
that the husbandman should sing portions of them to 
himself as he followed the plough ; that the weaver should 
bum them to the tune of his shuttle; and that the 
traveller should beguile the tedium of the road by repeating 
their stories ; and he did not, like More, turn his back on 
the ennobling enthusiasms of his youth.* 


'Cnnmer’i MUeeHaneonu fTrUings and LeUan 
Cambridge, 1846), pp. 88-114, conUln* Correetiont the MU^um 
CKTiUiaTuaniXha BUhopd Bode) by Henry VIU., vrith Arehbtehop Cranmero 

• Aa llu u Jan. 1683 we find him writing : •• Let u* agiUU for the nm 
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Tjndale found that he could not attempt his task in 
England. He went to Germany and began work in 
Cologne ; but, betrayed to the magistrates of that centre of 
German Romanism, he fled to Worms. There he flnished 
the translation of the New Testament, and printed two 
editions, one in octavo and the other in quarto— the latter 
being enriched with copious marginal notes. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities in England had early word of this trans- 
lation, and by Nov. 3rd, Archbishop Warham was exerting 
himself to buy and destroy as many copies as he could get 
hold of both in England and abroad ; and, thanks to his 
exertions, Tyndale was supplied with funds to revise his 
work and print a corrected edition. This version was 
welcomed in England, and passed secretly from hand to 
hand. It was severely censured by Sir Thomas More, 
not because the work was badly done, but really because 
it was so scholarly. The faithful translation of certain 
words and sentences was to the reactionary More "a 
mischievous perversion of those writings intended to 
advance heretical opinion ^ and, strange to say, Dr. James 
Gairdner seems to agree with him.* Tyndale’s version had 
been publicly condemned in England at the Council called 
by the King in 1530 (May), and copies of his book had 
been publicly burnt in St. Faurs Churchyard, while he 
himself had been tracked like a wild beast by emissaries 
of the English Government in the Netherlands. 

Cranmer induced Convocation in 1534 to petition for 
an English version of the Bible, and next year Cromwell 
persuaded Miles Coverdale to undertake his translation in 
1635. It was made from the Vulgate with some assist- 

of Soripture in tlie mother- tongue, and for learning in the UniTersities. • . • 
I never eltere^l a eyllable of God's Word myself, nor would, against mj 
oonsoience" {LttUnand Papers^ etc. vi. p. 184). 

’ Cf. Tyndale'a answer to Sir Thomas More*a animadversions, IFbrfts 
(Day's edition), p. 118. 

* Cf. Pollaid's excellent and trenchant note, CVamnsr and the Xngliak 
Jttf9rmatum (New York and London, 1904), p. 110 i Gairdner, The Engluk 
Church in the Sixteenth Century^ Jivm the Aeeemian cf Henry Fiii. Is the 
Death cf Hary (London, 1902), pp. 190-91. 
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ance from Luther’s version, and was much inferior to the 
proscribed version of Tyndale ; but it had a large private 
sale in England, and the King was induced to license it to 
enable the clergy to obey the Injunctions of 1686, which 
had ordered a copy of the English Bible to be placed in all 
the churches before August 1537.^ 

The Archbishop, however, had another version in view, 
which he sent to Cromwell (Aug. 1537), saying that he 
liked it better than any other translation, and hoped it 
would be licensed to be read freely until the Bishops could 
set forth a better, which lie believes will not be until after 
Doomsday. This version was practically Tyndale’s. 

Tyndale had entrusted one of his friends, Rogers, 
with his translation of the Old Testament, 6nishc<l as far 
as the Book of Jonah, and with his complete version of 
the New Testament. Rogers had taken Tyndale's New 
Testament, his Old Testament as far as the Book of 
Chronicles, borrowed the remaining jx)rtion of the Old 
Testament from Coverdale's vci'sion, ancl printed them 
with a dedication to the King, signed Thomas Matthew.* 
This was the edition recommended by Cranmer to Cromwell, 
which was licensed. The result was that Tyndale's Now 
Testament (the same version whicli had been denounced 
as pernicious, and which had been publicly burnt only a 
few years before) and a large j»art of his Old Testament 
were publicly introduced into the i>ariHh churches of 
England, and became the foundation of all succeeding 
translations of the Bible into the English language.* On 
reconsideration, the translation was found to be rather too 
accurate for the Government, and some changes (certainly 
not corrections) were made in 1638—39. Thus altered, 
the translation was known as the Great Bible ^ and, because 
Cranmer wrote the preface, as Cranmer's Bibl&* This 

^ LeUen and Paper§, etc. Xll. IL p. 174. 

* NcUional Diciicnary of Biography^ art. ** Bogere.^ 

* The excellence of TymUle'i vemion ia shown by the fact that many oi 
his renderings bare been adopted in the Rerised Version. 

^ Dixon, Hialmy ^ tks Cknnik qf E m g ian d (London, 1878, etc.), II. 78. 
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was the version, the Bihle " of the largest volume which 
was ordered to be placed in the churches for the people 
to read, and portions of which were to be read from the 
pulpit every Sunday, according to the Injunctions of 1538. 

From 1633 on to the middle of 1539, there was a 
distinct if slow advance in England towards a real Beforina- 
tion ; then the progress was arrested, if the movement did 
not become decidedly retrograde. It seems more than 
probable that if Henry had lived a few years longer, 
there would have been another attempt at an advance. 

Part of the advance had been a projected political and 
religious treaty with the German Protestants. Neither 
Henry viii. nor John Frederick of Saxony appears to 
have been much in earnest about an alliance, and from 
the English King’s instructions to his envoys it would 
appear that his chief desire was to commit the German 
divines to an approval of the Divorce.^ Luther was 
somewhat scornful, and seems to have penetrated Henry’s 
design.* The German theologians had no doubt but that 
the marriage of Henry with Catharine was one which 
sliould never have taken place ; but they all held that, once 
made, it ought not to be broken.* Determined efforts were 
made to capture the sympathies of Melanchthon. Bishop 
Foxe, selected as the theological ambassador, was instructed 
to take him presents to the value of £70.^ His books 
were placed on the course of study for Cambridge at 
Cromwell’s order.* Henry exchanged complimentary letters, 
and graciously accepted the dedication of Melanchthon’s 
De Locis Communibus.^ An embassy was despatched, 
consisting of Foxe, Bishop elect of Hereford ; Heath. 
Archdeacon of Canterbury ; and Dr. Barnes, an English 
divine, who was a pronounced Lutheran. They met the 
Protestant Princes at Schmalkald and had long discussions. 

1 LeUert and Papan^ eto. ix. p. 60. * Ibid, ix. 110. 

* Ibid, X. p. 234 ; of. De Wette, Dr, Mariin Lnihm etc. It. 

p. 668. 

« Ibid, IX. p. 72 ; of. p. 70. 

• Md, IX. pp. 74, 76, 166, ill. 


• Ibid, IX. p. 208. 
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The confederated Princes and Henry found themselves in 
agreement on many points : they would stoutly disown 
the primacy of the Pope; they would declare that they 
would not be bound by the decrees of any Council which 
the Pope and the Emperor might assemble; and they 
would pledge each other to get their Bishops and preachers 
to declare them null and void. The German Princes 
were quite willing to give Henry the title of “ Defender 
of the Schmalkald League.*' But they insisted as the 
first articles of any alliance that the English Church and 
King must accept the theology of the Augsburg Confession 
and adopt the ceremonies of the Lutheran Church ; and 
on these rocks of doctrine and ritual the ])ro|x)8ed alliance 
was shattered.^ The Germans had their own private 
view of the English Beformation under Henry viii., which 
was neither very flattering nor quite accurate. 

** So far the King has l)ecome Lutheran, that, because 
the Pope has refused to sanction his divorce, he has ordered, 
on penalty of deiith, that every one shall believe and preach 
that not the Pope but himself is the head of the universal 
Church. All other jmpistry, monasteries, mass, indulgences, 
and intercessions for the dead, are pertinaciously adhered 
to.”* 


The English embassy went from Schmalkald to 
Wittenberg, where they met a number of divines, including 
Luther and Melanchthon, and proceeded to discuss the 
question of doctrinal agreement. Melanchthon had gone 
over the Augsburg Confession, and produced a scries of 
articles which presented all that the Wittenberg theologians 
could concede, and Luther had revised the draft.* Both 
the Germans were charmed with the learning and courtesy 
of Archdeacon Heath. Bishop Foxe “ had tlie manner 
of prelates," says Melanchthon, and his learning did not 

* LeUers and Papen, etc. IZ. pp. 844-48. 

* Ibid. z. p. 38. 

* These erticlee hare been printed with a good historical introdnoUon bj 
Profeam MenU of Jena, Die fP'iiienbergtr AriikU van 16S6 (Leipdg, 1806). 
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impress the Oermans.^ The conference came to nothing. 
Henry did not care to accept a creed ready made for him, 
and thought that ecclesiastical ceremonies might differ in 
different countries. He was a King “ reckoned somewhat 
learned, though unworthy," he said, and having so many 
learned men in his realm, he could not accept at any 
crmture's hand the observing of his and the realm's 
faith; but he was willing to confer with learned men 
sent from them.” * 

Before the conference at Wittenberg had come to an 
end, Henry believed that he had no need for a German 
alliance. The ill-used Queen Catharine, who, alone of all 
persons concerned in the Divorce proceedings, comes out 
unstained, died on Jan. 7tb, 1636. Her will contained 
the touching bequest : ** To my daughter, the collar of 
gold which I brought out of Spain ” •—out of Spain, 
when she came a fair young bride to marry Prince Arthur 
of England thirty-five years befora 

There is no need to believe that Henry exhibited the 
unseemly manifestations of joy which his enemies credit 
him with when the news of Catharine's death was brought 
to him, but it did free him from a great dread. He read 
men and circumstances shrewdly, and he knew enough of 
Charles v. to believe that the Emperor, after his aunt's 
death, and when he had no flagrant attack on the family 
honour of his house to protest against, would not make 
himself the Pope's instrument against England. 

Henry had always maintained himself and England 
by balancing France against the Empire, and could in 
addition weaken the Empire by strengthening the German 
Protestants. But in 1539, France and the Emperor 
had become allies, and Henry was feeling himself very 
insecura It is probable that the negotiations which 
led to Henry's marriage with Anne of Cloves were due 
to this new danger. On the other hand, there bad 
been discontent in England at many of the actions 

^ LtUm amd eta. x. p. 98 ; of. 68, 97, 108. 

^IbuL IX. p. 846. ■ IbuL X. p. 16. 
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which were supposed to come from the advance towards 
Reformation. 

Henry vm. had always spent money lavishly. His 
father^s immense hoards had disappeared, while England, 
under Wolsey, was the paymaster of Europe, and the 
King was in great need of funds. In England as else- 
where the wealth of the monasteries seemed to have boon 
collected for the purpose of supplying an empty royal 
exchequer. A visitation of monasteries was ordered, under 
the superintendence of Thomas Cromwell ; and, ih order to 
give him a perfectly free hand, all episcopal functions 
were for the time being suspended. The visitation dis- 
closed many scandalous things. It was followed by the 
Act of Parliament (1536) for The Dissolution of the Iassot 
MonjOsterUsy The lands of all monasteries whoso annual 
rental was less than £200 a year were given to the 
King, as well as all the ornaments, jewels, and other goods 
belonging to them. The dislodged monks and nuns were 
either to be taken into the larger bouses or to receive 
some measure of support, and the heads were to get 
pensions sufficient to sustain them. The lands thus acquired 
might have been formed into a great crown estate yielding 
revenues large enough to permit taxation to be dis- 
pensed with ; but the King was in need of ready money, 
and he had courtiers to gratify. The convent lands 
were for the most part sold cheaply to courtiers, and 
the numbers and power of the county families were 
largely increased. A new visitation of the remaining 
monasteries was begun in 1538, this time accomfianied 
with an inquiry into superstitious practices indulged 
in in various parts of the country, and notorious relics 
were removed. They were of all sorts — part of St. 
Peter’s hair and bcarf ; stones with which St. Stephen 
was stoned ; the hair shirt and bones of St. Thomas the 
martyr ; a crystal containing a little quantity of Our 
Lady’s milk, ** with two other bones ” ; the “ principal 
relic in Elngland, an angel with one wing that brought to 
I The Act ie priiitorl io Gee en*] H -rdy, DoeumefUe, etc. p. 267. 
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Caveraham (near Beading) the spear's head that pierced 
the side of our Saviour on the cross " ; the ear of Maicbus, 
which St. Peter cut off ; a foot of St. Philip at Winchester 
•• covered with gold plate and (precious) stones ” ; and so 
forth.^ Miraculous images were brought up to London 
and their mechanism exix>sed to the crowd, while an 
eloquent preacher thundered against the superstition : 

The bearded crucifix called the ‘ Bood of Grace ’ (was 
brought from Maidstone, and) while the Bishop of Bochester 
preached it turned its head, rolled its eyes, foamed at the 
mouth, and shed tears, — in the presence, too, of many other 
famous saints of wood and stone . . . the satellite saints of 
the Kentish image acted in the same way. It is expected 
that the Virgin of Walsingham, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and other images will soon perform miracles also in 
the same place ; for the trickery was so thoroughly 
exposed that every one was indignant at the monks and 
impostors.’* • 

A second Act of Parliament followed, which vested all 
monastic property in the King ; and this gave the King 

^ Letten and Papers, etc. xiii. ii. pp. 30, 78, 147» 165. In Letters and 
Papers, eto. xiv. i. p. 153, there u an official account of the Engli.sh 
Reformation under Henry viii., in which there ia the following (p. 155): 
"Touching images set in the churches, as books of the unlearned, though 
they are not necessary, but rather give occasion to Jews, Turks, and Saracens 
to think we are idolaters, the King tolerates them, except those about which 
idolatry has been committed. . . . Our Lady of Worcester, when her gar- 
ments were taken off, was found to be the similitude of a bishop, like a 
giant, almost ten feet long ; . . . the roods at Bozelegh and other places, 
which moved their eyes and lips when certain keys and strings were ^nt or 
pulled in secret places — images of this sort the King has caused to be voided 
and committed other as it was convenient, following the example of King 
Hezekiah, who destroyed the brazen serpent. Shrines, copses, and 
reliquaries, so called, have been found to be feigned things, as the blood of 
Christ was but a piece of red silk enclosed in a thick glass of crystalline, 
and in another place oil coloured of sanpuis draconis, instead of the milk of 
Our Latly a piece of chalk or ceruse. Our Lady's girdle, the verges of 
Moses and Aaron, eto., and more of the Holy Cross than three cars may 
cany, the King has therefore caused to be taken away and the abusive 
pieces burnt, and the doubtAil sort hidden away honestly for fear of 
idolatry.*' 

* Md, xiil. i. 3SS-84, l^iekoias Partridgs to Ballinger (April 12th)L 
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possession not only of huge estates, but also of an immense 
quantity of jewels and precious metals.^ The shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, when “ disgarnished " yielded, it is 
said, no fewer than twenty-six cartloads of gold and 
silver.* 

This wholesale confiscation of monastic property, 
plundering of shrines, and above all the report that Henry 
had ordered the bones of St. Thomas of Canterbury to be 
burned and the ashes scattered to the winds, determined 
Pope Paul 111. to renew (Dec. 17th, 1638) the execution 
of his Bull of excommunication (Aug. 30th, 1535), which 
had been hitherto suspended. It was declared that the 
Bull might be published in St. Andrews or **in oppido 
Calistrensi in Scotland, at Diej^pe or Boulogne in France, 
or at Tuam in Ireland.* The Pope knew that he could not 
get it published in England itself. 

The violent destruction of shrines and pilgrimage 
places, which had been holiday resorts as well as places of 
devotion, could not fail to create some popular uneasiness, 
and there were other and probably deeper roots of dis- 
content. England, like other nations, had been Buflering 
from the economic changes which were a feature of the 
times. One form peculiar to England was that wool- 
growing had become more profitable than keeping stock 
or raising grain, and landed proprietors were enclosing 
commons for pasture land and letting much of their arable 
land lie fallow. The poor men could no longer graze their 
beasts on the commons, and the substitution of pasture for 
arable land threw great numbers out of employment. 
They had to sell the animals they could no longer feed, 
and did not see how a living could be earned ; nor had 
they the compensation given to the disbanded monka 
The pressure of taxation increased the prevailing distress. 

^ Tfu Aftfw ike ZHeaoluiion ^ ike ChreaUr McmuUrUe is printed In Gee 
end Herdy, DoeumenU^ etc. p. 281. 

XIII. ii. p. 49. 

^ LeUere and Papere, etc. xiil. it p. 469. **In opptdo Celietrenei ** is 
probably *'at Coldstream** ; Beaton had been made a Cardinal to be ready 
to make the pnblioation. 
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Kisings took plaoe in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Linooln- 
uhire, and the insurgents marched singing : 

^Christ crucified. 

For Thy woundes wide^ 

Us commons guyde. 

Which pilgrims be^ 

Through Qodes graces 
For to purehache. 

Old wealth and peaz 
Of the Spiritual itie.**^ 

In their demands they denounced equally the contempt 
shown for Holy Mother Church, the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the spoliation of shrines, the contempt shown 
to “ Our Ladye and all the saints,** now taxes, the enclosure 
of commons, the doing away with use and wont in tenant 
rights, the branding of the Lady Mary as illegitimate, 
King*s counsellors of ** low birth and small estimation,** and 
the five reforming Bishops — Cranmer and Latimer being 
considered as specially objectionable.* The Yorkshire 
Rising was called the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The insurgents or ** pilgrims ** were not more consistent 
than other people, for they plundered priests to support 
their “ army ** ; * and while they insisted on the primacy of 
the Bishop of Borne, they had no wish to see his authority 
re-established in England They asked the King to admit 
the Pope to be head of spiritual things, giving spiritual 
authority to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, so 
that the said Bishop of Rome have no further meddling.*’* 

The insurrections were put down, and Henry did not 
cease his spoliation of shrines and monasteries in conse- 
quence of their protests ; but the feelings of the people 
made known by their proclamations, at the conferences held 
between their leaders and the representatives of authority, 
and by tlio examination of prisoners and suspected persons, 
must have suggested to his shrewd mind whether the 

• Lettm and Pktpen, etc. xi. p. 805. 

• nkL XI. pp. 288, 272, 855, 85S, 477, 504. 507. 

• IbuL XI. 288. « Ibid, XI. 477. 
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Reformation was not being pressed onward too hastily for 
the great majority of the English laity. England did not 
produce in the sixteenth century a great spiritual leader in- 
spired by a prophetic conviction that he was speaking the 
truth of God^ and able to create a like conviction in the 
hearts of his neighbours, while he was never so far before 
them that they could not easily follow him step by slop. 
The King cried halt ; and when Cromwell insisted on Ids 
plan of alliance with the Protestants of the Continent of 
luirope, he went the way of all the counsellors of Henry 
who withstood their imperious master (July 28th, 1640). 

But this is to anticipate. Negotiations were still in 
progress with the Lords of the Schinalkuld League in the 
spring of 1539/ and the King was thinking of cementing 
his connection with the German Lutherans by marrying 
Anne of Cloves* the sister-in-law of John Frederick of 
Saxony. The Parliament of 1539 (April 28th to June 
28th) saw the beginnings of the change. Six questions 
were introduced for discussion : 

Whether there be in the sacrament of the altar tran- 
substantiation of the substance of bread and wine into the 
substance of flesh and blood or not 7 Whether priests may 
marry by the law of God or not? Whether the vow of 
chastity of men and women bindeth by the law of God or 
not 7 Whether auricular confession necessary by the 
law of God or not 7 Whether private Masses may stand 
with the Word of God or not 7 Whether it be necessary 
by the Word of God that the sacrament of the altar should 
be administered under both kinds or not 7 " * 

The opinions of the Bishops were divided ; but the lay 
members of the House of Lords evidently did not wish any 
change from the mediaeval doctrines, and believed that no 
one could be such a wise theologian as their King when 
he confounded the Bishop with bis stores of learning. 
**We of the temporalitie,** wrote one who was present, 
” have been all of one opinion ... all England have cause 

* htlUn md Papen, »ta. ZIT. L S44. 

•JHd. znr. L 191, 192, SS7. * Ibid. xir. L f. 499. 
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to thank God and most heartily to rejoice of the King’s 
most godly proceedings.” ^ So Parliament enacted the ^ 
Articles Act} a ferocious statute commonly called "the 
bloody whip with six strings.” To deny transubstantiation 
or to deprave the sacraments was to be reckoned heresy, 
and to be punished with burning and confiscation of goods. 
It was made a felony, and punishable with death, to teach 
that it was necessary to communicate in both kinds in the 
Holy Supper; or that priests, monks, or nuns vowed to 
celibacy might marry. All clerical marriages which had 
been contracted wore to be dissolved, and clerical in- 
continence was punishable by loss of property and benefice. 
Special commissions were issued to hold quarterly sessions 
in every county for the enforcement of the statute. The 
official title of the Act was An Act abolishing Diversity of 
Opinion. The first commission issued was for the county 
of London, and at the first session five hundred persons 
were indicted within a fortnight. The law was, however, 
much more severe than its enforcement. The five hundred 
made their submission and received the King’s pardon. It 
was under this barbarous statute that so-called heretics 
were tried and condemned during the last years of the 
reign of Henry viu. 

Tlie revival of mediaeval doctrine did not mean any 
difference in the strong anti-papal policy of the English 
King. It rather became more emphatic, and Henry spoke 
of the Pope in terms of the greatest disrespect. " That 
most persistent idol, enemy of all truth, and usurpator of 
Princes, the Bishop of Rome,” " that cankered and venomous 
serpent, Paul, Bishop of Rome,” are two of his phrases.* 
The Aei of the Six Statutes made Lutherans, as previous 
Acts had made Papists, liable to capital punishment ; but 
while Cromwell remained in power he evidently was able 
to hinder its practical execution. Cromwell, however, was 
soon to fall. Ho seemed to be higher in favour than ever. 

* Lcttm and Papm^ eto. xiv. i. p. 476. 

* Gee and Hardy, Doeumenis, ete. p. 303. 

* LetUn and Fapert^ ato. xiv. L pp. 340, 430. 
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He had almost forced his policy on his master^ and the 
marriage of Henry with Anne of Clevea (Jan. 6th, 1640) 
seemed to be his triumph. Thou Henry struck suddenly 
and remoraelessly as usual. The Minister was iniiHMichod, 
and condemned without trial. He was executed (July 
28 th); and Anne of Cloves was got rid of on the ])lea of 
pre-contract to the son of the Duke of Lorraine (July 9th). 
It was not the fault of Gardiner, the sleuth-liound of the 
reaction, that Cranmer did not share the fate of the 
Minister. Immediately after the execution of Cromwell 
(July 30th), the King gave a brutal exhibition of his 
position. Three clergymen of Lutheran views, Barnos, 
Garret, and Jerome, were burnt at Smitlifield ; and three 
Romanists were beheaded and tortured for denying the 
K/ng’s spiritual supremacy. 

Henry hod kept himself ostontatioiisly free from 
/esponsibility for the manual of doctrine entitled Institution 
of a Christian Man Perhaps he believed it too advanced 
for his people ; it was at all events too advanced for the 
theology of the iStx Articles ; another manual was needed, 
and was published in 1543 (May 19tl)). It was entitled 
A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian 
Man ; set forth by the King* s Majesty of England, 

It was essentially a revision of the former manual, and 
may have been of composite authorsliip. Cranmer was 
believed to have written the chapter on faith, and it was 
revised by Convocation. The King, who issucMl it himself 
with a preface commending it, declared it to bo a true 
and perfect doctrine for all people." It contains an 
exposition of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and of some selected passages of Scriptura. Its 
chief difference from the former manual is that it teaches 
unmistakably the doctrines of Transuhstantiation, the Invoca- 
tion of Saints^ and the Celibacy of the Clergy. It may be 
said that it very accurately represented the theology of the 
majority of Englishmen in the year 1543. For King and 
people were not very far apart. They both clung to 
medimval theology ; and they both detested the Papacy, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VI.* 

When Henry viii. died, in 1547 (Jan. 28th), Uio situa- 
tion in England was diflUcult for those who came after 
him. A religious revolution had been half accom- 
plished ; a social revolution was in progress, creating 
popular ferment ; evicted tenants and uncloistcred monks 
formed raw material for revolt ; the treasury was empty, 
the kingdom in debt, and the coinage debased. The kingly 
authority had undermined every other, and the King was a 
child. The new nobility, enriched by the simils of the 
Church, did not command hereditary respect; and the 
Council which gathered round the King was torn by rival 
factions.* 

Henry viii. had died on a Friday, hut his death was 

^ SouRCRS in addition to thofte given on p. 818 : Oaleniar of Stale Papen, 
Damedic SerU$, pf the Reiijne of Edward V/., Mary^ and KUzah^th (tliia 
Calendar ia for the roost part merely an index to documents which must 
be read in the Record Office) ; Vorretpofiidanoe poliiiqite d*Odet de Selve : 
Comtnieaum dee Arehivee Poliliquee, Paris, 1888) ; Literary JUmaine pf 
Edward VI* (Roxburgh Club, London, 1857) ; NarreUiveeof the JUformaUan 
(Camden Society, London, 1860) ; Wriothealey, Chronicle (Camden Society, 
London, 1876) ; Weiaa, Pajdere d£tal du Cardinal de Oranvelle [ColUelion 
de DocumenU inddite, Paris, 1841-62) ; Fumivall, Ballade from Jfanu- 
eerijde (Ballad Society, London, 1868) ; Pour Supplicatione of the Commone, 
and Thomas Starkey, England under Henry Vlli, (Early English Text 
Society, 1871); Strype, EceUnadjeal Memariale and Life pf Cranmer 
(Oxford edition, 26 vola 1820, etc.); LUurgiee of Edward VI. (Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1844) ; Stow Annale (London, 1631), 

Latbb Books in addition to those given on p. 818 : Pollard, England 
fender PtoUdor Somtreei (I^ndon, 1900) ; Burnet, Eidory of the Epforma^ 
Uen (Oxford edition, 1866) ; Dixon, Hidory of the Church of England 
(London, 1898) ; Oasquet and Bishop, Edward VI. and the Book pf Co m nm 
Pfofger (London, 1890). Cambridge Modem Hidory, iL xiv. 

•PoUaid, Cambridge Modem Uidery, iL 474. 
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kept concealed till the Monday (Jan. 31st), when Edward 
vi. was brought by his uncle, the Earl of Hertford, and 
presented to the Council. There a will of the late King 
was produced, the terms of which make it almost impossible 
to believe that Henry did not contemplate a further 
advance towards a Reformation. It appointed a Council 
of Regency, consisting of sixteen persons who were named. 
Eleven belonged to the old Council, and among them were 
five who were well known to desire an advance, while the 
two most determined reactionaries were omitted — Bishop 
Gardiner and Thirlby. The will also mentioned by name 
twelve men who might be added to the Council if their 
services were thought to be necessary. These were added. 
Then the Earl of Hertford was chosen to be Lord Protector 
of the Realm, and was promoted to be Duke of Somerset. 
The coronation followed (Feb. 20 th), and all the Bishops 
were required to take out new commissions in the name 
of the young King — the King’s ecclesiastical supremacy 
being thus rigidly enforced. Wriothesley, Henry’s Loi*d 
Chancellor, who had been created the Earl of Southampton, 
was compelled to resign the Gi'eat Seal, and with his retire- 
ment the Government was entirely in the hands of men who 
wished the nation to go forward in the path of Reformation. 

Signs of their intention were not lacking, nor evidence 
that such an advance would be welcomed by the population 
of the capital at least On Feb. 10 th a clergyman and 
churchwardens had removed the images from the walls of 
their church, and painted instead texts of Scripture ; an 
eloquent preacher, Dr. Barlow, denounced the presence of 
images in churches ; images were pulled down from the 
churches in Portsmouth ; and so on. In May it was 
announced that a royal visitation of the country would 
be made, and Bishops were inhibited from making their 
ordinary visitationa 

In July (31st) the Council began the changes. They 
issued a series of Injunctions^ to the clergy, in which they 

^ These end the Artidm qf Inquiry which interprets them, ere 

printed in StiTpe, EBrftswi e ii ea / i faw e ri o /t , ete. (Oxford, 1822) u. L ppw 74-8A 
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were commanded to preach against “ the Bishop of Romo’s 
usurped power and jurisdiction ; to see that all images 
which had been abused ” as objects of pilgrimages should 
be destroyed ; to read the Gospels and Epistles in English 
during the service ; and to see that the Litany was no 
longer recited or sung in processions, but said devoutly 
kneisling. They next issued Twelve Homilirs, meant to 
guard the people against rash preaching.” Such a series 
had been suggested as early as 1542, and a pro|X)scd draft 
had been presented to Convocation by Cranmer in tliat year, 
but had not been authorised. They were now issued on 
the authority of the Council. Three of them were com- 
posed by Cranmer. These sermons contain little tliat is 
doctrinal, and confine themselves to inciting to godly 
living.^ Along with the Homilies^ the Council authorised 
the issue of Udairs translation of the Paraphra^tB of 
Erasmus, which they meant to be read in the churches. 

The royal visitation seems to have extended over a 
series of years, beginning in 1547. Dr. James Gairdner 
discovered, and has printed with comments, an account or 
report of a visitation held by Bishop Ifoo{>er in the diocese 
of Gloucester in 1551. One of the intcntioiiH of the 
visitation was to discover how far it was ])OHsihlo to exjiect 
preaching from the English clergy. Dr. Gairdner sums up 
the illiteracy exhibited in the report os folbnvs: — Throe 
hundred and eleven clergymen were exaininod, and of these 
one hundred and seventy-one were unable to reiicat the 
Ten CommandmerUs^ though, strangely enough, all but 
thirty-four could tell the chapter (Ex. xx.) in which they 
were to be found ; ten were unable to rci>cat the Lord's 
Prayer ; twenty-seven could not tell who was its author ; 
and thirty could not tell where it was to 1>6 found. The 
Report deserves study as a description of tlie ermdition of 
the clergy of the Church of England before the Reformation. 
These clergymen of the diocese of Gloucester wore asked 
nine questions — three under three separate heads: (1) 

' Cranmer, MiMcdlansofUM fFritingt and LdUn (Parker Societj, Oain- 
bridge, 1840), p. 128. 

* 3 ** 
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How many commandments are there ? Where are they 
to be found ? Repeat them. (2) What are the Articles 
of the Christian Faith (the Apostles’ Creed) ? lleijeat 
them. Prove them from Scripture. (3) Repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. How do you know that it is the Lord’s ? 
Where is it to be found? Only fifty out of the three 
hundred and eleven answered all these simple questions, 
and of the fifty, nineteen are noted as having answered 
mediocTiteT. Right clergymen could not answer any single 
one of the questions ; and while one knew that the number 
of the Commandments was ten, he knew nothing else. 
Two clergymen, when asked why the Lord’s Prayer was 
so called, answered that it was because Christ had given 
it to His disciples when he told them to watch and pray ; 
another said that he did not know why it was called the 
Lord’s Prayer, but that ho was quite willing to believe 
that it was the Lord’s because the King had said so ; and 
another answered that all he know about it was that such 
WM the common report. Two clergymen said that while 
they could not prove the articles of the Creed from 
Scripture, they accepted them on the authority of the 
King ; and one said that he could not tell what was the 
Scripture authority for the Creed, unless it was the first 
chapter of Genesis, but that it did not matter, since the 
King had guaranteed it to be correct^ 

There is no reason to believe that the clergy of this 
diocese were worse than those in other parts of Rngland. 
If this report bo compared with the accounts of the un- 
reformed clergy of central Germany given in the reports 
of the visitations held there between 1528 and 1535, the 
condition of things there which filled Luther with such 
despair, and induced him to write his Small Cathechism, 
was very much better than that of the clergy of England. 
Not more than three or perhaps four out of the three 
hundred and eleven had ever preached or could preach. 
These facts, extracted from the formal report of an 
authoritative visitation made by a Bishop, explain the 
^ Si^liaK HitUrictU RtvUw for 1904 (Juiiukry), p|>. 08^. 
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oonstant cry of the Puritans under Elizabeth for a preach- 
ing ministry. 

The Council were evidently anxious that the whole 
service should be conducted in the English language, and 
that a sermon should always be part of the public worship. 
The reports of the visitation showed that it was 
useless to make any general order, but an example was 
given in the services conducted in the Royal Chapel. 
Meanwhile (1547) Thomas Hopkins was engaged in 
making a version of the Psalms in metre, to be sung both 
in private and in the churches, and these soon became 
highly popular. Like corresponding versions in Franco 
and in Germany, it served to spread the Reformation 
among the people; and, as might have been exi>ected, 
Archbishop Laud did his best to stop the singing of these 
Psalms in later days. 

The first Parliament of Edward vi. (Nov. 4th to Dec. 
24th, 1647) made large changes in the laws of England 
afTecting treason, which had the efTect of sweeping away 
the edifice of absolute government which had been so 
csarefully erected by Henry vui. and his Minister Thomas 
Cromwell. The kingly supremacy in matters of religion 
was maintained ; but the Act of the Six Articlce was erased 
from the Statute Book, and with it all heresy Acts which 
bad been enacted since the days of Richard 11., and 
treason was defined as it had been in the days of Edward 
HI. This legislation gave an unwonted amount of freedom 
to the English people. 

Convocation bad met in November and December 
(1647), and, among other things, had agreed unanimously 
that in the Holy Supper the partakers should communicate 
in both kinds, and had passed a resolution by fifty-throe 
votes to twelve that all canons against the marriage of 
the clergy should be declared void. These two resolutions 
were communicated to Parliament, with the result that an 
Act was passed ordaining that " the most blessed Sacrament 
be hereafter commonly administered unto the people within 
the Church of England and Ireland, and other the King's 
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dominionB, under both the kinds, that is to say, of bread 
and wine, except necessity otherwise require.” ^ An Act 
was also framed permitting the marriage of the clergy, 
which passed the Commons, but did not reach the House 
of Lords in time to be voted upon, and did not become law 
until the following year. Other two Acts bearing on the 
condition of the Church of England were issued by this 
Parliament. According to the one. Bishops were hence- 
forth to be appointed directly by the King, and their courts 
were to meet in the King’s name. According to the 
other, the property of all colleges, chantries, guilds, etc., with 
certain specified exceptions, was declared to be vested in 
the Crown.* 

Communion in both kinds made necessary a new 
Communion Service, and as a tentative measure a new 
form for the celebration was issued by the Council, which 
is called by Strype the Book of Communion* It enjoined 
that the essential words of the Mass should still be said 
in Latin, but inserted seven prayera in English in the 
ceremony. The Council also proceeded in their war 
against superstitions. They forbade the creeping to the 
Cross on Good Friday, the use of ashes on Ash- Wednesday, 
of palms on Palm Sunday, and of candles on Candlemas ; 
and they ordered the removal of all images from the 
churches. Cranmer asserted that all these measures had 
been intended by Henry viu. 

The next important addition to the progress of the Befor- 
mation was the preparation and introduction of a Service 
Book* — Tho Boke of the Common Prater and Adminit- 
tration of the SaerametUee and other Ritee and Ceremoniee 
of the Churehe after the toe of the Churehe of England 

^ This Aot, entitled Act <igainat iZmfors, and for r^coMng iia both KindM^ 
is printed in Gee and Hardy, Doeumonta, etc. p. 822. 

* Gee and Hardy, DoeumarUs, etc. p. 328. 

* JBeeiasiaMiieal Mamoriala^ etc. ii. i. p. 138. It is printed in Tha Taao 
Liturgiaa^ unih othar Doeumanla aei forth by Authority ia tha Reign King 
Bdward tha Siasth (Parker Society, Cambridge, 1844), p. 1. 

^ The book is printed in Tha Two Liturgiaa, oie., of the Parker Soele^t 
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(1549), commonly called Ihs Fir$i Prayer-Book of King 
Edward VL It was introduced by an of Uniformily} 
which, after relating how there had been for long time in 
England ** divers forms of Common Prayer . . . the use 
of Sarum, York, Bangor, and of Lincoln, and that 
diversity of use caused many inconveniences, ordains the 
universal use of this one form, and enacts penalties on 
those who make use of any other. The origin of the 
book is somewhat obscure. There are traces of a com- 
mission appointed, and of replies to a series of-^ liturgical 
questions sent out by Cranmer. He had the chief charge 
of it, and was assisted by a number of divines — though 
where they met is uncertain, whether at Windsor as the 
King records in his diary, or at Cbertsey Abbey, as is said 
in the Grey Friars Chronicle. About the end of 
October the Bishops were asked to subscribe it, and it was 
subjected to some revision. It was then brought before 
the House of Lords and discussed there. It wiis in this 
debate that Cranmer disclosed that he liad definitely 
abandoned the theory of transubstantiation. The Prayer- 
Book, however, was eminently conservative, and could be 
subscribed to by a believer in the old theory. The giving 
and receiving of the Bread is called the Communum of the 
Body of Christ, of the fVine, the Communion qf the Blood 
of Christ ; and the practice of making the sign of the Cross 
is adhered to at stated points in the ceremony. An 
examination of its structure and contents reveals that it 
was borrowed largely from the old English Use of Sanim, 
and from a new Service Book drafted by the Cardinal 
Quignon and dedicated to Pope Paul ill. The feeling 
that a new Service Book was needed was not confined to 
the Reformers, but was affecting all European Christians. 
The great innovation in this Liturgy was that all its parts 
were in the English language, and that every portion of 
the service could be followed and understood by all the 
worshippers. 

With the publication of this First Prayer-Book of King 
* Om mnd Hsidj, Doe w miemU m. pp. 858^1 
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Edward r/. the first stage of the Reformation during his 
reign comes to an end. The changes made had all been 
contemplated bj Henry vilL himself, if we are to believe 
what Cranmer affirmed. They did not content the more 
advanced Reformers, and they were not deemed sufficient 
by Cranmer himself. 

The changes made in the laws of England — the 
repeal of the " bloody ” ^aiute of the Six Articles and of the 
treason laws — had induced many of the English refugees 
who had gone to Germany and to Switzerland to return to 
their native land. The Emperor Charles v. had defeated 
the German Protestants in the battle of Miiblberg in 
1647 (April), and England for a few years became a 
place of refuge for continental Protestants fieeing from 
the requirements and penalties of the Interim. All this 
gave a strong impetus to the Reformation movement in 
England. Martin Bucer, compelled to leave Strassburg, 
found refuge and taught in Cambridge, where he was for 
a time the regius professor of divinity. Paul Biichlin 
(usually known by his latinised name of Fagius), a 
compatriot of Bucer and a well-known Hebrew scholar, 
was also settled at Cambridge, where he died (Nov. 1649). 
Peter Martyr Vermigli and Bernardino Cchino, two illus- 
trious Italian Protestants, came to England at the 
invitation of Cranmer himself, and long afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth confessed that she had been drawn 
towards their theology. Peter Alexander of Arles and 
John k Lasco, the Pole, also received the protection and 
hospitality of . England.* The reception of these foreign 

* Mr. Polbid {OmmhrUg* Modem BiMtory, iL pp. 478, 479) thinks thst 
the inflntnM of thoM foreign divinw on the English Reformstion hss boon 
OTsrrst s d ; end ho is probsblj oomot so br ss ohsnges in worship end 
ossgos go. His idea is that the English Reformers followed the lead of 
Wlolif, oonsolonslyornneonsoioaaly, rather then that of continental divines ; 
bnt if the root-thonght in all Reformation theology be considered, it may be 
donbtad whether Wiolif eoiiM supply what the English divines had in 
eommon with their continental oonteroporaries. Widif, with all his desire 
ft»r Reformation, was eesentially a medfaeval thinker. The theological 
question which separated every mediieval Reformer from the thinkers of ths 
Esfonnation wa% How the boneflte won by the atoning wor k of Ohiist 
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divines, and their appointment as teaehers in the 
universities, did not escape protest from the local teaoheis 
of theology, who were overruled by the Government 

Between the first and the second stage of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England in this reign, a political 
change occurred which must be mentioned but need not 

be dwelt upon. The Duke of Somerset incurred the 

wrath of his colleagues, and of the new nobility who had 
profited by the sale of Church lands, by his active 
sympathy with the landless peasantry, and by his proposals 
to benefit them. He was driven from power, and his 
place was taken by the unscrupulous Earl of Warwick, who 
became Lord Protector, and received the Dukedom of 

Northumberland. The new Governor of England has 

been almost universally praised by the advanced Reformers 
because of the way in which he pushed forward the 
Reformation. It is well to remember in these days, when 
the noble character of the Duke of Somerset has received 
a tardy recognition,^ that John Knox, no mean judge of 
men, never joined in the praise of Northumberland, and 
greatly preferred his predecessor, although bis advance in 
the path of Reformation bad been slower and much more 
cautious. 

There was much in the times to encourage Northumber- 
land and his Council to think that they might hurry on 
the Reformation movement. 

The New Learning had made great strides in England, 
and was leavening all the more cultured classes, and it 
naturally led to the discredit of the old theology. Soma 
of the English advanced Reformers who hiul taken refuge 
abroad, and who now returned, — men like Hooper^— 
could not fail to have had some influence on their 
countrymen ; they had almost all become imbued with the 

««« to be approprUted by meo 1 The ODiTenal medlerel anewer waa By 
aa imitation of Christ ; while the nniverml Befomiation answer was. By 
tnist in the promises of Ood (for that is what is meant hy Justi i icatien by 
Faith). In their answer to this test question, the En^iih diTines am at 
one with the Reformeta cm the Contineat, and not with Wiolif. 

* Pollard, Xnglamd imder Awtaefer S ommrm t (London, IMO). 
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Zwinglian type of theology, and Bollinger was their tnisted 
adviser. It seemed os if the feelings of the populace 
were changing, for the mobs, instead of resenting the 
destruction of images, were rather inspired by too much 
iconoclastio zeal, and tried to destroy stained-glass windows 
and to harry priests. Cranmer’s influence, always on the 
side of reform, had much more weight with the Council 
than was the case under Henry vni. He had abandoned 
long ago his belief in transubstantiation, he had given up 
the Lutheran doctrine of conaubstantiation, if he ever held 
it, and had now accepted a theory of a real but spiritual 
Presence in the communion which did not greatly difier 
from the more moderate Zwinglian view. The clergy, 
many of them, were making changes which went far beyond 
the Act of Uniformity. The removal of restrictions on 
printing the Bible had resulted in the publication of more 
than twenty editions, most of them with annotations which 
explained and enforced the new theology on the authority 
of Soriptiue. 

In these circumstances the Council enforced the Act 
of Uniformity in a one-sided way — against the Bomanist 
sympathisers. Many Bomanist Bishops were deprived of 
their sees, and their places were filled by such men as 
Coverdale, Bidley, Ponet, and Scorey — mostly advanced 
Beformers. John Knox himself, freed from his slavery in 
the French galleys by tbe intervention of the English 
Qovemment and made one of the King’s preachers, was 
offered the bishopric of Bochester, which he declined. It 
must be remembered, however, that the Lord Protector and 
his entourage seem to have been quite as much animated 
by a desire to fill their own pockets as by zeal to promote 
the cause of the Beformation. Indeed, there came to be in 
England at this time something like the tvldum Bishops 
of a later period in Scotland ; great nobles got possession 
of the episcopal revenues and allowed the new Bishops a 
stipend out of them.^ 

* ** Tnlohan ia a oalf din atoffed with atnw to aaoaa tha oow to gl** 
oiilk. Tha Biah*^ aotrad to oonao tho triahopriok to jeeld oommoditio to ny 
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Then came a second revision of the Prayer-Book — Th» 
Boke of Common Prater and Adminutration of th* Saera- 
mente* and oUur Riteo and Cerenumiea in the Churthe of 
Englavd (1552). It is a>ramonly called the Seeond 
Prayer-Book of King Edward the Sixth} Cranmer had 
conferences with some of the Bishops as early as Jan. 
1651 on the subject, and also with some of the foreign 
divines then resident in England; and it is more than 
probable that his intention was to frame such a liturgy as 
would bring the worship of the Church of England into 
harmony with that of the continental Reformers. There is 
no* proof that the book was ever presented to Convocation 
for revision, or that it was subject to a debate in Parlia- 
ment, as was its predecessor. The authoritative proclama- 
tion says: 

“ The King's most excellent majesty, with the assent of 
the Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, has caused the aforesaid 
order of common service, entitle The Book of Common 
Prayer, to be faithfully and godly perused, explained, and 
made fully perfect, and by the aforesaid authority has an- 
nexed and joined it, so explained and perfected, to this 
present statute.”* 

This Book of Common Prayer deserves special notice, 
because, although some important changes were made, it is 
largely reproduced in the Book of Common Prayer which 
is at present used in the Church of England. The main 
differences between it and the Piret Prayer-Book of King 
Edward appear for the most part in the communion 
service, and were evidently introduced to do away with 
all thought of a propitiatory Mass. The word aitar is 
expunged, and toMe is used instead : minuter and prieat are 
used indifferently as equivalent terma “ The minister at 

lord who proennd it to him." Scott’* Apologetieal JfarratUm tf ^ 
end OooenMMeiU ^ Ou Kirk ef SwOoind eince Ike Jttformmhen (Woodrow 
flode^, Kdlnborgh, 1846)» p. 26- . « * 

* Tbm book io printed In Ths Two LUwrgiu^ wUk otter ew* 

(Porker Society), p. 187. 

■ Oee end Heidj, Doeom & oMM^ etc. p. 871- 
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the time of the communion, and at all other times in hia 
ministration, shall use neither Alb, Vestment, nor Cope; 
but being an archbishop or bishop, he shall have and wear 
a rochet : and being a priest or deacon, he shall have and 
wear a surplice only.” Instead of ” standing humbly afore 
the midst of the altar,” he was to stand ” at the north 
side of the table ” ; and the communion table was ordered 
to be removed from the east end of the church and to be 
placed in the chancel. Ordinary instead of unleavened 
bread was ordered to be used. The older book ordered 
the choir to sing during communion the Agnus Dei — an 
invocation of Christ present in the elements. This was 
omitted in the new one, and the Gloria in Excehis was 
inserted in another place. The Ten ComrnandrnenU 
were introduced for the first time. Some rubrics — that 
enjoining the minister to add a little water to the wine — 
were omitted. Similar changes were made in the services 
for baptism and confirmation, and in the directions for 
ordination. One thing was retained which the more 
advanced Reformers wished done away with. Com- 
municants were required to receive the elements kneeling. 
But the difficulties were removed by a later statement : 

Yet lest the same kneeling might be thought or taken 
otherwise, we do declare that it is not meant thereby, that 
any adoration is done, or ought to be done, either unto the 
sacramental bread or wine there bodily received, or to any 
real or essential presence there being of Christ’s natural 
flesh and blood.” 

This addition is said, on somewhat uncertain evidence, 
to have been suggested by John Knox. 

The most important change, however, was that made 
in the words to be addressed to the communicant in the 
act of partaking. In the First Prayer-Book the words 
were: 

" When the priest delivereth the sacrament of the Body 
of Christ, he shall say to every one these words : 

* The Body of our Lord Jesus Christy ujhiek uhu given for 
Mee, preserve thy body and soul unto everiasting life.* 
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And the minister delivering the sacrament of the Blood, 
and giving every one once to drink and no more, shall 
say: 

‘ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which toas shed for 
thee^ preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life * " ^ 

In the Second Prayer-Book the rubric was altered to : 

** Then the minister, when he delivereth the bread, shall 
say: 

* Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith ami with thanks- 
giving* 

And the minister that delivereth the cup shall say : 

‘ Drink this in remembrance that Chrisis blood was shed 
for thee, and be thankful * ” • 

The difference represented by the change in those 
words is between what might be the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation and a sacramental theory distinctly lower than 
that of Luther or Calvin, and which might be pure 
Zwinglianism. 

This Second Prayer-Book of King Edward was enforced 
by a second Act of Uniformity, which for the first time 
contained penalties against laymen as well os clergymen — 
against " a great number of people in divers parts of the 
realm, who did wilfully refuse to come to their parish 
churches/* The penalties themselves show that many of 
the population refused to be dragged along the path of 
reformation as fast as the Council wished them to go.* 

Soon after there followed a new creed or statement of 
the fundamental doctrines received by the Church of 
England. This was the Forty-two Articles, interesting 
because they formed the basis of the later Elizabethan 
Thirty-nine Articles. They were thrust on the Church of 
England in a rather disreputable way. It was expressly 
stated on the title-page that they had been agreed 
upon by the Bishops and godly divines at the last Con- 

* OompATS The Two LUurgUs, •!». (Parker Society) p. 28S. 

* Ibid. pp. 92, 279. 

* Qee end Ha^y, DocumtmU, etc. p. 269. 
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vocation in London — a statement which ia not ooneofc 
They were never presented to Convocation, and were 
issued on the authority of the King alone, and received 
his signature on June 12th (1663), scarcely a month 
before he died. 

One other document belonging to the reign of Edward 
VI. must be mentioned — the BefomuUio Legum Eedemasti- 
earum, drafted by Cranmer. ^e Archbishop had begun 
in 1644 to collect passages from the old Canon Law which 
he thought might serve to regulate the government and 
discipline of the Church of England. A commission of 
thirty-two was appointed to assist him, and from these a 
committee of eight were selected to *' rough hew the Canon 
Law.'* When the selection was made, a Bill to legalise it 
was introduced into Parliament, but it failed to pass ; and 
the Reformatio Legum. never became authoritative in 
England. It was as well, for the book enacted death 
penalties for various heresies, which would have made it a 
.iruel weapon in the hands of a persecuting government. 

During the reign of Edward vi. the beginnings of that 
Puritanism which was so prominent in the time of 
Elizabeth first manifested themselves. Its principal spokes- 
man was Bishop Hooper. He was an ardent follower 
of Zwingli, and was esteemed to be the leader of the 
party. He objected strongly to distinctive clerical vest- 
ments. Hooper came into contact with the Govern- 
ment when he was appointed to the See of Gloucester. 
He then objected to the oath required from Bishops 
at their consecration, and to the episcopal robes, 
which he called “ Aaronic ” vestments. The details of 
the contest are described by a Zwinglian sympathiser, 
Micronius, in a letter to Bullinger at Zurich ^ (Aug. 28th, 
1660): 

** The Kin^, as you know, has appointed him (Hooper) 
to the bishopric of Gloucrater, which, however, he refused 
to accept unless he cd. be altogether relieved from all 

* OrigSmal LMtn rwiaUm te Ma StfOrmalink (Pkrkar Sootety, 

Ounbiridg^ 1847), U. 668. 
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appearance of popish superstition. Here then a question 
immediately arises as to the form of oath which the Bishops 
have order^ to be taken in the name of God, the saints, 
and the Gospels; which impious oath Hooper positively 
refused to taka So, when he appeared before the King in 
the presence of the Council, Hooper convinced the King by 
many arguments that the oath should be taken in the name 
of God idone, who knoweth the heart. This took place on 
the 20th of July. It was so agreeable to the godly King, 
that with his own pen he erased the clause of the oai^ 
which sanctioned swearing by any creatures. Nothing could 
be more godly than this act, or more wortliy of a* Christian 
king. When this was done there remained the form of 
episcopal consecration, wh., as lately prescribed by the 
Bishops in Parliament, diflers but little from tlie popish one. 
Hooper therefore obtained a letter from the King to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Crannier), that ho might be con- 
secrated without superstition. But he gained nothing by 
this, as he was referred from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Bishop of London (liidlcy), who refused to use 
any other form of consecration than that which hod been 
subscribed by Parliament. Thus the Bishops mutually 
endeavour that none of their glory shall depart. A few 
days after, on the 30th of July, Hooper obtained leave from 
the King and the Council to he consecrated by the Bishop 
of London without any superstition. He replied that he 
would shortly send an answer either to the Couiiril or to 
Hooper. While, therefore. Hooper was cx[>ccting the 
Bishop’s answer, the latter went to court and alienated the 
minds of the Council from Hooper, making liglit of the use 
of the vestments and the like in the church, and calling 
them mere matters of indiflerence. Many were so convinced 
by him that they would hardly lisUm to Hooper’s defence 
when he came into court shortly afterwards. He therefore 
requested them, that if they would not hear him speak, 
they would at least think it proper to hear and read his 
written apology. His request was granted: wherefore he 
delivered to the King’s councillors, in writing, his opinion 
respecting the discontinuance of the use of vestments and 
the like puerilities. And if the Bishop cannot satisfy the 
King with other reasons. Hooper will gain the victory. We 
are daily expecting the termination of this controversy, 
which is only conducted between individuals, either by con- 
ference or by letter, for fear of any tumult being ezoitad 
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amoDff the imorant. You see in what a state of affikirs ihe 
Ohuw would be if they were left to the Bishops, dven to 
the best of them.” 

In the end, Hooper allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
was consecrated in the usual way. 

The advanced Beformers in England were probably 
hunted to demand more freedom than the law permitted by 
the eight of the liberty enjoyed by men who were not 
Englishmen. French and German Protestants had come 
to England for refuge, and had been welcomed. The King 
had permitted them to use the Augustines* church in 
London, that they might “ have the pure ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments according to the apostolic form,” and 
they enjoyed their privilegea 

"We are altomther exempted by letters patent from the 
King and Council from the jurisdiction of the Bishops. To 
each church (1 mean the German and the French) are 
assigned two ministers of the Word (among whom is my 
unworthy self), over whom has been appointed super* 
intendent the most illustrious John k La^; by whose 
aid alone, under God, we foreigners have arrived at our 
present state of pure religion. Some of the Bishops, and 
especially the Bishop of London, with certain others, are 
opposed to our design; but 1 hope their opposition will 
be inefTectuaL The Archbishop of Canterbury, the special 
patron of foreigners, has been the chief support and 
promoter of our church, to the great astonishment of 
some.” ^ 

These foreigners, outside episcopal control and not 
subject to the Aeta of Uniformity, epjoyed liberties of 
worship which were not granted to Englishmen. They 
were driven out of the country when Mary succeeded ; but 
under Elizabeth and James they had the same privileges 
and were naturally envied by the English Puritans, coerced 
by Bishops and harried by Acts of Uniformity. 

While the Reformation was being pushed forward in 

* Orig ti m t ZtIUn, * 10 . (Parkw SoeMy) tt. MS, JBeromimt to BvlUmym 
(Ae|artS8tli.lSM). 
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England at a speed too great for the majority of the people, 
the King was showing the feebleness of his constitution. 
He died on the 6th of July 1653, and the collapse of the 
Reformation after his death showed the uncertainty of the 
foundation on which it had been built. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE REACTION UNDER MARY.* 

One of the last acts of the dying King had been to make 
a will regulating the succession. It was doubtless suggested 
to him by the Duke of Northumberland, but, once adopted, 
the lad clung to it with Tudor tenacity. It set aside as 
illegitimate both his sisters. It also set aside the young 
Queen of Scotland, who, failing Mary and Elizabeth, was 
the legitimate heir, being the granddaughter of Margaret, 
the eldest sister of Henry viii., and selected the Lady Jane 
Grey, the representative (eldest child of eldest child) of 
Mary, the younger sister of Henry viii. Both the King and 
his Council seem to have thought that the nation would 
not submit to a Roman Catholic on the throne; and 
Charles v. appears to have agreed with them. He con- 
sidered the chances of Mary's succession small 

The people of England, however, rallied to Mary, as the 
nearest in blood to their old monarch, who, notwithstanding 
’ his autocratic rule, had never lost touch with his peopla 

^ Sources in addition to those on pp. 851 : EpiuMtB RtginMi Foli, 
S, R, E, Cardinalis, 5 vols. (Brixen, 1744'57) ; Chronicle of Queen Jane and 
^ i\co years of Queen ifary, and especially of the Rebellion of Sir Thomae 
fFyalf wriUen by a Resident in the Tower of London (Camden Society, 
London, 1850); Oaruott, Ths Accession of Queen Mary; being the con- 
temporary narrative of Antonio Guaras, etc. (London, 1892). 

Latrr Books : Stone, History of Mary Queen of England (London, 
1901) ; Ranke, Die rbmischen Fdpste (Berlin, 1854) ; Hume, yisit of Philip 
//, (7554) {Englids HiMorioal Review^ 1892) ; Lc«uiiim, Karralict of the 
ISsrsuit of the English Refugees in Germany under Queen Mary ( 7\ransaelions 
of Royal Historical Society, 1896) ; VTiesener, The Youth qf Queen Elisabeiht 
7555-^ (English translation, London, 1879) ; Zimmennann, Kardinal 
Fisk setn Lden und seine Sekriften (Reg^burg, 1893). 
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The new Queen naturally turned to her cousin Charles 
V. for guidance. He had upheld her mother’s cause and 
her own ; and in the dark days which were jHist, his 
Ambassador Chapuys had been her indefatigable friend. 

It was Mary’s consuming desire to bring back the 
English Church and nation to obedience to Home — to 
undo the work of her father, and especially of her brother. 
The Emperor recommended caution ; he advised the Queen 
to be patient ; to watch and accommodate her policy to the 
manifestations of the feelings of her people ; to punish the 
leaders who had striven to keep her from the tlirone, but 
to treat all their followers with clemency. Above all, she 
was to mark carefully the attitude of her sister Elizabeth, 
and to reorganise the finances of the country. 

Mary had released Gardiner from the Tower, and made 
him her trusted Minister. His advice in all matters, save 
that of her marriage, coincided with the Emperor’s. It 
was thought that small diflficulty would be found in 
restoring the Roman Catholic religion, but that difficulties 
might arise about the papal supremacy, and especially al>out 
the reception of a papal Legate. Much dc])endo<l on the 
Pope. If His Holiness did not demand the reHt«>nition 
of the ecclesiastical property alienated during the last two 
reigns, and now distributed among over forty thousand 
proprietors, all might go well. 

Signs were not wanting, however, that if the people 
were almost unanimous in accepting Mary ns their Queen, 
they were not united upon religion. When Dr. GiU^ert 
Bourne, preaching at St. Paul’s Cross (Aug. 13th, 1553) 
praised Bishop Bonner, he was interruptcMl by shouts ; a 
^*^gger was thrown at him ; he was bustled out of the 
pulpit, and his life was threatened. The tumult was only 
appeased when Bradford, a known Protestant, apf>ealed to 
the crowd. The Lord Mayor of London was authorised to 
declare to the people that it was not the Queen’s intention 
to constrain men's consciences, and that she meant 
to trust solely to persuasion to bring them to the true 
faith. 


* 4 ^ 
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Five dajB later (August 18th), Mary issued her first 
ProclamaJtion dxmt Religion^ in which she advised her 
subjects "to live together in quiet sort and Christian 
charity, leaving those new-found devilish terms of papist 
or heretic and such lika” She declared that she meant to 
support that religion which she bad always professed ; but 
she promised " that she would not compel any of her 
subjects thereunto, unto mich time cu further order, by 
common asserU, may be taken therein " — a somewhat 
significant threat. The proclamation prohibited unlicensed 
preaching and printing " any book, matter, ballad, rhyme, 
interlude, process, or treatise, or to play any interlude, 
except they have Her Grace’s special licence in writing for 
the same," which makes it plain that from the outset Mary 
did not intend that any Protestant literature should be read 
by her subjects if she could help it.^ 

Mary was crowned with great ceremony on October Ist, 
and her first Parliament met four days later (Oct. 5 th 
to Dec. 6th, 1563). It reversed a decision of a former 
Parliament, and declared that Henry viii.’s marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon had been valid, and tliat Mary was 
the legitimate heir to the throne ; and it wiped out all the 
religious legislation under Edward vi. The Council had 
wished the anti-papal laws of Henry viii. to be rescinded ; 
but Parliament, especially the House of Commons, was 
not prepared for anything so sweeping. The Church of 
England was legally restored to what it had been at the 
death of Henry, and Mary was left in the anomalous 
position of being the supreme head of the Church in 
England while she herself devoutly believed in the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Borne. The title and the 
powers it gave were useful to restore by royal proclama- 
tion the mediaeval ritued and worship, and Mass was 
reintroduced in this way in December.* 

Meanwhile the marriage of the Queen was being 

1 066 and Hardy, Doeumenis, ato. p. 378. 

* Tha Aot of Parliament ia printed in Oaa and Hardy, Doewm/nU, ate. 
p. 877. 
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discussed. Mary herself decided the matter by solemnly 
promising the Spanish Ambassador (Oct. 19tl>) that she 
would wed Philip of Spain; the marriage treaty was 
signed on January 12th, 1664; tho formal betrothal took 
place in March, and the wedding was celebrated on July 
25th.^ It was very unpopular from tho first. The boys 
of London pelted with snowballs the servants of the 
Spanish embassy sent to ratify the wedding treaty (Jan. 
Ist, 1564); the envoys themselves wore very coldly 
received by the populace ; and Mary had to issue a 
proclamation commanding that all courtesy should bo used 
to the Prince of Spain and his train coming to England to 
marry the Queen.* 

In September (1553) tho pronounce<lly Protestant 
Bishops who had remained in England to face tho storm, 
Cranmer, Ridley, Coverdale, Latimor, were ejected and 
imprisoned ; the Protestant refugees from Franco and 
Germany and many of the eminent Protestant leaders had 
sought safety on the Continent ; tho dcprivetl Romanist 
Bi.shops, Gnrdinor, Heath, Bonner, Day, had been reinstated; 
and the venerable Bishop Tunstall, who had acted as 
Wolsey's agent at tho famous Diet of Worms, hail been 
placed in the See of Durham. 

Various risings, one or two of minor importance and a 
more formidable one under Sir Thomas Wyatt, hoc! boon 
crushed. Lady Jane Grey, Jjord Guilford Dudley (February 
12th, 1554), Sir Thomas Wyatt, I»rd Suffolk, and others 
were cxecutofl. Charles v. strongly recommended tho 
execution of the Princess Elizabeth, but bis advice was not 
followed. 

England was still an excommunicated land, and bc/th 
Queen and King Consort were anxious t<i receive the pa[>al 
peace. As soon as he had been informed by Mary of her 
succession to the throne, the Pope, Julius ii., had Hclccted 

^ Philip's TnarrUges had this pecnlUritj shout them, thst his sccoDrl wife 
(Mary) had been betrothed to his father, and his third wife had beeo 
betrothed to his son. 

* Stiype, Memorials of Queen Marj’s Reign, in. U. 216 . 
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Cardinal Pole to be his Legate to England (early in Angun 
1663). No one could have been more suitable. He was 
related to the royal house of England, a grandson of the 
Duke of Clarence, who was the brother of Edward rv. He 
had so thoroughly disapproved of the anti-papal policy of 
Henry viiL that he had been compelled to live in exile. 
He was a Cardinal, and had almost become Pope. No 
one could have been more acceptable to Mary. He had 
protested against her mother’s divorce, and had suffered for 
it ; and he was as anxious as she to see England restored 
to the papal obedience. But many difficulties hbd to be 
cleared away before Pole could land in England as the 
Pope’s Legate. The English people did not love Legates, 
and their susceptibilities had to be soothed. If the Pope 
made the restoration of the Church lands a condition of the 
restoration of England to the papal obedience, and if Mary 
insisted on securing that obedience, there would be a 
rebellion, and she would lose her crown. No one knew all 
these difficulties better than the Emperor, and he exerted 
himself to overcome them. The Curia was persuaded that, 
as it was within the Canon Law to alienate ecclesiastical 
property for the redemption of prisoners, the Church might 
give up her claims to the English abbey lands in order to 
win back the whole kingdom. Pole himself had doubts 
about this. He believed that he might be allowed to 
reason with the lay appropriators and persuade them to 
make restoration, and his enthusiasm on the subject caused 
many misgivings in the minds of both Charles and Philip. 
Nor could the Cardinal land in England until his attainder 
as an English nobleman had been reversed by Parliament. 
He had been appointed Legate to England once before 
(February 7tb, 1636), in order to compass Henry vul’s 
return to the papal obedience ; he had written against the 
Royal Supremacy. Neither Lords nor Commons were very 
anxious to receive him. 

At last, more than thirteen months after his appoint- 
ment, the way was open for his coming to England. He 
landed at Dover (Nov. 20th, 1664X went on to Grav n e cnd , 
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and there toand vaitiog him an Act of Parliament revera- 
ing his attainder. It had been introduced into the Lords, 
pa tfiwwl in the Upper House in two days, was read three 
in the Commons in one day, and received the 
Boyal Assent immediately thereafter (Nov. 27th, 1654). 
Tunstall, the Bishop of Durham, brought him letters 
patent, empowering him to exercise hie office of Legate 
in England. He embarked in a royal barge with his 
silver cross in the prow, sailed up the Thames on a 
favouring tide, landed at Whitehall, and warf welcomed 
by Mary and Philip. On the following day the two 
Houses of Parliament were invited to the Palace to moot 
him, and ho explained his commission. The day after, 
the question was put in both Houses of Parliament 
whether the nation should return to the paiNil obeilience, 
and was answered affirmatively. Whereujton I/>rds and 
Commons joined in a supplication to the Queen ** that 
they might receive absolution, and be received into the 
body of the Holy Catholic Church, under the Pojie, the 
Supreme Head thereof.” The Supplication woe presented 
on the 30th, and in its terms the Queen besought the 
Legate to absolve the realm for its disobedience and 
schism. Then, while the whole assorobly knelt. King 
and Queen on their knees with the others, the Legate 
pronounced the absolution, and received the kingdom 
“ again into the unity of our Mother the Holy 

Church." . 

It now remained to Parliament to pass the laws which 
the change required. In one comprehensive statute all 
the anti-papal legislation of the reigns of Henry viii. and 
of Edward vi. was rescinded, and England was, so far as 
laws could make iV what it had been in the reign of 
Henry vu. Two days later (Dec. 2nd, 1554), on the 
first Sunday in Advent, Philip and Mary, with the Legate, 
attended divine service in SL Paul s, and after Mass 
listened to an eloquent " sermon from Bishop Gardiner, 
in tile course of which he publicly abjured the teaching 
• Cm and Hardy, DoeutMHU, «to. p. 386. 
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of his book Dt vera obtdiemJtia?^ Convocation received a 
special absolution from the Legate. To show how 
thoroughly England had reconciled itself to Mother 
Church, Parliament proceeded to revive the old Acts 
against heresy which had been originally passed for the 
suppression of Lollardy, among them the notorious Dt 
hcmtico comhurendo^ and England had again the privilege 
of burning Evangelical Christians secured to it by Act of 
Parliament.* 

In March 1554 the Queen had issued a series of 
Injunctions to all Bishops, instructing them on a variety 
of matters, all tending to bring the Church into the 
condition in which it had been before the innovations of 
the late reign. The Bishops were to put into execution 
all canons and ecclesiastical laws which were not expressly 
contrary to the statutes of the realm. They were not to 
inscribe on any of their ecclesiastical documents the 
phrase regia auctoritaie fulcUus ; they were to see that 
no heretic was admitted to any ecclesiastical office ; they 
were to remove all married priests, and to insist that 
every person vowed to celibacy was to bo separated from 
his wife if he had married ; they were to observe all the 
holy days and ceremonies which were in use in the later 
days of the reign of King Henry viii. ; all schoolmasters 
suspected of heresy were to be removed from their office. 
These Injunctions kept carefully within the lines of the 
Act which had rescinded the ecclesiastical legislation of 
the reign of Edward VL* The Bishop of London, Bonner, 
had previously issued a list of searching questions to be 
put to the clergy of his diocese, which concerned the 

^ In the days of Heniy viii., Bishop Gardiner had pnblished a book 
under this title, in whioh the papal jurisdiction in England was strongly 
repudiated. Someone, probably Bale, when Gardiner was aiding the Queen 
to restore that supremacy, had translated the book into English, and had 
printed at the bottom of the title*page, " A double-minded man is in- 
oonstant in all his ways.” 

* Gee and Hardy, Doeumtni9^ eta p. 884. The Aot dt haentUo 
inrsiido will be found on p. 188. 

•IbuL p. 880. 
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laity as well as the clergy, and which went a good deal 
further. He asked whether there were any married 
clergymen, or clergymen who had not separated themselves 
from their wives or concubines? Whether any of the 
clergy maintained doctrines contrary to the Catholic 
faith ? Whether any of the clergy had been irregularly 
or schismatically ordained ? Whether any of them had 
said Mass or administered the sacrainonts in the English 
language after the Queen’s proclamation ? Whether they 
kept all the holy days and fasting days prescribed by the 
Church ? Whetlier any of the clergy went about in other 
than full clerical dress ? Whether any })erson8 in the 
parish spoke in favour of clerical maniage? Those and 
many other minute questions were put, with the evident 
intention of restoring the mcdiieval ceremonies and 
customs in every detail^ His clergy assured the Bishop 
that it was impossible to make all the changos he 
demanded at once, and Bonner was obliged to give them 
till the month of November to get their imrishes in order. 
This London visitation evidently provoked a great deal 
of discontent. In April (1554) “ a dead cat was hung on 
the gallows in the Cheap, habited in garments like those 
of a priest. It had a shaven crown, and held in its fore- 
paws a round piece of p:i])er to represent a wafer. ... A 
reward of twenty marks was offered for the discovery 
of the author of tlie outrage, but it was quite ineffectual.”* 
Other graver incidents showed the smouldering discontent. 

The revival in Parliament of the old anti-heresy laws 
may be taken as the time clearly foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s first proclamation on religious affairs when per- 
suasion was to cease and force take its place. The 
platitudes of many modern historians about Mary’s 
humane and merciful disposition, about Gardiner’s aversion 
to shedding blood, about ** the good Bishop ” Bonner's 

^ Bonner’s Articles of Inquiry ero printed in Stiype’s IfiMorieml 
M^moriaU, EceUHaaiieal and Civil, etc. ill. ii. p. 217. 

* Oeixdner’s Tka Engli^ Church 4m tkn SiacUmUh Cenlyry, etc. (London, 
1902) p. 880. 
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benerolent attempt to peranade hie TiotiinB to reeant, 
may be dismissed from our minds. The foot remains, 
that &e persecutions which began in 1555 were clearly 
indicated in 1553, and went on with increasing severity 
until the Queen’s death put an end to them. 

The visitations had done their work, and the most 
eminent of the Reformed bishops and divines had been 
caught and secured in various prisons. ” The Tower, the 
Fleet, the Marshalsea, the King’s Bench, Newgate, and the 
two Counters were full of them.”^ Their treatment 
differed. “ The prisoners in the King’s Bench had toler- 
ably fair usage, and favour sometimes shown them. There 
was a pleasant garden belon^ng thereunto, where they 
had liberty sometimes to walk." They had also the 
liberty of meeting for worship, as had the prisoners in the 
Marshalsea. Their sympathisers who had escaped the search 
kept them supplied with food, as did the early Christians 
their suffering brethren in the first centuriea But in some 
of the other prisons the confessors were not only confined 
in loathsome cells, but suffered terribly from lack of food. 
At the end of Strype’s catalogue of the two himdred 
and eighty-eight persons who were burnt during the 
reign of Mary, he significantly adds, " besides those that 
dyed of famyne in sondry prisona’’* Some of the im- 
prisoned were able to draw up (May 8th, 1554) and 
send out for circulation a confession of their faith, meant 
to show that they were suffering simply for holding and 
proclaiming what they believed to be scriptural truth. 
They declared that they believed all the canonical books 
of Scripture to be God’s very Word, and that it was to 
be the judge in all controversies of faith ; that the 
Catholic Church was the Church which believed and 
followed tbe doctrines taught in Scripture ; that they 
accepted the Apostles’ Creed and the decisions of the 
first four CEcumenical Coimcils and of the Council of 
Toledo, as well as the teachings of Athanasius, Irensus, 

^ Stiypa, M^mariaU, KctUtin t Uml mmd OMt, ato. in. L S21, 238. 

• Md. III. U. 566. 
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Tertnllian, and Damaans ; that they believed that jnetiflca- 
tion through the mercy of God, and that it was 

received by none but by faith only, and that faith waa 
not an opinion, but a persuasion wrought by the Holy 
Ghost; they declared that the external service of God 
ought to be according to God’s Word, and conducted in 
a language which the people could understand ; they 
confessed that God only by Jesus Christ is to be prayed 
to, therefore disapproved of the invocation of the 
saints ; they disowned Purgatory and Masses for iiho dead ; 
they held that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were the 
Sacraments instituted by Christ, were to be administered 
according to the institution of Christ, and disallowed the 
mutilation of the sacrament, the theory of tmnsubstantia- 
tion, and the adoration of the bread.^ This was signed 
by Ferrar, Hooper, Coverdale (Bishops), by Rogers (the 
first martyr), by Bradford, Philpot, Crome, Saunders, and 
others. John Bradford, the single-minded, gentle scholar, 
was probably the author of the Confession. 

Cardinal Pole, in his capacity as papal Legate, issued 
a commission (Jan. 28th, 1655) to Bishop Gardiner and 
several others to try the prisoners detained for heresy. 
Then followed (Feb. 4th, 1565) the burning of John 
Rogers, to whom Tyndale had entrusted his translation 
of the Scriptures, and who was the real compiler of the 
Bible known as Matthews’. The scenes at his execution 
might have warned the authorities that persecution was 
not going to be persuasive. Crowds cheered him os he 
passed to hie death, “ os if he were going to his wedding,” 
the French Ambassador reported. His fate excited ^a 
strong feeling of sympathy among almost all classes in 
society, which was ominoua Even Simon Renard, the 
trusted envoy of Charles v., took the liberty of warning 
Philip ttiftt. less extreme measures ought to be used- But 
the worst of a persecutmg policy is that when it has 
once begun it is almost impossible to give it up with- 
out confession of defeat. Bishop Hooper was sent to 
* Stiypa MtmirHaU, amd OtpU, ««e. til. L 3S2, ill. U. 3S4. 
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Gloucester to suffer in his cathedral town, Saunders to 
Coventry, and Dr. Taylor was burnt on Aldham Common 
in Suffolk. Several other martyrs suffered the same fate 
of burning a few days afterwarda 

Robert Ferrar, the Reformed 'Bishop of St David’s, was 
sent to Carmarthen to be burnt in the chief town of his 
diocese (March 30th, 1555). Perhaps it was his death 
that gave rise to the verses in Welsh, exhorting the men 
of the Principality to rise in defence of their religion 
against the English who were bent on its destruction, and 
calling them to extirpate image worship and the use of 
the crucifix.^ 

Bishops Ridley and Latimer and Archbishop Cranmer 
had been kept in confinement at Oxford since April 1654; 
and they were now to be proceeded against. The two 
Bishops were brought before the Court acting on a com- 
mission from Cardinal Pole, the Legate. They were con- 
demned on Oct. 1st, 1555, and on the 16th they were 
burnt at Oxford in the present Broad Street before Balliol 
College. Cranmer witnessed their death from the top of 
the tower in which he was confined. 

In the Archbishop’s cose it was deemed necessary, in 
order to fulfil the requirements of Canon Law, that he 
should be tried by the Pope himself. He was accordingly 
informed that his sovereigns had ** denounced ” him to the 
Pope, and that His Holiness had commissioned the Cardinal 
Du Puy, Prefect of the Inquisition, to act on his behalf, 
and that Du Puy had delegated the duty to James Brooks, 
who had succeeded Hooper as Bishop of Gloucester, to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and to the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
The trial took place in St. Mary’s Church. The accusers, 
Philip and Mary, were represented by Drs. Martyn and 
Story. They, in the name of their sovereigns, presented 
a lengthy indictment, in which the chief charges were 
adultery, perjury, and heresy. The first meant that 
although a priest he had been married, and had even 

> OaUndar SiaU DomesUc Series^ ^ tks Bngn qf Sliaab€tk, 

1601-3; with Addends, 1547-66 (London, 1870), p. 488. 
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married a second time after he had been made an Arch- 
bishop; the second, that he had sworn obedience to the 
Pope and broken his oath ; and the third, that he had 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation.' 

Cranmer refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of bis 
judges, but answered the charges brought against him to 
his accusers because they represented his sovereigns. He 
denied that the Pope had any ecclesiastical power within 
England ; but submitted to the kingly suprouincy. As Brooks 
had no authority from the Pope to do more thAn hear the 
case, no judgment was pronounced ; it was only intimated 
that the proceedings would be reported to Romo. Cranmer 
was conducted back to his prison. There he addressed 
first one, then a second letter to the Queen.* In dignified 
and perfectly respectful language ho expressed the degra- 
dation of the kingdom exliibited in the act of the sovereigns 
appealing to an “ outward judge, or to an authority corning 
from any person out of this realm ” to judge between them 
and one of their own subjecta Cranmer early in his 
career had come to the unalterable opinion that the pa]>al 
supremacy was resjxinsible for the abuses and disorders in 
the mediaeval Church, and that reformation was iiiip^jssiblo 
so long as it was maintained. In common with every 
thoughtful man of his generation, he repudiat<;cl the whole 
structure of papal claims built up by the Roman Curia 
during the fifteenth century, and h<dd that it was in every 
way incompatible with the loyalty which every subject 
owed to his sovereign and to the laws of his country. Ha 
took his stand on this conviction. 

“ Ignorance, I know,” he said, “ may excuse other men ; 
but he that knoweth how prejudicial and injurious the 
power and authority which the Po|>e challengeth everywhere 
is to the Crown, laws, and customs of this realm, and yet 
will allow the same, I cannot see in anywise how he can 


* An Account of Cranmer’* trial is given In Foxe, AdMomd Jfonum^rUs 
(LonUon, 1851), iii. 656 jf. Tlie proceiis in in Cranmer’a 

and LeUert (Parker Society), pi». 541 ff. 

* Cranmer’e Worka, ii. 447 ff. 
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keep hifl due allegiance^ fidelity, and truth to the Crown and 
atate of this realm.** 

In his second letter he struck a bolder note, and de- 
clared that the oath which Mary had sworn to maintain 
the laws, liberties, and customs of the realm was incon- 
sistent with the other oath she had taken to obey the 
Pope, to defend his person, and to maintain his authority, 
honour, laws, and privilegea The accusation of perjury 
did not touch him at alL The sovereigns — Bishop Brooks, 
appointed to try him — every constituted authority in the 
realm — when confronted by it, had to choose between the 
oath of allegiance to country or to Papacy ; he had chosen 
allegiance to his fatherland ; others who acted difTerently 
betrayed it. That was his position. The words he 
addressed to Queen Mary — I fear me that there be con- 
tradictions in your oath ” — ^was his justification. 

At Rome, Cranmer was found guilty of contumacy, and 
the command went forth that he was to be deposed, de- 
graded, and punished as a heretic. In the meantime he 
was burnt in effigy at Rome. When he heard bis sentence, 
he composed an Appeal to a General Council, following, 
he said, the example of Luther.^ The degradation was 
committed to Bonner and Thirlby, and was executed by 
the former with his usual brutality. This done, he was 
handed over to the secular authorities for execution. Then 
began a carefully prepared course of refined mental tor- 
ture, which resulted in the Recantations of Thomas 
Cranmer.*’* A series of recantations was presented to 
him, which he was ordered to sign by his sovereign ; and, 
strange as it may seem now, it was the sovereign's command 
that made it almost impossible for Cranmer to refuse to 
sign the papers which, one after another, were given him. 
He was a man who felt the necessity of an ultimate 
authority. He had deliberately put aside that of the Pope, 
and as deliberately placed that of the sovereign in its 
place ; and now the ultimate authority, which his con- 

> ITorA*, ii. pp. 44&>56. 

* M i 9 B t iitm $o u 4 cte. (PwlMr Sod«ty) pi SSS. 
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Bciraoe approved, commanded him to sign. The first four 
were not real recantations ; Cranmer could sign them with 
a good oonscienoe ; they consisted of generalities, the effiect 
of which depended on the meaning of the terms used, and 
everyone knew the meanings which he had attached to the 
words all throughout his public lif& But the fifth and 
the sixth soiled his conscience and occasioned his remorse. 
It was not enough for Mary, Pole, and Bonner that they 
were able to destroy by fire the bodies of English Re- 
formers, they hoped by working partly on the conscience 
and partly on the weakness of the leader of the English 
Reformation, to show the worthlcssnoss of tbc whole move- 
ment. In the end, the aged martyr redeemed his momen- 
tary weakness by a lost act of heroism. Ho know that 
his recantations had been published, and that any further 
declaration made would probably be suppressed by his un- 
scrupulous antagonists. He resolved by a single action to 
defeat their calculations and stamp his sincerity on the 
memories of bis countrymen. His dying speech was 
silenced, u he might well have expected ; but he had 
made up his mind to something which could not be 
stifled.* 

"At the moment he was taken to the stake he drew from 
his bosom the identical paper (the recantation), throwing it, 
in the presence of the multitude, with his own hands into 
the flames, asking pardon of God and of the people for 
having consented to such an act, which he excused by sav- 
ing that he did it for the public benefit, as, had his life, 
which he sought to save, been spared him, he might at some 
time have stiU been of use to them, praying them all to per- 
sist in the doctrines believed by him, and absolutely denying 
the Sacrament and the supremacy of the Church. And, 
finally, stretching forth his arm and right hand, he said : 
* This which hath sinned, having signed the writing, must 
be the first to suffer punishment ' ; and thus did be place it 
in the fire and burned it himself.”' 

* PoUaid. Onmmir, pp. SS7-S1. 

* Oaimiartf StmUPaptn amd MSB. mitUmg tiU Artkim* mmd CMte- 

•tMw FmUt, tssg~se, p. SSS. 
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If the martyrdoms of Ridley and Latimer lighted ^e 
torch, Cranmer's spread the conflagration which in the 
end burnt up the Romanist reaction and made Rngland a 
Protestant nation. The very weakness of the aged Primate 
became a background to make the clearer his flnal heroism. 
The common man ” sympathised with him all the mora 
He had never been a very strong man in the usual sense 
of the worda The qualities which go to form the exquisite 
liturgist demand an amount of religious sensibility and 
sympathy which seldom belongs to the leader of a minority 
with the present against it and the future before it. His 
peculiar kind of courage, which enabled him to face Henry 
vni. in his most truculent moods, was liker a woman's than 
a man's, and was especially called forth by sympathy with 
others in suflering. None of Henry's Ministers pleaded 
harder or more persistently for the Princess Mary, the 
woman who burnt him, than did Cranmer ; and he alone 
of all his fellows dared to beseech the monarch for Crom- 
well in his fall.^ 

The death of Cranmer was followed by a long succes- 
sion of martyrdoms. Cardinal Pole became the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and in Philip’s absence the principal adviser 
of the Queen. He did not manage, if be tried, to stop the 
burnings. Sometimes he rescued prisoners from the vindic- 
tive Bonner ; at others he seems to have hounded on the 
persecutors. Mary’s conscience, never satisfied at the 
confiscation of property, compelled her to restorc the lands 
still in possession of the Crown, and to give up the “ first 
fruits" of English benefices — the only result being to 
awaken the fears of thousands of proprietors, and set them 
against the papal claims. She attempted to restore the 
monastic institutions, with but scanty results ; to revive 
pilgrimages to shrines, which were very forced affairs, and 
had to be kept alive by fining the parents of children 
who did not join them. Tlie elevation of Pope Paul iv. 
(Cardinal Carafla) to the See of Rome increased her 
^fficultiea. The new Pontiff, a Neapolitan, hated her 
^ Pollard, Oranwur, p. 328. 
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Spanish husband, and personally disliked Cardinal Pole, 
her chief adviser. Her last years were full of 
troubles. 

Mary died in 1558 (Nov. 17th). *The unhappiest 
of queens, and wives, and women,'* she had been bom 
amidst the rejoicings of a nation, her mother a princess of 
the haughtiest house in Europe. In her girlhood she had 
been the bride-elect of the Emperor — a lovely, winning 
young creature, all men say. In her seventeenth year, at 
the age when girls are most sensitive, the crushing stroke 
which blasted her whole life fell upon her. Her father, 
the Parliament, and the Church of her country called her 
illegitimate ; and thus branded, she was sent into solitude 
to brood over her disgrace. When almost all England 
hailed her Queen in her thirty-seventh year, she was 
already an old woman, with sallow face, harsh voice, her 
dark bright eyes alone telling how beautiful she hod once 
been. But the nation seemed to love her who had l>een 
so long yearning for affection ; she married the man of her 
choice ; and she felt herself the instrument selected by 
Heaven to restore an excommunicated nation to the ])eace 
of God. Her husband, whom she idolised, tired of living 
with her after a few years. The child she passionately 
longed for and pathetically believed to bo coming never 
came.^ The Church and the Pojie she had sacriiiced so 
much for, disregarded her entrejitics, and seemed careless 
of her troubles. The people who hod welc:oiiied her, and 
whom she really loved, called her “ Bloody ” Mary, — a 
name which was, after all, so well deserved that it will 

^ There ere few more pathetic docamente among the State Papen than 
thoM thus catalogued : 

" King Philip and Queen Mary to Cardinal Pole, notifying that the Queen 
haa been delivered of a Prince.'* 

** Paeeport eigned by the King and Qneen fur Sir Henry Sydney to go 
over to the King of the Romans and the King of Bohemia, to announce the 
Queen's happy delivery of a PriDoe.'* 

There are several such notifications all ready for the birth which never 
took place. CaJUndur a/ StaU Papen, DomeMU Smes, ef the Reigne ef 
JWicwfrf F/., ifory, KliaaheA^ 1SA7-SO (London, 1866), p. 87. 




CHAPTER IV. 


THE SETTLEMENT UNDER ELIZABETH.* 

Mart Tudor's health had long been frail, and when it was 
known for certain that she would leave no direct heir (t.e. 
from about June 1558), tlie people of England were silently 
coining to the conclusion that Elizabeth must bo Queen, or 
civil war would result. It seemed also to be assumed that 
she would be a Protestant, and that her chief adviser would 

‘Sources: Calendar of Stale Papers^ Elizabeth^ (London, 1866, 

etc. ) ; Calendar of Stale Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of ScoU 
(Edinburgh, 1808, etc.) ; Calendar of Stale Papers^ IfaljUld MSS, (Tiondon, 

1883) ; Calendar of Stale Pajter$t Fenetian^ 156S--80 (London, 1800); 
Calendar of State Papers, Si^anish, 1568-C7 (London, 1802) ; WoIm, 
Papien dital du Caidinal Oranvelle, vols. iv-yi. (Pariii, 1848>46) ; 
Bullarium Romanum, for two Hutls—the one of 1560 (i. 840) and the one 
deposing Klizalieth (ii. 324) ; A Collectum of Original LtUers from the Uiehaps 
to the ^vy Council, ISGi (yol. is. of the Camden Miteellany, London, 
1803) ; Calvin's Letters (yoli. sixyiii.-slviii. of the Corpus Re/ormalorum ) ; 
Zurich Letters (Uo scries) (Pirkor Society, Cambridge, 1853) ; Liturgies 
and oecational Forms of Prayer set forth in the Reign qf Queen Elitabelk 
(Parker Society, Cambridge, 1847) ; Dysen, Queens Elixaheih's Proelama- 
turn (1618). 

Later Books : Creighton, Queen Elisabeth (London, 1806) ; Hume, The 
Courtships <f Queen Elixabefh (London, 1896) ; and The great Lord Burghley 
(London, 1808); Philipp^m, La eonlre-rivolulion religieuse (Brussels, 

1884) ; Ruble, Le iratU de Caleau-CamhrisU (Paris, 1880); Gee, The 
Elizahethan Clergy (Oxford, 1808) ; and The Elizabethan Prayer-Book and 
OrnamanlM (London, 1902) ; Tomlinson, The Prayrr-Book, Articles and 
Homilies (London, 1807) ; Hardwick, Ilidory of the Articles of Religion 
(Cambridge, 1859) ; Lorimer, John Knoa and the Church gf England 
(London, 1875) ; Neal, Hidory of the Puritans (London, 1754) ; Psrkar, 
The Ornaments Rubric (Oxford, 1881) ; Shaw, Elizabethan PretbyUriamism 
{Englidi HidorUal Review, iiL 655) ; Cambridge Modem History, iL 550/. f 
Fren, Hidary of the English Church tis the Beigne ^ Elisabeth and Jamse, 
1658-1685 (Londom 1004). 

• 5 ** 
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be William Cecil, who had been trained in statecraft as 
secretary to England’s greatest statesman, the Lord Pro- 
tector ^merset. So it fell out. 

Many things contributed to create such expectations. 
The young intellectual life of England was slowly becoming 
Protestant. Both the Spanish ambassadors noticed this 
with alarm, and reported it to their master.^ This was 
especially the case among the yoimg ladies of the upper 
classes, who were becoming students learned in Latin, 
Greek, and Italian, and at the same time devout Protestants, 
with a distinct leaning to what afterwards became Puritan- 
ism. Elizabeth herself, at her most impressionable age had 
been the pupil of Bishop Hooper, who was accustomed to 
praise her intelligence. **In religious matters she has 
been saturated ever since she was bom in a bitter hatred 
to our faith,” said the Bishop of Aquila.^ The common 
people had been showing their hatred of Romanism, and 
images and religious persons were treated disrespect- 
fully.” It was observed that Elizabeth *' was very much 
wedded to the people and thinks as they do,” and that 
^ her attitude was much more gracious to the common 
people than to others.” * The burnings of the Protestant 
martyrs, and especially the execution of Cranmer, had 
stirred the indignation of the populace of London and the 
south counties against Romanism, and the feelings were 
spreading throughout the country. Ail classes of the 
people hated the entire subjugation of English interests to 
those of Spain during the late reign, just as the people of 
Scotland at the same time were growing weary of French 
domination under Mary of Lorraine, and Elizabeth shared 
the feeling of her peopla^ 

Yet there was so much in the political condition of 
the times to make both Elizabeth and Cecil pause before 

> CaUmdar if LtUm and StaU Papen rtlaling io Bn^UK Affain, prv- 
mrv 9 d principally in the Archives ^ Sirnancas (LondoD, 1892), i. p. 7. 

* /huL p. 89. In the aame letter the Bishop blsnies the instmotioiie of 
the ** Itelien heretio frUre," i,«. Peter Martyr Vennigli and Oohino ; e£ 
p. 81 . 

•Md. pp. 1, 4, 6, eto. 
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oommitting themselvee to the Keformationp that it ia 
necessary to believe that religious conviction had a great 
influence in determining thoir action. England was not 
the powerful nation in 1658—60 which it became after 
twenty years under the rule of the great Queen. The 
agrarian troubles which had disturbed the three reigns of 
Henry vm.. Edward, and Mary had not died out. The 
coinage was still as debased as it had been in the closing 
years of Henry viu. Trade was stagnant, and the country 
was suffering from a two years* visitation of the plague. 
The war with France, into which England had been 
dragged by Spain, had not merely drained the country of 
men and money, but was bringing nothing save loss of 
territory and damage to prestige. Nor was there much 
to be hoped from foreign aid. Tlie Komanist reaction was 
in full awing throughout Europe, and the fortunes of the 
continental Protestants were at their lowest ebb. It was 
part of the treaty of Cateau-CambreSsis (April 1559) that 
France and Spain should unite to cinish the Protestantism 
of the whole of Europe, and the secret treaty between 
Philip IL and Catherine de* Medici in 16G5 ' showed that 
such a design was thought possible of accomplishment 
during the earlier years of Klizaixsth. It was never 
wholly abandoned until the defeat of the Armada in 1688. 
Cecirs maxim, that the Keformation could not be crushed 
until England had been conquered, had for its corollary 
that the conquest of England must bo the prime object of 
the Romanist sovereigns who were bent on bringing Europe 
back to the obedience of Rome. The determination to 
take the Protestant side added to the insecurity of 
Elizabeth's position in the earlier years of her reign. She 
was, in the opinion of the Pope and probably of all the 
European Powers, Romanist and ProtesUiiit, illegitimate; 
and heresy combined with bastardy was a terrible weapon 
in the hands of Henry IL of France, who meant to support 
the claims of his daughter-in-law, the young Queen of 

> CaUndar pf Ldlm omd StaU Papen rtlaiing io RnglUh tto., 

latrodiictkni, It. 
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Scots, — ^undoubtedly the lawful heir in the eyes of all who 
believed that Henry vm. had been lawfully married to 
Catharine of Aragon. The Spanish Ambassador, Count de 
Feria, tried to frighten Elizabeth by reminding her how, 
in consequence of a papal excommunication, Navarre had 
been seized by the King of Spain.^ His statement to his 
master, that at her accession two-thirds of the English 
people were Bomanists,* may be questioned (he made 
many miscalculations), but it is certain that England was 
anything but a united Protestant nation. Still, who knew 
what trouble Philip might have in the Netherlands, and 
the Lords of the Congregation might be encouraged enough 
to check French designs on England through Scotland.* 
At the worst, Philip of Spain would not like to see 
England wholly in the grip of France. The Queen and 
Cecil made up their minds to take the risk, and England 
was to bo Protestant and defy the Pope, from “ whom 
nothing was to be feared but evil will, cursing, and 
practising.** 

Paul rv., it was said, was prepared to receive the news 
of Elizabeth*8 succession favourably, perhaps under con- 
ditions to guarantee her legitimacy ; but partly to his 
astonishment, and certainly to his wrath, he Was not even 
officially informed of her accession, and the young Queen’s 
ambassador at Rome was told that she had no need for 
him there. 

The changes at home, however, were made with all due 
caution. In Elizabeth*8 first proclamation an “ et cetera ’* 
veiled any claim to be the Head of the Church,^ and 
her earliest meddling with ecclesiastical matters was to 
forbid all contentious preaching.* The statutory religion 
(Romanist) was to be maintained for the meantima No 

^ CoUmdwr af iMm and StaU Papen rtlaling lo EnglUh Affaira^ eto. 

es. 

* iNd. pp. 80, 67 ; cf. 83. 

* Cf. Dtvte* in Oee'a Elizabethan Prayer-Sock, p. 107. 

* Strype, AnmaU of the Stformation and Edahliehment if Seiigiem^ eta 
(Osfofd, 1824) 1. ii. 880. 

* Om nnd Hardy, Do eummUo^ ete. p. 416. 
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official proclamation was made foreshadowing ooming 
changes. 

Elizabeth, however, did not need to depend on proclama- 
tions to indicate to her people the path she meant to tread. 
She graciously accepted the Bible presented to her on her 
entry into London, clasped it to her bosom, and pressed it 
to her lips. Her hand ostentatiously shrank from the kiss of 
Bonner the persecutor. Tlie great lawyer, Uodorick, pointed 
out ways in which Protestant feeling might find vent in a 
legal manner: 

In the meantime Her Majesty and all her subjects may 
by licence of law use the Eiujliah Litany and sufTrages used 
in King Henry's time, and besides Her Majesty in her closet 
may use the Mass without lifting up the Host according to 
the ancient canons, and may also have at every Moss some 
communicants with the ministers to be used in both kinds." ' 

The advice was acted upon, improved upon. " The affairs 
of religion continue as usual," says the Venetian agent 
(Dec. 17th, 1558), ‘'but I hear that at Court when the 
Queen is present a priest ofliciates, who says certain 
prayers with the Litanies in English, after the fashion of 
King Edward." * She went to Mass, but asked the Bishop 
officiating not to elevate the Host for adoration ; and when 
he refused to comply, she and her ladies swept out of 
church immediately after the Gospel was read.* Parlia- 
ment was opened in the usual manner with the per- 
formance of Mass, but the Queen did not appear until it 
was over; and then her procession was preceded by a 
choir which sang hymns in English. When the Abbot of 
Westminster met her in ecclesiastical procession with the 
usual candles sputtering in the hands of his clergy, the 

* Gcnierick's Dvotn PfrinU of Reiiffion ovnlrfMfry to the Church of Rome Is 
printed by Dr. Gee in the apfiendix to his EliuMheOiom Prayer-Book amd 
Omamenie (London, 1002), pp. 202 ff, ; the sentence quoted is on p. 206 ; 
the document is also in Diion's Hidory of Uu Church if Englaetd^ T. 28. 

* yenetian Stale Paptre, 1658-80^ 1. 

* Calendar- if LeUere amd Stale Papero relating to Sngtieh AgeAro^ |pss> 
ssrsed €hi^y in the Arehioee ^ Simanoae, L 17, 26. 
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Queen diouted, ** Away with these torohus, we have light 
enough.’’ ^ 

She was crowned on January 16th, 1669 ; but whether 
with cM the customary ceremonies, it is impossible to say ; 
it is most likely that she did not communicate.* The 
Bishops swore fealty in the usual way, but were, chary of 
taking any official part in the coronation of one so plainly 
a heretic. Later in the day, Dr. Cox, who had been King 
Edward’s tutor, and was one of the returned refugees, 
preached before the Queen. As early as Dec. 14th 
(1668) the Spanish Ambassador could report that the 
Queen “ is every day standing up against religion 
(Bomanism) more openly,” and that ” all the heretics who 
had escaped are beginning to flock back again from 
Germany.” • 

When Convocation met it became manifest that the 
dergy would not help the Government in the proposed 
changes. They declared in favour of transubstantiation 
and of the sacrifice of the Maas, and against the royal 
supremacy. The Beformation, it was seen, must be carried 
through by the civil power exclusively ; and it was somewhat 
difficult to forecast what Parliament would consent to do. 

What was actuaUy done is still matter of debate, but 
it seems probable that the Government presented at least 
three Billa The first was withdrawn ; the second was 
wrecked by the Queen withholding her Boyal Assent ; the 
third resulted in the Act of Supremacy and in the Act of 
Uniformity. It is most likely that the first and second 
Bills, which did not become law, included in one proposed 
Act of legislation the proposals of the Government about 
the Queen’s Supremacy and about Uniformity of Public 
Worship.^ The first was introduced into the House of 

* Caiendar qf SiaU Piapen, Domestic Series, of the JUigru of Edward F/., 
Mmry, amd Elisabeth (London, 1856), i. 123. 

* Caleiuiar of Lettm and State Papers relating to English dffairs, pro- 
served tkUjIy tH the Archives ef ^imaneof, L 26. 

* Itnd. pp. 7, 12. 

« Eeglieh Hitiorical Review for July 1908, pp. 617/: ; DeMin BemUw, 
Jnii. 1908 ; The Church Inielligencer^ Sept. 1908, pp. 134/. 
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CSommoDB on Feb. 9th (1659). was discussed there Feb. 
13tb to 16th. and then withdrawn. A “ new " Bill " for 
the supremacy annexed to the Crown " was introduced in 
the Commons on Feb. 21st. passed the third reading on 
the 25th, and was sent to the Lords on the 27th.' 

The majority in the House of Commons was Protestant ; * 
but the Marian Bishops had great influence in the House 
of Lords, and it was there that the Government proposals 
met with strong opposition. Dr. Jewel describes the 
situation in a letter to Peter Martyr (March 20th): - 

“ The bishops are a great hindrance to us ; for being, as 
you know, among the nobility and leading men in the 
Upp)er House, and having none there on our side to expose 
their artifices and confute their falsehoodH. they reign as 
sole monarchs in the midst of ignorant anil weak men, and 
easily overreach our little party, either by their numbers 
or their reputation for learning. The Queen, meanwhile, 
though she openly favours our cause, yet is wonderfully 
afraid of allowing any innovations.” • 

The Bill (Bill No. 2 — the “new” Bill), which had possi^ 
the Commons on the 25th. was read for the first time in 
the Lords on the 28th, passed the second reading on March 
1 3th. and was referred to a Committee conHisting of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Bishops of Exeter and Carlisle, and Lords 
Winchester, Westmoreland, Shrewsbury. Rutland, Sussex. 
Pembroke, Montagu, Clinton, Morley, Rich, Willoughby, 
and North. They evidently made such alterations on the 
Bill as to make that part of it at least which enforced a 
radical change in public worship useless for the purpose of 

• Cf. Tomlinsoa, “ElizAbethsn Pr»y«r-Book ; chronological table of iti 
enactment,'’ in Church OuM/Uic for Oot. 1006, p. 233. 

• Dublin Review, Jan- 1903, p. 4S n : “ Ad quern eundem locum (Hooee 
of Commons) isti conrenenint (ut communis fertur opinio) sd numemm 
dneentomm rirorum, et non decern catholic! inter illos sunt re|>erti. 

• Zurich LcIUtm, i. 10 (Parker Society, Cambridge, 1842) ; cf. CaUfuda/r 

ItcUere and Stale Paftere relating to English Affaire, preserved principally 

in the Archives of Simancas, 1668-67, p. 88 : “To-morrow it (the Bill) goes 
to the Upper House, where the biehope and some others are ready to die 
rather than ooneent to it." 
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the Goyemment. The clearest account of what the Lords 
did is contained in a letter of a person who signs 
himself H Sohifanoya^” which is preserved in the State 
Archives in Mantua.^ He says : 

“ Parliament, which o^ht to have ended last Saturday, 
was prolonged till next Wednesday in Passion Week, and 
according to report they will return a week after Sisister 
(March 26, 1659); which report I believe, because of the 
three principal articles the first alone passed, viz. to give 
the supremacy of the Anglican Church to the Queen . . . 
notwithstanding the opposition of the bishops, and of the 
chief lords and barons of this kingdom; but the Earls of 
Arundel and Derby, who are very good Christians, absented 
themselves from indisposition, feigned, as some think, to 
avoid consulting about such ruin of this realm. 

The Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount 
Montague and Lord Hastings did not fail in their duty, like 
true soldiers of Christ, to resist the Commons, whom they 
compelled to modify a book passed by the Commons forbidding 
the Mass to be said or the Communion to be administered (ne 
se eommunicasaero) except at the table in the manner of 
Edward vj . ; nor were the Divine offices to be performed in 
church; priests likewise being allowed to marry, and the 
Christian religion and the ^craments being absolutely 
abolished ; adding thereto many extraordinary penalties 
against delinquents. By a majority of votes they have 
decided that the aforesaid things shall be expunged from 
the book, and that the Masses, Sacraments, and the rest of 
the Divine offices shall be performed as hitherto. . . . The 
members of the Lower House, seeing that the Lords passed 
this article of the Queen’s supremacy of the Church, but 
not as the Commons drew it up, — the Lords cancelling the 
aforesaid clauses and modifying some others, — grew angry, 
and would consent to nothing, but are in very great con- 
troversy.” • 

The Lords, induced by the Marian Bishops, had wrecked 
the Government’s plan for an alteration of religion. 

The Queen then intervened. She refused her assent 

^ For "II Sohironoya*’ and bU tnistworthinea^ oL CaUndar of SMe 
Finuhan, ISSS-SO^ Preface Tiii. 

•Aid. pw 62 . 
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to the Bill, on the dexterous pretext that she had doubts 
about the title which it proposed to confer upon her — 
Supreme Head of the Churchy She knew that Romanists 
and Calvinists both disliked it, and she adroitly managed 
to make both parties think that she had yielded to the 
arguments which each hod brought forward. The Spanish 
Ambassador took all the credit to himself ; and Sandys was 
convinced that Elizabeth had been persuadeil by Mr. 
Lever, who had put a scruple into the Queen’s head that 
she would not take the title of Supreme Head.” * 

The refusal of Royal Assent enabled the Government 
to start afresh. Tliey no longer atteinptoil to put evory- 
thing in one Bill A new Act of Supremacy,® in wliich 
the Queen was declared to bo “ the only supremo governor 
of this realm ... as well in all spiritual or ceclesiaslical 
things or causes as temporal,” was introduced into the 
Commons on April 10th, and was read for a third time on 
the 13th. Brought into the Iy)rds on April 14th, it was 
read for a second time on tho 17th, and finally passed on 
April 29th. If the obnoxious titlo was omitted, all the 
drastic powers claimed by Henry viii. were given to 
Elizabeth. The Elizabethan Act revived no less than nine 
of the Acts of Henry viii.,® and among them the statute 

* Canon Dixon {HUUny of Uu Church England^ t. 67) cleclarea that 

the phrase ** Supreme Head" waa not in the Bill. He has overlooked the 
fact that Heath in his speech against it qnotea tho actual words used in the 
proposed Act: promised to move jour honours to consider what this 

supremacy is which we go about by virtue of this Act to give to the Queen's 
Highness, and wherein it doth consist, as whether in spiritual government 
or in temporal. If in spiritual, like as the words of the Act do import, 
sollieet : Supremo Head of the Church of England immediaU and next under 
Ood, then it would be considered whether this House hathe authority to 
grant them, and Her Highness to receivs the same " (Btrjfie, AnnaU^ L L 
405). 

* Calendar ef LeUere and Stale Papere relating to Englieh Affaire, pro- 
e erved chi^g ^ Arehivee ^ Simanoae, 1568-80, pp. 87, 44, 50, 55, 
66 ; Parker' e Corrtependenee, p. 66 ; Zurich LeUerc, i. 88. 

* The Act is printed in Gee and Hardy, Documente, etc. p. 443. 

^ The Acts of Henry viu. which were revived were : — ^24 Hen. viii. o, 
13—7^ JUetraint ef Appeale, p a ssed in 1588 ; 28 Hen. viil. o. 20— The 
mmdOiaumJEecirainiofAnMmtee; 25 Hen. Till. o. 19— The SukmieeioH the 
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conoerning doctors of civil law,^ which contained these 
sentences : Most royal majesty is and hath always been, 
by the Word of Qod, Supreme Head on earth of the 
Church of England, and hath full power and authority to 
correct, punish, and repress all manner of heresies . . . 
and to exercise all other manner of jurisdiction commonly 
called ecclesiastical jurisdiction ” ; and his majesty is " the 
only and undoubted Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, and also of Ireland, to whom by Holy Scripture 
all authority and power is wholly given to hear and 
determine all manner of causes ecclesiastical.” Thus the 
very title Suprame Head of the Church of England was 
revived and bestowed on Elizabeth by this Parliament of 
1659. [t may even be said that the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction bestowed upon Elizabeth was more extensive 
than that given to her father, for schisms were added to 
the list of matters subject to the Queen’s correction, and 
she was empowered to delegate her authority to com- 
missioners — a provision which enabled her to exercise her 
supreme governership in a way to be felt in every corner 
of the land.^ This Act of Supremacy revived an Act of 
King Edward VL, enjoining that the communion should 
be given in both “ kinds,” and declared that the revived 
Act should take effect from the lost day of Parliament.’ 
It contained an interesting proviso that nothing should 
be judged to be heresy which was not condemned by 
canonical Scripture, or by the first four General Councils 
** or any of them, or by any other General Council 
wherein the same was declared heresy by the express and 
plain words of the said canonical Scripture, or such as 
hereafter shall be ordered, judged, or determined to bs 

CUrgy and JUstraint of Aj»peals of 1SS4 : 25 Hen. viii. o. 20 — Ths BceUsi- 
€L$tieai Af^inUmonU Act ; Tho aSfoiule Jtestraini of Annaleo^ Election if 
BUhopOt and LotUro Minsice Act of I6S4 ; 25 Hen. viii. o. 21 — Aei forhiddin§ 
Bapal Ditpenoatumo and iko Payment if Poter'e Pence if 1534 ; 26 Hen. 
Till. o. 14— ^i^rojpan Bishopd Aei if 1634 \ And 28 Hen. viii. e. 16 — Ait 
far the lUleaae if eucK at haioe obtained pretended IHepeneaUima^ from the See 
Sf Borne, Theee Aots era ell, eera the leet mentioned, printed in Gee end 
Herdj, Documente, ete. pp. 178-232, 253-66. 

> Mid, p. 445. • Md, p. 447. 


•Md.yk446, 
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heresy hj the High Court of Parliament of this realm, 
with the assent of the clergy in their Convocation*” ^ 

The same Parliament, after briefer debate (April 1 8th 
to 28th), passed an Act of UniforiniLy which t(K)k an 
interesting form.* The Act began by declaring that at the 
death of King E!dward VI. there “ remained one uniform 
order of common service and prayer, and of the administra- 
tion of sacraments, rites, and ceremonies in the Clnirch of 
England, which was set forth in one Book, entitled IVie 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments and other Rites and Ceremonies in the Church of 
England.*' This Book had been authorised by Act of 
Parliament held in the lifth and sixth years of King 
Edward vi., and this Act hod been repealed by an Act of 
Parliament in the first year of the reign of Queen Mary 
** to the great decay of the duo honour of Clod, and dis- 
comfort of the professors of the truth of Christ’s religion.” 
This Act of Queen Mary was solemnly rc[>caled, and tlie 
Act of King Edward vi., with some trifling alterations, was 
restored. In consequence, ** all and singular ministers in 
any cathedral or parish church ” were ordered “ to say and 
use the Matins, Evensong, celebration of tlio Lord’s 
Supper, and administration of each of the sacraments, and 
all their common and oynsn prayer, in such order and form 
as is mentioned in the said Book, so aiitliorised by 
Parliament in the said fifth and sixth years of the reign of 
King Eklward VI., with one alteration or addition of certain 
lessons to be used on every Sunday in the year, and the 
form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences 
only added in the delivery of the sacrament to the com- 
municants, and none other or otherwise.” This meant that 
while there might be the fullest freedom of thought in 
the country and a good deal of lil>erty of expression, there 
was to be no freedom of public worship. All Englishmen, 
of whatever creed, were to be comiiclled by law to join in 
one common public worship according to the ritual 
prescribed. The Act of Parliament which compelled them 

^ Oee and Hardy, DoeummU, etc. pi. 465. 

* The Aet ia printed in Gee a^ Hardy, Up c n mm/ f, ete. pp. 458^. 
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to this had no specific Book of Common Prayer annexed to 
it and incorporated in it. It simply replaced on the Statute 
Book the Act of King Edward yi.» and with it the Second 
Prayer-Book of King Edward, which with its rubrics had been 
annexed and joined *’ to that Act ^ — certain specified altera- 
tions in the Book being notified in the Elizabethan Act. 

The history of the Elizabethan Prayer-Book is con- 
fessedly obscure. If an important paper called the Device} 
probably drafted by Cecil, embodied the intentions of the 
Government, their procedure may be guessed with some 
probability. It enumerates carefully, after the manner of 
the great Elizabethan statesman, the dangers involved in 
any “ alteration of religion,’* and shows how they can be 
met or averted. France and Scotland can be treated 
diplomatically. Rome may be left unheeded — it is far 
away, and its opposition will not go beyond evil will and 
cursing.” The important dangers were at homa They 
would come from two sides — from the Romanists backed 
by most of the higher clergy ; and from the advanced 
Reformers, who would scoff at the alteration which is alone 
possible in the condition of the kingdom, and would call it 
a ” cloaked papistry and a mingle-mangle.” Yet both may 
be overcome by judicious firmnesa The Romanists may 
be coerced by penal lawa The danger from the advanced 
Reformers may be got over by a carefully drafted Prayer- 
Book, and enforced by such penalties as would minimise all 
objections. There is great hope that such penalties would 
” touch but few.” ” And better it were that they did suffer 
than Her Highness or Commonwealth should shake or be in 
danger.” The Device suggested that a small committee of 
seven divines — all of them well-known Reformers, and most 
of them refugees — should prepare a Book ** which, being 
approved by Her Majesty,” might be laid before Parliament. 
It was evidently believed that the preparation of the Book 
would take some time, for suggestion is made that food, 
drink, wood, and coals should be provided for their sus- 

> Gee and Hardy, etc. p. 871. 

* The Dtfeim ia printed in Stiype, Annals^ ete. i. iL 893, and in Oea^ 
IWniftrfliim Prmyer^Sook mmd Ormm m § mi§ (London, 190aX pw 196. 
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tenance and comfort. There is no direct evidence to riiow 
that the suggested committee met or was even appointed ; 
but evidence has been brought forward to show that most 
of the theologians named were in London, and were in a 
position to meet together and consult during the period 
when such a Book would naturally be prepared.^ The 
whole matter is shrouded in mystery, and secrecy was 
probably necessary in the circumstances. No one knew 
exactly what was to take place ; but some change was 
universally expected. " There is a general cx])ectation 
that all rites and ceremonies will shortly be reformed,” 
said Richard Hilles, writing to Bullinger in the end of 
February (1559), “by our faithful citizens and other godly 
men in the afore-mentioned Parliament, cither after the 
pattern which was lately in use in the time of King 
Edward the Sixth, or which is set forth by the Protestant 
Princes of Germany in the afore-mentioned Confession of 
Augsburg.” * 

The authorities kept their own counsel, and nothing 
definite was known to outsiders. A Book was presented 
to the Commons — Tht Book of Common Prayer and 
Ministration of the Sojcraments — on Feb. 16th, at the time 
when the first draft of the Supremacy Bill was being 
discussed.* It must have been withdrawn along with 
that Bill. The second attempt at a Supremacy Act was 
probably accompanied with a Prayer-Book annexed to the 
Bill ; and this Prayer-Book was vehemently oii]M)Hcd in the 
Loi-ds, who struck out all the clauses relating to it.^ 
What this Book of Common Pmyer was, cannot be exactly 
known. Many competent liturgist scholars are inclined 

■ Gee's Elitaheihan Pray^Boek and OmamejUt, pp. 76/. 

* ZurUK LeUtn^ ii. 17. 

* The Janmal of the IfauM of Commone, i. 64 : **The Uill for the Order 
of Sendee and liiniaters in the Church " (Prb. IKth) ; The Book of Com~ 
ftum Prayer and Minidralum of Sacramrnle ^Kcb. lOtli). 

* Calendar of Stale PaperMf Venetian, JSSS-SO^ p. 45 : “a book passed 
by the ComiDons " ; cf. above, p. 802 ; cf. also Bishop Soot's speech on 
the reading of the Bill which was emaacnlated by the Lords, in Stiype's 
AnnaU, i. iL 408. 
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to believe that it was something more drastic than the 
Edwardine Prayer-Book of 1552, and that it was proposed 
to enforce it by penalties more severe than those enacted 
by the Act of Uniformity which finally passed. They find 
the characteristic features of the Book in the well-known 
letter of Guest (Geste) to CeciL^ Such suggestions are 
mere conjectures. The Book may have been the Edwardine 
Prayer-Book of 1552. 

The Government had made slow progress with their 
proposed ** alteration of religion” and the Protestant 
party were chafing at the delay. Easter was approaching, 
and its nearness made them more impatient. Canon law 
required everyone to communicate on Easter Day, which 
in 1559 fell on the 26th of March, and by a long 
established custom the laity of England had gone to the 
Lord’s Table on that one day of the year. Men were 
asking whether it was possible that a whole year was to 
elapse before they could partake of the communion in a 
Protestant fashion. The House of Commons was full of 
this Protestant sentiment. The reactionary proceedings 
in the House of Lords urged them to some protest.* A 
Bill was introduced into the Lower House declaring that 
** no person shall bo punished for now using the religion 
used in King Edward's last year.” It was read twice and 
engrossed in one day (March 15th), and was read a third 
time and passed on March 18th.* It does not appear to 
have been before the Lords ; but it was acted on in a 
curious way. A proclamation, dated March 22nd, declares 
that the Queen, “ with the assent of Lords and Commons,” 

* Dr. Gee rejects the idea that Guest's letter had anything to do with the 
Book passed by the Commons and rejected by the Lords ; cf. his Elizabethan 
Prayer-Book and OmameiUs, pp. 82 (T. ; and for a criticism of Dr. Gee, 
Tomlinson, The Elizabethan Prayer-Book afid Omamente i a EevieWt p. 12. 
Guest's letter is printed by Dr. Gee in his Elizabethan Prayer-Book^ etc. 
p. 152. and more accurately by Mr. Tomlinson in his tract, IVhy was the 
Pint Prayer-Book of Edward VI, rtyeettdf 

■•‘D Sohifanoya*' reports the wrath of the Commons: They **grew 
angry, and would consent to nothing, but are in very great coiitroreny** 
{(kdendar qf State Palters, VeneOan, ISoSSO^ p. 62) ; oL |k 802. 

* Jawmal of the Haum of Commame^ L 67. 
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in the " present last session /’ has revived the Act of King 
Edward VL touching the reception of the Coininuuion in 
both “ kinds," and explains that the Act cannot be reiuly 
for Easter. It proceeds : “ And because the time of Easter 
is so at hand, and that great numbers, not only of the 
noblemen and gentry, but also of the common people of 
this realm, be certainly persuaded in conscience in such 
sort as they cannot bo induced in any wise to communicate 
or receive the said holy Sacrament but under both kinds, 
according to the first institution, and to the common um 
both of the Apostles and of the Primitive CImrch . . . it 
is thought necessary to Her Majesty, by the advice of 
sundry of her nobility and commons lately assembled in 
Parliament,” to declare that the statute of Eklward is in 
force, and all and sundry are commanded to observe the 
provisions of the statute.' What is more, the Queen 
acted upon her proclamation. The well-informed " Schi- 
fanoya," writing on March 28th, says that the Ciovemment 
“during this interval (t.«. between March 22nd and March 
28th) had ordered and printed a proclamation for every 
one to take the communion in both “ kinds " utraqiu 
specie). Ho goes on to say that on Easter Day “ Her 
Majesty appeared in chapel, where Mass w^ sung in 
English, according to the use of her brother. King Edward,^ 
and the communion received in both ‘kinds,’ kneeling." 
The chaplain wore nothing “ but the mere surplice " (Ut 
templiee cotta).* The nows went the round of Europe. 


> Professor MsiUend {BngliiK HitUrieaZ Jteview, July P- 

•nd Father J. H. Pollen {DtMin JUvien>. January *“!l! 

proclamation of the 22nd of March was never issued ; hut II Schlfanoya 

can hardly refer to any other. m 

• •' On F.aster Day, Her Mujesty appeared in the cha|«l, where Mass wm 
sang in English, according to the use of her brother. King Rlward, wd the 
communion was received in both ‘kinds’ kneeling, /aomdoH ^ ^ 

eomo et aavgve nriina ; nor did he wear anything hut the mere 

(» ^aramen/O in which he had sung Mass ; and tliiis Her M^wty was 
hr many Lords both of the Conncil and others. Since that day 
mrnme^to their former sUte, though nnl^ the Almighqr 
.1^ forth His arm a reUpss U oEpeoted. These accumed preaebeis, who 
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Elizabeth had at last declared herself unmistakably on 
the Protestant side. 

Easter had come and gone, and the religious question 
had not received final settlement. The authorities felt 
that something must be done to counteract the speeches 
of the Bomanist partisans in the Lords.^ So, while 
Parliament was sitting, a conference was arranged between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant divines. It seems to have 
been welcomed by both parties. Count Feria, the Spanish 
Ambassador, declared that he bad something to do with it. 
He was anxious that the disputation should be in Latin, 
that the arguments should be reduced to writing, and that 
each disputant should sign his paper. He was overruled 
so far as the language was concerned. The authorities 
meant that the laity should bear and understand. The 
three questions debated were : — Whether a “ particular 
Church can change rites and ceremonies ; Whether the 
services of public worship must be conducted in Latin; 
Whether the Mass is a propitiatory sacrifice.” The confer- 
ence was held at Westminster on March 31st, in presence 
of the Privy Council, the Lords and Commons, and the 
"multitude.” Great expectations were cherished by both 
parties in anticipation, and when the Romanist divines 
withdrew on points of procedm-e, their cause suSered in the 

have oorae from Germany, do not fail to preach in their own fashion, both 
in public and in private, in euch wise that they persuaded certain rogaea to 
forcibly enter the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the middle of Cheapside, 
and force the shrine of the most Holy Sacrament, breaking the tabernacle, 
and throwing the most preciona consecrated body of Jesus Christ to the 
ground. They also destroyed the altar and the images, with the pall (polio) 
and church linen (tovalie), breaking everything into a thousand pieoea. 
This happened this very night, which is the third after Easter. . . . Man^ 
persons have taken the oommunion in the usual manner, and things continue 
as usual in the churohee" (CtElendar SiaU Fopert, yen^tian, IBSSSOt 
p. 67). 

> The speeches of Abbot Feckenham and Bishop Scot, reprinted in Gee's 
Blitabethan Prayor-Bock^ etc. pp. 228^., represent the arguments used in the 
Lords. Soot’s speech was delivered on the third reading of the Act of Uni- 
formity, quite a month after the Westminster conference, and Feokenham's 
mmy have been made at the same time ; still they show the arguments of 
the Romanists. 
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popular estimatien. Two of the Bishops were sent to the 
Tower " for open contempt and contumacy " ; and others 
seem to have been threatened.^ 

Parliament reassembled after the Easter recess and 
passed the Act of Supremacy in its third form, and the 
Act of Uniformity, which re-enacted, as has been said, tlic 
revised Prayer-Book — that is, the Second Book of Kiiij; 
Edward vi. with the distinctly specified alterationa Tlio 
most important of these changes were the two scntcuces 
added to the words to be used by the officiating minister 
when giving the communion. The clauses hod been in 
the First Prayer-Book of Edward vi. 

While in the Second Prayer-Book of King E<iward 
the officiating minister was commanded to soy while giving 
the Bread : 


“ Tak» and eat this, in renumhranee that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith vxUh thanks- 
giving” 

and while giving the Cup, to say : 

“ Drink this in remembrance that Christ’ $ blood was shed 
for thee, and be thankfnl ; ” 

the words were altered in the Elizabethan book to: 


" The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given fw 

thee, preserve thy body and soul ^ 

and eat this in remembrance that Christ died fw thee, and 
feed on Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving ; 

“ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
thee, preserve thy body and soul 

thi^in remembrance that Christ’s Blood was shed for thee, and 
he ihAinkfvl!* 


The additions in no way detracted from the Evangelical 
doctrine of the Sacrament. They rather brought the 


> <J Letttn and SlaU Papers retaling U, BnglUih jt fairs, pre- 

mmed nrineiooilv fn the jirchivea of Sinumeas, IS5S~C7, pp- 46, 46-48 ; 

; Strype-. Ann-/., .U. i. 12S-40. .. IL 4SS , 

if Stale Papers, yenettasi, I6S8-S0, pp. 64, 68. 


a6** 
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underlying thought into greater harmony with the doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches. But they have had the effect 
of enabling men who hold different views about the nature 
of the rite to join in its common use. 

When the Act of Uniformity was passed by Parliament, 
the advanced Reformers, who had chafed at what appeared 
to them to be a long delay, were contented. They, one 
and all, believed that the Church of England had been 
restored to what it had been during the last year of the 
reign of Edward VL ; and this was the end for which they 
had been striving, the goal placed before them by their 
friend and adviser, Henry BuUinger of Zurich.^ Their 
letters are full of jubilation.* 

Yet there were some things about this Elizabethan 

^ ** King Edward*! reformation aatiafieth the godly ’* : Ballinger to 
Utenhoviue (Zurich Leiicrt, 2nd aeriee, p. 17 n. ; Strype, Annals^ I. i. 259). 

* May 20thp Cox to Weidner : " The nnoere religion of Chriat ia there- 
fore eatabliahed among na in all parta of the kingdom, Juat in the aame 
manner aa it waa formerly promulgated under our Edward of bleaaed memory '* 
(Zurich ZcUert, i. 28). 

May 2l8t, Parkhurat to Ballinger : ** The Book of Common Prayer, aet 
forth in the time of King Edward, la now again in general uae throughout 
England, and will be everywhere, in apite of the atrugglea and oppoaition 
of the paeudo-bishopa ” (Zurich ZcUcrc, i. 29). 

May 22nd, Jewd to Ballinger: ** Religion ia again placed on the aame 
footing on which it atood in King Edward'a time ; to which event 1 doubt 
not but that your own lettera and thoae of your republic have powerfully 
oontributed '* {Zurich Letiera, i. 83). 

May 23rd, Orindal to Conrad Hubert: ** But now at laat, by the bleaa- 
ing of Qod, during the prorogation of Parliament, there haa been publiahed 
a proclamation to baniah the Pope and hia juriadiction altogether, and to 
reatore religion to that form which we had in the time of Edward vi.** 
(Zurich LeUcrCt ii. 19). 

Dr. Gee aeema to beg an important hiatorical qneation when ha aaya that 
theae lettera have been written before the writera knew that the Prayer- 
Book had been actually altered in more than the three pointa mentioned in 
the Act of Uniformity. Orindal, writing again to Hubert on July 14th, 
when he muat have known ereiything, aaya: '*The atate of our Choroh 
(to come to that aubject) U pretty much the aame aa when I laat wrote to 
yon, eaoept only that what had heretofore been aettled by proolamationa 
and lawa with reapeot to the reformation of tiie churohea ia now daily 
beingoarried into effect'* Cf. Oee'a SliKaXMhmu Prayer Book, eta p. 104 n., 
for the actual differencea between the Bdwardine Book of 1662 and the 
Elimbetban Book of 1669. 
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settlement which, if interpreted as they have been by 
some ecclesiastical historians, make it very difficult to 
understand the contentment of such men as Gviiidal, Jewel, 
and Sandya *'Of what was done in the matter of 
ornaments,** says Professor Maitland, “ by statute, by the 
rubrics of the Book, and by Injunctions that the Queen 
promptly issued, it would be impossible to speak fairly 
without lengthy quotation of documents, the imjKirt of 
which became in the nineteenth century a theme of 
prolonged and inconclusive disjmtation." ^ All lhat can 
be attempted here is to mention the princi]>al documents 
involved in the later controversy, and to show how they 
were interpreted in the life and conduct of contemporaries. 

The Act of Uniformity had restored, with some trilling 
difTorenccs clearly and definitely stated, Kdwaixl vl’s 
Prayer-Book of 1552, and therefore its rubrics.* It had 

* CamJbTidg€ Modem Hiatory, ii. 570. 

* Tho rubrio explaining kneeling at tha cornmnnion had not the anthorlty 
of Parliament, but only of the PriTj Council, and waa not inclmlctl. 

The rubrio of 1663 regarding omaifunlM, which had the authority of 
Parliament and waa re-enacted by the Act of Uiiiformity of 1660, waa : *' And 
here U to be noted that tbe minister at the time of communion, and at all 
other times in his ministration, shall nse neitiur alb, vedviofU, nor cape; 
hui being arehbidiop or biahop, he ahall hiioe and wear a rochet : and being 
prieat or deacon, he ahall have and %oear a nirplice only." 

This is the real omamenU rubrio of the Elizabethan settlement, and 
ap|>o-ira to be such in the use and wont of the Church of England from 1660 
to 1566, sare that capee were used occasionally. 

The proYiso in the Act of Uniformity (1650) was ; **8nch ornaments of tho 
Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained and lie in use as was in 
this Church of England by authority of Parliament in the wecomd year of 
the reign of King Eilward vr., until other ortler shall be therein taken by 
the authority of Uie Queen’s Majesty, with the ailvice of her roitimisaionen 
appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of England for causes 
eoclesiaatical, or of the metrofiolitan of this real in.” 

The ornaments in use in the second year of Edward n. are stated in the 
rubrics of the first Prayer-Book of King Erlward (1640) : 

'*Upnn the day, and at the time apfiointed for the ministration of the 
Holy Oramunion, tbe Priest that ahall execute the holy ministry shall put 
upon him the Yestnie appointed fur that ministration, that is to say : a whits 
Albe plain, with a Teatnient or Cope. And where there be many Priests or 
Deacons, there so many shall be ready to help tlie Priest in the ministration as 
ahaU be requisite: and shall have upon them likea’ise the Yostures appointed 
for their ministry, that is to say, Albes with tuniclea.” At tho ond thsre 
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at the same time contained a proviso saying that the 
tyrncLTMTUs sanctioned by the authority of Parliament in 
the second year of Edward VL were “ to be retained and 
be in use ” until further order shall therein be taken.” 

Men like Grindal and Jewel took no exception to this 
proviso, which they certainly would have done had they 
believed that it ordained the actual use in time of public 
worship, of the ornaments used in the second year of King 
Edward. The interpretation they gave to the proviso is 
seen from a letter of Sandy s to Parker (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), written two days after the Act of 
Uniformity had passed the Lords. He says : 

“ The last book of service is gone through with a 
proviso to retain the ornaments which were used in the 
first and second year of King Edward, until it please the 
Queen to take other order for them. Our gloss upon this 
text is that we shall not be enforced to use them, but that 
others in the meantime shall not convey them away, but 
that they may remain for the Queen.” ^ 

Sandys and others understood the proviso to mean 
that recalcitrant clergy like the Warden of Manchester, 
who carried his consecrated vestments to Ireland, were not 
to make off with the ornaments, and that churchwardens 
or patrons were not to confiscate them for their private 
use. They were property belonging to the Queen, and to 
be retained until Her Majesty’s pleasure was known. The 
whole history of the visitations goes to prove that Sandys’ 
interpretation of the proviso was that of its finmera 

When the Prayer-Book was actually printed it was 
found to contain some differences from the Edwardine 

ii another mbrio : ** Upon Wednesdays and Fridays, the English Litany shall 
be said or song in all places after such form as is appointed by the Ring’s 
MiSi^ty's Iigunetions ; or as is or shall be otherwise appointed by His High- 
ness. And though there be none to communicate with the Priest, yet these 
days (after the Litany ended) the Priest shall put upon him a plain Albe or 
surplice, with a cope, and say aU things at the Altar appointed to be said at 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, untU after the offertory. ** 

* iMfcsr Cvrrupomdtmm^ pi. 66i. 
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Book of 1652 besides those mentioned in the Act as the 
only ones to be admitted; and early editions have not 
always the same changes. But the one thing of iiiii)ort- 
ance was a rubric which, on what seems to be the only 
possible interpretation, enjoins the use in public worsliip of 
the ornaments (t.«. the vestments) in use in tlie second 
year of King Edward.^ How this rubric got into the 
Prayer-Book it is impossible to say. It certainly was not 
enacted by the Queen “ with assent of I^nls and Comiiioiis." 
Wo have no proof that it was issued by the Privy 'Council.* 

^ The rubrio ia : '*And here it it to be noted that the miniatt-r at the 
time or communion and at all other timoa in hia miniatraiiuiiH, Nhall nae 
auch omaineiita in the church aa were in nae by authority oT Parliament in 
the aecond year of the reign of King Edwanl vi., according to the Ant of 
Parliaiiipiit set in the beginning of thia Hook.'* 

* Dr. Goe {Klizabethan OmamenU^ etc. p. 131) thinka that there can be 
no rea.Hoiiable doubt that the rubric waa rocordetl on the auth€»rity of the 
Pi ivy Council. *'The Privy Council hatl certainly inacrti'd the lllack 
Rubric in 1552, aa their publiMhe<l Acts attest, but all the n cords of the 
Privy Council from 13th May 1559 until *28th May 1562 have diaap|ieared." 
The precedent cited is ac^rci 1y a parallel case. The Black Rubric waa an 
explanation ; the Rubrio of 1559 is almost a contradiction in tomia of the 
Act which restores the Prayer-Book of 1552. If I may von turn to oi press 
an ojiiiiion, it seems to me most likely that the rubrio was oildcd by the 
Queen herself, and that she inserte<l it in onlcr to be able to ** hedge.’* It 
ia too often forgotten that the danger which ovcn*haflowe<l the earlier years 
of Elizabeth was the issue of a i>apal Bull proclaiming her a heretic and 
a bastard, and inviting Henry ii. of France to undertake its exf*cution. 
The Emperor would never permit such a Bull if Elizabeth could show 
reasmiable pretext that she and her kingiloui held by the Lutheran type 
of Protestantism. An excommunication pronoiiniMMl in such a ease 
would have invalidated hia own fMisition, winch he owed to the votes of 
Lutheran Electors. In the middle of the sixteenth century the diflen-nce 
between the different sections of Christianity woe always estimated In 
the jH>pu^ar mind by differences in public worship, and especially in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supfier. All over Germany the Protestant was 
distinguiiihed from the Romanist by the fact that he partook of the com- 
munion in both ** kinds.** Elizabeth had definitely ranged herself on the 
Protestant side from Easter Day 1559 ; and a more or leae ornate ritual 
could never explain away the significance of this fact. The great difference 
between the Lutherans and the Calvinists to the fMpular mind was that the 
former retained and the latter discarded most of the old ceremonial. Lather 
says expressly : ** Da laasen wyr die Mcasgewand, altar, Hechter noeh 
bleyben " (Daniel, Codex Liiurgicue EccUmUb LuJUieramce^ p. 105) ; and 
mr oeeee, veatmentay lights, and an altar appear in ngnlar Lntheno IkehioD 
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The use and wont of the Church of England during the 
period of the Elizabethan settlement was as if this rubric 
had never existed. It is directly contradicted by the 
thirtieth Injunction issued for the Royal Visitation of 
1669.^ It was not merely contemptuously ignored by 
the Elizabethan Bishops; they compelled their clergy, if 
compulsion was needed, to act in defiance of it. 

Contemporary sources abundantly testify that in the 
earlier years of the roign of Queen Elizabeth the English 
clergy in their ministrations scarcely ever wore any 
ecclesiastical garment hut the surplice ; and sometimes not 
even that. The Advertisements^ of 1566 , which almost 
all contemporary notices speak of as prescribing what had 
been enjoined in the Injunctions of 1559 , were drafted for 
the purpose of coercing clergymen who were in the habit 
of refusing to wear even the surplice, and they enjoined 
the surplice only, and the cope’ in cathedrals. In the 

whenaver tha Queen wished to place herself and her land under the shield 
of the Aagsbur^ Peace. This rubrio was a remarkably good card to play 
in the diplomatic game. 

^ XXXih I'njunciion of 1669 : Item, Her Majesty being desirous to 
have the prelacy and clergy of this realm to be had as well in outward 
reverenre, as otherwise regarded for the worthiness of their ministries, and 
thinking it necessary to have them known to the people in all places and 
asseinblios, both in the ehurrh and without, and thereby to receive the 
honour and estimation due to the special messengers and ministers of 
Almighty God, wills and commands that all archbishops and bishops, and 
all other that be called or admitted to preaching or ministry of the 
eacrsments, or that be admitted into any vocation ecclesiastical, or into any 
society of learning in either of the Universities or elsewhere, shall use and 
Wear such seemly habits, garments, and such square caps as were most 
eonimonly and orderly received in ths latUr yoar of the reign if King 
Edward Vi, ; not meaning thereby to attribute any holiness or special 
worthiness to the said garments, but as St. Paul w riteth : * Omnia deeonUr el 
meundum ordinomjianl* (1 Cor. xiv. cap )." Cf. Geo's Elisabethan Prayer 
Book and Ornaments (London, 1902) ; Tomlinson, The Prayer Book^ Articles 
emd Homiiiss (London, 1807); Parker, The Ornaments Bubric {Oxford, 
1881). 

* The Adeertisemenis are printed in Gee and Hardy, Documents, etc. pi. 
487 ; the h^'unctions, at p. 417. 

* Copes were used in the cathedrals and sometimes in collegiate ehnrebea 
in the years between 1859 and 1568, when it was desired to add some 
magnifioenoe to the service ; but it ought to be remembered that the espe 
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Visitation carried out in accordance with the directions in 
the If^nctionB^ a clean sweep was made of almost all the 
ornaments which were not merely permitted but ordered in 
the proviso of the Act of Uniformity and the Rubric of 
1559 on the ordinary ritualistic interpretation of those 
clausca The visitors proceeded on a uniform plan, and 
what we hear was done in one place may be inferred 
as the common practice. The Spanish Ambassador (July 
or August 1559) wrote to his master: “They are now 
carrying out the law of Parliament resiMK^ting religion with 
great rigour, and have appointed six visitors. . • . They 
liave just taken the crosses, images, and altars from St. 
Paul's and all the other Ix)ndon churclies." ^ A citizen of 
London noted in his diary : ** The time before Bartholomew 
tide and after, were all the roods and Maries and Johns, 
ancl many other of the church gocnls, both copes, crosses, 
censers, altar cloth, rood cloths, l>ooks, banners, banner 
stays, wainscot and much other gear about London, 
burnt in Sinithfield/’* What took place in London 
was done in the provinces. At Grantham, ** the vestments, 
coi)e8, albs, tunicles, and all other such baggages were 
deface<l and openly sold by the general consent of the 
whole corporation, and the money employed in setting up 
desks in t^e church, and making of a decent communion 
table, and the remnant to the poor." * 

It is true that we find complaints on the fiart of men 
like Jewel of ritualistic practices which they do not like ; 
but these in almost every case refer to worship in the 
royal cha]iel. The services there were well known, and 
both friends and foes of the Reformation seemed to take 
it for granted that what was the fashion in the royal 

nercT a nrrifleial T^ntment. It was oilginslly the <appa of the earlier 
Middle Ages — the mediieTal greatcoat. Large churrhes were cold places, 
the clergy iisturally wore their greatcoats when ofliciatiDg, and the homely 
garment grew in magnificence. It never had a doctrinal significanoe like 
the chiumhte or casuia, 

* CaUii^ar nf SiaU Papers, Spanish, I6SS^7, p. 89. 

* Ifachyn's lhary (Camden Society, London, 1844), p. 108. 

* rc««c<ick'a C%Mr«A Furniture, p. 87. 
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chapel would soon extend to the rest of the realm.' 
Historians have usually attributed the presence of crosses, 
vestments, lights on the altar, to the desire of the Queen 
to conciliate her Romanist subjects, or to stand well with 
the great Roman Catholic Powers of Europa It is quite 
likely that the Queen had this thought in her mind. 
Elizabeth was a thrifty lady, and liked to bring down 
many birds with the one stona But the one abiding 
thought in the mind of the astute Queen was to stand well 
with the Lutherans, and to be able, when threatened with 
papal excommunication, to take shelter under the aegis of 
the Peace of Augsburg. 

When the Government had secured the passing of the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, they were in a position 
to deal with the recalcitrant clergy. Eleven of the 
English Episcopal Sees had been vacant at the accession of 
Elizabeth, among them that of the Primate ; for Cardinal 
Pole had died a few hours after Mary. In the summer 
and autumn of 1659 the sixteen Bishops were called upon 
to sign the Oath of Supremacy, in which the papal rule 
over the Church of England was abjured, and the Queen 
declared to be the Supreme Governor of the Church. All 
the Bishops, more or less definitely, refused to take the 
oath ; although three were at first doubtful. . They were 
deprived, and the English Church was practically without 
Bishops.* Some of the deprived Bishops of King Edward’s 
time survived, and they were restored. Then came dis- 
cussion about the manner of appointing new ones. Some 
would have preferred a simple royal nomination, as in 
Edward's time ; but in the end it was resolved that the 

> OaitTular SMm Bapera, £jfanish, 1658-67^ p. 105 : "'The onicifixee 
end Teatmenti thet were burnt e month ego publicly ere now set op egein 
in the royel ohepel, ea they soon will be ell over the kingdom, onleaa, 
which Ood forbid, there ia another change next week. They ere doing it 
out of sheer fear to pacify the Catholics ; but as forced favours are no sign 
of affection, they often do more harm Uian good.** Cf. Zurich i. 

68, etc. 

■ ColtiMlar if Laura and SiaU Jigfera relating to BnglUh dgaiwa^ pte- 
mrva d prineipalif in the Ar^ivaa qf SimancoMt t pp. 76, 70. 
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appointment should be nominally in the hands of the 
Dmos and Chapters according to mediaeval rule, with the 
proviso, however, that the royal permission to elect had 
first to be given, and that the person named in the ** leave 
to elect " should be chosen. Then the question of conse- 
cration gave rise to some difficulties ; but these were got 
over in ways which were deemed to be sufiloient. Matthew 
Parker, after more than one refusal, was nominated and 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. Lists of clerical 
persons suitable for promotion were prepared' for the 
Queen, ^ and the other Secs were gradually filled. The 
Elizabethan episcopate, with the exception of the few 
Edwardine Bishops, was an entirely new creation. A large 
number of the Deans and members of the Cathedral 
Chapters had also refused to sign the Oath of Supremacy ; 
they were deprived, and others who were on the lists were 
appointed in their place. The inferior clergy proved to 
be much more amenable, and only about two hundred were 
in the end deprived. The others all accepted the ** altera- 
tion of religion ” ; and the change was brought about 
quietly and without the riotiugs which had accompanied 
the alterations made in the days of Edward, or the whole- 
sale deprivations which had followed upon those made by 
Queen Mary — when almost one-third of the beneficed 
clergy of the Church of England had been removed from 
their beneficea A similar piissive acquiescence was seen in 
the introduction of the new Book of Common Prayer, and 
in the fulfilment of the various orders for the removal of 
images, eta The great altars and crucifixes were taken 
away, and the pictures covered with whitewash, without 
any disturbances to speak of. 

The comparative ease with which the "alteration of 
religion** was effected was no doubt largely due to the 
increased Protestant feeling of the country ; but the tact 
and forbearance of those who were appointed to see the 
changes carried out counted for something; and perhaps 

> Bdwmrd TI., Mwry. XHtabM, 

LIW, 
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the acquiescence of the Homan Catholics was due to the 
fact that they had no great leader, that they did not 
expect the Elizabethan settlement to last long, and that 
they waited in expectation that one or other of the two 
Romanist Powers, France or Spain, would interfere in 
their behalf. The religious revolution in Scotland in 
1560 saved the Elizabethan settlement for the time; and 
Philip of Spain trifled away his opportunities until a 
united England overthrew his Armada, which came thirty 
years too late. 

The change was given effect to by a Royal Visitation. 
England was divided into six districts, and lists of visitors 
were drawn up which included the Lords Lieutenants of 
the counties, the chief men of the districts, and some lawyers 
and clergymen known to be well affected to the Reformation. 
They had to assist them a set of Injunctions^ modelled 
largely, not entirely, on those of Edward vi., drafted and 
issued by royal command.^ The members of the clergy 
were dealt with very patiently, and explanations, public 
and private, were given of the Act of Supremacy which 
made it easier for them to accept it. The Elizabethan 
Bishops were also evidently warned to deal tenderly with 
stubborn parish clergymen ; they would have been less 
patient with them if left to themselves. One, Bishop 
Best, Bisliop of Carlisle, is found writing to Cecil about 
his clergy, that ** the priests are wicked impes of Anti- 
christ,” for the most part very ignorant and stubborn ; 
another, Pilkington, the Bishop of Durham, in describing 
the disordered state of his diocese, declared that “ like 
St. Paul, he has to fight with beasts at Ephesus ” ; and a 
third, Scory, Bishop of Winchester, wrote that he was 
much hindered by justices of the peace who were Roman 
Catholics, and that when certain priests who had refused to 
take the oath were driven out of Exeter and elsewhere, they 
were received and feasted in the streets with torchlights.* 

* The InjnnfiitmA are printed in Gee and Hardj, DocnmetiU, eto. p. 417. 

* Calttaiar of Si^MU DomeMie StrioMf ^ Me of Edward F/., 

Mary, and Eiitabotk^ i. pp. 180, 188. 187. 
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Elizabeth’s second Parliament was very much more 
Protestant than the first, and insisted that the Oath of 
Supi-emacy must be taken by all the mcmliers of the 
House of CJommons, by all lawyci-s, and by all boImioI- 
mnsters. Tlie Coiivociition of 1563 proved that tbo cb-i^y 
wished to go much further in the path of Reformation 
thuii the Queen thought desirable. 

They clearly wislied for some doctrinal standard, and 
Archbishop Parker had pre]mre<i and laid before Convoca- 
tion a revised edition of the Forty- Tico Artielra which hod 
defined the theology of the Church of England in the last 
year of King Edward Vl.‘ The way ha<l been projiared for 
the issue of some authoritative exposition of the doctrinal 
I» 08 ition of the Elizabethan Clmrch by the Declaration of 
the Principal Articlea of lieligion — a series of eleven articles 
framed by the Bishops and published in 1561 (March), 
which repudiates strongly the Romanist d«jctrines of the 
Papacy, private Masses, and the propitiatory siicrifice in the 
Holy Supper. The Siwnish Ambassador, who had heard 
of the meetings of the Bisho|>H for this purpose, imagined 
that they were preparing articles to be pi-esented to the 
Council of Trent on behalf of the Church of England.* 

The Archbishop’s draft was revised by Convtjcation, and 
was “ diligently reiid and siftijd ” by the Queen herself 
before she gave her consent to the authoritative publication 
of the Articles. 

These Thirty-nine Artielea expressed the doctrine of 
the Reformed or Calvinist os distinguished from the 
Evangelical or Lutheran form of I’rotosttiiit doctrine, and 
the distinction lay nwiinly in the views which the rcsiH^tivo 
Confessions of the two Churches held about the Presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper. By this 
time (1562) Zwinglionisin, as a doctrinal system, not as 

• For th« hiitoiy of theio Articlao, mo HoHwink, jt BiOory oj the 

ArtieUs of Religum ; to trhieh u iuldM a Serieo qf iMitumenU from A.D. 
1696 to A. D. J616, etc. 185ft). 

• Calertdar of LeUero amd Stale Fapera relating to Engliak Affaira^ pra 
mraed pHneipeUlp in Uka Arehima ef Simanema, L 190. 
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an eocleaiaatic^ policy, had disappeared ; * and the three 
theories of the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament bad 
all to do with the Presence of the Body of Christ and 
not with a spiritual Presence simply. The Bomanist 
theoiy, transubstantiation, was based on the mediaeval 
conception of a substance existing apart from all accidents 
of smell, shape, colour, etc., and declared that the 
" substance " of the Bread and of the Wine was changed 
into the " substance " of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
while the accidents or qualities remained the same — the 
change being miraculously effected by the priest in conse- 
crating the communion elements. The Lutheran explana- 
tion was based upon a medusval theory also— on that of 
the ubiquity or natural omnipresence of the “glorified” 
Body of Christ. The Body of Christ, in virtue of its 
ubiquity, was present everywhere, in chairs, tables, stones 
flung through the air (to use Luther’s illustrations), and 
therefore in the Bread and in the Wine as everywhere 
else. This ordinary presence became an efficacious sacra- 
mental Presence owing to the promise of God. Calvin 
had discarded both medieeval theories, and started by 
asking what was meant by substance and what by presenot ; 
he answered that the substance of anything is its power 
(vw), and its presence is the immediate application of 
its power. Thus the substance of the crucified Body of 
Christ is its power, and the Presence of the crucified Body 
of Christ is the immediate application of its power ; and 
the guarantee of the application of the power is the 
promise of God received by the believing communicant. 
By discarding the Lutheran thought that the substance of 
the Body of Christ is something extended in space, and 
accepting the thought that the main thing in substance 
is power, Calvin was able to think of the substance of the 
Body of Christ in a way somewhat similar to the medinval 
conception of “ substance without accidents,” and was able 
to show that the Presence of Christ’s Body in the sacrament 
eould be accepted and understood without the priestly 
* The Ohumum (154S) detM the diMppeenaee. 
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miracle, which he and all Proteetants rejected. Hence it 
came to pass that Calvin could teach the Real Prcaence 
of Christ's Body in the Sacrament of the Supper without 
having recourse to the medioBval doctrine of ubiquity,** 
which was the basis of the Lutheran theory. They both 
(Calvin and Luther) insisted on the Presence of the Body 
of Christ; but the one (Luther) needed tlie theory of 
"ubiquity" to explain the Presence, while the other 
(Calvin) did not need it. But as both discarded the 

priestly miracle while insisting on the l^rcsenco of the 
Ilody, the two doctrines might bo stated in almost the same 
words, provided all mention of " ubiquity " was omitted. 
Calvin could and did sign the Augsburg Confession ; 
but ho did not read into it what a Lutlieran would 

have done, the theory of " ubiquity " ; and a Calvinist 
statement of the doctrine, provided only " ubiquity " was 
not denied, might be accepted by a lAithcran as not 

diflering greatly from his own. Bishop Jewel asserts 

again and again in his corresj>ondence, that the Elizabethan 
divines did not believe in the theory of “ ubiquity," ' and 
many of them probably desired to say so in tlieir articles 
of religion. Hence in the first draft of the Thirty- 
nine Articles presented to Convocation by Archbishop 
Parker, Article XXVIII. contained a strong repudiation of 
the doctrine of " ubiquity,” which, if retained, would have 
made the Articles of the Church of England more anti- 
Lutheran than even the second Helvetic Confession. The 
clause was struck out in Convocation, proljably because 
it was thought to be needlessly ofTcnsive to the German 
Protestanta* The Queen, however, was not satisfied with 

* The Zurich 1658^79^ Fim Scrie» (Parker Society, Cambridge, 

1842), pp. 123, 127, 135, 100, 180. BUhop Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr 
(p. 100), aaya : ** As to matUn i^doetrino, tof have pared everything away to 
the very guieJk, and do not differ from your dodriue by a naiTe breadth ” 
(Feb. 7th, 16S2) ; and Biahop Horn, writing to BnUinger (Dee. 18th, 1588, 
Ce. effUr the Qiiera'a alterations), says, : ** We have through^ Englamd the 
oome eeeleeiaetioal dodrino a# yourvelvee’* {ibieL p. 186). 

*The deleted olaoee wae : ‘‘Chrietuo in eaeium aeeendeno, eorpori euo 
immwrieUUmUmdedU^nabmramnamQbetmiUf hummm eutm neduree verUedom 
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an eocleaiaatic^ policy, had disappeared ; * and the three 
theories of the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament bad 
all to do with the Presence of the Body of Christ and 
not with a spiritual Presence simply. The Bomanist 
theoiy, transubstantiation, was based on the mediaeval 
conception of a substance existing apart from all accidents 
of smell, shape, colour, etc., and declared that the 
" substance " of the Bread and of the Wine was changed 
into the " substance " of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
while the accidents or qualities remained the same — the 
change being miraculously effected by the priest in conse- 
crating the communion elements. The Lutheran explana- 
tion was based upon a medusval theory also— on that of 
the ubiquity or natural omnipresence of the “glorified” 
Body of Christ. The Body of Christ, in virtue of its 
ubiquity, was present everywhere, in chairs, tables, stones 
flung through the air (to use Luther’s illustrations), and 
therefore in the Bread and in the Wine as everywhere 
else. This ordinary presence became an efficacious sacra- 
mental Presence owing to the promise of God. Calvin 
had discarded both medieeval theories, and started by 
asking what was meant by substance and what by presenot ; 
he answered that the substance of anything is its power 
(vw), and its presence is the immediate application of 
its power. Thus the substance of the crucified Body of 
Christ is its power, and the Presence of the crucified Body 
of Christ is the immediate application of its power ; and 
the guarantee of the application of the power is the 
promise of God received by the believing communicant. 
By discarding the Lutheran thought that the substance of 
the Body of Christ is something extended in space, and 
accepting the thought that the main thing in substance 
is power, Calvin was able to think of the substance of the 
Body of Christ in a way somewhat similar to the medinval 
conception of “ substance without accidents,” and was able 
to show that the Presence of Christ’s Body in the sacrament 
eould be accepted and understood without the priestly 
* The Ohumum (154S) detM the diMppeenaee. 
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from him by Ferdinand of Spain acting aa the Popo'n 
agent, and Elizabeth had played with him in her usual 
way. She had remarked casually ** that she wisluMl the 
Augsburg Confession to be maintained in her realm, 
whereat/' says the Count do Ferio, “ I was mucli surprised, 
and found fault with it all I could, adducing the argu- 
ments I thought might dissuade her from it She then 
told me it would not be the Augsburg Confession, but 
something else like it, and that she ditVerod very little 
from us, as she believed that Ood wm in the Sanrament of 
the Eucharist, and only dissented from throe or four things 
in the Mass. After this she told mo that she did nc»t wish 
to argue about religious matters.’* ^ She did not need to 
argue ; the hint had been enough for tlio iMidled Aiiilwissador. 

Article XXIX. was suppressed, and only Thirty-ciijht 
Articles were acknowledged publicly. The pa[iiil Hull of 
excommunication was delayed until 1670, wlien its 
publication could harm no one but Elizabeth’s own 
Rouianist subjects, and the dangerous i>criod was tidc<l 
over safely. When it came at last, the Queen was not 
anathematised in terms which could apply to Lutlierans, 
but because she personally acknowledged and observed the 
impious constitutions and atrocious mysteries of Calvin,” 
and had commanded that they should be obsorved by her 
subjecta* Then, when the need for politic HU)>prosHion 
was past. Article XXIX. was published, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles became the recognised doctrinal standard of 
the Church of England (1571). 

What tlie Queen’s own doctrinal beliefs were no one can 
tell ; and she herself gave the most contrary descriptions 
when it suited her policy. The disapi^caranco and re- 
appearance of crosses and candles on the altar of the royal 
chapel were due as much to the wish to keep in touch 
with the Lutherans as to any desire to conciliate the 
Queen’s Romanist subjects. 

' Calendar of LsUera and Stale Papere relating to EnglOh Affaire, 
m roe d principally in the Arekivee of Simancae, i. 01, 02. 

« Calendar eff StaU Papere, Venetian, 1668-SO, p. 449. 
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The Convocation of 1663 had other important matters 
before it Its proceedings showed that the new Elizabethan 
clergy contained a large number who were in favour of 
some drastic changes in the Prayer-Book and in the Act 
of Uniformity. Many of them had become acquainted with 
and had come to like the simplicity of the Swiss worship, 
thoroughly purified from what they called the dregs of 
Popery ” ; and others envied the Scots, “ who,” wrote Park- 
hurst to Bullinger (Aug. 23rd, 1669), “have made greater 
progress in true religion in a few months than we have 
done in many years.” ' 

Such men were dissatisfied with much in the Prayer- 
Book, or rather in its rubrics, and brought forward pro- 
posals for simplifying the worship, which received a large 
measure of support. It was thought that all organs 
should be done away with ; that the ceremony of “ cross- 
ing ” in baptism should be omitted ; that all festival days 
save the Sundays and the “ principal feasts of the Church ” 
should be abolished ; — this proposal was lost by a majority 
of one in the Lower House. Another motion, leaving it to 
the option of communicants to receive the Holy Supper 
either standing, sitting, or kneeling, as it pleased them, was 
lost by a very small majority. Many of the Bishops them- 
selves were in favour of simplifying the rites of the Church ; 
and five Deans and twelve Archdeacons petitioned against 
the use of the surplice. The movement was so strong 
that Convocation, if left to itself, would probably have 
purified the Church in the Puritan sense of the word. 
But the Queen had all the Tudor liking for a stately cere- 
monial, and she had political reasons, national and inter- 
national, to prevent her allowing any drastic changes. 
She vras bent on welding her nation together into one, and 
she had to capture for her Church the large mass of people 
who were either neutral or who had leanings to Romanism, 
or at least to the old mediaeval service. The Council 
of Trent was sitting ; Papal excommunication was alwa 3 rs 
threatened, and, as above explained, Lutheran protection 
* The Mwrkk LtHm, elo.. First taisi^ p. 91. 
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officials who presided over the ecclesiastical courts a very 
tree hand ; and tinder their manipulation there was soon 
very little left of the canon law — less, in fact, than in the 
ecclesiastical courts of any other Protestant Churches. For 
these officials were lawyers trained in civil law and imbued 
with its principles, and predisposed to apply them whenever 
it was possible to do so. 

The formulation of the Thirty-nine Articles in the Con- 
vocation of 1663 may be taken as marking the time when 
the ** alteration of religion ” was completed. The result, 
arrived at during a period of exceptional storm and strain, 
has had the qualities of endurance, and the Church of 
England is at present what the Queen made it. It was the 
Royal Supremacy which secured for High Church Anglicans 
the position they have to-day. The chief features of the 
settlement of religion were : 

1. The complete repudiation within the realm and 
Church of England of the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome. All the clergy and everyone holding office under 
the Crown had to swear to this repudiation. If they 
refused, or were recusants in the language of the day, they 
lost their offices and benefices ; if they persisted in their 
refusal, they were liable to forfeit all their personal 
property ; if they declined to take the oath for a third 
time, they could bo proclaimed traitors, and were liable to 
the hideous punishments which the age inflicted for that 
crime. But Elizabeth, with all her sternness, was not cruel, 
and no religious revolution was effected with less bloodshed. 

2. The sovereign was made the supreme Governor of 
the Church of England ; and that the title differed in name 
only from that assumed by Henry vm. was made plain in 
the following ways : 

(a) Convocation was stript of all independent legisla- 
tive action, and its power to make ecclesiastical laws and 
regulations was placed under strict royal control^ 

^ The AdvertiMm9ni§ of Arohbl^op Porker, iesaed end enforoed on the 
enthoritj of the Primete, to which the rojel imprimetnr wee more then 
snoe refheed, mej be looked on ee en exception. For theee rolee, meent 
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(1) Appeals from all ecclesiastical courts, which were 
themselves actually, if not nominally^ under the presidency 
of civil lawyers, could be made to royal delegates who 
might be laymen ; and these delegates were given very full 
powers, and could inflict civil punishments in a way which 
had not been permitted to the old incdiicval ecclesiastical 
courts. These powers raised a grave constitutional question 
in the following reigna A Court of High Commission 
was set up, which may have been modelled on the Con- 
sistories of the German Princes, and had somewhat the 
same powers. 

3. One uniform ritual of public worship was proscribed 
for all Englishmen in the Hook of Common Prayer with its 
rubrics, enforced by the Act of Uniformity. No liberty of 
worship was permitted. Any clergyman who deviated 
from this prescribed form of worship was liable to be 
treated as a criminal, and so also were all those who 
abetted him. No one could, under penalties, seek to avoid 
this public worship. Every subject was bound to attend 
church on Sunday, and to bide the prayers and the preach- 
ing, or else forfeit the sum of twelve[>cnce to the poor. 
Obstinate recusants or nonconformists might be ex- 
communicated, and all excommunicated j)ersone were 
liable to imprisonment. 

4. Althougli it was said, and was largely true, that there 
was freedom of opinion, still obstinate heretics were liable 
to be held guilty of a capital olfencc. On the other hand, 
the Bishops had little power to force heretics to stand 
a trial, and, unless Parliament or Convcxiation ordered it 
otherwise, only the wilder sectaries were in any danger.^ 

Protestant England grew stronger year by year. The 
debased copper and brass coinage was replaced gradually by 
honest gold and silver.* Manufactures were encouraged. 

to control the Church in the TeetierUD oontrorenj, eee Gee and Hard/, 
DocumenJU, etc. p. 497 ; and for the Tezefl queetion of their aothoritj, 
Moore, Hiatcry of ike Refarmalxon^ p. 266. 

* Maitland, Camhridfje Modem History, ii. 660 fT. 

* Caiendar if SlaU Papere, DomeUic Serioe^ of ike lUigne of Edward FI., 
ifory, and Slisaoelh, ISflSO^ p. 169. 
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Merchant adventurerst hiring the Qneen’s ships, took an 
increasing share in the world-trade with Elizabeth as a 
partner.^ Persecuted Huguenots and Flemings settled in 
great numbers in the country, and brought with them their 
thrift and knowledge of mechanical trades to enrich the 
land of their adoption ; * and the oppressed Protestants of 
France and of the Low Countries learnt that there was a 
land beyond the sea ruled by a wise young Queen " which 
might be their city of refuge, and which was ready to aid 
them, if not openly, at least stealthily. England, formerly 
unarmed, became supplied **more abundantly than any 
other country with arms, munitions, and artillery.” Sound 
money, enlarged trade, g^wing wealth, and an increasing 
sense of security, were excellent allies to the cause of the 
Protestant Religion. 

So long as Mary of Scotland was in Holyrood and able 
to command the sympathy, if not the allegiance, of the 
English Roman Catholics, the throne of Elizabeth was 
never perfectly secure ; but the danger from Scotland was 
minimised by the jealousy between Catherine de* Medici and 
her daughter-in-law, and the Scottish Protestant Lords 
could always be secretly helped. When Philip il of Spain, 
in his slow, hesitating way, which made him always miss the 
turn of the tide, at length resolved to aid Mary to crush her 
rebels at home and to prosecute her claims on England, his 
interference had no further consequences than to afford 
Elizabeth an honourable pretext for giving effectual assist- 
ance in the conflict which drove Mary from her throne, 
and made Scotland completely and permanently Protestant.* 

^ Calendar rf SiaU Popm, DameaHe Seriu^ ato. |i. 247. 

* Ibid. p. 177 ; Calendar LeUert amd SiaU Papers relating to Bngliek 
Affairs^ preserved jnrineipally in the Archives of Simaineas^ L 77, 118, 119. 

* The atory of Francia Yaxley, Mary’a agent, of hia dealinga with 
Philip II., of Philip'a aubaidy to Scotland of 20,000 orowna, of ita loaa by 
ahipwreck, and how the money was olaimed aa treaanre-troTe bj the Duke of 
Northumberland, Roman Catholio and a pledged aoppoiter of Mary ae he 
waa, may be trai^ in the Calemda/r gf Letters and SiaU Papers reialing is 
English Affairs, preserved prineipaily in ihs Archives fff Simameas, pp. liz, 
490, 506, 616, 528, 546, 557 ; and how the Pope aleo gara aid in maaeg^ 
p. 559. 



BOOK Y. 

ANABAPTISM AND SOCINIANLW 
CHAPTER I. 

REVIVAL OF MEDIiEVAL ANTI-ECCLESIASTICAI, 
MOVEMENTS, 

The revolt of Luther was the occasion for the appearance — 
the outbreak, it might be called — of a large amount ^f 
irregular independent thinking upon religion and theology 
which had expressed itself sporadically during the whole 
course of the Middle Ages. The great difl'erence between 
the thinkers and their intellectual ancestors who were at 
war with the mediaeval Church life and doctrine, did not 
consist in the expression of anything essentially new, but 
in the fact that the Renaissance bad introduced a profound 
contempt for the intellectual structure of ecclesiastical 
dogma, and that the whole of the sixteenth century was 
instinct with the feeling of individuality and the pride of 
personal existence. The old thoughts were less careful to 
accommodate themselves to the recognised modes of theo- 
logical statement, they took bolder forms of expression, 
presented sharper outlines, and appeared in more definite 
statements. 

Part of this thinking scarcely belongs to ecclesiastical 
history at all It never becune the intellectual basis of 
an institution ; it neither stirred nor moulded the lives of 
masses of men. The leaders of thought remained solitary 
thinkers, surrounded by a loose fringe of followers. Bnt 
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as there is always something immortal in the forcible ex- 
pression of human thought, their opinions have not died 
altogether, but have affected powerfully all the various 
branches of the Christian Church at different periods and 
in divers ways. The old conceptions, somewhat disguised, 
perhaps, but still the same, reappear in most systems of 
speculative theology. It therefore demands a brief notice. 

The greater portion of this intellectual effervescence, 
however, did not share the same fate. Menno Simons, 
aided, no doubt, by the winnowing fan of persecution, was 
able to introduce order into the wild fermenting elements 
of Anabaptism, and to form the Baptist Church which has 
had such an honourable history in Europe and America. 
Fausto Sozzini did the same for the heterogeneous mass of 
anti-Trinitarian thinking, and out of the confusion brought 
the orderly unity of an institutional lifa 

This great mass of crude independent thought may be 
roughly classified as Mystic, or perhaps Pantheist Mystic, 
Anabaptist, and anti-Trinitarian ; but the division, so far 
as the earlier thinkers go, is very artificiaL The groups 
continually overlap ; many of the leaders of thought might 
be placed in two or in all three of these divisions What 
characterised them all was that they bad little sense of 
historical continuity, cared nothing for it, and so broke 
with the past completely; that they despaired of seeing 
any good in the historical Church, and believed that it 
must be ended, as it was impossible to mend it ; and that 
they all possessed a strong sense of individuality, believing 
the human soul to be imprisoned when it accepted the con- 
finement of a common creed, institution, or form of service 
unless of the very simplest kind. 

Pantheistic Mysticism was no new thing in Christianity. 
As early as the sixth century at least, schools of thought 
may be found which interpreted such doctrines as the 
Trinity and the Person of Christ in ways which led to 
what must be called Pantheism ; and if such modes of dis- 
solving Christian doctrines had not a continuous succession 
within the Christian Church, they were always appearing. 
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They were generally accompanied with a theory of an 
** inner light ” which claimed either to supersede the Scrip- 
tures as the Rule of Faith» or at least to interpret them. The 
Scriptures were the husk which might be thrown away 
when its kernel, discovered by the “ inner light/’ was once 
revealed. The Schwenkfelds. Weigels, Qionlano Brunos of 
the sixteenth century, who used what they called the 
" inner light ” in somewhat the same way os the Council of 
Trent employed dogmatic tradition, had a long line of 
ancestry in the mediaeval Church, and their appearance at 
the time of the Reformation was only the recrudescence 
of certain phases of mediieval thongla. Ihit. as has been 
said, such thinkers were never able, nor ])orhHp8 did they 
wish, to form their followers into a Church ; and they be- 
long much more to the history of plnlosophy than to an 
ecclesiastical narrative. Tliey had no conception whatever 
of religion in the Reformation sense of the word. Their 
idea of faith was purely intellectual — something to be fed 
on metaphysics more or less refined. 

By far the most numerous of those sixteenth century 
representatives of ine<liieval nonconformists were classed 
by con temporaries under the common name of Anabaptists 
or Katabaptists, because, from I52G onwards, tfiey all. or 
most of them, insisted on re-baptism os the sign of liolong- 
ing to the brotherhood of believers. They were scattered 
over the greater part of Europe, from Sweden in the north 
to Venice in the south, from England in the west to 
Poland in the east. The Netherlands. Germany. — southern, 
north-western, and the Rhineland. — Switzerland, the Tjrrol, 
Moravia, and Livonia were scenes of bloody persecution 
endured with heroic constancy. Their leaders flit across 
the pages of history, courageous, much-enduring men. to 
whom the world was nothing, whose eyes were fixed on 
the eternal throne of God. and who lived in the calm con- 
sciousness that in a few hours they might be fastened to 
the stake or called upon to endure more dreadful and 
more prolonged tortures, — men of every varying type of 
character, from the gentle and pious young Humanist Hans 
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Denck to Jan Matthjs the forenmner of the stem CSami- 
sard and Covenanter. No statement of doctrine can 
include the beliefs held in all their innumerable groups. 
Some maintained the distinctive doctrines of the mediaeval 
Church (the special conceptions of a priestly hierarchy, and 
of the Sacraments being always excluded); others were 
Lutherans, Calvinists, or Zwinglians ; some were Unitarians, 
and denied the usual doctrine of the Person of Christ ; ^ a 
few must be classed among the Pantheists. All held some 
doctrine of an “ inner light ” ; but while some sat very loose 
to the letter of Scripture, others insisted on the most 
literal reading and application of Biblical phraseology. 
They all united in maintaining that true Christians ought 
to live separate from the world (is. from those who were 
not rebaptized), in communities whose lives were to be 
modelled on the accounts given in the New Testament of 
the primitive Christians, and that the true Church had 
nothing whatever to do with the State. 

Curiously enough, the leaders in the third group, the 
anti-Trinitarians, were almost all Italians. 

The most outstanding man among them, distinguished 
alike by his learning, his pure moral life, a distinct vein of 
piety, and the calm courage with which he faced every 
danger to secure the propagation of his opinions, was the 
Spaniard Miguel l^rvede (Servetus),* who was burnt at 

1 For example, the Nikoltburger Articles aaj : Cristus eel in der erb- 
eanden entphangen ; Cristna aei nit Got aunder ein prophet, dem daa 
gespreoh oder wort Gottea bevollen worden ” (Corneliua, Oeschiehie des MQn* 
sUriachen A^rukre^ ii. 279, 280). 

* Servede waa bom in 1611, in the email town of Tndela, which then 
belonged to Aragon. He came from an ancient family of joriata, and waa 
at Srat deatined to the profeaaion of law. Hia family came originally 
from the townahip of Villanova, which probably aoooonta for the fact that 
Serrede aometimea aaaumed that name. He waa in oorrea|K>ndenoe with 
Oecolampadiua (Henagen) in 1580 ; and from the former'a lettera to and 
about Serrede, it ia erident that the young Spaniard waa then fully per- 
anaded about hia anti-Trinitarian opiniona. No publisher in Basel would 
print his book, and he travelled to Straaaburg. When hia Srat theological 
book became known, its sale waa generally interdicted by the secular authori- 
tiea. Hia great book, which contains his whole theological thinking, waa 
published In 1558 without name of plaoe or author. Its fkll title las 
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(}eneFa in 1653. He was very much a man by himaelf. 
Hie whole line of thought separated him from the rest of 
the anti-Trinitarian group associatod with the names of 
the SozzinL He reached his position through a mystical 
Pantheism — a course of thought which one might have ex- 
pected from a Spaniard. He made few or no disciples^ and 
did not exert any permanent intluence. 

The other anti-Trinitarians of the first rank were 
all cultured Italians, whom the spirit of the Ucnaissance 
prompted to criticise and reconstruct theology as they 
found it. They were all men who had l>cen driven to 
reject the Roman Church because of its corruptioiis and 
immoralities, and who had no conception of any otIuM' 
universal Christian society. Men of pure lives, pious 
after their own fashion, they never had any idea of what 
lay at the root of the Reformation thought of what real 
religion was. It never dawned upon them that the sum 
of Christianity is the God of Groce, niaiiifest in Christ, 
accessible to every believing soul, and unwavering trust 
on man’s part. Their interest in religion was almost 
exclusively intellectual. The Refortiiers liad defined the 
Church as the fellowship of believers, and they liad said 
that the marks of that fellowsliip were the preaching of 

Chrigtianimni lUalUutio, TMug apoglolietB ad tua limina voeatio, in 

ifdegrrum regtUuta cognUione Dei, fidei Chrxwlt, jugLiJUatumU nontrm, regtne- 
ratianU baptigimi ei coenm domini maTuiucatianis, RewtitiUo deniqw 
nobig regno eesUgii, Babylonig impiee captiviUUe eoliUa, el AiUirhrigto cum 
guig penilug degtrudo. He entered into correspondence with Cel Tin, oflerefl 
to come to Geneva to explain his position ; but the Uefunner plainly indicated 
that he had no time to bestow upon him. The account of hia trial, con- 
demnation, and burning at Geneva is to be found in the Corpue Re/arma- 
forum, xxxvi 720 ff. The Mntenoe is found on p. 826 : ** Icy est este parle 
dn procea de Michiel Servet priaonnier et veu le sommairre dycelluy, le 
report de cenx eaquelz Ion a consul te et conaidere lea grands erreura et 
blaffemea — est este arreste 11 soit condampne a estre mene en Cham pel et la 
eatre brusle tout vyfz et aoit exequente a domain et sea livres brualea.” This 
trial and execution is the one black blot on the character of Calvin. He 
was by no means omnipotent in Geneva at the time ; but he thoroughly ap- 
proved of what was done, and had expressed the opinion that if Serverle cams 
to Geneva, he would not leave it alive . Nam si venerit modo valeat maa 
anctoritaa, vimin oxlra nnnqnam patiar'* (Oarpus xL 288). 
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the Word and the right use of the sacraments— the means 
through which God manifests Himself to men, and men 
manifest their faith in God. These men never ap- 
prehended this; the only idea which they seemed able 
to have of the Church was a school of definite and 
correct opinions Compelled to flee from their native 
land, they naturally took refuge in Switzerland or in the 
Grisons. It is almost pathetic to see how they utterly 
failed to understand the men among whom they found 
themselves. Beformation to them was a criticism and 
reconstruction of theology ; they were simply carrying 
the criticism a little further than their new neighbours. 
They never perceived the real gulf fixed between them and 
the adherents of the Reformation. 

They were all highly educated and cultivated men — 
individual units from all parts of Italy. Camillo Renato, 
who proclaimed himself an Anabaptist, was a Sicilian. 
Gentili came from Calabria ; Gribaldo from Padua ; 
Bernardino Occhino, who in his later days joined the 
band, and the two Sozzini from Siena. Alciato was a 
Piedmontese. Blandrata (Biandrata), the most energetic 
member of tlie group save Fausto Sozzini, belonged to a 
noble family in Saluzzo which had long been noted for 
the protection it bad afforded to poor people persecuted 
by the Church. They were physicians or lawyers ; one, 
Gentili, was a schoolmaster. 

The strong sense of individuality, which seems the 
birthright of every Italian, fostered by their life within 
their small city republics, had been accentuated by the 
Renaissance. The historical past of Italy, and its political 
and social condition in the sixteenth century, made it 
impossible for the impulse towards reform to take any 
other shape than that of individual action. The strength 
and the impetus which comes from the thought of fellow- 
man, fellow-believer, and which was so apparent in the 
Reformation movements beyond the Alps and in the 
Jesuit reaction, was entirely lacking among these Re- 
formers in Italy. In that land the Empire had never 
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regained its power lost under the great Popes, Gregory 
vn. and Innocent IIL The Romish Cliurch presented 
itself to all Italians as the only possible form under 
which a wide-spreading Christian could be 

organised. If men rejected it, personal Christian life alone 
remained. The Church dominated the masses iinpropanMl 
by any such conception of ecclesiastical reform as in< 
fluenc^ the people in Germany and Switzerland. Only 
men who had received some literary education were 
susceptible to the influences making for Reformation. 
They were always prevented by tho unbroken power of 
the agencies of the Church from organising themselves 
publicly into congregations, and could only meet to ex- 
change confidences privately and on rare occasions.' We 
hear of several such assemblies, whicli invariably took the 
form of conferences, in which tho members dimaiHscil and 
communicated to each other the critieiHins of tho iiicdiieval 
theology which solitary meditation had Hiiggestoil to them. 
They were much more like debating societies than tho 
beginnings of a Church. Thus we hear of one at 
Vincenza,* in 1546, where about forty friends met, 
among whom was Lelio Sozzini, where they debated such 
doctrines as the Satisfaction of Christ, the Trinity, etc., 
and expressed doubts about tlieir truth. It was inevitable 
that such men could not hope to create a pcjpular move- 
ment towards Reformation in their native land, and also 
that they should bo compelled to seek safety beyond tho 
bounds of Italy. They fled, one by one, across the Alps. 
In the Grisons and in Reformed Switzerland they found 
little communities of their countrymen who had souglit 

^ RiUchl, A critical JliAary ofOu Chriatian Doctrine of JnMification and 
BMeoneUiatum (Eng. tnns., Edin. 1872), p. 295. 

***Circ* Annum 154S instituerat (LcHua Sorinuf) com AoeilA raii 
iiideAi ItalU, quorum nunienm quAdrAgenarium «zo«r]ebat, in Veneta dftlona 
(apod Vinoentiam) collegia colloquiatf|iie de roligione, in quibna potiaaimam 
dogmata Tulgaria da Trinitate ao Chriati Satiafactione hiaque aimilia in 
dubinm raTocabant” {Bibl. AntU. p. 19 hare uken the quotation from 
Pock, Dor Socinianiwmua naeh ceiner Stellang in dcr OecammUntwicklimg 
dm dkruUicKan Ocidm, otc., Kiel, 1847, L 182). 
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dielter there, and their presence was always followed 
by dissensions and by diffioulties with the native 
Itetestants. 

Their whole habits of life and thought were not of the 
irifiH calculated to produce a lasting Christian fellowship 
Their theological opinions, which were not the outcome 
of a new and living Christian experience, but had been 
the result of an intellectual criticism of the medieval 
theology, had little stability, and did not tend to produce 
unity. The execution of Servede and the jealousy which 
all the Beformed cantons of Switzerland manifested 
towards opinions in any way similar to those of the 
learned Spaniard, made life in Switzerland as unsafe 
as it hod been in Italy. They migrated to Poland and 
Transylvania, attracted by the freedom of thought existing 
in both lands. 

Poland, besides, had special attractions for refugees 
from Italy. The two countries had long been in intimate 
relationship Italian architects had designed the stately 
buildings in Crakau and other Polish cities, and the 
commercial intercourse between the two countries was 
great. The independence and the privileges of the 
Polish nobles secured them from ecclesiastical interference, 
and both Calvinism and Lutheranism had found many 
adherents among the aristocracy. They, like the Boman 
patricians of the early centuries, gave the security of 
their halls to their co-religionists, and the beads of the 
Bonianist Church chafed at their impotence to prevent 
the spread of opinions and usages which they deemed 
heretical. In Transylvania the absence of a strong 
central government permitted the same freedom to the 
expression of every variety of religious opinion. 

The views held by the group of anti-Trinitarians 
were by no means the same. They reproduced in 
Poland the same medley of views we find existing in the 
end of the third century. Some were Sabelliana, others 
Adoptianists, a few were Ariana Perhaps most of them 
believed in the miraonlous birth of our Lord, and held as 
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I ooDNqUDN thtt He ought to bo odond; hot o itnog 
Dinoritj, sudor the bodotehip of Frasou Dondis, to- 
podistod the mincsloiu birth, osd rofuiod to mrohip 
Christ (ooMdonitbi). For i timo % seen to bin 
lived iio certain amonnt o( accord with the momboro ol 
the Bolonnod communities. A crisis came at Uio Pdish 
Diet ot 1664, and the anti-llrinitarians were recognised 
then to be a separate religions community, or setleiM 
milter. This was ie field in which Fauato Scssini 
exercised his commanding intellect his genius for 
oipisation, and his eminently strong will, He created 
out cl these jarring elements the Sodnian Church. 

The Anabaptist and tlie Sociniau movomenin tetjuire, 
bcwever, a more detaded deecriptioi. 
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ft consequence that He ought to be adored ; but a strong 
minority, under the leadership of Francis Davidis, re- 
pudiated the miraculous birth, and refused to worship 
Christ {wm-adffranla). For a time they seem to have 
lived in a certain amount of accord with the members of 
the Reformed communities. A crisis came at the Polish 
Diet of 1664, and the anti-Trinitarians were recognised 
then to be a separate religious community, or eceleaui 
minor. This was the field in which Fausto Soizini 
exercised his commanding intellect, his genius for 
organisation, and his eminently strong will. He created 
out of these jarring elements the Socinian Church. 

The Anabaptist and the Socinian movements require, 
however, a more detailed descriptioo. 
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suggested. AU that can be done is to set down succinctly 
the conclusions reached after a tolerably wide examination 
of the sources — admitting at the same time that more in- 
formation must be obtained ere the history of the move- 
ment advances beyond the controversial stage. 

It is neither safe nor easy to make abrupt general 
statements about the causes or character of great popular 
movements. The elements which combine to bring them 
into being and keep them in existence are commonly as 
innumerable as the hues which blend in the colour of a 
mountain side. Anabaptism was such a complicated move- 
ment that it presents peculiar difficulties. As has been said, 
it had a distinct relation to two difTercnt streams of 
medimval life, the one social and the other religious — the 
revolts of peasants and artisans, and the successions of the 
Brethren, 

From the third quarter of the fifteenth century social 
uprisings had taken place almost every decade, all of them 
more or less impregnated with crude religious beliefs. 
They were part of the intellectual and moral atmosphere 
that the common man," whether in town or country 
district, continuously breathed, and their power over him 
must not be lost sight of. Tlie Beformation movement 
quickened and strengthened these influences simply because 
it set all things in motion. It is not possible, therefore, to 
draw a rigid line of separation between some sides of the 
Anabaptist movement and the social revolt ; and hence it 
is that there is at least a grain of truth in the conception 
that the Anabaptists were the revolutionaries of the times 
of the Beformation. 

On the other hand, there are good reasons for asserting 
that the distinctively religious side of Anabaptism had little 
to do with the anarchic outbreaka It comes in direct 
succession from those communities of pious Christians who, 
on the testimony of their enemies, lived quiet God-fearing 
lives, and believed all the articles in the Apostles* Creed ; 
but who were strongly anti-clericaL They lived unobtrus- 
ively, and rarely appear in history save when the chronicle 
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of some town mokes casual mention of their existence^ or 
when an Inquisitor ferreted them out and reconls their so- 
oalled heresies. Their objections to the conHtitulion and 
ceremonies of the mediaeval Church were exactly those of 
the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century ; and if wc do not 
find a universal repudiation of infant baptism, there are 
traces that some did not approve of it. They insisted that 
the service ought to be in the vulgar tongue ; tlicy ohjectcxl 
to all the Church festivals; to all blessing of buildings, 
crosses, and candles ; they alleged tliat Christ did' not give 
His Apostles stoles or chasubles ; they scofled at excom- 
munications, Indulgences, and disi)onRationB ; they declared 
that there was no regenerative cilicacy in infant baplisni ; 
and they were keenly alive to all the injunctions of Christian 
charity — it was better, they said, to clothe the poor than 
to expend money on costly vestments or to adorn the walls 
of Churches, and they kept up scdiools and hospitals for 
lepers. They met in each other's houses for public worship, 
which took the form of reading and commenting upon tlio 
Holy Scriptures.^ 

As we are dependent on very casual sources of informa- 
tion, it is not surprising that we cannot trace their cotUxtiu- 
ous descent down to the period of the lieforiiiation ; but 
we do find in the earlier decades of the sixteenth century 
notices of the existence of small praying communities, 
which have all the characteristics of those recorded in the 
Inquisitors' reports brdfuiging to the end of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth centuries. They ap|>eared in 
Basel in 1614, in Switzerland in 1615, in Mainz in 1618, 
and in Augsburg somewhat earlier.* By the year 1624 
similar " praying circles " were recorded as existing in 
France, in the Netherlands, in Italy, in Saxony, in 
Franconia, at Strassburg, and in Bohemia. They used a 
common catechism for the instruction of their young 

* Magna Bibliotheea Pafntm (Colonic Agrippinc, 1618), xiit 290, 

300, 807 (ths Swmma of Bainarliu Soodioaaa). Ct L 162. 

* Those ere the detee at which town ohroniclee incideotellj show that 
eoeh oommnnitlia ***«*^, not the dates of their origin. 

s8** 
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people which was printed in French, German, Bohemian, 
and perhaps Italian. In Germany, the Bible was the 
German Vulgate — a version retained among the Anabaptists 
long after the publication of Luther’s. They exhibited 
great zeal in printing and distributing the pious literature 
of the Friends of Ood of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Many of them taught Baptist views, though 
the tenets were not universally accepted, and they were 
already called Anabaptists or Katabaptists — a term of 
reproach. Some of their more distinguished leaders were 
pious Humanists, and their influence may perhaps be seen 
in the efTorts made by the Brethren to print and distri- 
bute the Drfeneor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua. 

This quiet Evangelical movement assumed a more 
definite form in 1624. Before that date the associations 
of pious people acted like the Pietists of the seventeenth 
or like the Wesleyans of the eighteenth century. They 
associated together for mutual edification ; they did not 
obtrusively separate themselves from the corrupt or sloth- 
ful Church. But in June 1624, delegates representing a 
very wide circle of “ praying assemblies ” or Readings met 
at Waldshut, in the house of Balthasar Hubmaier,^ bringing 
their Bibles with them, to consult how to organise their 
Christian living on the lines laid down in the New Testa- 
ment. No regular ecclesiastical organisation was formed. 
The Brethren resolved to separate from the Papal Church ; 
they published a Directory for Christian living, and drew 
up a statement of principles in which they believed. 
Amongst other things, they protested against any miraculous 
efficacy in the Sacraments in general, and held that Baptism 
is efficacious only when it is received in faith. This led 
afterwards to the adoption of Baptist views. A second 
conference was held at Augsburg in 1526, which probably 
dates the time when adult-baptism became a distinctive 
belief among all the Brethren. This conference suggested 
a General Synod which met at Augsburg in 1527 (Aug.), 
and included among its members, delq^tes from Munich, 
> V«dder, SaMmar (Sew York, 1906). 
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Franconia, Ingolstadt, Upper Austriap Styria, and Switzer* 
land. There they drew up a stotoiueut of doctrinal truth, 
which is very simple, and corresponds intimately with what 
is now taught among the Moravian Rrethrou. Their Hymn- 
book^ does not boar any traces of the errors in doctrine 
UHiially attributed to them. Its chief theme is tlio love of 
God awakening our love to God and to our follow-men. 
Instead of infant baptism they hod a ceremony in wliioh 
the cliildren were consecrated to God. Baptism was re- 
garded as the sign of conversion and of detinite resolve to 
give one’s self up to the worship and service of Grai. It 
was administered by sprinkling \ the recipient knelt to re- 
ceive it in the presence of the congregation. The Holy 
Supi)Gr was administcre<l at stated times, and always after 
one or two days of solemn preparation. Their oilicc- 
bciirers were deacons, elders, masters and teachers, or 
pastors. They distinguished between imstors wlio were 
wandering evangelists and timse who were attached to 
single congregations. The latter, who wero ordained by the 
laying on of hands, alone hod the riglit to diH|icnHo the 
Sacramenta All the deacons, ciders, ami iNistors belonging 
to communities within a prescribed district, schjctcMl from 
among themselves delegates who formed their ecclesiastical 
council for the district, and this ajiincil elected one of the 
{mstors to act as Bishop or Superintendent. It was the 
Superintendent who ordained by laying on of hands. The 
whole of the Brethrtn were govenied ecclesiastically by a 
scries of Synods con esponding to those in the rreshytorian 
Churches. This organisation enabled the Analiaptists to 
endure the frightful persecution which they were soon to 
experience at the hands of the papal and Lutheran State 
Cburchea 

The chief leaders were Balthasar Hilbmaier and Hans 
Dcnck. Htibmaier was a distinguished scholar. He be- 
came, at an unusually early age, Professor of theology at 

* Bin huh9ek ntu (ksangbudi . . . vom der ChritUUken Bmdtrmkakffi 
den Pieardm • • • Oedmeid m Vim hey iiane VoimUr, An* MDXXXVtiL 
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Ingolstadt (1612); be was Rector of the famous High 
School in that city (1515); and Cathedral preacher at 
Regensburg (Batisbon) (1516). In 1 5 1 9, feeling that he 
could no longer conscientiously occupy such positions, he 
retired to the little town of Waldshut. Hans Denck was 
a noted Humanist, a member of the Erasmus circle ’* at 
Basel, and esteemed the most accurate Greek scholar in the 
learned community. Conrad G rebel, another well-known 
Anabaptist leader, also belonged to the Erasmus circle,” 
and was a member of one of the patrician families of Zurich. 
Like Hilbmaier and Denck, he gave up all to become an 
evangelist, and spent his life on long preaching toura 
These facts are sufficient to refute the common statement 
that the Anabaptists were ignorant fanatica 

Perhaps Denck was the most widely known and highly 
esteemed. In the summer of 1523 he was appointed 
Rector of the celebrated Sebaldus School in Niimberg. 
In the end of 1524 he was charged with heresy, and 
along with him Jorg Penz, the artist, the favourite pupil 
of Albert Diirer, and four others. Denck was banished 
from the city, and his name became well known. This 
trial and sentence was the occasion of his beginning that 
life of wandering evangelist which had among other 
results the conferences in 1526 and 1527, and the 
organisation above described. Denck had drunk deeply 
at the well of the fourteenth and fifteenth century Mystics, 
and his teaching was tinged by many of their ideaa He 
believed that there was a spark of the divine nature in man, 
an Inner Word, which urged man to walk in the ways of 
God, and that man could always keep true to the inward 
monitor, who was none else than Christ. The accounts 
given of some of his addresses seem to be echoes of Tauler*8 
ftimous sermon on the Bridegroom and the Bride, for he 
taught that the sufTerings of the faithful are to be looked 
upon as the love-gifts of the Saviour, and are neither to 
be mourned nor resisted. We are told in the quaint 
Ckraniele of Sebastian Franck, that the Baptist current 
swept swiftly through the whole land ; many thousands were 
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baptized, and manj hearts drawn to them. **For they 
taught nothing but love, faith, and oruciKxion of the flesh, 
manifesting patience and humility under many sufierings, 
breaking bread with one another in sign of unity and love, 
helping one another with true hclj^fuIncBs, lending, borrow- 
ing, giving, learning to Iiavo all things in common, calling 
each ottier ‘brother.’"* Ho adds that they were accused 
of many things of which they were innocent, and were 
treated very tyrannically. 

The Anahapti.stH, liko the earlier Mystics, displayed a 
strong individuality ; and this makes it impossible to 
classify their tenets in a bcnly of doctrine which can be 
held to express the system of intellectual belief which lay 
at the basis of the whole movement. Wo have throe 
contemporary accounts which show the divergence of 
opinion among them — two from hostile and one from a 
syin^mthetic historian. Riillinger* attempts a classiflca- 
tion of their different divisions, and mentions thirteen 
distinct sects within the Anal»a])tiBt circle ; but they 
manifestly overlap in such a way as to suggest a very 
large amount of difference which cannot be distinctly 
tabulated. Sebastian Franck* notes all the varieties of 
views which Bullinger mentions, but refrains from any 
classification. “ There are," he says, '* more sects and 
opinions, which I do not know and cannot describe, but 
it appears to me that there are not two to be found 
who agree with each other on all points." Kessler,^ 
who recounts the story of the Anabaptists of SL Gallon, 
notes the same great variety of opinions. 

It is quite i>r>s8ihlc to dc»cribc the leading ideas taught 
by a few noted men and approved of by their immediate 
circle of followers, and so to arrive with some accuracy 
at the popularity of certain lemling principles among 
different parties, but it must be remembered that no great 

* (Thfxmiea (Aagsbnrg edition, 1666), f. 164. 

* Der Witdciihufertn Urwprung, Furgang^ ofeo. (Znrieb, 1660). 

* <Jh/ramiea (8 StruBbonr, 1581). 

« Sahbaim, (ed. by Kgli and Sclioch, St. Gall, 1902). 
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leader imposed bis opinions on the whole Anabaptist 
circle, and that the views held at different times by pro- 
minent men were not invariably the sentiments which lay 
at the basis of the whole movement. 

The doctrine of passive resistance was held by almost 
all the earlier Anabaptists, but it was taught and practised 
in such a great variety of ways that a merely general state- 
ment gives a misleading idea. All the earlier Anabaptists 
believed that it was unchristian to return evil for evil, and 
that they should take the persecutions which came to them 
without attempting to retaliata Some, like the young 
Humanist, Hans Denck, pushed the theory so far that they 
believed that no real Christian could be either a magistrate 
or a soldier. A small band of Anabaptists, to whom one 
of the Counts of Lichtenstein had given shelter at Nikols- 
burg, told their protector plainly that they utterly dis- 
approved of his threatening the Austrian Commissary 
with armed resistance if he entered the Nikolsburg 
territory to seize them. In short, what is called '* passive 
resistance ” took any number of forms, from the ordinary 
Christian maxim to be patient under tribulation, to that 
inculcated and practised by the modern sect of Dunkhers. 

The followers of Melchior Hoffmann, called " Melchior- 
ites,” held apocalyptic or millenarian views, and expected 
in tbe near future the return of Christ to reign over His 
saints ; but there is no reason to suppose that this con- 
ception was very widely adoptcil, still less that it can be 
called a tenet of Anabaptism in general. All the Ana- 
baptists inculcated the duty of charity and the claims of 
the poor on the richer members of the community ; hut 
that is a common Christian precept, and does not necessarily 
imply communistic theories or practices. All that can 
be definitely said of the whole Anabaptist circle was that 
they did keep very clearly before them the obligations of 
Christian lova The so-called Communism in Munster 
will be described later. 

When we examine carefully the incidental records 
of contemporary witnesses observing their Anabaptist 
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neighbours, we reach the genenil concluRion that their 
main thought was to reproduce in their own lives what 
Heomed to them to be the l)eliefs, Usages, and social 
practices of the primitive Christians. Translations of the 
Bible and of parts of it had been common enough in 
Gcriimny before Luther's days. Tlie “ common man,*' 
especially the artisan of the towns, know a great deal 
about the Bible. It was the one l)ook he road, ro-roail, and 
pondered over. Fired with the thoughts created in his 
mind by its perusal, simple men felt impelle<l to become 
itinerant preachers. The ** call " came to them, and they 
responded at once to what they believed to be tlie divine 
voica Witness Hans Bor of Alton -Erlangen, a poor 
peasant He rose from his bed one night and suddenly 
began to put on his clothes. ‘‘Whither goest thou/" 
asked his poor wife. “ I know not ; Uod knowoth," he 
answered. “What evil have I done thee? Stay and 
help me to bring up my little children." “ Dear wife," 
he answered, “ trouble me not with the things of tima 
I must away, that I may learn the will of the Lord." * Such 
men wandered about in rude homespun garments, often 
barefooted, their heads covered with rough felt hats. They 
craved hospitality in houses, and after supper produced 
their portions of the Bible, read and expounded, then 
vanished in the early morning. We are told bow Hans 
Hut came to the house of Franz Strigel at Weier in 
Franconia, prriduced his Bible, read and exp^mnded, 
explained the necessity of adult baptism, convinced Strigel, 
the house father, and eight others, and baptized them there 
and then. He wandered forth the same night. None 
of the baptized saw him again ; but the little community 
remained — a small band of Anabaptista* 

These wandering preachers, “ prophets " they may be 
called if we give them the early Christian name, were not 
drilled in any common set of opinions. Each conceived 

* C. A. Conieliiifl^ OttehuhU dm lilindmiseken An^rukn (Loi|»dg^ 

it 49. 

* /W. a. 49. 
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the primitive teaching and social life as he seemed to see 
it reflected in the New Testament ; and no two conceptions 
were exactly the sama The circumstances and surroundings 
produced an infinite variety of thought about the doctrines 
and usages which ought to be accepted and practised. 
Yet they had traditional modes of interpretation handed 
down to them from the praying circles of the “ Brethren.” 
Compare what the Austrian Inquisitor says of the 
“ Brethren ” in the thirteenth century, with what Johann 
Kessler tells about the Anabaptists of St Gallon, and 
the resemblance is striking so far as external appearance 
goea Haeretici cognoscuntur per mores et verba,” says 
the Inquisitor. “ Sunt enim in moribus compositi et 
modesti ; superbiam in vestibus non habent, nec pretiosis, 
nee multum abjectis utuntur. . . . Doctores etiam 
ipsorum sunt sutores et textores. Divitias non multi- 
pUcant, sed necessariis sunt contentl Costi etiam sunt. 

. . . Temperati etiam in cibo et potu. Ad tabemas 
non eunt, nec ad choreas, nec ad alias vanitatea Ab ira 
se cohibent ; semper operantur, discunt vel docent, et ideo 
parum orant. . • . Cognoscuntur etiam in verbis prsecisis 
et inodestia Cavent etiam a scurrilitate et detractione, 
et verbonim levitate, et mendacio, et jiuramento.” ^ Kessler 
tells us that the walk and conversation of these Anabaptists 
was ** throughout pious, holy, and blameless ” ; that they 
refrained from wearing costly apparel, despised luxurious 
eating and drinking, clothed themselves in rough cloth, 
wore slouch hats on their heads. Franck relates that 
they refused to frequent wine-shops and the “ gild ” rooms 
where dances were held. 

As they lived again the life of these mediesval sectaries, 
so they reproduced their opinions in the same sporadic way. 
Some of them objected to all war even in self-defence, 
as did some of the earlier Lollards. Their Lord had said 
to His first disciples: ”Oo your ways: behold, I send 
you forth as lambs in the midst of wolvea” They flung 

* Magna BlhUbUiaca Fsterum Pairam (Golonia Agrippioa, 1618)b 
BAinerii Sooohoni, Ampum, o. tU. 
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answered. “What evil have I done thee? Stay and 
help me to bring up my little children." “ Dear wife," 
he answered, “ trouble me not with the things of tima 
I must away, that I may learn the will of the Lord." * Such 
men wandered about in rude homespun garments, often 
barefooted, their heads covered with rough felt hats. They 
craved hospitality in houses, and after supper produced 
their portions of the Bible, read and expounded, then 
vanished in the early morning. We are told bow Hans 
Hut came to the house of Franz Strigel at Weier in 
Franconia, prriduced his Bible, read and exp^mnded, 
explained the necessity of adult baptism, convinced Strigel, 
the house father, and eight others, and baptized them there 
and then. He wandered forth the same night. None 
of the baptized saw him again ; but the little community 
remained — a small band of Anabaptista* 

These wandering preachers, “ prophets " they may be 
called if we give them the early Christian name, were not 
drilled in any common set of opinions. Each conceived 

* C. A. Conieliiifl^ OttehuhU dm lilindmiseken An^rukn (Loi|»dg^ 

it 49. 

* /W. a. 49. 
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So I beg you, ye servants of God, let my faith stand free.** * 
And the Anabaptists, alone of all the religious parties in 
those strenuous times, seem to have recognised that what 
they claimed for themselves they were bound to grant to 
others. Great differences in opinion did not prevent the 
strictest brotherly fellowship. Hans Denck held a doctrine 
of non-resistance os thoroughgoing as that of Count Tolstoy, 
and fully recognised the practical consequences to which it 
led. But this did not prevent the ardent and gifted young 
Humanist working loyally with Hiibmaier, who did not share 
his extreme opinions. The divergences among the leaders 
appeared in their followers without destroying the sense of 
brotherhood. Franck tells us in his Chronicle * that some, 
but very few, held that no Christian could enter the 
magistracy, for Christians had nothing to do with the sword, 
but only with spiritual excommunication, and that no 
Christian should fight and slay. The others, he says, in- 
cluding the very great majority, believed that Christians 
might become magistrates, and that in case of dire necessity 
and when they clearly saw the leading of God, might take 
their share in fighting as soldiers. 

Melchior Hoffmann, while he believed in the incarna- 
tion, held that Jesus received His flesh directly from God, 
and did not owe His body to the Virgin Mother, through 
whom He passed "as light through a pane of glass.** 
He also held that tlie whole history of the world, down 
to the last days, was revealed in Scripture, and could be 
discovered through prayer and meditation. He was an 
eloquent and persuasive preacher, and his views were 
accepted by many; but it would be a great mistake to 
assume that they were shared in by the Anabaptists as a 
community. Yet even contemporaries, who were opponents, 
usually attribute the extreme opinions of a few to the entire 
body. 

It ought to be observed that this tolerance of different 
opinions within the one society did not extend to thoee 

> DU XOrieh^ WiederUhtf^r (Zorkh, 1878), p. 98. 

* Folio 188^ of the Anpburg edition of 16^ 
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who remained true to the State Churches, whether Romanist 
or Reformed. The Anabaptists would have nothing to do 
with a State Church ; and this was the main point in their 
separation from the Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists. 
It was perhaps the conception on which all parties 
among them were in absolute accord. The real Church, 
which might be small or great, was for them an association 
of believing people ; and the great ecclesiastical institutions 
into which unconscious infanta were admitted by a ceremony 
called baptism long before they could have or exercise faith, 
represented to them an idea subversive of true Christianity. 
They had no wish to persecute men who difTered wi<lely 
from them, but they would not associate with them. This 
enforced separation,'^ like everything else connected with 
Anabaptism, differed considerably in the way in wliich it 
was carried into practice. In some of the siiiuller sections it 
appeared in very extravagant forms. Wives and huslmnds, 
Anabaptists whose partners belonged to the State Churches, 
were in some small sections advised to refuse cohabita- 
tion. It is more than prolmble that some recorded sayings 
on which opponents have founded charges of encouraging 
sexual irregularities, — that it was better for women to have 
connection irregularly with metnlx^rs of the hiotherhood 
than to cohabit with xmbelieving hiishands, — were simply 
extravagant ways of expressing this duty of seiiaration. 

It is also true that as time went on and sects of ex- 
treme opinions multiplied, the excominiinication of members 
for their views came to be a common praf:tica It was as 
frequent among some of the smaller divisions as it is among 
modem Plymouth Brethren ; but the occasion was, as a rule, 
difference of opinion about the way to express and exorcise 
the duty of not returning evil for evil — was it pemiitted 
to pay taxes or not 7 was it lawful to see without protest 
their protectors using force to prevent their enemies from 
attacking them, etc. 7 

The earlier ideas of non-resistance, whatever practical 
shape they might take, gave way before the continuous and 
terrible persecution which the Anabaptists had to endure. 
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They were first definitely condemned by Melchior Hoflmann 
and his followers. They believed in the speedy establish- 
ment on earth of the millennial kingdom of Christ, and 
they declared that they were ready to fight for it when it 
appeared. With them the conception was simply a pious 
opinion, and they had no occasion to reduce it to action. 
The Anabaptists, however, who followed the teaching of 
Jan Matthys and of his disciple Jan Bockelson, repudiated 
passive resistance both in theory and in practice. 

Of course, there are many things about some, perhaps 
all, great religious awakenings which critics can lay hold of 
to their disparagement ; and it was so with the Anabaptist 
movement. Everything, from the scientific frame of mind 
to the religious sensibility, has the defects of its qualities. 
When a man is seized and possessed by a new spiritual 
emotion which seems to lift him above all previous ex* 
perience of life or of thought, all things are now to him, 
and all things seem possible. His old life with its limita- 
tions has departed. Ho is embarked on a sea which has 
no imprisoning shores. He is carried along on a great 
current of emotion, and others are borne with him. Human 
deep calloth unto deep when they exchange confidences. 
He and his fellows have become new creatures ; and that 
is almost all that they know about themselves. Such 
experiences are quite consistent with soundness of mind 
and clearness of vision of Gh>d and Divine things — that 
is usual ; but sometimes they are too powerful for the 
imperfect mind which holds them. ^^e converts are 
puffed up,” as St, Paul said. Then arise morbid 
states, distorted vision, sometimes actual shipwreck of 
mental faculties, not seldom acute religious mania. 
Leaders in a great religious awakening have always to 
reckon with such developments — St. Paul, Francis of 
Assisi, Eckhart, Tauler, to say nothing of modem instances. 
The Apostle addressed morbid souls with severe sarcasm. 
Did any man really think, he asked, that to commit 
incest, to take to wife his father’s widow, was an example 
of the freedom with which Christ had made them free f 
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The Anabaptist moyement had its share of such cases, 
like other religious movements; they grew more fre<iuent 
as the unfortunate people were maddened by persecution; 
and these exceptional incidents are invariably retailed at 
length by historians hostile to the movement. 

The Anabaptists, as a whole, were subjected to persecu- 
tions, especicdly from the Romanists and the Lutherans, 
much more harsh than befell any of the religious jmrtics 
of the sixteenth century. Their treatment in Zuricli 
may be taken as an example of how they came in contact 
with the civil authorities, and how their treatment grew in 
severity.^ 

The Swiss Anabaptists were in no sense disciples of 
Zwingli. They had held their distinctive principles and 
were a recognised community long boforc Zwingli came 
from Einsiedein, and were the lineal descendants of the 
medifieval Waldeuses. They welcomed the Reformer ; some 
of them were in the company who challenged the authorities 
by eating meat during Lent in 1622 ; but a fundamental 
difference soon emerged. After the Public Disputation of 
1523, when it became clear that Zurich meant to accept 
the Reformation, a deputation of the Brethren appeared 
before the Council to urge their idea of what a Reformed 
Church should be. Their statement of principles is an 
exposition of the fundamental conceptions which lay at the 
basis of the whole Anabaptist movement, and explains why 
they could not join either the Lutheran or the Reformed 
branch of the Reformation Church. They insisted that 
an Evangelical Church must differ from the Roman Church 
in this among other things, that it should consist of 
members who bad made a peieonal profession of faith in 
their Saviour, and who had vowed to live in obedience to 

*The Swiss AnabaptisU hsTe been selected because we have very foil 
ooDtempormry docamentary evidence in their case. Cf. Egli, Arj^nmimm~ 
lung zur OtmhichU der ZUrieher RtfvrmaJLiam. (Zorich, 1879) ; DU Zuricktf 
WitdtrUiufer (Zurich, 1878) ; DU SL OmlUr PVUtUrluu/er (Zurich). 

The documentary evidence given in Egli'a works has been condensed and 
■ommarised by H. S. Burrage, A MUtarg qf tk§ AnabtaptUU in SwUwtrltmi 
^Philadelphia, 1881). 
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Jesnfl Christ their Hauptmoinn. It could not be like a 
State Church, whether Somanist or other, to which people 
belonged without any individual profession of faith. They 
insisted that the Church, thus formed, should be free from 
all civil control, to decide for itself what doctrines and cere- 
monies of worship were founded on the Word of God, and 
agreeable thereto, and should make this decision according 
to the opinions of a majority of the members. They further 
asked that the Church should be free to exercise, by 
brotherly admonition and, as a last resort, by excommunica- 
tion, discipline on such of its members as offended against 
the moral law. They also declared that the Church which 
thus rejected State control ought to refuse State support, 
and proposed that the tithes should be secularised. The 
New Testament, they said, knew nothing about interest and 
usury, tithes, livings, and prebends. 

These views were quite opposed to the ideas of the 
Zurich Coimcil, who contemplated a State Church reformed 
from Bomanist abuses, but strictly under the control of the 
State, and supported by the tithes, as the mediaeval Church 
had been. They refused to adopt the ideas of the Anabap- 
tists ; and this was the beginning of the antagonism. 
The Council found that the great majority of the petitioners 
had doubts about infant baptism, and were inclined to what 
are now called Baptist views ; and they brought matters to 
a crisis by oixlering a Public Disputation on Baptism (Jon. 
17th, 1526). Among the Anabaptists who appeared to 
defend their principles, were young Conrad Grebel the 
Humanist, Felix Manz, and Brother Jorg from Jacob’s 
House, a conventual establishment near Chur, who is 
always called " Blaurock ” (Blue-coat). They were op- 
posed by Zwingli, who insisted that infant baptism must be 
maintained, because it took the place of circumcision. The 
Council decided that Zwingli’s contention was right, and 
.they made it a law that all children mvM he baptized^ and 
added that all persons whS refused to have their children 
baptized after Feb. 1st, 1625, were to be arrested. The 
Anabaptists were not slow to answer the challenge thus 
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given. They met, and after deliberation and prayer Blau- 
rock asked ^nrad Grebel to baptize him in a truly Chris- 
tian fashion, " there being no ordained person present/' and 
Grebel did sa “When this had been done the others 
entreated Blaurock to baptize them, which he did ; and in 
deep fear of the Lord they gave themselves to God.” They 
resolved to preach and baptize, because in this they ought 
to obey God rather than men.^ 

When the Council heard that adult baptism had 
begun, they enacted that all who had been relmptized 
after Feb. 8th (1625) were to be fined a silver mark, and 
that whoever was baptized after the issue of their decree 
should be banished. They also imprisoned the leaders. 
When they found that neither fines, nor threats, nor 
imprisonment, nor banishment had any efTect on the 
Anabaptists, the Town Council thought to terrify them by 
a death sentence. Two were selected, Maiiz and Blaurock. 
The latter was not a citizen, and the sentence of death was 
commuted to one of public scourging and being thrust out 
of the town; but Felix &fanz, a townsman, was put to 
death by drowning (1627). Zwingli insisted that this 
judicial murder was not done because of baptism, but 
because of rebellion I 

What was done in Reformed Switzerland was seen all 
over Roman Catholic and Lutheran Germany. It is only 
fair to say that the persecution was more murderous within 
the Romanist districts ; but the only Lutheran Prince who 
refused to permit a death penalty on Anabaptism was 
Philip of Hessa He was afterwards joined by the Elector 
of Saxony. 

In 1627 (Aug. 26th), the Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria published an imperial mandate threatening all 
Anabaptists with the punishment of death. Two months 
later, two thousand copies of this proclamation were sent 
to the provinces of the German Empire, calling on the 
authorities to extirpate these unfortunate peopla The 

^ The mne ie described in Beck, DU OtaekUkU-BUclur dtr WUdLtfriAufm 
te OWrvica-CTiipem eon 1S9S Me 11S6 (Vienne, 1SS8). 
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rulers in Salzburg and in the Tyrol obeyed the order 
at once, and a fierce persecution soon raged. The minds 
of the population were infiamed by infamous calumnies. 
It was said in Salzburg that the Anabaptists had planned 
to massacre all the priests and monks within the princi- 
pality. The well-known dislike of the brethren to war 
was tortured into the accusation that on a Turkish 
invasion they would side with the enemy against all loyal 
Germans. A certain Leopold Dickius, who wrote an 
atrocious book against the Anabaptists, demanded that all 
the men should be slain and the women and children 
suffered to perish from starvation ; in this way only, he 
said, could their errors be stamped out 

The Salzburg chronicler, KUian Leib, a Romanist, gives 
details of the persecution. He tells us that men, women, 
and young maidens suffered death by fire, beheading, 
and drowning, not only uncomplainingly, but with solemn 
joy. Ho dwells on the case of “ a beautiful young girl ” 
of sixteen, whose gentle innocence excited universal 
compassion, and who utterly refused to recant. The 
executioner pinned her hands to her sides, plunged her 
head downwards into a horse trough, held her there till 
she was suffocated, and then took her body away to bum 
it. The official lists show that the victims came from all 
classes in society. Noblemen, girdle-makers, wallet-makers, 
shoemakers, a town clerk, and ex-priests. 

The persecution in the Tyrol was severe and thorough. 
A large number of the miners of the district were Ana- 
baptists, and it was resolved to root out the so-called 
heresy. Descriptions were published of prominent 
Anabaptists, who wandered from place to place en- 
couraging their brethren to steadfastness. **One named 
Mayerhofer has a long brown beard and wears a grey 
soldier’s coat ; a companion, tall and pale, wears a long 
black coat with trimming ; a third is shorter ; a fourth, 
thin and of a ruddy complexion, is known as a cutler.” 
Conrad Braun, an assessor to the imperial Chamber and 
an eye-witness to the persecutions, wrote, — I have seen 
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with my own eyes that nothing has been able to bring 
back the Anabaptists from their errors or to make them 
recant. The hardest imprisonment, hunger, fire, water, the 
sword, all sorts of frightful executions, have not been able 
to shake them. I have seen young people, men, women, go 
to the stake singing, filled with joy ; and I can say that in 
the course of my whole life nothing has moved me more." ^ 
In the Tyrol and Gorz the number of executions by the 
year 1531 amounted to a thousand, according to the 
chronicler Kirchmayr. Sebastian Franck reckons the 
number in Enisheim, within the government of Upper 
Austria, at six hundred. Seventy-three martyrs suffered 
in Linz within six weeks. The persecution in Bavaria was 
particularly severe ; Duke William ordered that those who 
recanted were to be beheaded, and those who refused were 
to be burned. The general practice, made a law by 
Ferdinand of Austria in 1529 (April 23rd), was tliat only 
preachers, baptizers, Baptists who refused to recant, and 
those who had relapsed after recantation, were to be 
punished with death.* 

In these bloody persecutions, which raged over almost 
all Europe, most of the earlier leaders of the Anabaptists 
perished ; but the great body of their followers wore neither 
intimidated nor disposed to abjure their teaching. Per- 
secution did not come unexpectedly. No one was admitted 
into an Anabaptist community without being warned of the 
probable fate which lay before him. Baptism was a vow 
that he would be constant unto death ; the '* breaking of 
bread " strengthened his faith ; the sermon was full of 
exhortations to endurance unto the end. Their whole 
service of worship was a preparation for and an expectation 
of martyrdom. 

The strain of Christian song seemed to rise higher 
with the fires of persecution. Most of the Anabaptist 

^ The history of the persecution in the Tyrol 1* to be found in J. Loserth, 
AnahapiimnuM in Tirol ; and in Kirchmayr, DmkwiirdigkeiUn mviytr 
I5J9SS, pt. L in Ftmtes Jtervm AuMriaearum, i. 417-534. 

"Gorn^iua, Oo&ehiehU det MitmtUriochen. Au/mkro (Leipzig, 1856), iL 6a 

29** 
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hymns belong to the time when their safferings were 
greatest Some are simply histories of a martyrdom, as 
of Jorg Wagner at Munich, or of the “ Seven Brethren at 
Qemlind.*’ They are all echoes of endurance where the 
notes of the sob, the trust, the warning, the hosanna of a 
time of martyrdom, blend in rough heroic strains. They 
sing of Christ, who in these last days has manifested 
Himself that the pure word of His Gospel may again 
run through the earth as it did in the days of the early 
Church. They tell how the arch-enemy of souls seeks to 
protect himself against the advancing host of Jesus by 
exciting bloody persecutions. They utter warnings against 
false prophets, ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing, who 
beset all the paths of life leading towards the true fold, 
who pour forth threats and curses against the people of 
God, and urge on the rulers of this world to torture and 
to slay. They depict how the evil world storms against 
the true Church, shrieks out lies against the true followers 
of Jesus, and threatens them with burnings and all 
manner of cruel deatha They mourn that the disciples 
of Jesus are slaughtered like sheep who have lost their 
shepherd ; that they wander in wildernesses full of thorns 
that tear ; that they have their homes like the night-birds 
among the cliffs or in the clefts of the rocks ; that they 
are snared in the nets of the fowler; that they are 
hunted with hounds like the harea Others, inspired 
by the eternal hope which lives undying in every 
Christian heart, tell how Christ the Bridegroom seeks the 
love of the soul His bride, and how He wins her to 
Himself by His love-gifts of trial and of suffering, till at 
last the marriage feast is held, and the soul becomes 
wholly united to her Lord. The thougiits and phrases 
of the old Hebrew prophets, of the Psalmist, of the 
hymns of the Apocalypse, which have fed the fears 
and the hopes of longing, suffering, trusting generations 
of Christian people, reappear in those Anabaptist hymna 
Life is for them a continuous Holy War, a Pilgrim’s 
Progress through an evil world full of snares, of dangers 
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of temptations, until at last the weaiy feet tread the 
Delectable Mountains, the River of Death is passed, and 
the ojpen gates of the heavenly Jerusalem receive the 
wayfarer who has persevered to the end. 

These poor persecuted people naturally sought for 
some city of refuge, i.e. a municipality or district where 
baptism of children was not enforced under penalties, and 
where the re-baptism of adults was not punished by 
imprisonment, torture, and death. For a time they found 
many such asylums. The Anabaptists were for the most 
part good workmen, and patient and provident cultivators 
of the soil, ready to pay all dues but the unscriptural 
war-tax. They were a source of wealth to many a great 
landed proprietor who was willing to allow them to live 
their lives in peace. Moravia, East Friesland, and, 
among the municipalities, Augsburg, Worms, and Strass- 
burg gave shelter until the slow determined pressure of the 
higher authorities of the Empire compelled them to act 
otherwise. All that the Anabaptists desired was to be 
allowed to live in peace, and wo hear of no great disturb- 
ances caused by their presence in any of these cities of 
refuge.** 

This brings us to what has been called The Kingdom 
of God in Munster,** and to the behaviour of the Ana- 
baptists there — the communism, polygamy, and so forth, 
which are described in all histories of the times. 

Munster was the capital of the large and important 
ecclesiastical principality which bears the same name. 
The bishop was a Prince of the German Empire, and 
ruled his principality with all the rights of a secular princa 
Clergy filled almost all the important posts of govern- 
ment ; they levied taxes on imports and exports ; the rich 
canonries of the cathedral were reserved for the sons of 
the landed gentry ; the townspeople had no share in the 
richer benefices, and chafed under their clerical rulers. 
The citizens lived in a state of almost permanent dis- 
afifection, and their discontent had frequently taken the 
form of civic insurrections. They rose in 1626, in 1527 
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jonng dhsplain of St. Maorica Was he not one of 
themselves, the son of a poor smith I The cathedral 
Canons, who, in the absence of the Bishop, had the 
oversight of all ecclesiastical affairs, grew alarmed at hu 
popularity. Their opportunity for interference came when 
the mob, excited, they said, by Rothmann’s denunciations 
of relic and image worship, profaned the altars, tore the 
pictures, and destroyed the decorations in St. Maurice on 
the eve of Good Friday, 1531. Rothmann’s influence 
with the townsmen might have enabled him to defy the 
Canons, especially as the Prince Bishop, Friedrich von 
Wied, showed no inclination to molest the chaplain, and 
was himself suspected of Evangelical sympathiea But 
he quietly left the town and spent a year in travelling. 
He visited Wittenberg, where he made the acquaintance 
of Luther, Melanchthon, and Bugenhagen ; went to Marburg, 
Speyer, and Strassburg. At Strassburg be had long 
intercourse with Capito and with Schwonkfeld the Mystic, 
who is frequently classed with the Anabaptista An 
irresistible impulse seems to have drawn him back to 
Munster, where be was welcomed by the people, and the 
church of St. Maurice became henceforth the centre of a 
movement for religious Reformation ; the preacher was 
supported by the "gilds” of artisans and by most of the 
citizens, among whom the most noted was Bembard 
Knipperdolling. 

An energetic protest by the Canons induced the 
Bishop to inhibit Rothmann from preaching in St. Maurice. 
He continued his addresses in the churchyard of St. 
Lambert (Feb. 18th, 1532), and a few days later he was 
placed in possession of the church itself. St. Lambert’s 
had been built by the municipality, and was Uie property 
of the town, ^thmann was appointed by the Town 
Council Evangelical preacher to, the town, and was given 
one of the town’s “ gild ” houses for a parsonage. 

Two months later the Bishop resigned, and was 
succeeded by Duke Erich of Brunswick-Gmbenbogen, 
already Bishop of Osnabriick and Paderbom. The new 
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Bishop determined to get rid of Rothmann. He made 
representations to Hesse and Electoral Saxonj and other 
Evangelical Powers, and persuaded them to induce the 
more moderate of the reforming party in Munster to 
abandon Rothmann; and, this done, the preacher was 
ordered to leave the city. The gilds ” of artisans 
refused to let their preacher depart, and, under the 
leadership of Enipperdolling,^ drafted a letter to the 
authorities declaring their determination to retain him at 
all hazarda The democracy of Munster and the religious 
movement for the firat time openly combined against the 
authorities of the city. 

While things were at this pass, the Bishop died (May 
I3th, 1632). The Chapter elected (June 1st) Count Franz 
von Waldeck, already in possession of Minden, and made 
Bishop of Osnabriick a few days later (June 11th) — a 
pluralist of the first rank. The reforming party in 
Munster expected the worst from their new ruler A 
full assembly of the ** gilds ” of the town was held, and 
by an overwhelming majority the members pledged them- 
selves to defend their pastor and his Gospel with body 
and goods while life lasted. A committee of thirty-six 
burghers was elected to watch the course of events and 
to take counsel with the civic rulers and the presidents of 
the “ gilds." Rothmann published theses explaining his 
teaching, and challenging objectors to a public disputa- 
tion, Public meetings were held ; the Town Council 
was formally requested to hand over all the parochial 
churches to Evangelical preachers ; which was done — 
the Cathedral alone remaining for Roman Catholic 
worship. 

These proceedings produced unavailing remonstrances 
from the Bishop. The nobles in the neighbourhood tried 
to interfere, but to no purpose. In October (1532) the 

^ Bernard Enipperdolling or Knipperdollinck (both forma are found) 
waa a wealthy cloth merchant, an able aud fervent apeaker, a man of 
atrong oonvictiona, who had early e8]H>used the people*a oanae, and had 
beooma the tmated leader of the demooraoy of Mttnater. 
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Bishop’s party within the town began to take action. 
They attempted to sequester the goods of the more 
prominent disaffected citizens ; chains were placeil across 
the principal streets to prevent communication between 
the different quarters; an attempt was made to isolate 
the town itself. These things meant war. The 
** gilds/’ always a military organisation in mcdiseval 
cities, armed. A party of knights sent to invade tlie 
town retired before the armed citizens. While the 
Bishop sought to strengthen himself by alliances and to 
beguile the townsmen by negotiation, a thousand armed 
burghers marched by night to the little township of 
Telgte, where a large number of the ecclesiastical and 
secular nobles were encamped, surrounded it, captured 
the Bishop’s partisans, and returned to hold them as 
hostages. This act afforded the occasion for the inter- 
vention of Philip of Hesse. An arrangement was come 
to by which Munster was declared to be an Evangelical 
city and enrolled within the Schrnalkald League. The 
history of Munster up to this time (Feb. 14th, 1633) 
did not differ from that of many towns which had 
adopted the Reformation. Rothinann hod been the 
leader in MUnster, like Brenz in Hall, Alber in Rcutlingon, 
or Lachmann at Heilbron. 

It is usually assumed that up to this time Rothmann 
was a Lutheran in his teaching, that he hful woo Miinster 
for the great Lutheran party, and that his future aberra- 
tions from the Evangelical theology were due to his weakness 
before the Anabaptist mob who later invaded the city. 
This seems to be a mere assumption. He had certainly 
taught justification by faith ; but that did not make him 
a Lutheran. The dividing line between the various 
classes of objectors to the Roman Catholic theology in 
the sixteenth century was drawn at the moaning of the 
Sacraments, and especially of the Lord’s Supper. There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Rothmann was 
ever a follower of Luther in bis theory of the Holy Supper. 
He had visited Luther and Melanchtbon during his year 
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of absence from Mlinster, but they had never been quite 
sure of him. He has confessed that it was at Strassburg 
and not at Wittenberg that he got most help for his 
future work and received it from Capito, who was no 
Lutheran, and from Schwenkfeld, who was an Anabaptist 
Mystic. It was Strassburg and not Wittenberg that he 
called ** the crown of all Christian cities and Churches I ** 
In his confession of faith he says that the Moss is no 
sacrifice, but only a sign of the true Sacrifice ; and that 
the Mass and the Lord's Supper have no other meaning 
than to remind us of the death of Christ, and to awaken 
in our hearts a certainty of the freely given grace of 
God. That is not Lutheran doctrine, it is not even 
Zwinglian ; it is much nearer the Anabaptist. It is also 
pretty clear that he held the doctrine of the “ inner light ” 
in the souse of many Anabaptists. It may be safely 
said that if Bothmann was not an Anabaptist from the 
beginning, his was a mind prepared to accept their doctrines 
almost as soon as they were clearly presented to him. 
Heinrich Boll, a fugitive from Jiilich who sought refuge 
in Munster, convinced Bothmann of the unlawfulness of 
infant baptism. No sooner had this conviction laid hold 
on him than he refused to baptize infants — for Bothmann 
was always straightforward. His views annoyed a large 
number of the leading citizens, prominent among whom 
was Van der Wieck, the syndic of the town. These men, 
all Lutherans, besieged their pastor with remonstrances, 
and finally brought him before the Town Council. The 
matter came to a head on Sept. 7th (1533), when 
Staprade, the assistant preacher at St. Lambert's, refused 
to baptize the children of two Lutheran members of the 
Town Council who had been brought to the church for 
the purpose. When the preachers were brought before 
the Oouncil, they were informed that such things would 
not be allowed. StaprsdOt the chief offender and A 
non-burgher, was banished, and Bothmann with the other 
clergy who agreed with him were threatened with the 
same fate if they persisted in declining to baptize infanta. 
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They refused to obey the Ck>uncil; they were promptly 
deposed, and their churches were closed against them. 
But the mass of the citizens were attached to Bothinann, 
and their attitude became too threatening for the 
Magistrates to maintain their uncoinproinising position. 
Kothmann was permitted to remain, and was allowed to 
preach in the Church of St. Servatius. The Lutheran 
Magistrates brought preachers into the town to occupy 
the other places of worship. 

The Magistrates, Van der Wieck being the leading spirit 
among them, resolved to hold a public disputation on the 
subject of Baptism. They had brought to Miinster the 
famous Humanist, Hermann von deiii Buscho, now a pro- 
fessor in Marburg and a distinguished defender of the 
Lutheran Keformation, and they counted on his known 
learning and eloquence to convince their fellow-citizens that 
the views of Bothmann were unscriptural. The conference 
was to be perfectly free. Roman Catholic theologians were 
invited, and took part. Bothmann appeared to defend his 
position. The invitations had been signed not only by tbo 
Magistrates, but by tlie heads of the *' gilds of the town.^ 
Van der Wieck confessed that the result of the disputa- 
tion was not what he expected. So far os the great mass 
of the people were concerned, Bothmann appearcxl to have 
the best of the argument, and he stood higher than ever in 
the estimation of the citizens. Bothmann, whose whole 
career shows that opposition made him more and more 
advanced, now began to dwell upon the wrongs of tlie 
commonalty and the duty of the rich to do much more 
for their poorer brethren than they did. He taught by 
precept as well as example. He lived an openly ascetic 
life, that he might abound in charity. His sermons and 
his life had an extraordinary effect on the ricli as well as on 
the poor. Creditors forgave debtors, men placed sums of 
money in the hands of Bothmann for distribution. There 
waa no enforoed communism, but the example of the 

‘Thsdstifiief AisSlqpaMloB hmwm bssa poblialMil by DeCaisr la ths 
dmr €kmmmiwB0mdi9A^ft (Bgrija, 1900), Is. 279^. 
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primitive Church in Jerusalem was followed as far as 
possible. Among these thoroughgoing followers of 
Bothmann, a wealthy lady, the mother-in-law of Bernard 
Knipperdolling, was conspicuous. 

The Magistrates became seriously alarmed at the con- 
dition of things. They knew that so long as they remained 
a Lutheran municipality, even nominally, the great Lutheran 
Princes, like Philip of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, 
would protect them against their Komanist Bishop ; but 
Lutherans and liomanists alike disliked and distrusted 
Anabaptists, and the imperial edict would surely be enforced 
against them sooner or later. Bothmann's preaching, 
which they could not control, and the power he exorcised 
through the “ gilds,” made it impossible for them to main- 
tain that Munster was a member of the confederacy of 
Lutheran cities. On the other hand, the news that Munster 
had practically become Anabaptist, spread far and wide 
among these persecuted people, who began to think that it 
was destined to bo a conspicuous city of refuge, perhaps the 
Zion or New Jerusalem whose establishment Melchior 
Hoffmann had predicted. They gathered from all parts 

to place themselves under the protection of its walls. The 
great majority naturally came from the Netherlands, 
where the persecution was hottest. The refugees were 
almost all Melchiorites — men who looked for a speedy 
termination of their sufferings in the establishment of the 
kingdom of God u]:)on the earth ; and the majority of them 
were Dutch Melchiorites^ men to whom freedom was a tradi- 
tion, ready to fight for it, disciples of Jan Matthys, who had 
taught them to abandon the doctrine of passive resistance 
so universally held by all sections of the earlier Ana- 
baptista^ Bothmann had long been acquainted with the 
books and tracts of Hoffmann, and had great sympathy 
with them. He as well as the Magistrates foresaw trouble 
for himself and for the city. He went the length of 
advising friends who did not share his opinions to leave 
the town ; for himself, his manifest duty appeared to be 
‘ Of., AboTe, ii TSSjfm 
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to risk all on behalf of the poor people whom God bad 
given into hia hand. 

The last months of 1532 saw Rothnmnn and the 
Lutheran Town Council facing each other with growing 
mutual suspicion. On Dec. 8th» a journeyman smith, 
Johann Schroder, began preaching Anabaptist doctrines 
in the churchyard of St. Lam1>crt’8, and challenged the 
Lutheran pastor, Fabricius, to a disputation. Tliis was 
more than the Town Council could endure. They pro- 
hibited Kothmann preaching, and declared tliat they 
withdrew their protection — a sentence of virtual outlawry 
(Dec. 11th). He calmly told the messenger of the Council 
that he depended on the help of higher powers than his 
masters, and preach^ publicly in the Church of St. 
Servatius. Schroder had begun to preach again, and was 
apprehended. The '*gild” of the smiths rose, and, headed 
by their odicials, forced the Council to release their 
comrade. The Anabaptists and Rothinann had won a 
notable triumph, which was soon widely known. Banished 
Anabaptist pastors returned to the town. 

Events marched quickly thereafter. Bartholomaeus 
Boekbinder and Willem de Kuiper, sent by tlan Afatthys, 
appeared in Miinstcr (Jan. 5th, 1533). Wo can infer 
what their message was from what followed. Ibithiiiann 
denounced the Council and its Lutheran preaeliers. Riots 
were the consequence, many of the rioters being women, 
among whom the nuns of the Uberwosser convent were 
conspicuous. It was declared that all believers ought to 
be rebaptized, and that a list of the faithful ought to 
be made. The document contained fourteen hundred 
names within eight days. The mass of the i^jple 
enthusiastically believed in the near approach of the Day 
of the Lord. 

Soon afterwards (Jan. 13th, 1533), Jan Bockelson 
(John of Leyden) entered the town. He was the favourite 
disciple and alter ego of Jan Afatthys. He brought with 
him the famous Twenty-one Articles, and called upon the 
faithful to unite themselves into a compact organisatioD 
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pledged to oarry them out. He was received with 
enthusioBiiL 

The Council, feeling their helplessness, appealed to 
the Bishop, who contented himself with ordering them 
to execute the imperial mandate against Anabaptists. 
He was as much incensed against the Lutherans as 
against the Anabaptists, and hoped that the two parties 
would destroy themselves. Within the town. Anabaptists 
fought with the combined Evangelicals and Bomanists, 
and on two occasions the tumults were succeeded by 
truces which guaranteed full liberty of worship to all 
persons (Jan. 28 th and Feb. 9 th). Then the Council 
abandoned the struggle. The principal Burgomaster, 
Tylbock, was baptized, and Van der Wieck, with many of 
the principal citizens, left the town. Van dcr Wieck 
fell into the hands of the Bishop, who slaughtered him 
barbarously. 

A new Council, entirely Anabaptist, was elected, with 
Bernard Knipperdolling and Gerhard Kibbenbroick, a 
leading merchant, as Burgomasters (Feb. 28th). The 
complete rule of the Anabaptists had begun. This date 
also marks the beginning of the investment of the city by 
the Bishop’s troops. It should never be forgotten, as it 
frequently is, that during the whoU period of Anabaptist 
domination in Munster the town was undergoing the 
perils of a siege, and that military considerations had to 
be largely kept in mind. Nor should it be forgotten that 
during its existence the Bishop’s troops were murdering 
in cold blood every Anabaptist they could lay their 
hands on. 

Jan Matthys himself had come to Miinster some time 
in February, urged thereto by a letter from Bockelson, 
and the citizens had become accustomed to see the long 
lean figure of the prophet, with his piercing eyes and 
flowing black beard, pass to and fro in their streets. They 
hod learned to hang breathless on his words as his sonorous 
voice repeated the message which the Lord had given 
him to utter, or described the visions which had been 
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voachsafed to him. When an Anabaptist Ck>uncil ruled 
the city they were but the mouthpiece of the prophet. 
Hifl reign was brief, but while it lasted he issued command 
after command. 

Separation from the world was one of the ideas he 
dwelt upon in his addresses ; and to him this meant that 
no unbelievers, no unbaptized, could remain within the 
walls of an Anabaptist city. The command went forth 
that all adults must be baptized or leave the town. It is 
scarcely to be wondered that, with the great likelihood of 
falling into the hands of the Bishop’s soldiers os soon as 
they got beyond the walls, the great majority of those 
who had not yet received the seal of the new communion 
submitted to the ceremony. They were marched to the 
market-place, where they found “ three or more ” Ana- 
baptist preachers, each with a great vessel full of water 
before them. The neophytes knelt down, received the usual 
admonition, and a dish of water was thrice emptied on 
their heads in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. This done, they went to the Burgomaster’s 
house and had their names entered on the roll.^ 

It was also by Matthys' orders that what is called 
the commimism of Munster was begun. The duty of 
systematic and brotherly charity had from tlie first been 
an outstanding one among the Anabaptists. Like all 
other principles which find immediate outcome in action, 
this one of brotherly love had found many ways of taking 
actual shape. In a few of the smaller sections of the 
brethren it had appeared in the fonn of communism so 
far as food and raiment went. In some of the communities 
in Moravia the Brethren subscribed to a common fund out 
of which common meals were provided; and these pay- 
ments were compulsory. We have seen how Bothraann’s 
sermons had produced an extraordinary outburst of bene- 
volence in Munster before the coming of the prophets. 

* MeUUr Heinrith BerUhl von der Wiederiavfo im MUnttmr, 

p. 20 (edited bj Corneliue for DU OosehUhUgnolUn doB Biatkumu MOngUrt 
woL iL, HUnater, 1668). 
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It does not appear that Matthjs’ oommalids went farther 
than the exhortations of Bothmann. Miinster was a 
beleaguered city. When the siege began it contained 
about seventeen hundred men, between five and six 
thousand women, besides thousands of children. The 
largest proportion of these were refugees. It is evident 
that numbers could not support themselves, but were 
absolutely dependent upon the charity of their neighboura 
The preachers invited the faithful to give up their money, 
and what provisions they could spare to feed the poverty 
striken. Large numbers thus appealed to brought all 
their portable property ; others gave part ; some refused, 
and were denounced publicly. The provisions stored in 
the monasteries or in private houses abandoned by their 
proprietors — were taken for the common good. When the 
siege had lasted long, and the enemy were deliberately 
starving the inhabitants into surrender, the communism 
in food became stricter, as is the case in any beleaguered 
fortress. No attempt was ever made to institute a 
thoroughgoing communism. What existed at first was 
simply an abundant Christian charity enforced by public 
opinion,^ and latterly a requisitioning of everything that 
could be used to support the whole population of a 
besieged city. 

Jan Matthys did not long survive his coming to 
Miinster. On the evening of the 4th of April, as he sat 
at supper in a friend’s house, be was observed to spend 
long minutes in brooding. At last, sighing heavily, he 
was heard to ejaculate, ** Loved Father, not my will but 
Thine be done.” He rose quietly from his seat, shook 
hands with all his companions, solemnly kissed each one ; 
then left the house in silence, accompanied by his wife. 
Next day with about twenty companions he went out by 
one of the gates of the city, fell fiercely on the enemy, 
was overpowered by numbers, and received his death-stroke. 

^ OL DU MiituUrUeKe Apoioffie, printed by CornelioB in bis BerUkU dm 
A u g tm$ u gem Hbtr dot mOniteriseks f§^Udmidii^trrtiek, p. 467 (OKmbAMI#* 
furflii dm BUtkwmM MUmUr, toL iL>. 
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A religiooB enthuBiaet and a singularlj straightforward 
and courageous man I 

His death depressed the defenders of Munster greatly ; 
but they were rallied by the persuasive eloquence of Jan 
Bockelson, the favourite disciple of the dead prophet It 
was under the leadership of Bockelson — Jan of Leyden he 
was called — that the Town Council of Munster was 
abolished ; that twelve elders were oliosen to rule the 
people; that Jan himself became king, and had his 
Court ; that the old miracle plays were revived, etc. 
The only one of the many actions of this highly talented 
and eloquent young Dutchman which need concern us 
was the institution of polygamy, for which he seems to 
have been almost solely responsible. 

Polygamy is the one dark stain on the Anabaptists 
of Munster, and one that is incHaceable. Not unnaturally, 
yet quite unjustly, the fact of its institution has been 
used continually to blacken the character of the whole 
movement. It was an episode, a lamentable one, in the 
history of Anabaptism in Munster ; it hod nothing 
to do with the brethren outside the town. The whole 
question presents difficulties which, with our present 
information, cannot be removed. That men whose whole 
past lives had been examples of the most correct moral 
behaviour, and who had been influenced by deep and 
earnest religious feelings, should suddenly (for it was 
sudden) have given the lie to their own previous teaching 
and to the tenets of every separate section of Anabaptism, 
that they should have sullied the last few months of an 
heroic and desperate defence within a doomed city by the 
institution of polygamy, is an insoluble puzzle.^ 

We are not now dependent for our knowledge of 

^ R j fkr the best end most impartial discuMion of the institutioD of 
polygamy in MUnster— one that is based on the very widest examination 
of contemporary documentary eTidence — is that of Dr. Detmer, (/eber dU 
A%ffaM9mg von der Elu und die D%ire^ilhrung der Vielweiberti in JlUneUr 
voSkrtnd der T&vferheirretha/l (Munster, 1904). It forms the third of his 
BUder avs den reiigideen nnd eoekUen Unruhen in MUneUr wd kwvnd dm 16, 
Jmkrhmmderte, 
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the Anabaptist movement on the writings of embittered 
opponents, or upon such tainted sources as confessions of 
martyrs wrung from them under torture. The diligence 
of archseologists has exhumed a long list of writings of 
the leaders in the rising. They give us trustworthy 
accounts of the opinions and teachings of almost every 
sect classed under the common name. We know what 
they thought about all the more important matters which 
were in controversy during the sixteenth century — ^what 
they taught about Free Will, Original Sin, Justification, 
the Trinity, the Person of Christ, and so on. We have 
clear glimpses of the kind of lives they led — a genuinely 
pious, self-denying, Christian walk and conversation. Their 
teaching was often at variance with the Romanist and 
the Lutheran doctrinal confessions ; but they never varied 
from the moral life which all Christians are called upon 
to live. Their writings seldom refer to marriage; but 
when they do it is always to bear witness to the universal 
and deeply rooted Christian sentiment that marriage is a 
sacred and unbreakable union of one man with one 
woman. Nay more, one document has descended to us 
which bears testimony to the teaching of the Anabaptists 
within the beleaguered city only a few weeks before the 
proclamation of polygamy. It is entitled Bekentones des 
globens und Ubena der gemein Criste zti Monaier} and was 
meant to be an answer to calumnies circulated by their 
enemiea It contains a paragraph on Marriage which is 
a clear and distinct assertion that the only Christian 
marriage is the unbreakable union of one man with one 
woman.* 

^ The tract ii to be found In Gomelina, BtriMe der Augenteugen liter 
ilof which fomna the second voliime of 

DU OtsehiehtaguelUn dee BUthuma MiinaUr (pp. 445 jf.). 

* " Die ehe, aagen wir nnd halten mit der Schrift, das sie ist eins mans 
nnd weipa Torgaderong und Torpfliohtong in dem Herm . . . Got hot don 
menohen Ton anfanuk geaohaffen, ein nan nnd weip hat Er aie geschaffen, 
di pelde in den heiligen estant (ehestat) Toreiniget, dos di peide swo oolloB 
nnd ein Seisohe aolen aein. Und mage also kein aalohe 

▼QNinigong'* (pp. 467, 468). 
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It is true that the Anabaptist thought of ** separation/’ 
when earned out in its most extreme way and to its 
utmost logical consequences^ struck a blow at the sanctity 
of the marriage tie. All taught that the believer/’ ue. 
he or she who had been rebaptized, ought to keep 
themselves separate from the world/’ i,e. those who had 
not submitted to rebaptism ; and in the more extreme 
sects it was alleged that this meant that s}X)usgs ought 
not to cohabit with “ unbelieving ” partners. This was 
held and practised among the AfelchioritcB, and was stated 
in its extremest form in the Twenty-one Rules sent to 
Munster by Jan Matthys by the hand of Bockolsou. They 
contained two prescriptions — one for the unmarried, 
which exhorted them only to marry in the Lord ; another 
for the married, which implies that marriage contracted 
between husband and wife before rebaptism ought to be 
repeated. This meant that marriages contracted by 
persons yet ** in the world ” were not valid, and, of course, 
destroyed the sanctity of all marriages outside the circle 
of the brethren. But when a Melchiorite at Strassburg, 
Klaus Frey, whose wife was not an Anabaptist, carried 
out the principle to its logical consequences and married 
an Anabaptist woman, his ** unbelieving ” wife being alive, 
he was promptly excommunicated. 

When the information to be gathered from the various 
sources is combined, what took place in Munster seems to 
have been as follows. Sometime in July (1534), John 
Bockelson summoned the preachers, Rothmann at their 
head, and the twelve elders to meet him in the Bathatts, 
There he propounded to them his proposal to inaugurate 
polygamy, and argued the matter with them for eight 
successive days. We are told that Rothmann and the 
preachers opposed the scheme in a determined manner. 
The arguments used by the prophet — aiguments of the 
flimsiest nature — have also been recorded. He dwelt on 
the necessity of accepting certain biblical expressions in 
their most literal sense, and in giving them their widest 
application. He insisted especially on the command of 
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God, Be fruit/ulf and multiply^ and repleniek the earth; 
be brought forward the example of the patriarchs and 
other examples of polygamy from the Old Testament ; he 
went the length of saying that when St Paul insisted 
that bishops must be husbands of one wife, the phrase 
implied that all who were not bishops were free to take 
more than one ; he dwelt on the special conditions existing 
among the population within the town, — the number of 
male refugees, either unmarried or who had left their 
wives behind them in the places from which they had fled ; 
the disproportionate number of women (more than three 
women for every man), — and the difficulties thereby 
created to prevent them from obeying the command of 
God to be fruitful and increase; and he urged that in 
their present condition the command of God could only 
be obeyed by means of polygamy. 

In the end he brought preachers and elders round to 
his opinion ; and in spite of opportunities given them for 
revolt, tliey remained steadfast to it They preached upon 
its advantages for three days to the people in the Cathedral 
square ; and it was Rothmann who proclaimed the decree 
commanding polygamy to the people. How were the 
preachers persuaded to forego their opposition 7 What 
one of the threadbare arguments used by the prophet 
convinced them 7 Had he proclaimed polygamy as a 
divine command received by him as a prophet, we might 
imagine the preachers and people, such was the exalted 
state of their minds, receiving it with reverence ; but the 
prophet did not announce that he bad received any such 
message. He relied solely upon his argumenta They 
did not convince all the people. The proclamation of 
polygamy awoke violent protests upon the part of the 
native townsmen, who, headed by a ** master-smith ^ named 
Mollenbecke, felt that they would rather hand over the 
city to the Bishop’s forces than live in a polygamist 
society, and the revolt was almost successful ; but the 
preachers stood Arm in their support of the prophet 
and of his polygamy; and it was the women who were 
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mainlj instrumental in ^ causing the revolt to be a 
failure. 

If we are to judge by the use made of it in Rotli- 
mann's Bestitviion} which defends the introiluction of tiie 
new marriage laws, the preachers seem to have been most 
impressed by the argument which dwelt on the condition 
of the city — the large proportion of men whose wives 
were in the towns they had abandoned to take refuge in 
Munster, and the great multitude of women. It is just 
possible that it was this economic argument that' afTecteil 
both them and the prophet himself. This is the view 
taken by such writers as Kautsky, Belfort Bax, and 
Heath. The explanation is confirmed by the fact that 
the decree was more than a proclamation of polygamy. 
It provided that all marriageable men must take wives, 
and that aU women must be under the care of a husband. 
The laws against sexual irregularity were as strong 
during the reign of polygamy as before its introduction. 
But there is this to be said against it, that the town of 
Mtinster, notwithstanding its abnormal conditions, was 
singularly pure in life, and that polygamy, so far from 
improving the moral condition, made it distinctly worsa 

Detmer, whose opinions are always worthy of respect, 
believes than Jan of Leyden had fallen violently in love 
with the young, beautiful, and intellectual Divara, the 
widow of Jan Matthys, and that, as he could not marry 
her apart from polygamy, he persuaded his preachers 
and elders to consent to his proposals. Uis wonderful 
magnetic influence overbore their better judgment. 

What is evident is that the decree of polygamy was 
suddenly conceived and forced upon the people. If Jan 
of Leyden * took no share in its proclamation, he set the 

‘ The RutiMion^ written bj Rothmenn and Kloprja in oonjnnction 
with Jan of Leyden and the eldeia, ie publiahed in ^oterwek, LiUraiwr 
mmd O^mhiekU dsr fTiwCirMi/er ; marriage and polygamy are treated in 
aeotions 14-10. 

* Jan Boekelaon, eommonly caUed Jan Tan Leyden, wee the illegitimate 
eon of a village magiatrate, and waa bom near Leyden In 1610. After a 
briar time of ednoatiaB at a village achool he waa appnntioad to a tailor 
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people an example of obedience. He promptly married 
Divara as soon as it was lawful to do so. He used the 
ordinance to strengthen his position. His other wives — 
he had sixteen in all — were the daughters or near relations 
of the leaders in Munster. There is evidence to show 
that his own character deteriorated rapidly under the new 
conditions of life. 

The siege of Miinster went on during all these 
months. The Bishop's soldiers attempted several assaults, 
and were always beaten back. They seem latterly to 
have relied on the power of hunger. The sufTerings of 
the citizens during the later weeks were terrible. At 
length Heinrich Gresbeck, deserting to the besiegers’ camp, 
ofTered to betray the city to its enemies. He showed 
them, by plans and models in clay, how to get through the 
defences, and himself prepared the way for the Bishop’s 
soldiers to enter. The Anabaptists gathered for one lost 
desperate defence in the market-place, under the leadership 
of Bernard Knipperdolliug and Bernard Krechting, with 
Rothmann by their side. When the band was reduced to 
three hundred men, they capitulated on promise of safe- 
conduct to leave the town. It is needless to say that the 
bargain was not kept. Kothmann is believed to have 
perished in the market-place. The city was given over 
to pillage, and the streets were soon strewn with dead 
bodies. Then a court was established to try the Ana- 
baptist prisoners. The first woman to suffer was the 

and in his leisure hours diligently educated himself. He travelled mors 
widely than artisans usually did during their year of wandering — visiting 
England as well as most parts of Flanders. On his return home he 
married the widow of a shipmaster, and started business as a merchant. 
He was a prominent member of the literary ** gilds " of his town, and had 
a local fame as a poet and an aotor. His conversion through Jan Matthys 
(dianged his whole life ; there is not the slightest reason to suppose that ha 
was not an earnest and honest adherent of the Anabaptist doctrines as 
taught by Matthys. He is described as strikingly handsome, with a fine 
sonorous voice. He had remarkable powers of organisation. His whole 
brief life reveals him to be a very remarkable man. He was barely 
twenty-five when he was tortured to death by the Bishop of Mttnster after 
the capture of the town. 
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fair young Divara. She steadfastly refused to abjure, and 
met her fate in her own queenly way. No man who had 
been in any way prominent during the siege was allowed 
to escape death. Jan Bockelson, Bernard Knippordolliiig, 
and Bernard Krechting were reserved to sufler the moat 
terrible tortures that the diabolical ingenuity of mediaeval 
executioners could devise. It was long believed that 
Rothmann had escaped, and that he had got away to 
Rostock or to Liibeck ; more than one person was arrested 
on the suspicion of being the famous preacher of Munster 
— *' a short, dark man, with straight brown hair," was his 
description in the Liibeck handbills. 

The horrible fate of Munster did not destroy the 
indomitable Anabaptists. Menno Simons (b. 1496 or 
1505 at Witmarsuin, a village near Franeckcr), "a man of 
integrity, mild, accommodating, patient of injuries, and so 
ardent in his piety as to exemplify in his own life the 
precepts he gave to others,” spent twenty-five laborious 
years in visiting the scattered Anabaptist communities 
and uniting them in a simple brotherly aasociation. He 
purged their minds of the a^iocalyptic fancies taught by 
many of their later leaders under the iniluence of jiersecu- 
tion, inculcated the old ideas of non-resistance, of the evils 
of State control over the Church, of the need of personal 
conversion, and of adult baptism as its sign and seal. 
Fi'om his labours have come all the modem Baptist 
Churches. 
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SOCINIANISM.' 

Thb fathers of the Socinian Church were the two Sozzini, 
uncle and nephew, Lelio and Fausto, both natives of the 
town of Siena. 

The uncle, Lelio Sozzini (b. 1526), was by profession 
a lawyer. He was a man of irreproachable moral life, a 
Humanist by training, a student of the classics and also 
of theology. He was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
condition of the Bomish Church, and early began to 
entertain grave doubts about some of its leading doctrinal 
positions. He communicated his views to a select circle 
of friends. Notwithstanding the precautions he had taken, 
he became suspected. Cardinal Caraifa bad persuaded 
Pope Paul m. to consent to the reorganisation of the 
Inquisition in 1542, and Italy soon became a very unsafe 
place for any suspected person. Lelio left Siena in 
1547, and spent the remaining portion of his life in 
travelling in those lands which had accepted the Lutheran 
or the Beformed faith. He made the acquaintance of all 
the leading Protestant theologians, including Melanchthon 
and Calvin. He kept up an extensive correspondence 

* SouKCBS : SiblioUuea FrtUrum Pohmorum (Amiteidtin, 1066) L IL 
Saeoman CaUdiim (London, 1818). 

Latbr Books : Fook, Der Soeinumimu$ noth inner SUUung dtr 
OeiamniUntuieHung dei ArittHehm Oeiitet, noth leirum hiitoriiehen 
ytrlaivf %Md noth teinem Lekrbefr^f dargedelU (Kiel, 1847) ; A Ritsehl, 
JdhrbAeker /. deuUehi Theulogie, xiii. 283 jT. ; A eritical HMory^ 

the Chriitian Doetrine <(f Judifieotim and Reamcilialim (Edinburgh, 
1872) ; Dilthey, Archiv /. OeiehiehU d. Fkiln, tL ’ Hsmack, HitUirg 
if Dogma, tU. 118/. (Loidon, 1889). 
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with them, representing his own personal theological 
opinions in the form of questions which he desired to 
have solved for him. From Calvin’s letters we can 
learn that the great theologian had grave doubts about 
the moral earnestness of bis Italian correspondent, an<l 
repeatedly warned him that he was losing hold on the 
saving facts of heart religion. 

All the while Sozzini seems to have maile up his mind 
already on all the topics introduced into his correspond- 
ence, and to have been communicating his views, on' pledge 
of secrecy, to the small communities of Italian refugees who 
were settled in Switzerland. He can scarcely bo blamed 
for this secretiveness ; toleration, as the sad example of 
the burning of Servede hod shown, was not recognised to 
bo a Christian principle among tlie Churches of the 
Reformation. Lelio died at Zurich in 1562 without 
having published his opinions, and without his ncighlxiurs 
and hosts being aware of his real theological position. 

He bequeathed all his property, including his books 
and his manuscripts, to his nepliew, Fauslo, who had 
remained at Siena. This nephew was the founder of 
the Socinian Church. 

Fausto Sozzini (b. 1539) was, like his undo, a man 
of irreproachable life, a lawyer, a diligent and earnest 
student, fond of theology, and of great force of character. 
How early he had come to think as his uncle had done, 
is unknown. Report affirms that after he liad received 
his uncle’s books and papers, and hod given sufficient 
time to their study, ho left Italy, visited the places where 
Lelio had gathered small companies of secret synijiathisers, 
to confirm them in the faith. His uncle had visited 
Poland twice, and Fausto went there in 1579. He found 
that the anti-Trinitarians there had no need to conceal 
their opinions. The Transylvanian Prince, Stephen Bathory, 
protected them, and they had in the town of Krakau their 
own church, school, and printing-press. But the sect as a 
whole was torn by internal divisiona Fausto bent bis 
whole energies to overcome these dilTerences. 
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Before his arrival in Poland he had published two 
books, which are interesting because they show the path- 
way by which Fausto arrived at his theological conclusiona 
He started not with the doctrines of the Trinity or of the 
Person of Christ, but with the doctrine of the Atonement 
— a fact to bo kept in mind when the whole Socinian 
system of theology is examined. 

He believed that the real cause of the divisions which 
wasted the sect was that the Polish Unitarians were 
largely Anabaptists. They insisted that no one could be 
a recognised member of the community unless he was 
rebaplized. They refused to enroll Fausto Sozzini himself, 
and excluded him from the Sacrament of the Supper, 
because ho would not submit to rebaptism. They declared 
that no member of their communities could enter the 
magistnicy, or sue in a civil court, or pay a war tax. 
They disugi*ced on many small points of doctrine, and used 
the ban very freely against each other. Sozzini saw 
that he could not hope to make any progress in bis 
attempts to unite the Unitarians unless he was able to 
purge out this Anabaptist leaven. His troubles can be 
seen in his correspondence, and in some of his smaller 
tracts in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
l^olonorum^ In spite of the rebull's he met with, he 
devoted all his energies to the thankless task of furthering 
union, and in the end of his days he had the satisfaction 
of seeing that he had not laboured in vain. Shortly 
before his death, a synod held at Krakau (1603) declared 
that rebaptisin was not necessary for entrance into a 
Unitarian community. Many of the lesser differencea 
had been got rid of earlier. The literary actirity of 
Sozzini was enormous : books and pamphlets flowed from 
his untiring ]X'n, all devoted to tlie enforcing or explaining 
the Socinian thetdogy. It is not too much to say that the 
inner history of the Unitarian communities in Poland 
from 1579 until his death in 1604 is contained in his 
voluminous corrcs]x»ndenca The united Unitarians of 

* Pp. 397jf. 
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Poland took the name of the Polish brethren ; and from 
this society what was known os Socinian thcolopy Hpivnd 
through Germany (especially the Khinoland). Switzerland, 
and England. Its principles wc're not fornuilated in 
a creed until 1642, when the Jiarovian Catechism was 
published. It was never formally declartHl to be the 
standard of the Unitarian Churcli, but its Htatements are 
universally held to represent the views of the older 
Sociiiians. 

Socinianism, unlike the great religiouH movement under 
the guidance of Luther, had its distinct and definite 
beginning in a criticism of doctrines, and this must never 
be forgotten if its true character is to be understood. We 
have already seen ^ that there is no trace of any intellectual 
diflicultics about doctrines or statenuMit of doctriiu^s in 
Luther's mind during the supreune crisis in his spiritual 
history. Its whole course, from the time ho entered tlie 
Erfurt convent down to the publication of the Augsburg 
Confession, shows that the spiritual n^volt of whi(d) be 
was the soul and centre took its rise from something 
much deeper than any mere criticism tlie doctrines of 
the mediaeval Church, and that it resulted in something 
very much gro^ater than a reconstruction of doctrinal 
conceptions. The central thing about the Protestant 
Reformation was that it meant a rediscfivery of religion 
as faiths ‘‘as a relation between ficrson and jxjrson, higlier 
therefore, than all reason, and living not uj)on commands and 
hopes, but on the power of God, and apprehending in Jesus 
Christ the I^ord of heaven and earth as Father.” • The 
Reformation started from this living exisirienco of the 
believing Christian, which it proclaimed to lie the one 
fundamental fact in Christianity — something whicli could 
never be proved by argument, and could never be dissolved 
away by speculation. 

On the contrary, the earliest glimpse that wo have of 
T^lio Sozzini is his meeting with friends to discuss and 
cast doubts upon such doctrines as the Satisfaction of 

' Cf. i. 426 Jf. * Haraack, UigLory of Dogma, rii. 167. 
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Christ, the Trinity, and others like them.^ Socinianism 
maintained to the end the character with which it came 
into being. It was from first to last a criticism and 
attempted reconstruction of doctrines. 

This is sufficient of itself to discount the usual accounts 
which Bomanist controversialists give of the Socinian 
movement, and of its relation to the Protestant Beforma- 
tion. They, and many Anglicans who have no sympathy 
with the great Beformation movement, are accustomed to 
say that the Socinian system of doctrines is the legitimate 
ileduction from the principles of the Beformation, and 
courageously carries out the rationalist conceptions lurking 
in all Protestant theology. They point to the fact tliat 
many of the early Presbyterians of England and Puritans 
of America have furnished a large number of recruits to 
the Unitarian or Socinian ranks. They assert that the 
central point in the Socinian theology is the denial of the 
Divinity of our Lord, which they allege is the logical 
outcome of refusing to accept the Bomanist doctrine of 
the Mass and the principle of ecclesiastical tradition. 

The question is purely historical, and can only be 
answered by examining the sources of Socinian theology 
and tracing it to its roots. The result of such an examina- 
tion seems to show tliat, while Socinianism did undoubtedly 
owe much to Humanism, and to the spirit of critical inquiry 
and keen sense of the value of the individual which it 
fostereil, most of its distinguislnng theological conceptions 
are mediaeval. It laid hold on the leading principles of 
the Scotist-Pelagian theology, wliich were extremely 
popular in the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, and carried them out to their logical consequences. 
Ill fact, most of the theological principles of Socinian 
theology are more akin to those of the Jesuit dogmatic — 
which is tlie prolongjition of Scotism into modern times — 
than tliey are to the theology of Lutlier or of Calvin. 
It is, of course, to be remembered that by discarding the 
authority of the Church the Socinians are widely sepsirated 

1 Cf. p. 427. 
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from both Scotists and Jesuits. Still the roots of Socinian 
theology are to be found in the Scotist doctrines of God and 
of the Atonement, and these two doctrines are tiicir starting- 
point, and not the mere negation of the Divinity of Christ. 

In three most important conceptions tlie Socinian 
thought is distinctly mediaeval, and mediaeval in the 
Scotist way. 

Their idea of faith is intelloctual. It is assensiis and 
not Jiducia, “ In Scripture,*' says the liiicovian Catecliisni, 
“ the faith is most perfectly tautjht^ that Citnl exists and 
that He recompenses. This, however, and nothing else, 
is the faith that is to be directed to God and Christ." It is 
afterwards described as the way in which one must luljiist 
himself to the known commands and ])roiiiises of God ; 
and there is added that this faith both makes our 
obedience more acceptable and well-pleasing to God, and 
supplies tlie defects of our obetlience, provided it bo sincere 
and earnest, and brings it about that wo are justifled 
by God.” Tliis is good Scotist doctrine. Tlicso theologians 
were accustomed to declare that all tliat the Christian 
needs is to have faith in God as the rccoinpeiiHor (t.s. 
to assent to the truth that Go<l docs recompense), and 
that with regard to all the otlier df>ctriiies of the Cliurch 
implicit faith {i.e. submission to the Church's teacliiiig) is 
enough. Of course the extreme indivitlualisin of the 
Socinians coloured their conception of faith ; they cannot 
accept an implicit faith ; their assent to truth must always 
be explicit ; what they assent to must recommend itself 
to their individual reason. They cannot assent to a round 
of truths which are ])resented to them by the Church, and 
receive them implicitly on the principle of obedience to 
authority. But what is to be observed here is that the 
Socinian type of faith is always assent to truths which 
can be stated in pro|Kj.sitional form ; they have no idea 
of that faith which, to use Luther's phrase, thiows itself 
upon God. They further declare, <piite in accordance with 
Scotist teaching, that men are justified because of their 
actual obedience to the knoum cuiuiiiands and promises of 
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God. There is not a trace of the Evangelioal attitude 
The accordance with Scotist theology deecende to very 
minute particulars, did space permit to trace it. 

The Socinian conception of Scripture corresponds to 
their idea of faith. The two thoughts of Scripture and 
saving faith, as has been already said,^ always correspond 
in medieval theology they are primarily intellectual and 
propositional ; in Keformation thinking they are, in the 
first instance, experimental and personal The Socinian 
conception allies itself with the medieval, and discards 
the Reformation way of regarding both faith and Scripture. 
With the Socinians as with medieval theologians. Scripture 
is the divine source of information about doctrines and 
morals; they have no idea of Scripture as a means of 
grace, as the channel of a personal communion between 
God and His trusting people. But here as elsewhere the 
new individualism of the Socinians compels them to establish 
both the authority and the dogmatic contents of Scripture 
in a way different from their mediaeval predecessors. They 
had rejected altogether the authority of the Church, and 
they could not make use of the thought to warrant either 
the authority of Scripture or a correct interpretation of 
its contents. In the place of it they put what they 
called reason. "The use of right reason (recta rationia) 
is great in things which pertain to salvation, since without 
it, it is impossible either to grasp with certainty the 
authority of Scripture, or to understand those things that 
are contained in it, or to deduce some things from other 
things, or, finally, to recall them to put them to use (ad 
ueum revocari)." The certitudo eacrarum litterarum is 
accordingly established, or attempted to be proved, by a 
series of external proofs which appeal to the ordinary 
reasoning faculties of man. The Reformation conception 
of the Witness of the Spirit, an essential part of its 
doctrine of Scripture, finds no place in Socinian theology. 
They try to establish the authority of Scripture without 
any appeal to ftdth; the Confessions of the Reformatiaii 

•CtL 481 . 
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do not Teoogniae any infallibility or divine anthority which 
is otherwise apprehended than by faith. The Reformation 
and the Sooinian doctrines are miles apart ; but the 
Sooinian and the mediaeval approach each other closely. 
It is somewhat difiBcult to know what books the older 
Socinians recognise as their rule of faith. They did not 
accept the Canon of the mediaeval Church. They hod no 
difficulty about the New Testament ; but the references to 
the Old Testament in the Racovian Catechism are very 
slight : its authority is guaranteed for them by the refer- 
ences to it in the New Testament. 

When we turn to the Socinian statements about €h>d, 
and to their assertions about the ncUure and meaning of 
the Work of Christ, we find the clearest proof of their 
mediaeval origin. The Scotist theology is simply reproduced, 
and cleared of its limitations. 

A fundamental conception of God lay at the basis of 
the whole Scotist theology. God, it maintained, could 
best be defined as Dominium Ahsolutum ; man as set over 
against God they described as an individual free will. If 
God be conceived as simply Dominium Ahsolutum, we can 
never affirm that God mvA act in any given way ; we 
may not even say that He is bound to act according to 
moral considerations. He is high above all considera- 
tions of any kind. He does not will to act in any way 
because it is right ; and action is right because God wills 
to act in that way. There can be neither metaphysical 
nor moral necessity in any of God’s actions or purposea 
This Scotist idea, that God is the absolutely arbitrary one, 
is expressed in the strongest language in the Racovian 
Catechism. " It belongs to the nature of God that He has 
the right and supreme power to decree whatsoever He 
wills concerning all things and concerning us, even in 
those matters with which no other power has to do; 
for example. He can give laws, and appoint rewards and 
penalties according to His own judgment, to our thoughts, 
hidden as these may be in the innermost recesses of onr 
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If this thought, that God is simply Dominium Ahsolutnm^ 
be applied to explain the nature and meaning of the work 
of Christ, of the Atonement, it follows at once that there 
can be no real necessity for that work ; for all necessity, 
metaphysical or moral, is derogatory to the Dominium 
Abiolutum^ which is God. If the Atonement has merit in 
it, that is only because God has announced that He means 
to accept the work of Christ as meritorious, and that He 
will therefore free men from the burden of sin on account 
of what Christ, the Saviour, has done. It is the announced 
acceptation by God which makes the work of Christ 
meritorioua A merUorwus work has nothing in its nature 
which makes it so. To be meritorious simply means that 
the work so described will be followed by God’s doing 
something in return for its being done, and this only 
because God has mode this announcement. God could 
have freed men from the guilt and punishment due for 
sin without the work of Christ ; Ho could have appointed a 
human mediator if He had so willed it; He might have 
pardoned and accepted man as righteous in His sight 
without any mediator at alL He could have simply 
pardoned man without anything coming between His act 
of pardon and man’s sin. This being the case, the Scotist 
theologians argued that it might seem that the work of 
Christ, called the Atonement, was entirely superfluous ; it 
is, indeed, superfluous as far as reason is concerned ; it 
can never be justified on rational grounds. But, according 
to the dogmatic tradition of the Church, confirmed by 
the circle of the Sacraments, God has selected this mode 
of getting rid of the sin and guilt of man. He has 
announced that He will accept this work of Christ, Atone- 
ment, and therefore the Scotist theologians declared the 
Atonement must be believed in and seen to be the divinely 
appointed way of salvation. Erasmus satirised the long 
arguments and hypotheses of the Scotist theologians when 
he enumerated among the questions which were highly 
interesting to them : ** Could GUnI have taken the form of 
a woman, a devil, an ass, a gourd, or a stone f How 
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could a gourd have preached, done miraclca, hung on the 
Cross ? ” ^ 

It is manifest that this idea of Dominium AhsoUUum 
is simply the conception of the extrciiicst iiulividualism 
applied to God instead of being used to describe man. If 
we treat it anthropomorpbically, it comes to tins, that the 
relation of God to man is that of an infinite Individual 
Will set over against a number of finite individual wills. If 
this view be taken of the relations between God and man, 
then God can never be thought of as the Moral Itiiler in a 
moral commonwealth, but only as a private Tndividuiil t'lice 
to face with other individuals ; and the relations between 
God and man must lie discussed from the standpoint of 
private and not of public law. When wrong-doing is 
regarded under the scliciue of public law, the ruler can 
never treat it as an injury done to hitnHolf, and which he 
can forgive because he is of a kindly nature; he must 
consider it an offence against the whole community of 
which he is the public guardian. On the other band, 
when offences are considered under a scheme of private 
law, they are simply wrongs done to a private person who, 
as an individual, may forgive what is merely a debt due 
to himself. In such a case the wrong-doer may be for- 
given without infringing any general monil principle. 

The Socinians, following the mediaeval Scotist theo- 
logians, invariably applied the principles of private law 
to the relations between God and man. God, the 
Dominium Absolutum, the Supreme Arbitrary Will, was 
never regardetl m the Moral Uuler in a moral common- 
wealth where subjects and rulers are constrained by the 
same moral laws. Sins are simply private debts due by 
the individual finite wills to the One Infinite Will. From 
such premises the Scotists deduced the conclusion that 
the Atonement was unnecessary ; there they stopped ; 
they could not say that there was no such thing os 
Atonement^ for the dogmatic tradition of the Church 
prevented them. The Socinians had thrown overboard the 
* Eraamos, Optra Omrnia^ iv. 466. 
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thought of a dogmatic tradition which had to be respected 
even when it appeared to bo irrational. If the Atonement 
was not necessary, that meant to them that it did not 
exist ; they simply carried out the theological premises of 
the Scotist-Felagian mediaeval theologians to their legitimate 
consequences. 

In these three important conceptions — faith, Scripture, 
the nature of God, involving the character of His relations 
to man — the Socinians belong to a mediaeval school of 
thought, and have no sympathy whatever with the general 
principles which inspired Heformation theological thinking. 

But the Socinians were not exclusively mediaeval ; 
they owed much to the Renaissance. This appears in a 
very marked manner in the way in which they conceived 
the very important religious conception of the Church, It 
is a characteristic of Socinian theology, that the individual 
believer is considered without much, if any, reference to 
the Church or community of the saved. This separates 
the Socinians not only from mediaeval Christians, but from 
all who belonged to the great Protestant Evangelical 
movement. 

The mediaeval Church always regarded itself, and 
taught men to look to it, as a religious community which 
came logically and really before the individual believer. 
It presented itself to men as a great society founded on a 
dogmatic tradition, possessing the Sacraments, and governed 
by an ofhcially holy caste. The pious layman of the 
Middle Ages found himself within it as he might have 
done within one of its great cathedrals. The dogmatic 
tradition did not trouble him much, nor did the worldliness 
and insincerity often manifested by its official guardians. 
What they required of him was implicit faith, which really 
meant a decorous external obedience. That once rendered, 
he was comparatively free to worship within what was for 
him a great house of prayer. The hymns, the prayers, 
many of the sermons of the mediaeval Church, make us 
feel that the Institution was for the mediaeval Christian 
the visible symbol of a wide purpose of God, which 
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embraced his individual life and guaranteed a repose 
which he could use in resting on the promises of Goil. 
The records of mediaeval piety continually show us that 
the Church was etherealised into an assured and historical 
fellowship of believers into which the individual entered, 
and within which he found the assuring sense of fellowship. 
He left all else to the professional guardians of this 
ecclesiastical edifice. Probably such are the unspoken 
thoughts of thousands of devout men and women in the 
Roman and Greek communions to-day. They value the 
Church because it represents to them in a visible and 
historical way a fellowship with Christ and His saints 
which is the result of His redeeming work. 

This thought is as deeply rooted in Reformation as in 
mediaeval piety. Tlie Reformers felt comi>clled to protest 
against the political form which the mediaeval Church had 
assumed. They conceived that to bo a degradation from 
its ideaL They saw the manifold abuses which the 
degradation had given rise to. But they always regarded 
visible Christendom as a religious community called into 
being by the work of Christ. They iiad always before 
them the thought of the Church of Christ as the fellow- 
ship which logically and really comes before the individual 
believer, the society into which the believer is brought ; 
and this conception stood with them in close and reciprocal 
connection with the thought that Jesus, by His work of 
Atonement, had reconciled men with God, had founded the 
Church on that work of His, and, within it hod o|)ened for 
sinners the way to God. They protested against the 
political form which the Church had assumed ; they never 
ceased to cling to the thought of the Catholic Church 
Visible which is founded on the redeeming work of Christ, 
and within which man finds the way of salvation. Tliey 
described this Church in all their crecnls and testimonies ; 
they gave the marks which characterised it and manifested 
its divine origin ; the thought was an essential part of 
their theology. 

The Socinians never felt the need of any such con- 

3i« 
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ception. J esuB was for them only the teacher of a 
superior kind of morality detailed in the commands and 
promises of God ; they looked to Him for that guidance 
and impulse towards a moral self-culture which each man 
can appropriate for himself without first coming into a 
society which is the fellowship of the redeemed. Had 
they ever felt the burden of sin as the Reformers felt it, 
had they ever yearned for such a fellowship with Christ 
as whole-hearted personal trust gives, or even for such as 
comes in the sense of bodily contact in the Saerament, had 
they ever felt the craving to get in touch with their Lord 
somehow or anyhow^ they would never have been able to do 
without this conception of a Church Catholic of some kind 
or other. They never seemed to feel the need of it The 
Racovian Catechism was compelled to make some reference 
to the kingly and priestly offices of Christ. It owed so 
much to the New Testament. Its perfunctory sentences 
show that our Lord was for the Socinians simply a 
Prophet sent from God to proclaim a superior kind of 
morality. His highest function was to communicate 
knowledge to men, and perhaps to teach them by example 
how to make use of it. They bad no conception that 
Jesus came to do something for His people, and that what 
He did was much more valuable than what He said, how- 
ever precious that might be. They were content to become 
His scholars, the scholars of a teacher sent from God, and 
to become members of His school, where His opinions were 
known and could be learned. They bad no idea that they 
needed to be saved in the deeper sense of that word. They 
have no need, therefore, for the conception of the Church ; 
what they did need and what they havo is the thought of 
a school of opinions to which they could belong.^ 

In this one thought they weie equally far apart from 

^ A very ftill analysis of the contents of the Racovian Catechism is given 
in Harnaok's History of Dogma, vii. 137 (f., also in Fock, Der Sociniastismsu, 
eto. ii. A. Ritschl has shown that the Unitarlaln^m of the Socinians is simply 
the legitimate conclusion from their theory of the nature of God and of the 
work of Christ, in his two essays in the JakHrtUksr /. dsuisdu ThsoL aiiL 
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the circle of mediteval and of Reformation theological 
thinking. In most of their other tlicological conceptions 
their opinions were inherited from mediieval theology. 
They had littlo or no connection with Reformation theology 
or with what that represents — the piety of the meduBval 
Church. 



BOOK VI. 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE NECESSITY OP A REFORMATION OF SOME SORT 
UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED.^ 

In the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries the urgent need for a reformation of the Church 
was recognised by all thoughtful men everywhere throughout 
western Europe, and was loudly expressed by almost every- 
one outside the circle of the influence of the Roman Curia. 
Statesmen and men of letters, nobles and burghers, great 
Churchmen as well as monks and parish priests — all be- 
wailed the condition of the organised Christian life, and 
most of them recognised that the unreformed Papacy was 

* Sources : Lnnimer, Mcnumenla Valieana hiHoriam eeclenastifam Hculi 
16 ilhistniiUia (Freiburg i. B. 1861) ; Weiss, PapUra iTJStat du Cardinal 
Perronet de Oranvelie (in the Collection des doeumenU ifUdita de VHiatoiro 
da Franca^ 1836-19) \ Fiedler, RrMionen Fenetianiaeher BoiaekafUn Uher 
DeiUaehland und OesUrreich im lOten Jahrhunderte (in the Fontea Bentm 
Austriaearum, Diplomatica at Acta^ zxz., Vienna, 1870) ; Friedenburg, 
NwUiaturberichta atta Dautschlafid, 1633-39 (Qotha, 1892-93) ; CarUggio di 
Fittoria Colonna (Rome, 1880). 

Later Boors : Maurenbrerber, OeachichU der kaiholisehen Reformation 
(Nordlingen, 1880 — only one Toliime published, which ends with 1534); 
also Karl V. und die dnihchen PtoUatanlen (DUsseldorf, 1865) ; Ranke, Dia 
rOmiadien Piipala, ihre Kircha mid ihr Stoat im aechazehntcn und aiehzehonlon 
Jahrhundaft ; Oothein, Jgnatiua von Loyola und die Gegenrtformation 
(Halle, 1895) ; Philippson, La Contra- Revolution religieuae du 16a aiiela 
(Brussels, 1884) ; Ward, The Counlar-Ra/ormation (London, 1889) ; Dnpin, 
Hiatoire da Cigliaa du 16a atida (Paris, 1701-18) ; Jerrold, Fittoria CdUmmm 
(London, 1908). 
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the miming eore of Europe. The protest ngiiinst the 
state of religion was not confined to iudividunl outcries ; 
it foimd expression in the States-General ot Fnuicc, in the 
Diet of Germany, and in the Parliament of England. 

The complaints took many forms. One of the most 
universal was that the clergy, especially those of higher 
rank, busied themselves with everything save the one thing 
which specially belonged to them — the euro of souls. 
They took undue share in the government of tlic countries 
of Europe, and ousted the nobles from their logitinmto 
places of rule. Clerical law-courts interfered constantly 
with the lives of burghers ; and the clergy protented that 
they were not bound to obey the ordinary laws of the land. 
A brawling priest could plead the “ benefit of clergy ” ; but 
a layman who struck a priest, no matter what the pro- 
vocation, was liable to the dread penalty of excommunica- 
tion. Their ** right of sanctuary was a perjietiial 
encouragement to crime.^ They and their claims menaced 
the quiet life of civilised towns and Statea Constitutional 
lawyers, trained by Humanism to know the old imperial law 
codes of Theodosius and Justinian, traced these evils back 
to the interference of Canon I-aw with Civil, and that to 
the universal and absolute dominion of a papal abscilutism. 
The reformation desired, floated before the minds of states- 
men as a reduction more or less thorough of the papal 
absolutism, and of the control exercised by the Pope and 
the clergy over the internal afTuirs of the State, even its 
national ecclesiastical regulations. The historical fact that 
the loosely formed kingdoms of the Middle Ages were being 
slowly transformed into modern States, i>erhaps furnished 
unconsciously the basis for this idea of a reformation. 

The same thought took another and more purely ecclesi- 
astical form. The papal absolutism meant frequently that 
Italians received preferments all over western Europe, and 
supplanted the native clergy in the more important and 
richer beneficea Why should the Churches of Spain, 

^ Ct A Rdalitm . » ^ pf tiu l A o mA qf Englamd . . • ah&tU tAs y&mr JS09 
(Ounden Soefetj, Londmi, 1847), pp. 84-86, 86-80. 
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England, or France be ruled by Italian prelates, whether 
resident or non-resident ? It was univei’sally felt that 
Roman rule meant a lack of spirituality, and was a source 
of religious as well as of national degradation. Men 
longed for a change, clergy as well as laity ; and the 
thought of National Churches really independent of Rome, 
if still nominally under the Western Obedience, filled the 
minds of many Reformers.^ 

The early mediieval Church had been a stern preacher 
of righteousness, had taught the barbarous invaders of 
Europe lessons of pure living, honesty, sobriety ; it had 
insisted that the clergy oiiglit to be examples as well as 
prcacliers ; Canon T^w was full of penalties ordained to 
check clerical vices. Rut it was notorious tliat the higher 
clergy, whose duty it was to put the laws in execution, 
were themselves the worst offenders. How could Englisli 
Bishops enforce laws against incontinence, when Wolsey, 
Archbishop, Cardinal, and Lc»gate, had made his illegitimate 
daughter the Abbess of Salisbury ? What lioj)c was there 
for strict discipline when no inconsiderable i)Ortion of a 
Bishop’s annual income ainie from money paid in order 
to practise clerical incontinence in security ? Reformers 
demanded a reformation of cleric^il morals, beginning with 
tlie Bishops and descending through all grades to monks 
and nuns.* 

» Cf. i. 36. 

* Tills bail been protested against for a century and a half, not merely by 
individual moralists, but by such conventions of notables as the English 
rarliainent ; cf. Rolls of Ptxr I lament^ li. " pne la Coininuneqns 

coniine aiitro foithz an Parli'iiicut teiitiz a Wyncestre, siipplie y fiiist par la 
Coniiiiuiie de renictlio do ce quo les Prebitz ct Ordiiiares ile Soint Esglise 
pristrent soiiinies pci’iniiers dc gentz df> Seiiit Rsglise et aiitrcs pur redemp- 
tion de lour pecche de jour en jour, ot an en an, de ce qne ils tiendrent 
overtcmi'iit lours coiicubiiii'H ; ct pur aiitrcs pccolica ot olToiisofi a eiix snrniys, 
doiint i^yno pooiinier ne sorroit pris de droit : Qiiole chose cst cause, mein- 
tfuaiico et norisement do lour potvbo, en oxerto ib--M’lon«lr»', et inal eiisample 
do tut la Comiiiuiio ; qiiele chose issint continue nieiit diicment puny, cst 
descsploit an Koi ct a tout lo Poialnie. Qc ftleise a noatre Seigneur 1e Koi 
eiit ordeiiier quo touz tiels redemptions soicnt fie tut ousteiz ; et qiie si mil 
Tiegiio eiicuutro ceste Onleinance, que le prenour encourge la somnie del 
double issiut pris rlcvcrs la Roi et cely que le paie eit meeme la peyne." 
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Humanism brought forward yet another conception of 
reform. It deuiuiided either a thorough repiulialioii of the 
wlu)le of Scholastic Theology and a return to the p\ire and 
simple “ Christian Pliilosophy ” of the Chinch of the lirst 
six centuries, or such a relaxation of tliat Scholastic as would 
alVord room for the eneouragoiiient of tlic New Learning. 

Lastly, a few pious souls, with tlie elear vision of (5od 
wliich purity and siinjilicity of lieart and mind give, 
declared that tlie Church had lost religion itself, and tliat 
the one reformation needed was tJie reiliseovery of religion 
and rhe gracious enligliteniuent of the individual lieiirt and 
conscience.^ 

The first conception of a reformation wliich lookeil for 
a cure of the evils wliiith all acknowleilgiMl to ihi* supiunmcy 
of the secular over ecclesiastical rule, may )>c seen in the 
reformation of tho local Chin-ches of Hrandenhurg an<l 
Saxony under Frederick of lirandenhnrg and William of 
Saxony. Arclibisliop Crannicr la^lieved that thf! only way 
of removing the evils under wliich tlie (’linn h of the later 
Middle Ages was groaning was to suhordinate the eecjlesi- 
astioal to the secular [lowers. 1’he reformation of the 
Church of England undiT Henry viii. carried out tliis iilea 
to pmcticjil issue, but involved with it a nominal as well 
as a real destruction of the jiolitieal unity of the iiiediieval 
Cliurch. His actions were caiefully watc*.he*l and admired 
by many of the German Ihuiianisl l'rinei*H, who made iiioro 
than one attcni[>t, about the year 1 o40, to ereatc: a National 
Church in Germany under secular guidance, nml remaiiiitig 
true to medueval doctrine, hi<?ran'liy, ami ritual.* Tho 
thought of a reformation of tliis kind w.is so familiar to 
men of the sixteenth century, that the jirobahility of 
Henry viii.'s separation from Home was i matter of discussion 
long before it had eiiteicd int4> the mind of that iiionurch.* 

*rf. i. 166, 213. *Cf. vol. i. 140, 141, 378. 

• Lrlfers and Pn^'erSt VoTf\(m and of the Ii*ifjn of Ifrnry Viit.^ 

iv., Preface, p. 486. Cf. Fav-iculns rtrum et fugi- 

tn fUirum {\ 690 ), pp. 19, 20, for ttie of an Kii^IihIi UihIioj* at llf^nia 

(Nov. 27th, 1426), 8a\'iiig that if the Curia not speedily undertaka 

the work of Refomiation, the secular |K>wpni must interfere. 



CHAPTER II 

TH£ SPANISH CONCEPTION OF A BEFOBMATION.' 

§ 1. The Beligims Condition of Spain. 

The country, however, where all these various concep* 
tions of what was meant by a reformation of the Church 
were combined in one definite scheme of reform which 
was carried through successfully, was Spain. It is to that 
country one must turn to see what medisevalists, who were 
at the same time reformers, wished to effect, and what they 
meant by a reformation of the Church. It included a 
measure of secular control, a revival and enforcement of 
all canonical laws framed to purify the morals of the 
clergy, a measured accommodation with Humanism, a 
steady adherence to the main doctrines of the Scholastic 
Theology, the preservation in their entirety of the hierarchy, 
the rites and the usages of the mediaeval Church, and a 
ruthless suppression of heresy. Spain furnishes the 
example of what lias been called the Catholic Beformation. 

In Spain, as nowhere else in mediaeval Europe, the 
firm maintenance of the Christian religion and patriotism 
had been felt to be one and the same thing. The seven 
hundred years’ war, which the Christians of Spain had 
waged with the Moors, had given strength and tenacity to 
their religious sentiments, and their experience as 

* Lea, Chaptenfnm At Bdigi<nu HUltry tf Spain (Philadelphia, 1890) ; 
ProMott, Ftrdinand and Itabella (London, 1887) ; V. da la Fuenta, HiaUnia 
tduiadiea en E$pana (Madrid, 1873, ate.) ; Henendezy Palayo, Lo$ HeUro- 
doom Etpanvtt$ (Madrid, 1880) ; Hefela, Tha Cardinal Ximemt (London, 
1880) ; Paul Sonaaalot, Lu JlyiUqau X^fognoU (Paris, 1887). 
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Chriatisns in daily battle with an enemy of alien race and 
bIiaii faith, left to themselves in their Peninsula, out off 
from the rest of Europe, had made them cling all the 
more closely tP that visible solidarity of all ChriHLinn 
people which found expression in the mediaeval conception 
of the mediaeval Catholic Church- Spain had given birth 
to the great missionary monastic order of the Dominicans, 

the leaders of an intellectual crusade against the 

penetrating influence of a Moslem pantheism (Averroism), 
—and to the great repressive agency of the Inquisition in 
its sternest and most savage form. It was Sjsiin that waa 
to furnish the Counter-Reformation, with its most devoted 
leader, Ignatius Loyola, and with its strongest body of 
combatants, the Society of Jesus which he fouiuled. 

It need scarcely be wondered at that it was in Sjwiin 
that we find the earliest systematic attempts made to sjive 
the Church from the blindness and perversity of its rulers 
by the interposition of the secular authority to combat 
the deteriorating influence of the Roman Curia uj)on 
the local Church, and to restore discipline among the 
clergy. The Cortes of the various small kingdoms of 
the Spanish Peninsula repeatedly interfered to limit the 
overgrowth of clerical privileges, to insist on the submis- 
sion of the clergy to the common law of the land, and to 
prevent the too great preponderance of clerical influence 
in secular administration. The ordinances of their Kings 
were used, time after time, to counteract the influence of 
harmful papal Bulls, and to prevent the interference of 
Italian ecclesiastics in the afiairs of the Spanish Church. 
In the end of the fifteenth century the Spanish Bishops hod 
been reduced to a state of dependence on the Crown ; all 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority was carefully watched ; 
the extent of ecclesiastical jurisdiction waa specifically 
limited, and clerical courts were made to feel their depend- 
ence on the secular tribunals. The Crown wrung from 
Papacy the right to see that piety and a zeal for relipon 
were to be indispensable qualifications for clerical promotion. 
All this regulative zeal Was preserved from being simply 
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the attempts of politicians to control a riyal power by 
certain fundamental elements in the national religious 
character, which expressed themselves in rulers as well as 
in the mass of their subjects. In Spain, more than in any 
other land, asceticism and mystical raptures were recognised 
to be the truest expression of genuine religious sentiment 
Kings and commonalty alike shared in the firm belief that 
a real imitation of Christ meant to follow in the footsteps 
of the Man of Sorrows, who wandered about not knowing 
where to lay His head, and who was enabled to endure 
what was given Him to do and to suffer by continuous and 
rapt communion with the Unseen. 

The ecclesiastical reformer of Spain had all these 
elements to work upon, and they made his task compara- 
tively easy. 


§ 2. ReforTMttion under Ximerus. 

The consolidation of the Peninsula under Ferdinand 
and Isabella suggested a thorough reorganisation of the 
Spanish Church. The Crown extorted from the Papacy 
extraordinary powers to deal with the secular clergy and 
with the monasteries. The great Queen was determined to 
purge the Church of her realm of all that she deemed 
to be evil. She called to her councils three famous 
Churchmen in whom she had thorough confidence — the 
great Spanish Cardinal, Mendoza, her confessor, Fernanda 
de Talavera, and Francesco Ximenes. It was Ximenes 
who sketched the plan and who carried through the 
reformation. 

Francesco Ximenes de Cisneros, as he is called, had 
been a Franciscan monk devoted to the ideals of his order. 
He belonged to a poor family, and had somehow or other 
attracted the attention of Canlinal Mendoza, at whose 
instigation the Queen had made him her father-confessor 
(1492). She insisted on his accepting the dignity of 
Archbishop of Toledo (1496), and bad selected him to 
carry out her plans for the organisation and purification of 
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the Spanish Church. After his elevation to the arch- 
episcopal chair he gave the example of what he believed 
to be the true clerical life by following in the mosc litoral 
way the maxims of St. Francis about self-denial, devotion, 
and ascetic life. He made these the ideal for the Spanish 
clergy ; they followed where he led. 

^e Concordat of 1482 gave the Spanish Crown the 
right of visitation ** (held to involve tho power to disiniss 
from office) and of nomination to benefices. Xiinones 
used these powers to the full. He “ visited " the^ monas- 
teries personally, and received full ro|x>rtH about the 
condition of the convents. He re-cBtablishcd in all of 
them monastic discipline of the strictest kind. The secular 
clergy were put to like proof. The secular power was 
invoked to sweep all opponents to reform from his path. 
His Queen protected him when the vacillations of tho 
papal policy threatened to hinder his work. In the end, 
the Church in Spain secured a devoted clergy wliose 
personal life was free from the reproaches justly levelled 
at the higher clergy of other landa 

Ximenes, having purified the morals of tho Sjmnieh 
clergy, next set himself to overcome their ignonince and 
lack of culture. In every Chapter within Castile and 
Aragon, two prebends were set apart for scholars, one 
of them for a student in Canon Law, and the other for an 
expert theologian. A special visitation " of tho clergy 
removed from their places all utterly ignorant ijcrsons. 
New schools of theology were instituted. In addition to 
tho mediaeval Univeraities of Salamanca and Valladolid, 
Ximenes founded one in Alcala, another in Seville, a third 
at Toledo. Alcala and Valladolid were the princiiial 
theological schools, and there, in addition to the older 
studies of Dogmatic Theology and Ethics, courses of lectures 
were given in Biblical Exegesis. The theology taught was 
that of Thomas Aquinas, to the exclusion of the later 
developments of Scholastic under John Duns Sc^jtus and 
William of Occam. The Augustinian elements in Thomas 
were specially dwelt upon , and soon there arose a school of 
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theologians who were called the New Thomists, who became 
very powerful, and were later the leading opponents of the 
Jesuit teachers. There was also an attempt to make use 
of the New Learning in the interest of the old theology. 
Ximenes collected at Alcala the band of scholars who 
under his superintendence prepared the celebrated Com- 
plutensian Polyglot 

The labours of Erasmus were sympathised with by 
the leaders of this Spanish movement. The Princes of the 
Church delighted to call themselves his friends. Tliey 
prevented the Spanish monks from attacking him even 
when he struck hardest at the follies of the monastic life. 
He was esteemed at Court The most prominent statesmen 
who surrounded Charles, the young Prince of the Nether- 
lands, the King of Spain, called themselves Erasmians. 
Erasmus, if we are to believe whnt he wrote to them, — 
which is scarcely possible, — declared that the work in 
Spain under Ximenes followed the best type of a reforma- 
tion in the Church. 

But there was another and terrible side to this 
Spanish purification of the Church and of the clergy. 
The Inquisition had been reorganised, and every opinion 
and practice strange to the mediaeval Church was relentlessly 
crushed out of existence. This stem repression was a 
very real part of the Spanish idea of a reformation. 

The Spanish policy for the renovation of the Church 
was not a reformation in the sense of providing room 
for anything new in the religious experience. Its sole 
aim was to requicken religious life within the limits 
which had been laid down during the Middle Ages. The 
hierarchy was to remain, the mediaeval conceptions of 
priesthood and sacraments ; the Pope was to continue to be 
the acknowledged and revered Head of the Church ; “ the 
sacred ceremonies, decrees, ordinances, and sacred usages ” ' 
were to bo left untouched ; the dogmatic theology of the 

* Gf. paper read bj Charlea v. to the Ertatea of Oermany at Worma 
— ^Wrede, JUiehwtafftakUn Mltr Xaimr Earl K. (Gotha, 1896) 

IL 696« 
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mediiBva] Church was to remain in all essentials the same 
as before. The only novel ty, the only of appreciation 
of new ideas which were in the air, was that the papal 
interference in the afrairs of national Churches was 
greatly limited, and that at a time when the Puiiacy had 
become so thoroughly seculariseil as to forget its real 
duties as a spiritual authority. Tlie solo recognition of 
the new era, with its new modes of thought, was the 
proposal that the secular authorities of tlie countries of 
Europe should undertake duties which the Pajmey was plainly 
neglecting. Perhaps it might bo added that the slight 
homage paid to the New Laming, the a])preciation of the 
need of an exact text of the original Scriptures, its guanled 
approval of the laity's acquaintance with Holy Writ, 
introduced something of the new spirit ; but these things 
did not really imply anything at variance with what a 
devoted adherent of the medimval Church might readily 
acquiesce ixL 


§ 3. The Spaniards and Luther. 

Devout Spaniards were able to appreciate much in 
Luther’s earlier work. They could syiiqmthiso with his 
attack on Indulgences, provided they did not inquire too 
closely into the principles implied in the Theses — principles 
which Luther himself scarcely recognised till the Leipzig 
Disputation. Their hearts rcs{K)nded to the intense 
religious earnestness and high moral tone of his earlier 
writinga They could welcome his apx)eiirance, even when 
they could not wholly agree with all that he said, in the hope 
that his utterances would create an impetus towards the 
kind of reformation they desired to see. The reformation 
of the Spanish Church under Cardinal Ximenes enables us 
to understand both the almost universal welcome which 
greeted Luther's earlier appearances and the opposition 
which he afterwards encountered from many of his earlier 
supportera Some light is also cast on that opposition 
when we remember that the Emperor Charles hitnoAll 
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fully accepted the principles underlying the Spanish 
Reformation, and that they had been instilled into his 
youthful mind by his revered tutor whom he managed to 
seat in the chair of St. Peter — ^Adrian VL, whose short- 
lived pontificate was an attempt to force the Spanish 
Reformation on the whole of the Western Obedience. 

If it be possible to accept the statements made by 
Qlapion, the Emperor's confessor, to Dr. Briick, the Saxon 
Chancellor in the days before Luther's appearance at 
Worms, as a truthful account of the disposition and 
intentions of Charles v., it may be said that an attempt 
was made to see whether Luther himself might be made 
to act as a means of forcing the Spanish Reformation on 
the whole German Church. Olapion professed to speak 
for the Emperor as well as for himself. Luther's earlier 
writings, he said, had given him great pleasure ; he 
believed him to be a plant of renown," able to produce 
splendid fruit for the Church, But the book on the 
Babylonian Captivity had shocked him ; he did not believe 
it to be Luther's ; it was not in his usual style ; if 
Luther had written it, it must have been because he was 
momentarily indignant at the papal Bull, and as it was 
anonymous, it could easily be repudiated ; or if not 
repudiated, it might be explained, cmd its sentences shown 
to be capable of a catholic interpretation. If this were 
done, and If Luther withdrew bis violent writings against 
the Pope, there was no reason why an amicable arrange- 
ment should not be come to. The papal Bull could 
easily be got over, it could be withdrawn on the ground 
that Luther had never had a fair trial. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the Emperor was not keenly alive to the 
need for a reformation of the Church ; there were limits 
to bis devotion to the Pope ; the Emperor believed that 
he would deserve the wrath of God if he did not try to 
amend the deplorable condition of the Church of Christ. 
Such was Glapion's statement. It is a question how far 
he was sincere, and if so, whether he rrally did express 
what was in the mind of the Emperor. Frederick of 
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Saxonj did not bdieve either in hie eincerity or in hiH 
representation of the Emperor’s real opinions ; and Luther 
himself refused all private conference with Glapion. Yet 
it is almost certain that Glapion did express what many 
an earnest Spanish eedesiastio thoroughly believed. We 
have an interesting confirmation of this in the conversation 
which Conrad Pellican had with Francisco de los Angolcfi, 
the Provincial of the Spanish Franciscans at Basel. The 
Franciscan expressed himself in almost the very same 
terms as Glapioa* 

Three forces met at the Diet of Worms in 1621 — 
the German movement for Reform inspired by Luther, the 
Spanish Reformation represented by Charles v., and the 
stolid inertia of the Roman Curia speaking by the Nuncio 
Aleander. The first and the second could unite only if 
Luther retraced his steps and stood where ho did before 
the Leipzig Disputation. If he refused, the inevitable result 
was that the Emperor and the Curia would combine to 
crush him before preparing to measure their strength 
against each other. The two diiTerent conceptions of 
reform may be distinguished from each other by saying 
that the Spanish conception sought to awaketi the benumbed 
and formalist mediteval Church to a now religious life, 
leaving unchanged its characteristics of a sacerdotal 
ministry, an external visible unity under a hierarchy 
culminating in the Papacy, and a body of doctrine 
guaranteed by the decisions of (Ecuineuicnl Councils. 
The other wished to free the human spirit from the 
fetters of merely ecclesiastical authority, ami to requicken 
the life of the Church through the spiritual pricstliood of 
all believers. The former sought the aid of the secular 

* “b Onaarb oonaaDgidnaiia, lafataa miaaiu a Woimaeia, ftatinaado 
ad Rbpanoa pro aedando qnodam tnicaltii. la in profeato vigilin natalicU 
dominioi anpaireniena aqnaa onm miniatria, biduo manana Integra at 
tribna noetibna, mihl nnltuin loqnebatar de cauaa Lutherana, qua mogna 
ez parte airidebat eiro bono at doeto, prater librum dt eaptivUaU BaM, 
quern legeiat Wormatia cum moerora et dioptioentia, qneni ego nondnm 
vidaiaia'' (Biggenbacb, Dot OkrtmOtm dm Ktmrad FMOum, p^ 77 
(Baoal, ISH). 
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power to purge national Churches and restore ecclesiastical 
discipline^ but always under a decorous air of submission 
to the Bishop of Rome, and with a very real belief in the 
supremacy and infallibility of a General CounciL The 
latter was prepared to deny the authority of the Bishop 
of Rome altogether, and to see the Church of the Middle 
Ages broken up into territorial or National Churches, 
each of which, it was contended, was a portion of the one 
Visible Catholic Church. But as separate tendencies may 
be represented by a single contrast, it may be said that 
Charles would have forgiven Luther much had the 
Reformer been able to acknowledge the infallibility of a 
General Council. The dramatic wave of the hand by 
wliich Charles ended the altercation between Official Eck 
and Luther, when the latter insisted that General Councils 
had erred, and that he could prove it, ended the dream 
that the movement in Germany could be used to aid in 
the universal introduction of the Spanish Reformation. 
If the ideas of reforming Spanish ecclesiastics and states- 
men were to requicken the whole mediseval Church, 
some other way of forcing their acceptance had to be 
found. 


§ 4. Pope Adrian vi. and the Spanish BefoTmation. 

The opportunity seemed to come when, owing to the 
rivalries of powerful Cardinals and the steady pressure of 
Charles V. on the Conclave, Adrian of Utrecht was 
elected Pope. The new Pontiff had a long reputation 
for learning and piety. His courage had been manifested 
in his fearless denunciation of prevailing clerical abuses, 
and in the way he had dealt with difficult questions in 
medifeval theology. He had no sympathy with the new 
curialist ideas of papal inerrancy and infallibility, nor 
with the repeated assertions of Italian canonists that the 
Pope was superior to all ecclesiastical law. He rather 
believed that such ideas were responsible for the degrada- 
tion of the Church, and that no amendment was possible 
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until the whole STstem of papal reservationR, exemptione, 
and other ways in which the Papacy luul evad^ the 
plain declarations of Canon Law, was swept away. The 
public confidence in his piety, integrity, and learning was 
so great that the Netherlands had entrusted him witli 
the religious education of their young Prince, and none of 
his instructors so stamped themselves on the mind of 
Charles. 

Adrian was a Dutch Ximenes. He had th6 same 
passionate desire for the reformation of the Church, mid 
the same ideas of how such reformation could be brought 
about. He prized the ascetic life ; ho longed to see the 
monastic orders and the secular clergy dinciplined in the 
strictest way ; he had a profound admiration for Thomas 
Aquinas, and especially for that side of the great School- 
man's teaching which represented the ideas of St. Augustine. 
He so exactly reproduced in his own aspirations the 
desires of the Spanish Itefonners, that Cardinal Carvajal, 
who with the grave enthusiasm of his nation was engaged 
in the quixotic task of commending the SjNiniHh Keforriia- 
tion to the authorities in Kome, desired to take him there 
as an indispensable assistant. He was also in full 
sympathy with the darker side of the Spanish Reforma- 
tion. During his sojourn in Spain he had become one of 
the heads of the Inquisition, and was firmly opposed to 
any relaxation of the rigours of the Holy Offica With 
Adrian in the chair of St Peter, the £m]M3i'or and the 
leaders of the Spanish Church might bo{)e to see their 
type of a reformation adopted to cure the ills under which 
the Church was suffering. 

The new Pope did not lack symimthisers in Italy 
when he began his task of cleansing the Augean stables 
without turning the torrent of revolution through them. 
Cardinal Carvajal welcomed him in a speech which ex- 
pressed his own ideas if it displeased his colleagues in 
whose name he was supposed to speak. A memorial 
drafted by Egidio, General of the Augustinian Eremites, 
was presented to him, which practically embodied the 
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reforms the new Pope wished to see accomplished.^ His 
progi'amme was as extensive as it was thorough. A largie 
part of it may be compared with the reforms sketched in 
Luther's Address to the NohUity of the Oerman Nation. 
He disapproved of the way in which prthends were taken 
from foundations within national Churches to swell the 
incomes of Homan Cardinals. He disliked the whole 
system of papal reservaiioTis^ indults} exemptionSy expectances^ 
which under the fostering care of Pope John xxn. had 
converted the Curia into a great machine for raking in 
money from every comer of western Europe.* He dis- 
approved of the system of encouraging complainants to 
pass over the episcopal courts of their own lands and bring ^ 
their cases at once before the papal court. But every one 
of these reforms would cut off a source of revenua It 
meant that hundreds of hungry Italian Humanists would 
lose their pensions, and that as many pens would lampoon 
the Holy Father who was intent on taking bread from his 
children. It meant that hundreds of ecclesiastical lawyers 
who had invested their savings in purchasing places in the 
Curia, would find themselves reduced to penury. It 
meant that the incomes of the Princes of the Church 
would shrink in an incalculable manner. Adrian set 
himself to show such men how to meet the changes in 
prospect He brought his old Flemish peasant housekeeper 
with him to Borne, contented himself with the simple 
dishes she cooked for him, and lived the life of an anchorite 
in a comer of his vast palace on the Vatican hill ; but in 
this case example did not seem better than precept It 
had seemed so easy to the simple-minded Dutch scholar to 

* Camgal’s speech and Egidlo’s memoir are given in Hdfler, ‘‘Analecten 
s. Oeachioh. Deutachlanda und Italiena*' {Abhandlungen der Muneh. Akad. 
IV. iii. 67-89). 

* An induli can be beet explained by an example : according to the 
Council of Bourgea (1438), the aelection of French Bishops waa left ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Chapters of the Cathedrals ; but Pope Eogenius 
IV. permitted Charles vii. the right to appoint to several apeciSed biahoprioa ; 
moh a papal grant waa called an 

■ OC toL L 12/. 
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reform the Church ; everything waa provided for in the 
Canon Law, whose regulations had only to bo put in 
force. His Spanish experience had coutlrinod him in the 
possibility of the task. But at Rome he found a system 
of Rules of Chancery which could not be set aside all iii 
once; there waa no convenient In(|uisition so organised 
that it could clear all objectors out of his patli ; no stH^ular 
power always ready to support a reforming Chiircliman. 

Where was he to begin 7 The wliole practice of 
Indulgences appeared to be what was most in noe<l of 
i-eform. Its abuses had kindled the storm in Germany. 
To purge them away would show how riiueli in earnest he 
was. He knew the subject well. Ho had written u)>on 
it, and therefore had studied it from all sides. Rightly 
understood, Indulgences wei*o precious things. Tliey 
showed how a merciful God had empowered His Church to 
declare that He ptirdoncd sins freely ; and, besides, they 
proclaimed, as no other usage of the Church did, the 
brotherhood of all believers, within which the stronger 
could help the weaker, and the holier the more sinful, aiul 
all could fulfil the law of Christ by bearing each other's 
burdens. Only it was to be roineml)ered that every pardon 
required a heart unfeignedly penitent, ami the sonlid taint 
of money must be got rid of. But — there was always a 
but ” for poor Adrian — it was shown to him that the 
papal court could not possibly pay its way without the 
money which came in so easily from the sale of Indulgences. 
He was baffled at the very start; chocks, for the most 
part quite unexpected, thwarted every effort. He was 
like a man in a nightmare, set in a thicket of thorns, 
where no hewing could set him free, clothes tom, limbs 
bleeding, till at last he sank exhausted, welcoming the 
death which freed him from his imfiossible task. Adrian 
was the distinguished martyr of the S])anish Reformation. 
History has dwelt upon his failures ; they were only tor> 
manifest. It has derided his simplicity in sending 
Chieregati to Germany with the confession that the Curia 
was the. source of most of the evils which beset the 
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medisBval Churoh, and at the same time demanding the 
death of Luther, who had been the first to show the fact, 
in such a way that all men could see it. It has said little 
of the success that came in due time. Chieregati was 
imable to overcome the deeply rooted Evangelical Reforma- 
tion in Germany. But his mission and the honest state- 
ment that the Curia was the seat of evil in the Church, 
date the beginnings of a reaction, of a genuine Romanist 
party with a vague idea of reforms on mediaeval lines. It 
must be taken as the starting-point of the Counter- 
Reformation in Germany. Adrian’s example, too, did 
much to encourage the few spiritually minded Churchmen 
in Italy, and its effects can be seen in the revival of a 
zeal to purify the Church which arose during the pontificate 
of Paul iiL 



CHAPTER 111. 


ITALIAN LIBERAL ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THEIR 
CONCEPTION OF A REFORMATION.^ ’ 

§ 1. The Beligious Condition of Italy. 

Italy is the land which next to S[)ain is the most import- 
ant for the Counter-Peformation. While we can trace in 
Spain and in Germany a certain solidarity of religious 
movement, the spiritual conditions of Italy during the first 
half of the sixteenth century were as manifold as its 
political conditions. It is impossible to speak of the 
Italians as a whole. Italy had been the land of the Renais- 
sance, but that great intellectual movement had never 
rooted itself deeply in the people as it bad done in 
Germany, France, or England. 

The Italian peasantry were a class apart from the 
burghers as they were nowhere else. Their religion was 
usually a thinly veiled paganism, a belief in the omni- 
presence of spirits, good and bad, to be thanked, propitiated, 
coaxed or compelled by use of charms, amulets, spells, and 

*8oirBOM: Contarlnl, Op$ra (Paria, 1671); Cofirttpemim CtmiarMt, 
ad. by L. Paator (1880) ; Corteie, EpUMarum famUianm libir (Venloa^ 
1678) ; Ghiberti, Opera (Verona, 1740) ; Sadoleto, Eiputolarvm Hbrieeadtetm 
(Lyons, 1660); Pole, BpiOelat, et alionm ad ipeum (Brescia, 1744-57X 
OarUggio lU FiUoria Colonna (Tniln, 1889) ; Vergerio, Br^fveduU (edited 
for the BibUothek du lUerariechea Vereiae, Stnttgart, 1876). 

Latbb Booes : Jacob Bnrokhardt, TAa CivUiiatim ef tie Period ef As 
Anaiisonaa (Eng. trans., London, 1892) ; Symonda, JlmatMame in lUtg, 
Tk* Catholie Beaetioa (London, 1886) ; Canth, Oli Entiet t Italia (Turin, 
1866-67) ; Brann, Cardinal Qaeparo Contaeiai (1908) ; Dittrich, Oa^a/ra 
C ontarin i (Brannsbeig, 1888) ; Dnmy, Le Cardinal Carla Caraffa (Paris, 
1882) ; Gothain, Jgnedtm lapeta wed die OegenTrfermaMea, 77-207 
(Hallo. 1896) ; t. Bemnont, ruiaria Cbtanma (FMb^ i. B. 1881). 
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ceremonieB. The gods of their pagan ancestors had been 
replaced by local saints, and received the same kind of 
worship. To fight for their faith had never been a 
tradition with them as with the Spaniards ; they were not, 
troubled by any continuous sense of sin as were the people 
of the northern nations ; but they had an intense fear of 
the supernatural, and their faith in the priest, who could 
stand between them and the terrors of the unseen, was 
boundless. Goodness touched them as it does all men. 
But the immorality of their religious guides did not 
embarrass them ; a bad priest had as powerful spells as a 
good one. The only kind of Christianity which seemed 
able to impress them and hold them was that of Francis of 
Assisi. He was the highest embodiment of the Christian 
spirit for the Italian peasantry; the impression he had 
made upon the people of the Peninsula was enduring; the 
wandering revivalist preacher who lived as Francis had 
done always made the deepest impression. John of 
Capistrano owed much of his power to the fact that he 
remained always the Abruzzi peasant. During the whole 
of the period of the Henaissance the pejisanlry and the 
clergy who served the village chapels were regarded by 
those above them with a scorn that degenerated into 
hatred. We may search in vain through the whole of 
the literature of the time for the thought that any 
attempt ought to be made to lead them to a deeper 
faith and a purer life. The whole of the peasiint popula- 
tion of Italy were believed to be beneath the level of 
desire for something better than what tho religious life 
of the times gava^ 

^ Mediaaval songs tell ns that this hatred of the peasantry is much older 
than the Renaissance : 

** Si qiiis scire ynlt natiiraro, 

Maledictam et obscuram 
Riisticorum geiiituram 
Infelicem et non piiram 
Denotent sequential* eto. 

Carminm Medii jEvi (Florence, 1888), p. 84 ; the eemg belongs to the 
thirteenth csntnry. 
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The towns presented an entirely diflerent picture. 
There was a solidarity binding together all the civic popu* 
lation. The ordinary division of ranks, made by greater 
qr less possession of wealth or by social standing, existeil, 
but it did not prevent a common mode of thinking. We 
can trace the same thoughts among artisans, small shop- 
keepers, rich merchants, and the patricians of the towns. 
No country presented so many varieties of local character 
as Italy ; but the inhabitants of Venice or Florence; Milan, 
Naples, however else they might differ, were all on the 
same spiritual level. They thought much about religion ; 
they took the moral degradation of the Church and of the 
clergy to heart ; they longed to see some improvement, if 
it was only within their own city. They were clearsighted 
enough to trace the mischief to the influence of the Itoinan 
Curia, and their belief in the hopelessness of reforming 
the evil Court gives a settled despondency to their thought 
which appears in most of tl>e Chronicles. The external 
side of religion was inextricably interwoven with their 
city life. The civic rulers had always something to do 
with the churches, monasteries, and other eeclesiastical 
foundations within their walla They had no great interest 
in doctrine ; what they wanted was a real imjtrovement 
in the moral living of clergy and of people. When an 
Italian town was blessed with a good and pious Rishop, it 
is touching to see how the whole population rallied round 
him. 

When we turn to the outstanding men of the Italian 
peninsula, whose opinions have been preserved in their 
writings or correspondence, we find, to begin with, a great 
variety of religious opinions whose common note is uncon- 
strained hostility to the Church as it was then constituted. 
The institution was a necessary evil, very irnixjrtant as a 
factor in the game of politics, useless for the religious Ufa. 
This sentiment existed almost universally, both among 
those who merely maintained a decorous relation towards 
the existing ecclesiastical institutions, and among those who 
really believed in Christianity, and acknowledged its power 
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over their mind and Ufa The papal Cima oppressed 
them ; they were hopeless of its reformation, and jet there 
was little hope of a revival of religion, with its social worship 
and its sacraments, unless it was reformed. The feeling of 
hopelessness is everywhere apparent ; the deepest spiritual 
longings and experiences were to be treasured as sacred 
secrets of the heart, and not to be spoken about. Yet the 
work of Savonarola had not been entirely consumed in the 
fire that burnt the martyr, and the earlier message of 
Luther had found an echo in many Italian hearts. 

§ 2. The Italian Roman Calholic Reformere. 

There is no evidence of any widespread acceptance . 
of the whole of Luther’s teaching, little appreciation of the 
thought that the Church may be conceived as a fellowship 
of God with man depending on the inscrutable purpose of 
God and independent of all visible outward organisation, 
none of the idea that the Visible Church Catholic exists 
one and indivisible in the many forms in which men 
combine to listen to the Word and to manifest their faith. 
The Catholic Church was always to these pious Italians the 
great historical and external institution with its hierarchy, 
and its visible head in the Bishop of Boma A reform of 
the Church meant for them the reformation of that 
institution. So long as this was denied them they could 
always worship within the sanctuary of their own souls, 
and they could enjoy the converse of likeminded frienda 
So there came into existence coteries of pious Italians who 
met to encourage each other, and to plan the restoration 
of religion within the Church. Humanism had left its 
mark on all of them, and their reunions were called 
academies, after the Platonic academies of the earlier 
Senaissanca The first had come into being before the 
death of Leo. x. — a society of pious laymen and prelates, 
who met in the little church of Santi Silvestro et Dorotea 
in the Trastevere in Boma The associates were more 
than fifty in number, and they were all distinguished by 
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their love of the New Uaming, the strict purity of their 
lives, and their devotion to the theology of St. Augustiiia 
The members were scattered after the sack of Rome ( 1527 ), 
but this Oraiory of Divins Love gave rise to many kindred 
associations within which the original members found a 
congenial society. 

The most important found a home in Venice. Its 
most prominent members were Gasparo Ck»ntarini, a 
distinguished Senator, who afterwards was induced to 
become a Cardinal With him were Cardinal CarafTa, 
already meditating upon taking anotlier path, and Gregorio 
Cortese, then Abbot of San Giorgio Maggiore. The 
friends met in the beautiful garden of tho convent. All 
shades of opinion were represented in this circle, where 
Humanists and Churchmen met to exchange views about 
a reformation of the Church. To share in such intercourse, 
Reginald Pole willingly spent his days far from his native 
England. Cardinal Fregoso, Archbishop of Salerno, gathererl 
a similar company around him at Genoa ; and Ghiberti, 
Bishop of Verona, collected likeinindcd friends to talk 
about the possibilities of reformation. Modena and 
Padua had their Christian academies also. Nor must 
the influence of well-bom, cultured and pious ladies be 
forgotten. 

Ren^e, Duchess of Ferrara and daughter of Louis xii. of 
France, had accepted the Reformation in its entirety, and 
had surrendered herself to the guidance of Calvin. She 
corresponded with the great Frenchman and with Bullingcr. 
She sheltered persecuted Italian Protestants, or had them 
safely conveyed to Switzerland.^ But she saw good wher- 
ever it was to be found. Her letters, instinct with Cfliristian 
graciousness, remind the reader of those of her kinswoman 
Marguerite of Navarra She was full of sympathy with 
the circle of men and women who longed for a regeneration 
of Italy ; and it is interesting to notice how the far more 
highly gifted Vittoria Colonna leant on the woman whose 
spiritual insight was deeper, and whose heart was purified 

I HarmiiUAnl, Carrupemdammt tto. Tiii. ISl. 
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by the trials which her decision in religious matters made 
her pass through. 

Gaterina Cybd, a niece of Pope Clement, Princess of 
Camerino, Eleonore Gk)nzaga, Duchess of Urbino, Julia 
Gonzaga at Naples, and Vittoria Colonna at Viterbo and 
at Rome, formed a circle of highly intellectual and deeply 
pious women, who by their letters and intercourse inspired 
men who were working for the regeneration of the Church 
in Italy. 

The network of their correspondence covered Italy 
from Venice to Naples and from Genoa to Camerino, and 
the letters exchanged between Marguerite of Navarre and 
Vittoria Colonna extended the influence of the association 
beyond the peninsula. The correspondents, men and 
women, regarded themselves as a band of companions 
pledged to each other to work together for the Reformation 
of the Church and of society. It is not easy to describe 
their aims, for they contented themselves for the most part 
with vague aspirations ; and they all had their favourite likes 
and dislikes. It is impossible to doubt their earnestness, 
but it was of the high-bred placid kind. It had nothing 
of the Spanish exaltation of Teresa, of the German 
vehemence of Luther, of the French passion scarcely veiled 
by the logical precision of Calvin. They all admired St. 
Francis, but in a way out of sympathy with the common 
people, for they looked on asceticism with a mild wonder, 
and had no eagerness for thai type of the imitation of 
Christ. Vittoria Colonna indeed found the convent at 
Viterbo a pleasant retreat for a few weeks at a tima A 
sigh sometimes escaped her that perhaps the nuns were all 
Marys who had chosen the better part, but that was only 
when she was weary with the perversities of the in- 
comprehensible world. Their correspondence suggests an 
academy of the earlier Italian Renaissance, where the 
theory of Ideas had given way to doctrines of Justification, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul had taken the place of the 
Dialogues of Plata There is a touch of dilettantism in 
their habits of thought, and a savour of the eighteenth 
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century Salon in their intercourse. They longed to mediate 
between contending parties in the religious strife which was 
convulsing Europe beyond the Alps and might invade 
Italy ; but they were unfit for the task. A true via 
media can only be found by men who see both sides of the 
controversy in the clear vision of thought, not by men who 
perceive neither distinctly. Sadoleto, to take one example, 
declared that he could see much to admire in the German 
Beformation, but what he approved were only the external 
portions which came from Humanism, not those elements 
which made the movement a religious revival. He disliked 
Luther, but had a great esteem for Bucer and Melanchthon. 
Indeed, the Italian Cardinal may be called the Melanchthon 
of Bomanism. Melanchthon, rooted in Protestantism, felt 
compelled by his intellectual sympathy and humility to 
believe that there was some good in Bomanism and to try 
to find it ; Sadoleto, rooted in Bomanism, was impelled to 
some sympathy with the Protestant theology. He had, 
however, a fatal lack of precision of thought. One doctrine 
tended to slide insensibly into another, into its opposite 
even, under the touch of his analysis. The man who could 
defend and commend auricular confession because it was 
an example of Christian humility, and saint- worship 
because it was a testimony to the immortality of the soul, 
ran the risk of being regarded as a trifler by Protestants 
and a traitor by Bomaniats. Such was his fate. 

Contemporary with these offshoots from the Oratory of 
Divine Love was a revival among some of the monastic 
orders in Italy which had distinct connection with some 
of the members of the associations above mentioned. 

The moat important for its influence on the religious 
life of the people was the Onler of the Capucina It took 
its rise from Matteo de Grassis, a man of no intellectual 
powers, but endowed with more than the usual obstinacy 
of the Italian peasant. He was an Umbrian, like Francis 
himself. He belonged to a district where traditions of the 
great mediaeval revivalist had been handed down from 
parents to children for generations, and one of these insisted 
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that St. FianoiB had worn a hood with its peak pointed 
and not rounded, as the fashion among the monks then 
waa He declared that St. Prancis had appeared to him 
in a vision, and had said that the brethren of the order 
oi^ht to obey bis rules '* to the letter, to the letter, to the 
letter.” He for one resolved to obey. He threw away his 
rounded hood and wore one with pointed peak. The 
peasants refused to recognise the novelty, and drove him off 
with stones ; his brethren argued with him, and belaboured 
him with their fists ; but Matteo stuck to his pointed hood. 
The shape was nothing, but the Founder's commands were 
everything; Matteo would die before he would wear the 
rounded thing which had never been hallowed by St. 
Francis. The Princess Caterina Cyb6 took compassion on 
the hunted man, and gave him an asylum within her little 
principality of Camerino, where he wore his pointed eapttxe 
in peace. He soon sank back into the obscurity from 
which he had for a moment emerged. But new life was 
stirring among the Franciscana Many were dissatisfied 
with the laxity of the order, and were longing for a 
monastic reformation. All down the Middle Ages the 
watchword of every monastic revival had been, “ Back to 
the Founder’s rules.” The pointed hood was a trifle, but it 
,was the symbol of a return to the rigid discipline of 
Francia Men heard that Camerino was an asylum for 
Franciscans discontented with the laxity of the superiors 
of the order, and gradually they flocked to the little 
principality. Yittoria Colonna had long mourned over the 
decadence of the genuine monastic life ; she encouraged 
her friend the Princess Caterina to beseech her uncle the 
Pope to permit the pointed hood, and gradually there 
oame into being a new fresh offshoot of the Francisoans, 
called the Capucins, who revived the traditions of St. 
Francis, .and went preaching arnoi^; the villages after the 
fadiion of his earlier followers. Francis had told his 
disciples to beware of books when their sermons ; 

he had advised them to talk to the women as thqr washed, 
Italian fashion, by the side of streams, to masons while 
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they were hewing, to artisans at their work, to find out 
what their religious difficulties were, what prevented them 
becoming really Christians in their lives, and then to 
discourse on the things they bad heard. This old 
Franciscan preaching was restored by the Capucins. and 
they did more than any others to bring the people of 
Italy back to the discredited Church. They were accused 
of heresy. What ** reformation of the Fraociscans was 
not 7 They were called Lutherans ; and a good deal of 
Luther's Evangelical teaching was unconsciously presented 
in their sermons ; but they could always quote St. Francis 
for what they said ; and who could gainsay what Francis 
had taught? 

This monastic revival affected the coniiiionRity ; 
another spoke to the educated classes. As early as 1504 
an attempt had been made to reorganise the great 
Benedictine order, and a number of Benedictine abbeys 
had united to form a Congregation, which soon after its 
institution took the name of the Benedictine Mother- 
Cloister. Monte Cassino. Gregorio Corteso. one of the 
members of the Oraiory of Divint Love, entered into the 
movement, and as Abbot of the Bencilictine convent on 
the Island of Lerina on the Biviera. and afterwanls in the 
convent of San Giorgio Maggiore at Venice, led his monks 
to show that their convents were the centres of learning 
dedicated to the service of the Church. He interested 
himself more especially in historical studios with a view of 
maintaining the historic traditions of the Church, which 
were banning to be shaken by historical criticism, then 
in its infancy. 

The improvement of the secular clergy was more 
important for the Church in Italy than any reforms of the 
monastic orders. An attempt to do this was begun by two 
members of the Oratory of Divine Love, Giovanni Pietro 
Caraffa and Gaetano da lliiena Their idea was that in 
every diocese there ought to be a small band of men doing 
the work of secular clergy but bound by monastic vows. 
Their idea was taken from Augustine's practice of living 
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monasticallj with some of his clergy ; and fulfilled itself in 
the order of the Theatines. The name was derived from 
Theate (Chieti), the small See of which CarafTa was Bishop 
These picked clergy were to be to the Bishop what his 
staff is to a general. The Theatines were not to be 
numerous, still less to include the whole secular clergy of a 
diocese ; but they were to incite by precept, and above all 
by example, to a truly clerical life. The idea spread, and 
similar associations arose all over Italy.^ 

Such were the preparations in Italy for the Counter- 
Beformation. There was no prospect of any attempt to set 
the Church in order while Pope Clement vii. lived. He 
exhausted all his energies in preventing the summoning of 
a General Council — a measure on which Charles v. was 
growing more and more set as the only means of ending the 
religious dispute in Germany. 

The accession of Paul ill. (1634) seemed to inaugurate 
a new era full of hopes for the advocates of reform at the 
centre of the Roman Church. The new Pope made Gasparo 
Contarini, Caraffa, Sadoleto, and Pole Cardinals. A Bull, 
which remained unpublished, was read in the Consistory 
(January 1536), sketching the possibility of reforming the 
Curia. The Pope appointed a commission of nine members 
to report upon the needful reforms, and the commission was 
everywhere regarded as a sort of preliminary Council, a 
body of men who were appointed to investigate and tabulate 
a progi'amme of necessary reforms to be laid before a 
General Council. The Commissioners were Contarini, 
Caraffa, Ghiberti, Sadoleto, Pole, Fregoso, all of whom had 
been members of the Oratory of Divine Love^ Aleander who 
had been Nuncio at the Diet of Worms, and Tomaso Badia, 
Master of the Sacred Palace. They met and drafted a 
report which was presented to the Pope in 1537, and is 
known as the Consilium delectorum eardinalium et aliorum 
prcdalorum de emendanda ecclesia, A more scathing 
indictment of the condition of the Roman Church could 

- T1i 6 name went beyond the original foundation. The Jesuits were 
■ometimee oalled TheaHn^e both in Spain and in France. 
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they were hewing, to artisans at their work, to find out 
what their religious difficulties were, what prevented them 
becoming really Christians in their lives, and then to 
discourse on the things they bad heard. This old 
Franciscan preaching was restored by the Capucins. and 
they did more than any others to bring the people of 
Italy back to the discredited Church. They were accused 
of heresy. What ** reformation of the Fraociscans was 
not 7 They were called Lutherans ; and a good deal of 
Luther's Evangelical teaching was unconsciously presented 
in their sermons ; but they could always quote St. Francis 
for what they said ; and who could gainsay what Francis 
had taught? 

This monastic revival affected the coniiiionRity ; 
another spoke to the educated classes. As early as 1504 
an attempt had been made to reorganise the great 
Benedictine order, and a number of Benedictine abbeys 
had united to form a Congregation, which soon after its 
institution took the name of the Benedictine Mother- 
Cloister. Monte Cassino. Gregorio Corteso. one of the 
members of the Oraiory of Divint Love, entered into the 
movement, and as Abbot of the Bencilictine convent on 
the Island of Lerina on the Biviera. and afterwanls in the 
convent of San Giorgio Maggiore at Venice, led his monks 
to show that their convents were the centres of learning 
dedicated to the service of the Church. He interested 
himself more especially in historical studios with a view of 
maintaining the historic traditions of the Church, which 
were banning to be shaken by historical criticism, then 
in its infancy. 

The improvement of the secular clergy was more 
important for the Church in Italy than any reforms of the 
monastic orders. An attempt to do this was begun by two 
members of the Oratory of Divine Love, Giovanni Pietro 
Caraffa and Gaetano da lliiena Their idea was that in 
every diocese there ought to be a small band of men doing 
the work of secular clergy but bound by monastic vows. 
Their idea was taken from Augustine's practice of living 
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Historians differ about the sincerity of Pope Paul m. in 
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GntU date ’* (p. 79). It closes with an urgent appeal : *' Pater Sanctissime 
ingressiis es Tiam Christi, audacter age. . . . Dens omnipotens diriget 
gressns toos, et tuoriim omnium. Familiie tua Protector erit, et super 
omnia bona sua constituet te* ut ipse in Evangelio pollicetur servo fideli» 
quem oonstituit super fiuniliam suam. Dominus din nobis serret Sanotitatem 
tnam inoolumem." 
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they were hewing, to artisans at their work, to find out 
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that it sounded hollow because at its centre was the Tague 
eternal Something of Pagan Philosophy and not the Father 
who had revealed His heart in Jesus Christ ; but Contarini 
saw the grandeur of the imposing edifice, believed in its 
solidity, and would do nothing to destroy it. But this did 
not prevent him sjrmpathising strongly with Luther’s 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, nor from believing that 
room might be found for it and other Protestant concep- 
tions within the circle of mediaeval theological thought. 
He had little sympathy with the enthusiasm which some 
of his friends — Cardinal Pole for example — expressed for 
Plato. Aristotle was for him the great master-builder of 
human systematic thinking ; but the Aristotle he recognised 
as the Master was not the sage revealed in the Greek text 
or commentaries (although he studied both), but the 
Aristotle who had cast his spell over Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus. He was firmly persuaded that the 
Bishop of Borne was the Head of the Church, and as such 
had his place in the political system of Christendom from 
which he could not be removed without serious danger to 
the whole existing framework of society ; but he looked on 
the Pope as a constitutional monarch bound to observe in 
his own person the ecclesiastical laws imposed by his 
authority on the Christian world. Luther, he believed, had 
recognised this in his earlier writings, and in this recognition 
lay the possibilities of a readjustment which would bring 
Christendom together again. On the other hand, Calvin’s 
Institutio filled him with mingled admiration and dread. 
He recognised it to be the ablest book which the Protestant 
movement had produced ; but the thought of a Christian 
democracy with which it was permeated, the stress it laid 
on the procession of the divine puriK)se down through the 
ages, and the manner in which it taught the prevenience 
of divine grace, were conceptions whose acceptance, 
he thought, would be dangerous to the political governance 
of mankind 

He dwelt with complacency on the thought that he 
bad never longed for ecclesiastical place or power. The 
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unruly diocese to order, began with persuasion ; and finding 
this of small avail, flogged people and clergy into some- 
thing like decency by repeated spiritual censures and 
rigidly enforced excommunications. His methods revealed 
the man. His talents were of too high an order and 
his family influence too great to permit him to linger 
in his uncivilised diocese. He was sent as Nuncio to 
England and thence to Spain. His visit to the latter 
country made an indelible impression on his strong nature. 
His earnest petitions for the independence of his native 
Naples were contemptuously refused' by the young King 
Charles, and the fierce Neapolitan pursued the Emperor 
with an undying hatred. But what was more important, 
his stay in Spain imbued him with the ideas of the 
Spanish Beformation. He was too much an Italian and 
too strong a believer in the papal supremacy to adopt the 
thought of secular interference in the affairs of the Church, 
but with that exception the Spanish method of renovating 
the Church took possession of him heart and souL The 
germs of fanaticism, hitherto sleeping within him, were 
awakened to life, and never afterwards slumbered. He 
sympathised with the projects of Adrian vi., and was a 
power during his brief pontificate. During the reign of 
Clement vn. he took little part in public affairs, but all 
the attempts to put new life into the monastic orders 
were assisted by him. He viewed with some suspicion 
the attempt to conciliate the Cermans; and the results 
of Contarini’s dealing with the Protestants at Regensburg 
filled him with alarm. 

Contarini’s attempt to reunite the Church by recon- 
ciliation was twenty years too late. It is doubtful whether 
anyone in Qermany save the Emperor had much faith in 
the uniting influences of a conference. Morone, who had 
for years represented the Vatican at the Court of Ferdinand 
of Austria, and who was perpetually urging the Pope to 
summon a General Council, was afraid ever since Hagenau 
that conferences benefited the Protestants more than the 
Romanists. Gontarini bimiuilf had said that what was 
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needed to overcome the Grerman movement waa neither 
conferences nor discussions about doctrine, but a reforma- 
tion in morals. The Curia regarded his iiiifuiion as a 
dangerous experiment They tied his bands as firmly as 
they could by his letter of instructions : lie was to inform 
the Emperor that no Legate, not even the Voyio hiiiiHolf 
until he had consulted the other nations, could inodify 
the doctrines of the Church for the sake of the (lerrnans ; 
he was to do his utmost to prevent the asselnhly of 
a National Council for Germany. Ho heard from Paris 
that the French Romanists believed that ho was al)out to 
betray the Church to the heretics. No one encouraged 
him except his own circle of immediate friends. Tlio 
men with whom he was to work, Cardinal do G ran voile 
and Dr. Eck, were suspicious of him and of his antecedents. 
Nevertheless his natural and confirmed optimism urged 
him to the task. 

The situation, looked at broadly and from the point 
of view taken by a coLitcm])orury who had mrulo himself 
acquainted with the theology and constitution of the 
mediaeval Church, was not so hopeless as it must seem 
to us with the history of what followed to enlighten 
us. The great mass of mediaeval doctrines lay uncoilifiocL 
They were not codified until the Council of Trent. The 
extreme claims made by the supporters of a pai>al absolut- 
ism — claims which may be briefly expressed by the sentence : 
The Church Universal is condensed in the Homan Church, 
and the Roman Church is represented by the Pope— which 
had been used to crush the Lutheran movement in its 
earliest stages, were of recent origin. Curialism could be 
represented to be almost as much opposed to the mediteval 
theory of the Church as anything that Luther had brought 
forward. There was a real via media, if it could only 
be discovered and defined. The commonplace opinions 
of men who were sincerely attached to the mediaeval 
conception of the Church, with its claims to catholicity, 
with its doctrines, usages, ceremonies and hierarchy, could 
scarcely be better represented than in the declaration 
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said to have been made by Charles v. to his sister Maria 
his governor in the Netherlands : 

“It happened that on the Vigil of St. John the Baptist 
the Emperor held a banquet in the garden. Now, when 
Queen Maria asked him what he thought of doing with the 
people and with the Confession (the Augsburg) that had 
been presented, he made reply : * Dear Sister, when I was 
made chief of the Holy Roman Empire, the great complaint 
reached me that the people who profess this doctrine were 
more wicked than the devil. But the Bishop of Seville gave 
me the advice that I should not think of acting tyrannically, 
but should ascertain whether the doctrine is at variance 
with the articles of the Christian faith (the Apostles' Creed). 
This advice pleased me, and so I find that the people are 
not so devilish as had been represented ; nor is the subject 
of dispute the Twelve Articles, but a matter lying outside 
them, which I have therefore handed over to the scholars. 
If their doctrine had been in conflict with the Twelve Articles 
I should have been disposed to apply the edge of the sword.’ 

The Twelve Articles, as the Apostles’ Creed was 
called, always occupied a peculiar position in the Western 
Church. They were believed to contain the whole of the 
theologia reveUUa, The great Schoolmen of the most 
opposite parties (Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus 
alike) were accustomed to deduce from the Apostles’ 
Creed fourteen propositions, seven on God and seven on 
the Incarnation, and to declare that they contained the 
sum of revealed theology; everything else was natural 
theology on which men might differ without being con- 
sidered to have abandoned the essentials of the Christian 
faith. Charles v. had been taught at first, probably by 
Aleander’s insistent reiterations, that Luther had denied 
some portion of this revealed theology; he had come to 
learn that he had been wrongly informed ; therefore con- 
ference and adjustment were possible. 

Men like Charles v. and Contarini could honestly 
believe that so far as doctrine was concerned a compromise 
might be effected. 

> Kawma, JokmM Agricoia (1881), p. 100. 
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§ 4. T?ie Con/ererue at Regensburg, 

The Diet was opened at Regensburg in February 1541. 
The Emperor explained his position and inteutiuns. He 
declared that the most important duty before them was to 
try to heal the division in religion which was 8C|)iinitiiig 
Germany into two opix)8ing ixirtiea The one duty of tlie 
hour was to endeavour to come to a unanimous decision 
on religious matters, and to bring about this he' pro]>o8od 
to name some peace-loving men who could confer together 
upon the points in debata Count Frederick of the 
Palatinate, brother of the Elector, and Cardinal de Granvelle 
were nominated presidents : three pronounced Protestfints, 
two pronounced Roinanists, and one whose opinions were 
doubtful, were the assessors; Eck, Gropj^er, and Plliig 
were to support the Romanist side, Melanchthon, Bucer, 
and Pistorius were the speakers for the ]VoUu<t«inta 
Perhaps the only name that could be objected to was that 
of Eck ; it was im{X)S8ibIe to think of him as a man of 
peace. The Legate Contarini guided everything. 

During preliminary conferences an understanding was 
come to on some practical questions which served to 
preserve an appearance of unanimity. It was thought 
that marriage might be permitted to the clergy and tlie 
cup to the laity within Germany ; that the Pope might 
be honoured as the Primate of the Church, provided it 
was clearly understood that his position did not give him 
the power of perpetual interference in tlie afrairs of the 
national Churches ; that the hierarchy might be maintained 
if the episcopal jurisdiction were exercised conjointly by 
a vicar appointed by the Bishop and a learned layman 
appointed by the secular authority. 

It was the business of the conference to discuss the 
deeper theological differences which were supposed to 
separate the two partiea So in the opening meetings 
the delegates began to consider those questions which 
gathered round the thought of Justification. 

It was agreed that there was no distinction between 
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the ordinances of grace and those of nature in the 
original condition of man. This declaration involved the 
denial of the distinction between the dona supemcUti/rcdia 
and the dona naturalia made so much of in Scholastic 
Theology, and the basis of a great deal of its Pelagian 
tendencies. It was expressly conceded by the Bomanist 
theologians that man had lost his original freedom of 
will by the Fall — a concession directly at variance with 
the future declaration of the Council of Trent.^ The 
statement agreed upon about the origin of sin was given 
almost in the words of the Augsburg Confession, and 
agrees with them. The doctrine of the tenacity of original 
sin scarcely differs from a statement of Luther’s which 
had been condemned in the Bull JSxurge Domine of Pope 
Leo X.* In the discussions and conclusions about this 
first head of doctrine the conclusions of Protestant theology 
had been amply vindicated. 

There was more difficulty on the matter of Justification. 
Two definitions suggested by the Bomanist theologians 
and by Melanclithon were successively rejected, and one 
brought forward, it is said by Contarini himself, was 
accepted after some discussion. It was couched in 
language which the Lutheran theologians had not been 
accustomed to use. It embodied phrases which Pole, 
Ciontarini, and other liberal Italian Boman Catholics had 
made their own. The Protestants of Germany, however, 
saw nothing in it to contradict their cherished ideas upon 
Justification, and they gladly accepted the definition. The 
statement, repeated more than once, that grace is the free 
gift of God and is not merited by our works, expressed 
their deepest thought, and completely excluded the 

^ The Regenabai^ article said ; Creata libertoB per hominis lapeum eM 
amieaa ; the decree of Trent declared : Si qvis liberum hominis arbitrium 
post Adm pecaUum amissum si esdinctum esas dixsrU, annihema sit 
(Denzingeri Enchiridion Symbolorum ei Definitionum^ etc., 9th ed. p. 192). 

* The Regensburg article says : Etsi poet baptiamum negars remanens 
materials peecatum^ etc., the second heresy of Luther condemned in the Bull 
is : In puero post baptisfnum negars remanens peeeatum^ sSt Jhsulum si 
CArishtm simul eonculears (ibid. p. 176). 
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meritorioiiB character ol eccleeiaetical good worka TTiej 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise that their thoughts 
could be expressed in language suggested by Romanist 
theologians.^ It appears that Eck, while consenting to 
the definition, wished to avoid signing it, but was cumpelled 
by Granvelle to fix his name to the document.* 

The fact that the Romanist and Protestant members of 
the conference could agree upon an article on Justification 
caused great rejoicings among Contarini’s friends in Italy. 
Cardinal Polo was convinced that every obstacle in the 
way of reunion had been removed, and tbe most ex- 
travagant expectations were cherisbed.* Tbe Protestant 
members of the conference were entirely satisfied with the 
results so far as they bad gonn 

The conference then turned to questions aflbeting the 
organisation and worship of the Church. 

Somewhat to their surprise, the Protestants found that 
their opponents were willing to accept their general theory 
of what was meant by the Church and what were its 

* Oslvin, who was present at the conference, sums up thr roHiilts so far in 
a latter to Fare! as follows : DeUfH tiosfrf d* }ieeeato originali non diffimUor 
tranaegerurU : uquvta eat dispulatio dt lihero arbilrio, qua ex Augualini 
atnUfUia compoaita fuit : nihil in ulroqvs nohia deeeaail. Da juatifiealiona 
acriorea fuerunt eontenticnea. Tandem eonaeripta eat fvrmada^ quam 
adhibiiia eertia eorrectionilma utrinqua reaeperunt, Afiraberia, acio^ 
advaraarica tantum eoneeaaiase, quum legeria exemplar, ita ut poalranua 
manu correctum fuil, qw)d liUria ineluawn reperua. RetinwruiU anim 
noatri doctrina vera aummam: ut nihil illia eamprehenaum aU, quod non 
exatat in aeriplia noatria : ado, desiderahia elariorem explieaiionem, eiinaara 
ma tihi oaaentteTUem hahehia, Verum, ai repuUa quihnacum hominibna 
nagolium nobia ait, agnoaeea nvultum eaaa effeetum [Corjtua lUformalarum, 
zzxix. 215). Calvin had been somewhat auapiciona of ConUrini at the 
onteet : Contarenua aina aanguina aubigera noa eupit ; proinda teniat enanaa 
viaa eonfdendi ex aua utilUata negotii dtra arma (ibid, zxxfx. 170). 

* In the dedication of the fourth portion of Melanchthon’e Worka to 
Joachim ii. of Brandenbnrgp the editor Peucer aajs : OranvMua. . . . 
Eedum, aatm daacripla formula testimonium ehirographi addendum asset, 
tergiver a antam at aatute renuantem faoara id aoegit. Eck with his great 
eoaree body^ hie load harsh voice, his hnllying habits, and his insincerity, 
was nnivereally disliked ; iata baatia, gehobelUr Eck, be hsd been nicknamed 
by Pirkheimer of Niimberg. 

* Epiatolarum Jtagiaialdi PoU, 8, it. S. Coadinalia (Brizio, 1744-57), ilL 
25-30. 
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distinguishing characteristics. The Ohristian Society was 
defined without any reference to the Pope as its permanent 
Head on earth. This provoked strong dissents from Home 
when the definition was known there. Differences emerged 
when the power of the Church was discussed, and as there 
was no prospect of agreement it was resolved for the 
meanwhile to omit the article.^ 

The question of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper 
evoked ^fferences which were felt to be almost 
insuperable. It was inevitable. For here the one funda- 
mental divergence between the new Evangelical faith and 
mediieval religion came to practical expression. No- 
thing could reconcile the Evangelical thought of a spiritual 
priesthood of all believers with the belief in a mediating 
priesthood who could give and could withhold God. 
Doctrines might be stated in terms which hid this funda- 
mental diflbronce ; a definition of Justification by Faith 
alone might be conceded to the Protestants; hut any 
thought of a priestly miracle in the Sacrament of the Holy 
Supper had to be repudiated by the one party and clung to 
by the other. 

At first things went smoothly enough ; it was conceded 
that special ways of dispensing the Sacraments were matters 
indifferent, but whenever the question of Transubstantiation 
emerged, things came to a deadlock. It was perhaps 
characteristic of Contarini’s somewhat surface way of deal- 
ing with the whole question at stake between the two 
parties, that he never probed the deeper question. He 
rested his plea for Transubstantiation on the ground that 
an important article of faith which had been assented to 
for so long must not be questioned.* The Protestants held 
a private conference, at which all the theologians present 
were asked to give their opinions in turn. There Calvin 

' Calvin aaji : Ventwm eai tUinde ad ^eeUtiam : in d^niiiona aonf^nuhami 
mniatUim: in poietlaU di$aider€ aasperuaL muMo mode potmni ctm^ 

ciiiari, vimm sat articulum ilium omiUera. 

* ATnn^Mam Zegatum aassnsuntm, al a o m ipinia JUH dsmta 
tmltm in dnbium aMuearsnhur. 


tai §BK mlU 
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the Emperor. But compromise failed at Eatisbon, and 
there was no further hope of its succeeding 

The deceive character of the Regensburg conference 
was seen m Italy almost at once. Its failure involved the 
destruction of the party of Italian Romanists who hoped to 
end the rehgious strife by a compromise. When Contarini 
returned to Italy he found that his influence was gona 
He was rewarded with the Government of Bologna, which 
removed h™ from the centre of things. He died soon 
after (Aug. 24th, 1542), leaving none behind him to fill 

Onr .1 survived him only sixteen months. 

Garaffa had become more and more alienated from his 
^rly friends Sadoleto, Pole, and Morone remained, all of 
them men of intellect, but lacking the qualities which fit 
men to be leaders in trying times. Pole lived to make 
atonement for his liberalism by hounding on the perse- 
cutions m England, and Morone by becoming the champion 
of ultramontamsm at the close of the Council of Trent 
The conception of a Catholic Reformation disappeared; the 
idea of a Counter-Reformation took its plaoa 



CHAPTER IV. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND THE COMPANY OF JESUS.* 

§ 1. At Afanresa. 

The little mountainous provinco of (luipuzcoa, lying at the 
corner of the Bay of Biscay, bordering on Prance, was the 
district of Spain which produced one of the greatest of her 
sons, Ihigu de Recalde de Loyola, the founder of the Society 
of Jesus. The tower which was the family scat still stands, 
rough and windowless as a Scottish border keep, adorned 
with one ornament only, a stone above the doorway, on 
which are carved the arms of the family — two wolves in 
quest of prey. Guipuzcoa had uever been conquered by 
the Moors, and its nobles, poor in their barren highlands, 
boasted that the bluest Gothic blood ran in their veina 
The Recaldes belonged to the very oldest nobility of the 
district, and possessed the highly valued privilege of the 

‘ SOUBOIS : Jimumenta kidorica SocUtatu Jan, nunc jrvmvm tdUa a 
PatrOnu ^ludm SoeitUUu (Madrid, 1894, etc.) ; Cartas de Han Ignacio de 
Layolte, fundador de la Campania dr Jeeiu (Moilrid, 1874, etc.); 0. P 
Haffei, De vita et moribus Ignalii Loyola, gut S"eietatem Jem fundaml 
(Cologne, 1686) ; Eibodeneyre, Vida del P. Ignarut de lAtgoU (Madrid, 
1664) ; Orludino, Hietoria SoeUtalie Jau, pars prima rive IgiuUiue, etc. 
(Borne, 1816) ; Braoneberger, Petri Canirii KtdMola et Aeta (Kreibnrg i. 
B. 1896); Deereta, etc., Soririalie Jen (Avignon, 1827); CondUvrianM 
Seritlatia Jen (Borne, IMS). 

Latu Books : Hnber, Der Jenil-Orden natk mner Vei/ateung und 
Dodrim, Wirkeamkrit und Oeeehiehte cAarocterWri (Berlin, 1873) ; Oothein, 
Ignalime wn Loyola und die Qegnr^ormation (Halle, 1896); Sjmondo, 
Benaiaeamte in Itedy, The CoAMe MeaUion (London, 1888) : Cretinen-Joly, 
Hietoko religinee foUtigyo d UUimtn de la Compagnie de Jdne (Ptrle^ 
1845-48) ; Manriee Msrt^ Jyiuue de Loyola, Jleeai de poytkOogU reUgione 
(Paris). 
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right of personal summons to the coronation of the Ewings 
of Leon. Their younger sons were welcomed Lt Court as 
pages, and then as soldiers; and the young Iftigo was a 
page at the Court of Ferdinand. He was well educated 
for a Spanish noble; could read and write; composed 
ballads ; and could illuminate manuscripts with miniaturea 
Most of his spare time was employed in reading those 
romances of chivalry then very popular. When older he 
became a soldier like his elder brothers. 

In 1521, when twenty-eight years of age (b. 1493), 
he was the youngest officer in command of the garrison of 
Pampeluna, ordered to withstand a combined force of in- 
vading French troops and some revolting Spaniarda The 
enemy appeared before the place in such overwhelming 
numbers that all but the youngest officer wished to 
surrender without a struggle. Ifligo’s eloquence persuaded 
the garrison to attempt a desperate defence. No priest 
was among the soldiers ; the Spaniards, according to their 
custom, confessed each other, and were ready to die at 
their posta A bullet struck the young officer cus he stood 
in the breach encouraging his men. His fall gave the 
victory to the besiegers. 

The conspicuous bravery of Ifligo had won the respect 
of his enemiea They extricated him from the heap of 
dead under which he was buried, and conveyed him to the 
old family castle. There his shattered leg was so badly 
set as to tmfit him for a soldier's career. He had it twice 
broken and twice reset. The prolonged torture was useless ; 
he had to believe that he would never fight on horseback 
again. The dream of taking a man's part in the conquests 
which all Spaniards of that age believed lay before their 
country, had to be abandoned. His body was a useless log. 

But Ifiigo was a noble of the Basque provinces, and 
possessed, in a superlative degree it was to be discovered, 
the characteristics of his race — at once taciturn and 
enthusiastic, wildly imaginative, and sternly practical. He 
has himself recorded that, as soon as he was convinced that 
he could never become a distinguished soldier, he asked 
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himself whether he might not boconie a fiimoiis saint likr 
Dominio or Francis, and that the question arose fnnn no 
spiritual promptings, but simply from the deU'rmiiuition u» 
win fame before his death. As he lay bedridden, thinking 
much and dreaming more, it suddenly occurred to him 
that no one could become a saint uiiIoks ho lived verv newu 
God, and that his life had not been of such a kind, lie at 
once resolved that he would change ; he would feed on 
herbs like a holy hermit ; he would go to Jernsaloni os a 
devout pilgrim. This vow, he tells us, was the earliest 
conscious movement of his soul towards (Sod. II is rewanl 
came soon in' the 8ba])e of his first revelation. The blcsHiHl 
Virgin, with the Child Jesus in her arms, appeared to him 
in a dream. Ho awoke, hustled out of bed, draggeil him- 
self to the small window of his turret-room, and looked 
out. The earth was dark, an obseiire mingling of black 
shadows ; the heavens were a gre;it vault of deeitest blue 
strewn with innumerable stars. The sight was a jiarable 
and an inspiration. How dull earth is/' ho cried, ** how 
glorious heaven I’* He felt that he muHt do something to 
get nearer God. He must be alone in some holy pla('.o to 
think things out with his own soul. His hrother’s servants 
hoisted the maimed body of the once brilliant soldier on 
an ass, one foot in a boot, the wounded leg still swathc^^l 
in bandages and its foot in a large soft slipiier, and Ifiign 
left the old castle determined to live a hermit's life on 
Montserrat, the holy hill of Aragon. 

There in the church of Our I^aily of Montserrat he 
resolved to dedicate himself to her s^^rvice with all the 
ceremonies prescribed in that masterlK^ok of mcdiieval 
chivalry, Amadis of Gaul. He hung liis arms on her 
altar, and throughout the long night, standing or kneeling, 
he kept his watch, conscci-ating his knightly service to the 
Blessed Virgin. At daybreak he donned an anchorite’s 
dress, gave his knightly robes to the first beggar he met, 
and, mounted on his ass, betook hiinsclf the Dominican 
convent of Manresa, no longer Ifiigo liecalde de Loyola, 
but simply Ignatiua 
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At Manresa he practised the strictest asceticism, hoping 
to become in heart and soul fitted for the saint life he 
wished to live. Then began a time of unexpected, sore 
and prolonged spiritual conflict, not unlike what Luther 
experienced in the Erfurt convent. Who was he and 
what had been his past life that he should presumptuously 
think that God would ever accept him and number him 
among His saints? He made unwearied use of all the 
mediseval means of grace; he exhausted the resources of 
the confessional ; he consulted one spiritual guide after 
another without experiencing any relief to the doubts 
which were gnawing at his souL The whole machinery of 
the Church helped him as little as it had Luther : it could 
not give peace of conscience. He has placed on record 
that the only real help he received during this prolonged 
period of mental agony came from an old woman. Con* 
fession, instead of soothing him, rather plunged him into a 
sea of intolerable doubt. To make his penitence thorough, 
to know himself as he really was, he wrote out his 
confession that be might see his sins staring at him from 
the written page. He fasted till his life was in danger ; 
ne prayed seven times and scourged himself thrice daily, 
but found no peace. He tells us that he often shrieked 
aloud to God, crying that He must Himself help him, for 
no creature could bring him comfort. No task would be 
too great for him, he exclaimed, if he could only see Gnd. 
" Show me, O Lord, where I can find Thee ; I will follow 
like a dog, if I can only learn the way of salvation.’* His 
anguish prompted him to suicida More than once, he 
says, he opened his window with the intention of casting 
himself down headlong and ending bis life then and there ; 
but the fear of his sins and their consequences restrained 
him. He had read of a saint who had vowed to fast until 
he had been vouchsafed the Beatific Vision, so he com- 
municated at the altar and fasted for a whole week ; but 
all ended in vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Then, with the sudden certainty of a revelation, he 
resolved to throw himself on the mercy of God, whose long- 
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suffering pity would pardon his sins. This was the criais 
Peace came at last, and his new spiritual life began. He 
thought no longer about his past ; ho no longer nieniionotl 
former sins in his confessions ; the certainty of iMinlou had 
begun a new life within him ; he could sUrt afresh. It is 
impossible to read his statements without being struck witli 
the similarity between the spiritual experience of Ignatius 
and what Luther calls Justification by Faith ; the word.s 
used by the two great religious leaders were ditlerent, bui 
the experience of paidon won by throwing one’s self uixui 
the mercy of God was the same. 

This new spiritual life was, as in Luther’s case, one of 
overflowing gladness. Meditation and introK^>ection, once 
a source of anguish, became the spring of overixiwering joy. 
Ignatius felt that ho was making progress. ** Goil,” he 
says, “dealt with mo as a teacher with a scholar ; 1 ciuinot 
doubt that He had always been with me.” Many 
historical critics from lianke downwards have been struck 
with the likeness of the experience gone through by Luther 
and Ignatiua One great contrast manifested itself at 
onca The humble-minded and quiet German, when the 
new life awoke in him, set himself unostentatiously to do 
the common tasks which daily life brought ; the fiery and 
ambitious Spaniard at once tried to conquer all mysteries, 
to take them by assault as if they were a beleoguei'ed 
fortress. 

He had his visions as before, but they wcie no longer 
temptations of Satan, the source of doubt and torture. He 
believed that he could actually see with bodily eyes divine 
mysteries which the intelligence could not comprehend. 
After lengthened prayer, every faculty concentrated in one 
prolonged gaze, he felt assured that he could ses the 
mystery of Transubstantiation actually taking place. At 
the supreme moment he saw Christ in the form of a white 
ray pass into the consecrated bread and transform it into 
the Divine Victim (Host). He declared that in moods of 
exaltation the most impenetrable mysteries of theology, the 
Incarnation of our Lord, the Holy Trinity, the personality 

34 ** 
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of Satan, were translated into visible symbols which made 
them plainly understood These visions so fascinated him, 
that he began to write them down in simple fashion for 
his own satisfaction and edification. 

In all this the student of the religious life of Spain 
during the sixteenth century will recognise the mystical 
devotion which was then characteristic of the people of the 
Peninsula. The Spanish character, whether we study it in 
the romances of chivalry which the land produced, or in 
the writing of her religious guides, was impregnated by 
enthusiasm. It was passionate, exalted, entirely penetrated 
and possessed by the emotion which for the time dominated 
it In no country were the national and religious senti- 
ment so thoroughly fused and united. The long wars 
with the Moors, and their successful issue in the conquest 
of Grenada, had made religion and patriotism one and the 
same thing. Priests invariably accompanied troops on the 
march, and went into battle with them. St. James of 
Comx>ostella was believed to traverse the country to bring 
continual succour to the soldiers who charged the Moors 
invoking his name. A victory was celebrated by a solemn 
procession in honour of God and of the Virgin, who had 
delivered the enemy into the hands of the faithful This 
intensity of the Spanish character, this temperament dis- 
tinguished by force rather than moderation, easily gave birth 
to superstition and burning devotion, and both furnished 
a fruitful soil for the extravagances of Mysticism, which 
affected every class in society. Statesmen like Ximenes, 
no less than the common people, were influenced by the 
exhortations or predictfons of the BccUcb , — women who had 
devoted themselves to a religious life without formally 
entering into a convent, — and changed their policy in conse- 
quenca It was universally believed that such devotees, 
men and women, could be illuminated divinely, and could 
attain to a state of familiar intercourse with God, if not to 
an actual union with Him, by giving themselves to prayer, 
by abstinence from all worldly thoughts and actions, and 
by practising the most rigid asceticism. It was held that 
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those who hod attained to this state of mystical union 
reived in dreams, trances, and ecstasies, visions of the 
divine mystoriea 

The heads of the Spanish Inquisition viewed this 
Mysticism, so characteristic of the Peninsula, with grave 
anxiety. The thought that ardent believers could by any 
personal process attain direct intercourse, even union with 
God, apart from the ordinary machinery of the Church, cut 
at the roots of the mediaeval penitential system, which 
always presupposed that a priestly mediation was i-equired. 
If God can be met in the silence of the believer's soul, 
where is the need for the priest, who, according to 
mediaeval ideas, must always stand between the penitent 
and God, and by his action take the hand of faith and lay 
it in the hand of the divine omnipotence 7 Other dangers 
appeared. The Alystic professed to dniw his knowledge 
of divine things directly from the same source as the 
Church, and his revelations had the saiiio authority. It is 
true that most of the Spanish Mystics, like St. Teresa, had 
humility enough to place themselves under ecclesiastical 
direction, but this was not the case with all. Some 
prophets and prophetesses declared themselves to be 
independent, and these Uluminati, os they were called, 
spread disaffection and heresy. Hence the attitude of the 
Inquisition towards Mystics of all kinds was one of 
suspicious watchfulncsa St. Teresa, St. Juan de la Cruz, 
Ignatius himself, were all objects of distrust, and did not 
win ecclesiastical approbation until after long series of 
tribulations. 

It is necessary to insist on the fact that Ignatius had 
a deeply rooted connection with the Spanish Mystica 
His visions, his methods, the SpiriituU Exercises themselves, 
cannot be understood apart from their intimate relations 
to that Mysticism which was characteristic of the religion 
of his land and of his age. 

Ignatius was no ordinary Mystic, however. What 
seemed the whole or the end to Teresa or Osuna was to 
him only a part, or the means to something better. While 
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he received and rejoiced in the visionB vouchsafed to him. 
he practised the keenest introspection. He observed and 
analysed the moods and states of mind in which the visions 
came most readily or the reverse, and made a note of them 
alL He noted the postures and gestures of the body which 
helped or hindered the reception of visions or profitable 
meditation on what had been revealed. He saw that he 
could reproduce or at least facilitate the return of his 
visions by training and mastering his mind and body, and 
by subjecting them to a spiritual drill which might be 
compared with the exercises used to train a soldier in 
the art of war. Out of these visions, introspections, 
comparisons, experiments experienced in solitude at 
Manresa, came by long process of gradual growth and 
elaboration the famous Spiritual Exercises^ which may be 
called the soul of the Counter-Beformation. as Luther's 
book on Tht Liberty of the Christian Man contains the 
essence of Protestantism. 

Ignatius spent nearly a year at Manresa. He had 
accomplished his object — to find himself at peace with 
God. It remained to fulfil his vow of pilgrimage. He 
laid aside his hermit’s garb, and with it his ascetic 
practices ; but he believed it to be his duty to renounce 
all property and live absolutely poor. He left all the 
money he possessed upon a bench and walked to Barce- 
lona. supporting himself by begging. There he was given 
a passage to Venice, and thence he sailed for the Holy 
Land. His enthusiasm, and above all his project for 
beginning a mission among the Turks, alarmed the chief of 
the Franciscans in Jerusalem, who insisted on shipping 
him back to Italy. He reached Barcelona determined 
to pursue such studies as would enable him to know 
theology. He had never learned Latin, the gateway to all 
theological learning, and the man of thirty entered school, 
and seated himself on the bench with boys. Thence he went 
to Alcala and to Salamanca, and attended classes in these • 
towns. Before he had quitted Manresa he had begun to 
•peak to others about his visions, and to persuade them to 
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submit themselves to the spiritual drill of his ExerciM, 
Some ladies in Barcelona hod become his devoletl disci plea 
At Alcala and Salamanca he had tried to make converts 
to his system. The ecclesiastical authorities of llie districts, 
fearing that this was a new kind of dangerous Mysticism, 
seized him, and he was twice incarcerated in the cpisco|»al 
Inquisition. It would probably have fared ill with him 
had it not been for the intercession of some of the 
distinguished ladies who had been his disciples. ' llis 
imprisonment in both cases was short, but he was for- 
bidden to discriminate between mortal and venial sins (a 
thing essential if he acted as a spiritual director) until 
he had studied theology for four years. 

§ 2. Tffnatuis at PariM. 

With prompt military obedience Ignatius decided to 
study at Faria He reached the city in the bc.^ginning of 
1628, driving an ass laden with his books and dollies. He 
went naturally to the College Montaigu, which under its 
Principal, Noel Beda, was the most orthodox in Paris ; but 
with his well known determination to see and judge 
everything for himself, he soon aftcrward.s obtained 
leave to reside in the College Ste. Iktrbo, one of the 
most liberal, in which George Buchanan was then a 
Begent.^ 


* “ Tha resfdeDO0 of Ignatius Loyols In ths Collcgs of Ste. Barbe is 
connected with sn incident which is et once illuatrstiTe of his own spirit 
end of the manners of the time. He had come to Paris for the purpose of 
study ; but he could not resist the temptation to make oonrerts to hfa 
great mission. Among these converts was a Spaniard named Amador, a 
promising student in philosophy in Ste. Barbe. This Amador, Loyola had 
transformed from a diligent student into a visionary aa wild as himself, 
to the intense indignation of the University, and especially of his own 
countrymen. About the same time Loyola craved permission to attend Ste. 
Barbe as a student of philosophy. He was admitted on the express oonditioo 
that he should make no attempt on the ooDscieooce of his fellows. Loyola 
kept his word as far as Amador was concerned, hot he could not resist 
temptation to communicate his visions to others. The Regent thrice 
warned him of what would be the result, and at length made his complaint 
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Hia sojourn in Paris could not fail to make a deep 
impression on the middle-aged Spaniard, consumed with 
zeal to maintain in its minutest details the old religion, 
and to destroy heresy and disobedienca Two passions 
possessed him, both eminently Spanish. He could say 
with St. Teresa that he suffered so much to see the 
Lutherans, whose baptism had rendered them members of 
the Church, lose themselves unhappily, that had he several 
lives he would willingly give them to deliver only one of 
them from the horrible torments which awaited them ; 
but he also believed that it was for God a point of honour 
to avenge Himself on those who despised His word, and 
that it belonged to all the faithful to be instruments of the 
vengeance of the Almighty. 

His keen practical nature grasped the religious situa- 
tion in Paris (City and University), and suggested his 
lifework. He saw the strength of the Homan Catholic 
democracy face to face with the Heformation, and to 
what power it might grow if it were only organised and 
subjected to a more than military disciplina Ignatius 
was in Paris during the years when partisan feelings 
ran riot. 

Francis l. was by taste and training a man of the 
Renaissanca It pleased him to be called and to imagine 
himself 'to be the patron of men of letters. He was as 
devoted as his selfish, sensual nature permitted him to be, 
to his sister Marguerite d*AngoulSme, and for her sake 

to the Principel (Jacques de Gouv4a). Oonvda was ftirioas, and ga^e 
orders that next day Loyola should be subjected to the most disgraoeftil 
punishment the College could inflict. This running of the gauntlet, known 
as la aalle, was administered in the following manner. After dinner, when 
all the scholars were present, the masters, each with his ferule in hia hand, 
ranged theniselves in a double row. The delinquent, stripped to the waist, 
was then made to pass between them, receiFing a blow across the shonlders 
Arom each. This was the ignominious punishment to which Loyola, 
then in his fortieth year, as a member of the College, was bound to submit. 
The tidings of what was in store for him reached his ears, and in a private 
interview be contrived to turn away Gouv4a's wrath. . . . This was in 1629, 
the year of Rnrhanan*s entrance into Ste. Barbe** (P.^ume Brown, Oeor§i 
Buchnnnn, amd Edinburgh. 1890 , pp. ea/.). 
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countenanced such Beformers as Lef^vre and the “ group c^f 
Meaux." He had a grudge against the Sorbtinue and the 
ParUmeTU of Paris for their attempts to baffle the Concordat 
of 1616; while he recognised the power which these 
two formidable associations possessed. He was an anti- 
Sorbonnist, who feared the Sorbonne (the great theological 
faculty of the University of Paris), and could not help 
displaying his dread. Ho had long dreamed of insti- 
tuting a Colligt de France^ a free association of learned 
teachers, men who could introduce the New Ijoaming and 
form a counterpoise to the Sorbonne which dominated the 
University. The project took many forms, and never 
came to full fruition until long after the days of Francis ; 
but the beginnings were suffleient to encourage reformers 
and to irritate to fury the supporters of the Sorbonne. 
The theological faculty of the University was then riil»l 
by Noel Beda, a man of no great intellectual capacity, 
who hated everytliing which seemed to menace nioditevalisin. 
Beda, by his dogged courage, by his unflinching determina- 
tion, by his intense conviction that he was in the right, 
was able to wage a pitiless warfare against the New 
Learning and every appearance of religious reform. He 
was able to thwart the King repeatedly, and more than 
once to attack him through Marguerite, his sister. His 
whole attitude and activity made him a forerunner of the 
Romanist League of two generations later, and, like 
the Leaguers, he based his power on organising tlie 
Romanist fanaticism lying in the populace of Paris and 
among the students of the Sorbonne. All this Loyola 
saw under his eyes during his stay in Paris. He heard 
the students of the Sorbonne singing their ferocious 
song : 


^ Priona toQS le Roi de gloire 
Qii’il confonde cea chiena mauldicts, 

Afin qu’il n’en aoit plus uii*nioire. 

Non plua que de vielz oa pourria. 

Au feu, au feu ! c*eat leur rep^re 
Faia-en justice 1 Dieu Ts permya” ; 
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and the defiant wswer : 

" La Sorbonne, la bigotte, 

La Sorbonne se tairat 
Son grand hoate, VAristote, 

De la bande s’ostera ! 

Et son escot, quoi qu’il coste^ 

Jamais ne la sotilera ! 

La Sorbonne, la bigotte^ 

La Sorbonne se taira I 

La saiiicte Elscriture toute 
Purement se preschera, 

Et toute doctrine aotte 
Des hoiiimea on oubllra t 

La Sorbonne, la bigotte, 

La Sorbonne se taira I ” ^ 

Amidst this seething crowd of warring students and 
teachers, Ignatius went, silent, watchful, observing every- 
thing. He cared little for theological speculation, being a 
true and typical Spaniard. The doctrines of the mediaeval 
theology were simply military commands to his disciplined 
mind ; things to be submitted to whether understood or 
not. Heresy was mutiny in the ranka He had a 
marvellous natural capacity for penetrating the souls of 
others, and had cultivated and strengthened it by his 
habits of daily introspection and of writing down whatever, 
good or bad, passed through his own souL It is told of 
him that in company he talked little, but quietly noted 
what others said, and that he had infinite genius for 
observing and storing details.* He sought to learn the 
conditions of life and thought outside Paris and France, 
and made journeys to the Low Countries and to England, 
saying little, thinking much, observing more. All the 
time he was winning the confidence of fellow-students, and 

^ Bulletin de la SoeWi de VHiMmre de Proieetantisme F^npaie, zii 139. 

* One of Loyola's earliest biographers, Ribadeiieyra, dwells on the eager- 
ness with which Ignatius welcomed the slightest details of the life of his 
disciples in the Indies, and how he one day said : *' I would assuredly like 
to know, if it were possible, how many fleas bit them eaoh night." 
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taking infinite {wins to do so — weighing and testing their 
character and gifts. He played billiards with some, paid 
the college expenses of others, and was slowly, patiently 
making his selection of the young men whom he thought 
fit to be the confidants of his plans for the regeneration of 
Christendom, and to be associates with him in the discipline 
which the Exercises gave to his own soul* 

He finally chose a little band of nine disciples — Peter 
Faber, Diego Lainez, Francis Xavier, Alonzo S^lmerun, 
Nicholas Boabdilla, Simon liodrigiiez, Paul Broct, Claude 
Jay, and Jean Codura Codure died early. Faber, the 
first selected, was a Savoyard, the son of a poor peasant, 
with the unbending will and fervent spiritual imagina- 
tion of a highlander. No one of the band was more 
devoted to his leader. Francis Xavier belonged, like 
Loyola himself, to an ancient Basque family ; none was 
harder to win than this proud young Spaniard. Ijainoz 
and Salmeron were Castilians, who hod been fellow- 
students with Ignatius at Alcala. Lainez had always 
been a prodigy of learning, " a young man with the brain 
of an ancient sage." He, too, had been hard to win, for 
his was not a nature to kindle easily ; but once subdued 
he was the most important member of the band. Salmeron, 
his early companion, was as impetuous and fiery as Lainez 
was cool and logical He was the oloc^uent preacher of 
the company. Boabdilla, also a Spaniard, was a man of 
restless energy, who needed the strictest discipline to make 
him keep touch with his brothers. Rodriguez, a Portuguese, 
and Jay, from Geneva, were young men of insinuating 
manners, and were the destined diplomatists of the little 
company. Broet, a phlegmatic Netherlander among these 
fiery southerners, endeared himself to all of them by his 
sweet purity of soul. 

Such were the men whom Ignatius gathered together 
on the Feast of the Ascension of Mary in 1534 in the 

* Loyola bad long abandoned the vow of poverty ; hie faithful dfadplei^ 
the circle of Barcelona ladies, sent him enppliee of money, and he received 
tnms imm Spanieh merchante in France and the Low Countriea. 
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Church of St. Mary of Montmartre, then outside the walls 
of Paris. There they vowed that if no insuperable 
difficulty prevented, they would go together to Palestine 
to work for the good of mankind. If this became im- 
possible, they would ask the Pope to absolve them from 
their vow and betake themselves to whatever work for the 
good of souls His Holiness directed them to do. No Order 
was founded ; no vows of poverty and obedience were taken ; 
the young men were a band of students who looked on 
each other as brothers, and who promised to leave family 
and friends, and, without superfluous money,*’ work together 
for a regeneration of the Church. Faber, already in priest’s 
orders, celebrated Mass ; the company dined together at 
St. Denys. Such was the quiet beginning of what grew 
to be the Society of Jesua 

The companions parted for a season to meet again at 
Venica 


§ 3. Tht Spiritual Exereise$. 

All the nine associates had submitted themselves to 
the spiritual guidance of Ignatius, and had all been sub- 
jected to the training contained in the Exerdtia Spiritualia. 
It is probable that this manual of military drill for the 
soul had not been perfected at the date of the meeting at 
Montmartre (1534), for we know that Loyola worked at 
it from 1522 on to 1548, when it was approved by Pope 
Paul ni. ; but it may be well at this stage to give some 
account of this marvellous book, which was destined to 
have such important results for the Counter-Beformation.^ 
The thought that the spiritual senses and faculties 
might be strengthened and stimulated by the continuous 
repetition of a prescribed course of prayer and meditation, 

^ The JSjeereitia SpirUualia S, F. IgnaUi Loyctm^ FumdaioriM Ordini§ 
SocUtaHs Jesu, aud their indiapeziBable companion the Direetarviiim in 
EaBtrciiia SpiriiwUia B, P, JV. IgnaHi, are to be fonnd in toL If. of the 
ImU. Soe, JSssu. The editinne used here are, of the Ewrciaca that of 
Antwerp, 1676, and of the Diroeferp, that of Boine, ISIS. 
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was not a new one. The German Mystics of the fourteenth 
century, to name no others, had put their converts thruii^h 
such a discipline, and the practice was not unusual anumg 
the Dominicans. It is most likely that a book of this kind, 
the Exerdtalorw JUla vida spirital of Garcia de Cisneros, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Montserrat ( 1500 ), had been 
studied by Ignatius while he was at Mnnresa. Ilut this 
detracts nothing from the striking and unicpio originality 
of the Exercitia Spiritualia ; they stand alone in plan, 
contents, and intended result.' They were the outcome of 
Loyola’s protracted spiritual struggles, and of his cool intro- 
spection of his own soul during these months of doubt and 
anguish. Their evident intention is to guide the Hf>ul 
through the long series of experiences which Tx>yola hod 
endured unaided, and to lead it to the peace which he had 
found. 

It is universally admitted that Ignatius had always 
before him the conception of military drill, lie wished to 
discipline the soul as the drill-sergeant moulds the body. 
The Exercises are not closet-rules for solitary believers 
seeking to rise to communion with God by a ladder of 
meditation. A guide was indispensable, the Master of the 
Exercises^ who had himself conc^uered all the intricacies of 
the method, and who, besides, must have as intimate a 
knowledge as it was possible to acfjuire of the details of 
the spiritual strength and weakness of his pupiL It was 
the easier to have this knowledge, as the discii^le must be 


* A oarehil stady of the of the Directory ^ of rx^yoU'eooireepoiid- 

enoe, and of hie eayinge recorded by early and contemporary hiographere, 
hu convinced me that the book was mainly conetnicteii ont of the abundant 
notes which Loyola took of his own inward experiences at Manresa, and 
that the only book he need in compiling it was the De imitaiiems ChriM 
of Thomas k Kempis — a book which Ignatius believed to have lioen written 
by Gerson. We know otherwise how highly Ignatius prized the De Imita- 
Hone. When he visited the Abbey of Monte Casino he took with him sn 
many copies as there were monks in the monastery ; it was the one volume 
which he kept on the small taiile at his bedside ; and it was the only book 
which the neophyte was permitted to read during the first week of the 
Kbeorcioee : “ si tamen instructori videbitur, posset in prima hebdomada l^gm 
libmm Gersonis de Imitations Cbiisti (DireeUiry, iii. 2). 
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more than half won before he is invited to pass through 
the drill He must have submitted to one of the fathers 
in confession ; he must be made to understand the absolute 
necessity of abandoning himself to the exercises with his 
whole heart and soul ; he must promise absolute submission 
to the orders of the director; he must by frequent con- 
fession reveal the recesses of his soul, and describe the 
most trivial thoughts which flit through it ; above all, he 
must enter on his prolonged task in a state of the liveliest 
expectation of the benefits to be derived from his faithful 
performance of the prescribed exercises.^ A large, though 
strictly limited, discretion is permitted to the Matter of the 
Easereiaes in the details of the training he insists upon. 

The course of drill extends over four weeks* (twenty- 
flve days). It includes prolonged and detailed meditations 
on four great subjects : — sin and conscience ; the earthly 
Kingdom of Christ ; the Passion of Jesus ; and the Love 
of God with the Glory of the Bisen Lord.' During all 
this time the pupil must live in absolute solitude. Neither 
sight nor sound from the world of life and action must be 
allowed to enter and disturb him. He is exhorted to purge 
his mind of every thought but the meditation on which he 
is engaged ; to exert all his strength to make his intro- 
spection vivid and his converse with the Deity unimpeded. 

' Ct Directoryp L iL r. 

* It is explain^ that by ** week ” is meant not a space of time, ssTen 
days, but a distinct subject of meditation. The drill may be finished within 
seven or eight days ; it may have to be prolonged beyond the twenty-five. 
The first meditation is the basis of all, and it may have to be repeated over 
and over again nntil the soul is sufficiently bruised {Directory, zi. 1). 

* Prime continet considerationem pecoatorum, ut eomm fenditatem 
oognoaoamus, vereque detestemur cum dolore, et satisfactione convenientL 
Secunda proponit vitam Christi ad ezeitandom in nobis desiderium ac 
studium earn imitandi. Quam imitationem nt melius perficiamns, pro- 
ponitur etiam modus eligendi vel vita statum, qui sit mazime ez volnntate 
Dei ; vel si jam eligi non possit, dantur qusedam monita ad eum in qno 
quisque sit, reformandum. Tertia continet Passionem Christi, qua miseratio, 
dolor, oonftisio generatur, et illud imitationis desiderium una cum Dei amors 
vehementius inflammatnr. Quarts demum eat de Resurreotione Christi, 
qjusque glorioois apparitionibna, et de benefioUs, et similibas, qpm pertinent 
■d Dei amorem In nobis ezoitaiidnm " {Directory » mL 2)* 
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True meditation, according to Ignatius, ought to include 
four things — a preparatory prayer ; prmlndia^ or the ways 
of attuning the mind and sense in luiier to bring metliocli- 
cally and vividly some past historical scene or embodiment 
of doctrine before the soul of the pupil ; puncta, or definite 
heads of each meditation on which the thoughts are to bo 
concentrated, and on which memory, intellect, and will are 
to be individually exercised ; colloquia^ or ecstatic converse 
with Gud, without which no meditation is supposed to be 
complete, and in which the pupil, having placed the 
crucifix before him, talks to God and hears His voice 
answering him. 

When the soul’s progress on the long spiritual journey 
in which it is led during these meditations is studied, one 
can scarcely fail to note the crass materialism which en- 
velops it at every stop. The pupil is rcquii*ed to $ee \n 
the mirror of his imagination the boundless ilames of hell, 
and souls encased in burning binlies ; to hear the shrieks, 
bowlings, and blasphemies ; to smell the sulphur and intoler- 
able stench ; to taete the saltness of the tears, and to feel 
the scorching touch of the flames.^ When tlie scene in 
the Garden of Gethsemane is the subject of meditation, he 
must have in the camera cbscura of his imagination a 
garden, large or small, see its enclosing walls, g»izo and 
gaze till he discerns where Christ is, where the A[K>etIc8 
sleep, perceive the drops of sweat, touch the clothes of our 
Lord* When he thinks of the Nativity, he must conjure 
up the figures of Joseph, Mary, the Child, and a maid- 
aervarU^ hear their homely family talk, see them going 

^ ‘^Punctum primiim ast, specUra per imaginationam tmU iofaronim 
inoandia, at anxmaa igxieis qaibuHdam corporibiis, velut argnstulia incloaaa. 
Secandom, andira imagioario, plaoctua, ejulatua, ▼ociferationaa, atqna 
blaaphemiaa in ChriAtam at Sanctoa ejua illino erumpentaa. Tartium, 
ixnaginario etiara olfactn famum, aalphur, at aentiDK ctuoadam aan fneia 
atque putredinia graveolentiam peraentira. Quartum, guatara aimilitar rat 
amariaaimaa, nt lachrymaa, ranooram, conaciantwqua ▼ennein. Quintain, 
tangera quodammodo ignes illoa, quorum tactu anime ipac araburuntur’* 
{ExercUia Spiritualia^ QtLifUwm ExercUinm (pp. 105, 100 in Antwarp adlUon 
of 1676)). 

* Jbareifici, TmHia Ht b d am adt t, iL CmUempUUia (p. 107). 
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about their ordinary work.^ The same crass materialism 
envelops the meditations about dootrinal mysteriea 
Thinking upon the Incarnation is almost childishly limited 
to picturing the Three Persons of the Trinity contemplating 
the broad surface of the earth and men hurrying to de- 
struction, then resolving that the Second is to descend to 
save ; and to the interview between the angel Gabriel and 
the Virgin.* 

A second characteristic of this scheme of meditation 
is the extremely limited extent of its sphere. The atten- 
tion is confined to a few scenes in the life of our Jjord and 
of the Virgin. No Ie.s.sons from the Old Testament are 
admitted. All tlicological speculation is strictly excluded. 
What is aimed at is to produce an intense and concentrated 
inipreHsioii which can never bo effaced while life lasts. 
The soul is alternately tom by terror and soothed by the 
vision of heavenly delights. ^‘The designed ellect was to 
pi-oduce a vivid and varied hypnotic dream of twenty-five 
days, from the iniluence of which a man should never 
wholly free himself.”® 

The outshinding feature, however, of the Exernses and 
of the Directory is the minute knowledge they display of 
the boilily conditions and accomjvin intents of states of 
spiritual c<3stasy, and the continuous, not to say unscrupu- 
lous, use they make of physical means to create spiritual 
alMindoii. They master the soul by manipulating the body. 
Not that self-examination, honest and careful recognition of 
sins and weaknesses in presence of temptation, have no 
place in the prolonged course of disciplina Thia ia 
inculcated with instructions which serve to make it 
detailed, intense, almost scientific. The pupil is ordered to 
examine himself twice a day, in the afternoon and in the 
evening, and to make clear to himself every sin and failure 
that baa marked his day’s life. He is taugbt to enter them 
all, day by day, in a register, which will show him and bia 

' Aereiiia, Tertia HebtUfmada, ii. CantempIaHo, pp. 106 , 126 . 

• Jhiil p. 121. 

® J. A. roouda Eamumna in Italy, Tha CkOMic Baadum^ L S 80 . 
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confessor his moral condition with arithuietical accnracy 
During his own period of spiritual struggle and depression 
at Manresa, Ignatius, in spite of the iiic'iit 4 il anguish which 
tore his soul, had been noting the bfslily api'uiii|iaiiinients 
of his spiritual states ; and he piirsutid tiie same course of 
introspection when rejoicing in the Inter visiijiiH of Ood and 
of His grace. The Exerciau and the Dirrelory are full of 
minute directions about the pIiysicMil conditions which 
Ignatius had found by experience to bo thn most sditable 
for the different subjects of meditation. Tlie old Buddhist 
devotee was instructed to set himself in a R]>iritiial trance 
by the simple hypnotic process of gu/.ing at his own navel ; 
the Ignatian directions are much m<ire c;oin)ilcx. Tlie 
glare of day, the uncerUinly of twilight, the daikncss of 
night are all pressed into service; somu hiihjccts ate to be 
pondered standing upright motionless, otheus while walking 
to and fro in the cell, when scaled, when kneeling, when 
stretched prone on the floor ; some ought to he meditated 
upon while the body is weak with fasting, others RM>n after 
meals ; special hours, the morning, the evening, the middle 
of the night, are noted as the most profital^lc times for 
different meditations, and these vary with the age and sox 
of the disciple. Ignatius rccfigniscs the infinite variety 
that there is in man, and says expressly that general rules 
will not fit every cosa The MaMer of ExrrcisM is thcrofore 
enjoined to study the various i<liosyncnisifw of his {sttients, 
and vary his discipline to suit their mental and physiml 
conditions. 

It is due chiefly to this use 0/ the conditions 0/ the 
body acting upon the mind that Ignatius was able to 
promise to his followers that the ecstasies which had Vieen 
hitherto the peculiar privilege 0/ a few favonrcrl saints 
should become theirs. The Reformation had ina<le the 
world democratic ; and the Counter-Iteformation invited the 
mob to share the nptures and the visions of a St, Catherine 
sr a St. Teresa. 

The combination of a clear recognition of the fact tliat 
physical condition may account for much in so-called 
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spiritual moods with the use made of it to create or 
stimulate these moods, canuot fail to suggest questiona It 
is easy to understand the Mystic, who, ignorant of the 
mysterious ways in which the soul is acted upon by the 
body, may rejoice in ecstasies and trances which have been 
stimulated by sleepless nights and a prolonged course of 
fasting. It is not difficult to understand the man who, 
when he has been taught, casts aside with disdain all this 
juggling with the soul through the body. But it is hard 
to see how anyone who perceived with fatal clearness the 
working of the machinery should ever come to think that 
real piety could be created in such mechanical ways. To 
believe with some tliat the object Ignatius had was simply 
to enslave mankind, to conquer their souls as a great 
military leader might master their lives, is both impossible 
and intolerable. No one can read the correspondence of 
Loyola without seeing that the man was a devout and 
earnest-minded Christian, and that ho longed to bring 
about a real moral reformation among his con tern porariea 
Perhaps the key to the difficulty is given when it is 
remembered that Ignatius never thought that the raptures 
and the terrors his courae of exercises produced were an 
end in themselves, as did the earlier Mystics. They were 
only a means to what followed. Ignatius believed with 
heart and soul that the essence of all true religion was the 
blindest submission to what he called the ** true Spouse 
of Christ and our Holy Mother, which is the orthodox, 
catholic, and hierarchical Church.’' We have heard him 
during his time of anguish at Manresa exclaim, ** Show me, 
O Lord, where I can find Thee ; I will follow like a dog, 
if I only learn the way of salvation ! ” He fulfilled his 
vow to the letter. He never entered into the meaning of 
our Lord's saying, " Henceforth I call you not servants . . . 
but friends ” ; he had no understanding of what St. Paul 
calls •• reasonable service ” (Xoyiic^ Xarpeia), The only 
obedience he knew was unreasoning submission, the 
obedience of a dog. His most imperative duty, he believed, 
lay in the resignation of his intelligence and will to 
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eocleeiastical gnidanoe in blind obedience to the Cluirch. 
It is sometimes forgotten how far Ignatius carritHl thiH. It 
is not that he lays upon all Christians the duty of uphold- 
ing every portion of the medineval creed, of incdiieval 
customs, institutions, and superstitions ; or that the 
philosophy of St. Thomas of B«inavcntura, of the Master 
of the Sentences, and of other recent theologians,'* is to be 
held as authoritative as that of Holy Writ;^ but "if the 
Church pronounces a thing which seems to us white to' be 
black, we must immediately say that it is black." * This 
was for him the end of all perfection ; and he found 
no better instrument to produce it than the prolonged 
hypnotic trance which the Exercises caused. 

S 4. Ignatius in Italy. 

In the beginning of 1537 the ten associates found 
themselves together at Venice. A war lx?tween that 
Republic and the Turks made it diflicult for them to think 
of embarking for Palestine ; and they remained, finding 
solace in intercourse with men who were longing for a 
moral regeneration of the Church. Contarini did much for 
them ; Yittoria Colonna had the greatest syiniialhy with 
their projects; Carafla only looked at them coldly. The 
mind of Ignatius was then full of schemes for improving the 
moral tone of society and of the Church — daily prayer in 
the village churches, games of chance forbirldcn by law ; 
priests' concubines forbidden to dress as honest women did, 
etc. ; — all of which things Contarini and Yittoria bad at 
heart. 

After a brief stay in Venice, Ignatius, Lainez, and 
Faber travelled to Rome, and were joined there by the 
others in Easter week (1538). No Pontiff was so 

* These end other dechmtioos of e like kind ere to be fonnd in the lest 

ehepter of the Akereifia entitled 1Ua%Uat aliquot aorvandm ut 

sum ertkodoxa Eeeieoia vm oenluimuo, 

* IbuL '* Si quid, quod ocniis noetrie epperet elbam, nigruin Ule (eeolesie 
oethoUoe) esee defiidorit, debemas itidem, quod ni^ram sit, pronnntiero " 
(JBfpnla, 18, p. 967). 
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accessible as Paul lu., and the three had an audience, in 
which they explained their missionary projects. But this 
journey through Italy had evidently given Ignatius and his 
companions new ideas. The pilgrimage to Palestine 
was definitely abandoned, the money which had been 
collected for the voyage was returned to the donors, and 
the associates took possession of a deserted convent near 
Vicenza to talk over their future. This conference may 
be called the second stage in the formation of the Order. 
They all agreed to adopt a few simple rules of life — they 
were to support themselves by begging ; they were to go 
two by two, and one was always to act as the servant for 
the time being of the other ; they were to lodge in public 
hospitals in order to be ready to care for the sick ; and 
they pledged themselves that their chief work would be to 
preach to those who did not go to church, and to teach the 
young. 

The Italian towns speedily saw in their midst a new 
kind of preachers, who had caught the habits of the well- 
known popular impromsatori. They stood on the kerb-stones 
at the comers of streets; they waved their hats; they 
called aloud to the passei*s-by. When a small crowd was 
gathered they began their sermons. They did not preach 
theology. They spoke of the simple commands of God set 
forth in the Ten Commandments, and insisted that all sins 
were followed by punishment here or hereafter. They set 
forth the prescnptions of the Church. They described the 
pains of hell and the joys of heaven. The crowds who 
gathei*ed could only partially understand the quaint mixture 
of Italian and Spanish which they heard. But throughout 
the Middle Ages the Italian populace had always been 
easily affected by impassioned religious appeals, and the 
companions created something like a revival among the 
masses of the towns. 

It was this experience which made Ignatius decide upon 
founding a Company of Jeous, It was the age of military 
companies in Italy, and the mind of Ignatius always 
responded to anything which suggested a soldiei^s lifOi 
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Other Ordars might take tiie names of their founders ; he 
resolved that his personality should be absorbed in that 
of his Crucified Lord. The thought of a new Order 
commended itself to his nine companions. They left their 
preaching, journeyed by various paths to Rome, each of 
them meditating on the Constitution which was to be drafted 
and presented to the Pope. 

^e associates speedily settled the outlines of their 
Constitution. Cardinal Contariui, ever the friend of lioyola, 
formally introduced them to the Pope. In audience, 
Ignatius explained his projects, presented the draft Con- 
stitution of the proposed new Order, showed bow it was to 
be a militia vowed to perpetual warfare against all the 
enemies of the Papacy, and that one of the vows to be 
taken was : ** That the members will consecrate their 
lives to the continual service of Christ and of the 
Popes, will fight under the banner of the Cross, and 
will serve the Lord and the Roman I’ontifT as Cod’s 
Vicar upon earth, in such wise that they shall be bound 
to execute immediately and without hesitation or excuse 
all that the reigning Pontiff or his successors may enjoin 
upon them for the profit of souls or for the propagation 
of the faith, and shall do so in all provinces wbithersciover 
he may send them, among Turks or any other infidels, to 
the farthest Ind, as well as in the region of heretics, 
schismatics, or unbelievers of any kind.” Paul III. was 
impressed with the support that the projwsed Order 
would bring to the Papacy in its time of stresa He is 
reported to have said that he recognised the Spirit of 
God in the proposals laid before him, and he know that 
the associates were popular all over Italy and among the 
people of Rome. But all such schemes had to be referred 
to a commission of three Cardinals to report before formal 
sanction could be given. 

Then Loyola's troubles began. 'The astute politicians 
who guided the counsels of the Vatican were suspicious 
of the movement. They had no great liking for Spanish 
Mysticism organised as a fighting force ; they disliked the 
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enormous powers to be plaoed in the hands of the General 
of the ‘^Clompany”; they believed that the Church had 
suffered from the multiplication of Orders ; eight months 
elapsed before all these difficulties were got rid of. 
Ignatius has placed on record that they were the hardest 
months in his Ufa 

During their prolonged audience Paul m. had recognised 
the splendid erudition of Lainez and Faber. He engaged 
them, and somewhat later Salmeron, as teachers of 
theology in the Boman University, where they won 
golden opiniona Ignatius meanwhile busied himself in 
perfecting his Exercises^ in explaining them to influential 
persons, and in inducing many to try their effect upon 
their own soula Contarini begged for and received a 
MS. copy. Dr. Ortiz, the Ambassador of Charles v. at Rome, 
submitted himself to the discipline, and became an enthusi- 
astic supporter. It was then,*' says Ignatius, “ that I 
first won the favour and respect of learned and influential 
men." But the opposition was strong. The old accusa- 
tions of heresy were revived. Ignatius demanded and 
was admitted to a private audience of the Pope. He has 
described the interview in one of his letters.^ He spoke 
with His Holiness for more than an hour in his private 
room ; he explained the views and intentions of himself 
and of his companions ; he told how he had been accused 
of heresy several times in S^iain and at Paris, how he 
had even been imprisoned at Alcala and Salamanca, and 
that in each case careful inquiry had established his 
innocence ; he said he knew that men who wished to 
preach incurred a great responsibility before God and 
man, and that they must be free from every taint of 
erroneous doctrine ; and he besought the Pope to examine 
and teat him thoroughly.* On Sept 27th, 1540, the Bull 

> Cbyfot db Sbn Ignacio db Loigota^ fn,ndador do la CfcmpaUla do Joomo 
(Madrid, 1874. etc.). No. 14. 

* Ignatiae was fond of recalling thew aoonaationa and acquittals. In 
a celebrated letter to the King of Portugal he said that he hJl bean aght 
times aeenssd of hereqr end as oftsn soqnitted, and that these aecnsationa 
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Regimini fnilitantis eecUsice was published, and the Compantf 
of Jesus was founded. The student baud of Montmartre, 
the association of revivalist pieachers of Vicenza, became 
a new Order, a holy militia pledged to fight for the 
Papacy against all its assailants everywhere and at all 
costs. In the Bull the members of tlie Coiiii>aiiy were 
limited to sixty, whether as a coiicessioii to op}K)nents or 
in accordance with the wishes of Ignatius, is unknown. 
It might have been from the latter cause. In times of its 
greatest popularity the number of mcinhcrs of full standing 
has never been very large — not more tlian one per cent, 
of those who bear the namo.^ The limitation, from 
whatever motive it was inserted, was removed in a 
second Bull, Injunctum nobis, dated March 14th, 1543. 

§ 5. Ths Society of Jesus. 

On April 4th, 1541, six out of the ten original 
members of the Oitler (four were absent from Itome) met 
to elect their General ; three of those at a distance sent 
their votes in writing ; Ignatius was chosen unanimously. 
He declined the honour, and was again elected on April 
7th. He gave way, and on April 22nd (1541 ) ho received 
the vows of his associates in the church of San Paolo 
fvoTX Is mura 

The new Order became famous at once; numbers 
sought to join it ; and Ignatius found himself c<jm|>elled 
to admit more members than he liked. He felt that the 
more his Society increased in numbers and the wider its 
sphere of activity, the greater the need for a strict system 
of laws to govern it. All other Onlers of monks had 
their rules, which stated the duties of the members, the 

had MII 7 ariND, not from anj aamiationo ho had OTor had with oehimnatiof, 
Lathorano, or Alumbrodm (horeticsal Myotics), bat from the aatoniohmont 
oaooed bj tho fhet that he, an nnleamed man, ohould pre on me to apeak 
about thinga diTine (CSartef d€ Ignacio, oto., Ko. 62). 

* At the time of Ignatina* death (1666), " the Profeeoed of the Poor Vowe,** 
who were the Sodetj in the atrfotcet aenae, and who alone had any ahare 
In ita gorenunent, nnmbered only thirty-Sra. 
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mode of their living together, and expressed the common 
sentiment which bound them to each other. The Company 
of Jesus, which from the first was intended to have a 
strict military discipline, and whose members were meant 
to be simply dependent units in a great machine moved 
by the man chosen to be their General, required such rules 
even more than any other. Ignatius therefore set himself 
to work on a Constitution. All we know of the first 
Constitution presented by the ten original members when 
they bud their audience with Pope Paul ill., is contained 
in the Bull of Foundation, and it is evident that it was 
somewhat vague. It did contain, however, four features, 
perhaps five, if the fourth vow of. special obedience to the 
Po|)e be included, which were new. The Company was 
to be a fighting Order, a holy militia ; it was to work for 
the propagation of the faith, especially by the education 
of the young ; the members were not to wear any special 
or distinctive dress ; and the power placed in the hands 
of the (icucral was much greater than that permitted to 
the heads of any other of the monastic Orders. At the 
same time, constitutional limitations, resembling those in 
other Orders, were placed on the power of the GenoraL 
Tiiero was to be a council, consisting of a majority of the 
members, whom the General was ordered to consult on all 
important occasions ; and in less weighty matters he was 
bound to take the advice of the brethren near him« 
Proposed changes tending to free the General from these 
limitations were given ctTect to in the Bulls, Licet debitum 
pastoralia officii (Oct. 18th, 1549) and Expoacit paataralia 
officii (July 2l8t, 1550); but the Bulls themselves make 
it clear that the Constitution had not taken final form 
even then. It is probable that the completed Constitution 
drafted by Ignatius was not given to the Society until 
after his death. 

The way in which he went to work was charaoteristio 
of the man, at once sternly practical and wildly visionary. 
He first busied himself with arrangements for starting the 
cducjilional work wliioh the Company had undertaken 
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to do ; he assorted the members of his Society into 
various classes ; ^ and then he turned to the CouHtitution. 
He asked four of his original compunions, Lainez, Saliueron, 
Broet, and Jay, all of whom were in Rome, to go carefully 
over all the promises which had been inside to the Pt»po, 
or what might be implied in them, and from tliis inatcrial 
to form a draft Constitution. He gave tlicm one direction 
only to guide them in their work : they were to see that 
nothing was set down which might imply that it \9as a 
deadly sin to alter the rules of the Company in time to come. 
The fundamental aim of his Company was dilVercnt from 
that of all other Orders. It was not to consiRt of societies 
of men who lived out of the world to save their own souls, 
as did the Benedictines; nor was it estiihliRhcd merely to 
be a preaching association, like the Dominicans ; it was 
more than a fraternity of love, like the Franciscans. It 
was destined to aid fcllow-meii in every way possible ; and 
by fellow-men Ignatius meant the ol>e<lient children of the 
catholic hicrareliical Church. It was to fight the enemies 
of God's Vicar upon earth with every weapon availaVde. 
The rules of other Orders could not help him much. Ho 
had to think all out for himself. During these months 
and years Ignatius kept a diary, in which ho entered as in 
a ledger his moods of mind, the thoughts that passed 
through it, the visions he saw, and the hours at which 
they came to him.* Every possible problem crjnuoctcd 
with the Constitution of his Company was pondered 
painfully. It took him a month's meditation ere he saw 

* The Society oamo to ooneiet of (1) JVovtoM who hod been careftilly 
selected (a) for the priesthood, or (6) for secuUr work, or (c) whose epecUl 
▼ocetioD wot yet undetenniDed — the /ndi/f^renU ; (2) the Sekoiatties, who 
had peeeed through a Doviciate of two years, and who ha<l to spend firm 
years in study, then firm years as taacheni of janior classes ; <8) Coadjutarmt 
spiritual or temporal — the one set sharing in all the missionary work of 
the Society, |4%aching or teaching, the other in the corresponding temporal 
dnties ; (4) lAe ProfemMd o/ the Four Vowb, who were the ^lite of the Society, 
and who alone ha«l a share in its government. Heads of Colleges and 
Residcnc4*e were taken from the third class. 

^ 'Hiin «l) try w.is use<l by Vigilio Nolarei in hie Cofupondio delta FUm 
di S. Iguaiio di Lauda (Venice, 2Dd ed., 1087), pp. 197-211. 
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how to define the relation of the Society to property 
Every solution came to him in a flash with the effect 
of a revelation, usually in the short hour before Masa 
Once, he records, it took place ** on the street as I re- 
turned from Cardinal CarpL” It was in this way that 
the Constitution grew under his hands, and he believed 
that both it and the Hxercises were founded on direct 
revelations from Ood. 

This was the Constitution which was presented by 
Lainez to the assembly which elected him the successor 
of Loyola (July 2nd, 1668). The new General added a 
cominentiiry or l>irectorium of his own, which was also 
accepted. It received papal sanction under Pius IV. 

In this Constitution the Society of Jesus was revealed 
as an clabomto hierarchy rising from Novices through 
Scholastics, Coadjutors, Professed of Four Vows, with the 
Geiietal at its head, an autocrat, controlling every part, 
even the minutest, of the great machine. Nominally, he 
was bound by the Constitution, but the inner principle of 
this elalxjrate system of laws was apparent fixity of type 
quail lied by the utmost laxity in practice. The most 
stable principles of the Constitution were explained or 
cx])lainod away in the Dirtciorium^ and by such an 
elaborate labyrinth of exceptions that it proved no barrier 
to the will of the GencraL He stood with his hand on 
the lever, and could do as he pleased with the vast 
machine, which responded in all its parts to his slightest 
touch. He had almost unlimited power of “ dispensing 
with formalities, freeing from obligations, shortening and 
lengthening the periods of initiation, retarding or advancing 
a member in his career/’ Every member of the Society 
was bound to obey his immediate superiors as if they 
stood for him in the place of Christ, and that to the extent 
of doing what he considered wrong, of believing that black 
was white if the General so willed it The General resided 
at Rome, holding all the threads of the complicated affairs 
of the Society in his hands, receiving minute reports of the 
secret and personal history of every one of its memben^ 
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dealing as he pleased with the highest as well as the lowest 
of his subordinates. 

"Yet the General of the Jesuits, like the Doge of Venice, 
had his hands tied by subtly powerful though almost 
invisible fetters. He was subjected at every hour of the 
day and night to tlie surveillance of five sworn spios, 
especially appointed to prevent him from altering the typo 
or neglecting the concerns of the Order. The first of these 
functionaries, named the Administrator, who was frequently 
also the confessor of the General, exhorted him to obedience, 
and reminded him that he must do all things for the glory 
of God. Obedience and the glory of God, in Jesuit phrase- 
ology, meant the mnintcnanco of the Company. The other 
four were styled Assistants. They had under their charge 
the affairs of the chief provinces; one overseeing the Indies, 
another Portugal and Spain, a third France and Germany, 
a fourth Italy and Sicily. Together with the Administrator, 
the Assistants were nominati‘d by the General Congregation 
(an assembly of the Professed of the Four Vows), and could 
not be removed or replaced without its sanction. It was 
their duty to regulate the daily life of the General, to 
control his private expenditure on the scale which they 
determined, to prescribe what he should eat and drink, 
to appoint his hours for sleep, and religious exercises, and 
the transaction of public businesa . . . The Company of 
Jesus was thus based upon a system of mutual and pervasive 
espionage. The novice on entering had all his acts, habits, 
and peieonal qualities registered. As he advanced in his 
career, he was surrounded by jealous brethren, who felt it 
their duty to report his slightest weakness to a superior. 
The superiors were watched by one another and by their 
inferiors. Masses of secret information p)oured into the 
secret cabinet of the General ; and the General himself ate, 
slept, prayed, worked, and moved beneath the fixed gaze of 
ten vigilant eyes." ^ 

Historians have not been slow to point out the evils 
which this Society has wrought in the world, its purely 
political aims, the worldliness which deadened its spiritual 
life, and its degradation of morals, which had so much to 

■ Sjmonds, Tks Mmmimmmm im Tk$ OmtkUie RtaeiUm {Loodon, 

1SS6X i- 393, 294. 
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do with sapping the ethical life of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It is frequently said that the cool-headed 
Lainez is responsible for most of the evil, and that a change 
may be dated from his Generalship. There seems to be a 
wide gulf fixed between the Mystic of Manresa, the revival 
preacher of Vicenza, the genuine home mission work in 
Rome, and the astute, ruthless worldly political work of 
the Sdciety. Yet almost all the changes may be traced 
back to one root, the conception which Ignatius hold of 
what was meant by true religion. It was for him, from 
first to last, an unreasoning, blind obedience to the 
dictates of the catholic hierarchic Church. It was this 
which poisoned the very virtues which gave Loyola’s 
intentions their strength, and introduced an inhuman 
element from the start 

He set out with the noble thought that he would 
work for the good of his fellow-men ; but his idea of 
religion narrowed his horizon. His idea of '‘neighbour” 
never went beyond the thought of one who owed entire 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff — all others were as much 
outside the sphere of the brotherhood of mankind as the 
followers of Mahomet were for the earliest Crusaders. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was both devout and tender-hearted, 
yet when he rode, a conqueror, into Jerusalem up the 
street filled with the corpses of slaughtered Moslems, he 
saw a babe wriggling on the breast of its dead mother, 
and, stooping in his saddle, he seized it by the ankle and 
dashed its head against the wall. For Ignatius, as for 
Godfrey, all outside the catholic and hierarchic Church 
were not men, but wolvea 

He was filled with the heroic conception that his 
Company was to aid their fellow-men in every department 
of earthly life, and the political drove out all other 
considemtions ; for it contained the spheres within which 
the whole human life is lived. Thus, while he preferred for 
himself the society of learned and devout men, his acute 
Basque brain soon perceived their limitations, and the 
Jesuit historian Orlandino tells os that Ignatius selected 
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the members of bis Company from men who knew the 
world, and were of good social position. He forlxide very 
rightly the follies of ascetic piety, when the discipline of 
the Exercises had been accomplished ; it was only re]H.^uled 
when energies flagged or symptoms of inBul>onIiniiii<in 
appeared. Then the General ordered a second course, as 
a physician sends a patient to the cure at some watering- 
place. The Constitution directs that novices wore to be 
sought among those who hod a comely presence, with gocnl 
memories, manageable tempers, quick observation, and free 
from all indiscreet devotion. Tlie Society formed to tight 
the Renaissance as well as rrotestantisin, borrowetl from its 
enemy the tliought of general culture, training every {Mirt 
of the mind and body, and rendering the ix^ssessor a man 
of the world. 

No one can read the letters of Ignatius without seeing 
the fund of native tenderness that there was in the stem 
Spanish soldier. That it was no mere scMitimeiit ap|>ears 
in many ways, and in none more so tlian in his infinite 
pity for the crowds of fallen women in Rome, and in Ids 
wise methods of rescue work. It was this tendeniess which 
led him to his greatest mistake. He held that no one 
could bo saved who was not brought to a state of abject 
obedience to the hierarchic Church ; that such oI>cdience 
was the only soil in which true virtues could be plantc<l 
and grow. He believed, moreover, that the way in which 
the common man” could be thoroughly broken to this 
obedience was through the confessional and the directorate, 
and therefore that no one should be scared from confession 
or from trust in his director by undue severity. In his 
eagerness to secure these inestimable benefits for the 
largest number of men, he over and over again enjoined 
the members of his Society to be very cautious in coming to 
the conclusion that any of their penitents was guilty of a 
mortal sin. Such was the almost innocent beginning of 
that Jesuit casuistry which in the end almost wiped out 
the possibility of anyone who professed obedience commit 
ting a mortal sin, and oocasioned the profane description 
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of Father Bauny, the famous French director — " Bauny qui 
tollit peccata mundi per deiinitionem/* 

The Society thus organised became powerful almost at 
once. It made rapid progress in Italy. Lainez was sent 
to Venice^ and fought the slumbering Protestantism there« 
at Brescia, and in the Val Tellina. Jay was sent to* 
Ferrara to counteract the influence of Bende of France, its 
Duchess. Salmeron wont to Naples and Sicily. The chief 
Italian towns welcomed the members of the new Order. 
Noble and devout ladies gave their aid. Colleges were 
opened ; schools, where the education was not merely free, 
but superior to what was usually given, were soon crowded 
with pupils. Borne remained the centre and stronghold of 
the Company. 

Portugal was won at once. Xavier and Bodriguez 
were sent thera Bodriguez was already known to King 
John, who had paid for his education at the University. 
The King aided the new Order in every way ; but it wa^ 
not responsible, as is often said, for the imprisonment oi 
George Buchanan. 

Spain was more difficult to win. The land was the 
stronghold of the Dominicans, and had been so for genera- 
tions ; and they were unwilling to admit any intruders. 
But the now Order soon gained ground. It was native to 
the soil. It hud its roots in that Mysticism which pervaded 
the whole Peninsula. Ignatius gained one distinguished 
convert, Francis Borgia, Duke of Candia and Viceroy of 
Catalonia. He placed the University he had founded in 
their handa He joined the Order, and became the third 
General. His influence counterbalanced the suspicions of 
Charles v., who had no liking for sworn bondmen of the 
Vatican, and they soon laid firm hold on the people. 

In France their progress was slow. The University 
and the Parlemeni of Paris opposed them, and the Sorbonne 
made solemn pronouncement against their doctrine. Still 
they were able to found Colleges at St. Omer, Douai, and 
Rheims. 

Ignatius had his eye on Germany from the first. He 
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longed to combat heresy in the land of its birth. Boabdilla, 
Faber, and Jay wore sent there at once. Boabdilla won the 
confidence of William, Duke of Bavaria; Jay insinuated 
himself into the counsels of Ferdinand of Austria, and 
Faber did the most important work of the three by winning 
for the Society, Petrus Caniaiua He was the son of a 
patrician of Nymwegen, trained in Humanist lore, drawn 
by inner sympathy to the Christian Mysticism of Taulcr, 
and yet steadfast in his adherence to the theology of the 
mediaeval Church. Faber soon became conscious of bis 
own deficiencies for the work to be done in Germany. 
His first appearance was at the Religious Conference at 
Worms, where he found himself face to face with Calvin 
and Melanchthon, and where his colleaguos, Eck and 
Cochlaeus, were rather ashamed of him. The enthusiastic 
Savoyard lacked almost everything for the position into 
which, at the bidding of his General, he had thrust himself. 
Since then he had been wandering through those portions 
of Germany which had remained faitliful to Rome, seeking 
individual converts to the principles of the Society, 
and above all some one who had the gifts for the 
work Ignatius hoped to do in that country. It is some- 
what interesting to note that almost all the German 
Roman Catholics who were attracted by him to the new 
Order were men who had leanings towards the fourteenth 
century Mystics — men like Gerard Hammond, Prior of the 
Carthusians of Kdin. Faber caught Canisius by means of 
bis Mysticism. He met him at Mainz, explained the 
Exerdtia Spiriiualia to him, induced the young man to 
undergo the course of discipline which they prcscriljed, and 
won him for Loyola and the Company. “ He is the man,*' 
wrote Faber to Ignatius, whom 1 have been seeking — if 
he is a man, and not rather an angel of the Lord." 

Ignatius speedily recognised the value of the new 
reoroitb He saw that ha was not a man to be kept long in 
the lower ranks of the Company, and gave him more liberty 
of action than he allowed to his oldest associatea Faber 
had sent him grievous reports about the condition of aflairs 
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in Ghrmany. "It ia not mismterpretation of Soriptme" 
be wrote, " not specious arguments, not the Lutherans with 
their preaching and persuasions, that have lost so many 
provinces and towns to the Soman Church, but the 
scandalous lives of the ministers of religion." He felt 
his helplessness. He was a foreigner, and the Germans did 
not like strangers. He could not speak their language, and 
bis Latin gave him a very limited audienca . People and 
priests looked on him as a spy sent to report their 
weaknesses to Some. When he discoursed about the 
Exerdtia^ and endeavoured to induce men to try them, he 
was accused of urging a new religion." When he 
attempted to form student associations in connection with 
the Company, it was said that he was urging the formation 
of “conventicles" outside the Church’s ordinances. But 
the adhesion of Canisius changed all that. He was a 
German, one of themselves ; his orthodoxy was undisputed ; 
he was an eminent scholar, the most distinguished of the 
young masters of the University of Koln, a leader among 
its most promising students. Under his guidance the 
student associations grew strong ; after his example young 
men offered themselves for the discipline of the Exardses, 
Loyola saw that he had gained a powerful assistant. He 
longed to see him personally at Rome; but he was so 
convinced of his practical wisdom that he left it to himself 
either to come to Italy or to remain in Germany. Canisius 
decided to remain. Affairs at Koln were then in a critical 
state. The Archbishop-Elector, Hermann von Wied, favoured 
the Reformation. He had thoughts of secularising his 
Electorate, and if he succeeded in his design his example 
might be followed in another ecclesiastical Electorate, with 
the result that the next Emperor would be a Protestant. 
Canisius organised the people, the clergy, the University 
authorities against this, and succeeded in defeating the 
designs of the Archbishop. When his work at Koln was 
done, he went to Vienna. There he became the confessor 
and private adviser of Ferdinand of Austria, administered 
the affidra of the diocese of Vienna during a long epiaoopal 
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interregnum, helped to found its Jesuit Collogo, and another 
at Ingolstadt. These Colleges biH^ine the centres of .losuit 
influence in Germany, and helped to spread the ix)wer of 
the Society. But with all this activity it cau scarcely be 
said that the Company was very powerful in that country 
until years after the Council of Trent. 

The foreign mission activity of the Jesuits has l>ceii 
often described, and much of the early progress of the 
Company has been attributed to the admiration created by 
the work of Francis Xavier and his companions. This 
was undoubtedly true ; but in the earliest days it was 
the home mission successes that drew most attention 
and B}rmpathy ; and these have been too often left 
unmentioned. 

Nothing lay nearer the hearts of devout persons wlio 
refused to accept the Beformation than the condition of tlio 
great proportion of the Boman Catholic priests in all 
countries, and the depravity of morals among laity and 
clergy alika Ignatius was deeply aflected by Ujth 
scandals, and had resolved from the first to do his 
best to cure them. It was this resolve and the accompany- 
ing strenuous endeavours which won Ignatius the respect 
and sympathy of all those in Italy who were sighing for a 
reform in the moral life of people and clergy, and brought 
the Company of Jesus into line with Italian Bcforniers like 
Contarini, Ghiberti, and Vittoria Colonna. His Bystem of 
Colleges and the whole use he made of education could have 
only one result — to give an educated clergy to the Boman 
Church. It was a democratic extension of the work of 
Carafia and Gaetano da Thiene. Ignatius hod also clear 
views about the way to produce a reformation of morals in 
Borne. Like Luther, he insisted that it must begin in the 
individual life, and could not be produced by stringent 
legislation ; " it must start in the individual, spread to the 
family, and then permeate the metropolis.*’ But mean- 
while something might be done to heal the worst running 
sores of society. Like Luther, Ignatius fastened on three 
— the waste of child life, the plague of begging, and what is 
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called the ^social evil"; if his measure of success in 
dealing with the evils fell far short of Luther’s, the more 
corrupted condition of Italy had something to do with his 
failure. 

His first measure of social reform was to gather Boman 
children, either orphans or deserted by their parents. They 
were gratuitously housed, fed, and taught in a simple fashion, 
and were instructed in the various mechanical arts which 
could enable them to earn a living. In a brief time, 
Ignatius had over two hundred boys and girls in his two 
industrial schools. 

How to cure the plague of beggars which infested all 
Boman Catholic countries, a curse for which the teaching 
of the mediaeval Church was largely responsible,^ had been 
a problem studied by Ignatius ever since his brief visit to 
his native place in 1635. There be had attempted to got 
the town council of Azpeitia to forbid begging within the 
bounds of the city, and to support the deserving and 
helpless poor at the town’s cost. He urged the same 
policy on the chief men in Borne. When he failed in his 
large and public schemes, he attempted to work them out 
by means of charitable associations connected with and 
fostered by his Society. 

Nothing, however, excited the sympathy of Loyola so 
much as the numbers and condition of fallen women in all 
the larger Italian towns. He was first struck with it in 
Venice, where he declared that he would willingly give his 
life to binder a day’s sin of one of these unfortunates. The 
magnitude of the evil in Borne appalled him. He felt that 
it was too great for him to meddle with as a whole. 
Something, however, he could attempt, and did. In Borne, 
which swarmed with men vowed to celibacy simply because 
they had something to do with the Church, prostitution 
was frequently concealed under the cloak of marriage. 
Husbands lived by the sinful life of their wivea Deserted 
wives also swelled the ranks of unfortunates. Loyola 
provided homes for any such as might wish to leave their 

> or. toL L p. 143. 
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degrading life. At first they were simply taken into 
families whom Ignatius persuaded to receive them. The 
numbers of the rescued grew so rapidly that 8}>ecial houses 
were needed. Ignatius called them " Martha-IIouses.’' 
They were in no sense convents. There was, of course, 
oversight, but the idea was to provide a bright homo where 
these women could earn their own living or the greater 
part of it. The scheme spread to many of the largo Italian 
towns, and many ladies were enlisted in tlie plans to help 
their fallen sisters. 

Loyola's associations to provide ransom for Christian 
captives among the Moslems, his attempts to discredit 
duelling, his institutions for loans to the poor, can only be 
alluded to. It was these works of Christian charity which 
undoubtedly gained the immediate sympathy for the 
Coinimny which awaited it in most lands south of the 
Alpa 

Almost all earlier monastic Orders provided a place for 
women among tlieir organisation. An Onler of Nuns 
corresponded to the Order of Monks. Few founders 
of monastic Orders have owed so much to women as 
Ignatius did. A few ladies of Barcelona were his earliest 
disciples, were the first to undergo the discipline of the 
Exercises^ then in an imperfect 8hai>e, and encouraged him 
when he needed it most by their faith in him and his plana.^ 
One of them, Isabella Boser (Rosel, liosell), a noble matron, 
wife of Juan Roser, heard Ignatius deliver one of his first 
sermons, and was so impressed by it, that she and her 
husband invited him to stay in their house, which he did. 
She paid all his expenses while he went to school and 
college in Spain. She and her friends sent him largo sums 
of money when he was in Paris. Ignatius could never 
have carried out his plans but for her sympathy and 
assistance. In spite of all this, Ignatius came early to the 
conclusion that his Company should have as little os 

* IfAny of Loyola's latters mro addrossed to these ladies : Carlo#, L p|iu 1, 
4, 28, to 1d4s Paseoal ; pp. 16, 68, 112, 279, to Isabella Boser ; pp. 84, 44, 
177, to Terssa B^iadelU do St. Claim, a BOB. 

36 ^* 
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possible to do with the direction of women’s souls (it took 
BO much time, he complained) ; that women were too 
emotional to endure the whole discipline of the ExeTci9M\ 
and that there must never be Jesuit nuns. Tlie work he 
meant his Company to do demanded such constant and 
strained activity — a Jesuit must stand with only one foot 
on the ground, he said, the other must be raised ready to 
start wherever he was despatched — that women were unfit 
for it That was his firm resolve, and he was to suffer 
for it. 

In 1539 he had written to Isabella Boser that he 
hoped God would forget him if he ever forgot all that she 
had done for him ; and it is probable that some sentences 
(unintentional on the part of the writer) had made the 
lady, now a widow, believe that she was destined to play 
the part of Clara to this Francis. At all events (1543) 
she came to Borne, accompanied by two friends bringing 
with them a large sum of money, sorely needed by Ignatius 
to erect his house in Borne for the Professed of the Four 
Vows. In return, they asked him to give some time to 
advise them in spiritual thinga This Ignatius did, but 
not with the minuteness nor at the length expected. He 
declared that the guidance of the souls of the three ladies 
for three days cost him more than the oversight of his 
whole Society for a month. Then it appeared that Isabella 
Boser wanted more. She was a woman of noble gifts, no 
weak sentimental enthusiast. She had studied theology 
widely and profoundly. Her learning and abilities im- 
pressed the Cardinals whom she met and with whom she 
talked. She desired Ignatius to create an Order of Jesuit 
nuns of whom she should be the head. When he refused 
there was a great quarrel. She demanded back the money 
she had given ; and when this was refused, she raised an 
action in the Boman courts. She lost her case, and 
returned indignant to Spain.^ Poor Isabella Boser — she 
was not a derelict, and so less interesting to a physician of 
souls ; but she needed comforting like other peopla She 
^ CL Cartma, L pp. 291, 470, 471. 
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forgave her old friend, and their correspondonce was renoweti. 
She died the year before Ignatiua 

When the Society of Jenns was at the heiglit of its 
power in the seventeenth century, another and c<]ually 
unsuccessful attempt was made to introduce an Order «)f 
Jesuit nuns. 

Ignatius died at the ago of sixty-five, thirty-five yeai-H 
after his conversion, and sixteen after his Order had 
received the apostolic benediction. His ConiiMiuy hatl 
become the most ixjwerful force within the rcuninmUHl 
Roman Church ; it had largely moulded the theology of 
Trent; and it seemed to be winning back (jermany. It 
bad spread in the swiftest fjishion. Ignatius had seen 
established twelve Provinces — Portugal, Castile, Aragon, 
Andalusia, Italy (Ixmihanly and Tuscany). Naples, 
Sicily, Germany, Flanders, France, Jli-Uicil, and tiie East 
ludieib 



CHAPTER V. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT.* 

§ 1. The Assewhling of the CoundL 

Tub General Council, the subject of manj negotiations 
between the Emperor and the Pope, was at Itist finally 
fixed to meet at Trent in 1645.* The city was the 

' Sources : TKe Canon» and Decrees qf the CouneU of Trent (London, 
1851) ; Theiner, Acta genuina Conscilii Tridentini (1875) ; Dollinger, Unged- 
niekU Beriehte und TagebUeher zur Oesehiehte des Concile ron Trienl (Nord- 
liiigen, 1876) ; Grisar, laeobi Laines DisjnUeUiofies TrvlerUince (Innsbruck, 
1886) ; Le Plat, MonumcnUrrum ad histariam ConcUii Tridentini polissimum 
illustrandum specta^Uium ami*liasima eollectio (Louvain, 1781-87) ; Paleotto, 
Ada Cottcilii TriderUini, 1S6S-€S ; Planck, Anecdoia ad Jlidoriam ooneUii 
Tridentini }»erlineiUia (Gottingen, 1791-1818) ; Sickel, ** Das Reformations- 
Libell Ferdinands i.*' (in Archiv fUr bslerreiehisehe Oesehiehte^ ziv. , Vienna, 
1871), CateehisemMs RmiMnus (Paris, 1636); Denzinger, Snehiridian (Wurz- 
burg, 1900). 

Later Books : Manrenbreoher, Tridcntiner Concil, Vorspiel nnd 
Einleitung" (in the Hisiorisches Tasehensbueh, sechste Folge, 18S6, pp. 147- 
256), *' Uegriiiidung der kathuliiichen Glaubenslclire*' (in the IfisL TaaeJL 
1888, pp. 805-28), and ** Die Lchre von der Erbsunde uml dcr Rechtferti- 
gung ” (in the I/ud. Tamh, 1890, pp. 237-330) ; Hamack, History of 
Dogma^ vii. (I.iondon, 1899) ; Loofs, Leitfaden sum studium der Dog~ 
mengeschichte (Halle, 1898) ; B. C. Jonkins, Bre-Tridentivyi Doctrine 
(London, 1891) ; Fronde, Lectures on the Council qf Trent (Loudon, 
1896) ; Sickel, Zur QesehiehU dee Candle von Trienl (Vienna, 1872), 
and Die Oesehdfte-ordnung dee Coneile von Trienl (Vienna, 1871); 
lAilledonne, Journal de Coneile de Trente (P.iris, 1870) ; Braiinsberger 
Enteiehung und erate Entwieklung der Kateehiemen dee Petrus Canieiue 
(Freiburg i. B. 1893) ; Dejob, De Vinfiue^ice du Coneile de Trente (Paris, 
1884); Paolo Sarpi, History if the Council if Trent (London, 1619); 
LetUre di I\a Paolo Sarpi (Florence, 1863). 

* For an account of thestt negotiations, and for the false start made on 
Nov. let, 1542, see W. Maurenbrecher, '"Tndcutiuer Ooncil, Vorspiel und 
Einleitung,” Hielorieehee Taeeheniueht Seohata Folge^ 1886, pp. 147-266 : 
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capital of a small episcopal principality, its secular over- 
lord was the Count of the Tyrol, whose deputy resided in 
the town. It was a frontier place with about a thousand 
houses, including four or five fine buildings and a large 
palace of the Prince Bishop. It contained several churches, 
one of which, Santa Maria Maggioro, was reserved for the 
meetings of the Council.^ Its inhabitants were partly 
Italian and partly German — the two nationalities living 
in separate quarters and retaining their distinctive cusComs 
and dress. It was a small place for such an assembly, and 
could not furnish adequate accommodation for the crowd of 
visitors a General Council always involved. 

The Papal Legates entered Trent in stiito on the 13th 
of March (1646). Heavy showers of min marred the 
impressive display. Tliey were receiveil by the local 
clergy with enthusiasm, and by the populace with an 
absolute indifference. Months passed before the Council 
was opened. Few delegates were present when the papal 
Legates arrived. The representatives of the Emperor and 
those of Venice came early ; Bi8ho[)s arrived in straggling 
groups during April and May and the months that followed. 
The necessary papal Brief did not reach the town till the 
11th of December, and the Council was formally opened 
on the 13th. The long leisurely opening was symptomatic 
of the history of the Council Its procectlings were spread 
over a period of eighteen years: — under Pojje Paul III., 
1646-47. including Sessions L to x. ; under Pope Julius 
ni.. 1661-62, including Sessions xi. to xvi. ; under Pope 
Pius rv.. 1662—1663, including Sessions xviL to xxv.* 

Mm Cambridge Modem ffidary, il. 660/1 It ■mid* to b# prettj oerUla 
that the fear that the Germane might hold a National Council and the 
poesibUity that there might result a National German Church independcDt 
of Rome on the linee laid down by Ilenry viii. of Kngland, wae the motiTe 
which finally compelled Pope Paul III. to decide on summoning a Oenml 
Council ; cf. i. pp. 878, 370. 

* The church now contains a picture on the north wall of the ehoir of 
the group of theologians who were members of the Omnctl. 

* The CooDcil eat at Trent from the 13Ui Dea 1645 to the 11th March 
1547 (Seeeiona L-riii.) ; at Bologna from the 21st of Aprfl to the Sad sf 
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S 2. Procedure at the CouneiL - 

The ablest of tlie three Legates, Cervini, had a definite 
plan of procedure before him. He know thoroughly the 
need for drastic reforms in the life and morals of the 
clergy and for purifying the Roman Curia ; but, with the 
memories of Basel and Constance before him, he dreaded 
above all things a confiict between the Po][>e and the 
Council, and he believed that such a quarrel was imminent 
if the Council itself undertook to reform the Curia. His 
idea was that the Council ought to employ itself in the 
useful, even necessary task of codifying the doctrines of 
the Church, so that all men might discern easily what was 
the true Catholic faith. While this was being done, 
opportunity would be given to the Pope himself to reform 
the Curia — a task which would be rendered easier by the 
consciousness that he had the sympathy of the Council 
behind him. He scarcely concealed his opinion that such 
codification should make no concessions to the Protestants, 
but would rather show them to be in hopeless antagonism 
to the Catholic faith. He did not propose any general 
condemnation of what he thought to be Lutheran errors ; 
but he wished the separate points of doctrine which 
the Lutherans had raised — Justification, the authority of 
Holy Scripture, the Sacraments — to be examined carefully 
and authoritatively defined. In this way heretics would 
be taught the error of their ways without mentioning 
names, and without the specific condemnation of individuala 
He expounded his plan of procedure to the Council 

His suggestions were by no means universally well 
received by the delegatea The proposal to leave reforms 
to the Pope provoked many speeches from the Spanish 
Bishops, full of bitter reproaches against the Curia ; and 
his conception of codifying the doctrines of the Church 
with the avowed intention of irrevocably excluding the 
Lutherans was by no means liked by many. 

A great debate took place on Jan. 18th, which revealed 
to the Legate that probably the mi^rity of the delegates 
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did not favour hifl proposed course of procedure. Madrusso. 
the eloquent Timce Bishop of Trent, and a Cardinal, made 
a long speech, in which he asserted that the Council should 
not rashly take for granted that the Lutherans were 
irreconcilabla They ought to acknowledge frankly that 
the corrupt morals of the mediaeval clergy had done much 
to cause dissatisfaction and to justify revolt Let them 
therefore assume that these evils for which the Church 
was responsible had produced the schism. Let th^m 
invite the Protestants to come among them as brethren. 
Let them show to those men, who bad no doubt erred in 
doctrine, that the Catholic Church was sincerely anxious 
to reform the abounding evils in life and morals, and, with 
this fraternal bond between them, let them reason amicably 
together about the doctrinal differences which now separated 
them. The eloquent and large-minded Cardinal condensed 
the recommendations in his speech in one sentence : ** Cum 
corrupti mores ecclesiasticorum dederint occasionem Luther- 
anis confingendi falsa dogmata, sublata causa, facilins 
tolletur effectus; subdens optimum fore, si protestantes 
ipsos amicabiliter et fraterue literis invitaromus, ut ipsi 
quoque ad synodum venirent, et se etiam reforrnari 
paterentur.” ^ We are told that this speech raised great 
enthusiasm among the delegates, and that the Legates had 
some difficulty in preventing its proposal from being 
universally accepted. At the most they were able to 
prevent any definite conclusion being come to about the 
procedure at the close of the sitting. Cervini saw that he 
could not get his way adopted. He agreed that proposals 
for reform and for the codification of doctrine should be 
discussed simultaneously, his knowledge of theological 
nature telling him that if he once got so many divines 
engaged in doctrinal discussions two things would surely 
follow: their eagerness would make them neglect every- 
thing else, and their polemical instincts would carry them 
beyond the point where a conciliation of the Protestants 
required them to come to a halt. So it happened. The 
* CTktinm} jUm § m mi m a m, ttemmmfei cemeilii H Hdf nUm i , p. 4SL 
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Council found itself committed to a codification and 
definition of Catholic doctrina The suggestion of the 
Bishop of Feltre (Thomas Oampeggio) was adopted, that 
the discussion of doctrines and the proposals for reform 
should be discussed by two separate Commissions, whose 
reports should come before the Synod alternately. The 
Legates obtained a large majority for this course, and the 
protest of Madruzzo was unavailing. 

The decision to attack the question of reform was very 
unacceptable to the Pope. He went so far as to ask the 
Legates to get it rescinded ; but that was impossible, and 
he had to content himself with the assurances of Cervini 
that no real harm would come of it. 

This im^rtant question being settled, the Council 
decided upon the details of procedure. The whole Synod 
was divided into three divisions or Commissions, to each of 
which allotted work was given. Each question was first 
of all to be prepared for the section by theologians and 
canonists, then discussed in the special Commission to 
which it had been entrusted. If approved there, it 
was to be brought before a general Congregation of the 
whole Synod for discussion. If it passed this scrutiny, 
it was to be promulgated in a rolemn session of the 
Council 


§ 3. Restaterrunt of Doctrines 

It ought to be said, before describing the doctrinal 
labours of the Council, that the work done at Trent was 
not to give Conciliar sanction to the whole mass of mediaeval 
doctrinal tradition. There was a thorough revision of 
doctrinal positions in which a great deal of theology which 
had been current during the later Middle Ages was verbally 
rejected, and the rejection was most apparent in that Scotist 
theology which had been popular before the Keformation, 
and which had been most strongly attacked by Luther. 
The Scotist theology, vrith its theological scepticism, was 
largely repudiated in name at least — whether its spirit was 
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banished is another question which has to be discussiHl 
later. A great many influences unknown during the lau i 
Middle Ages pressed consciously and unconsciously uixm 
the divines assembled at Trent and c^doured their dog- 
matic work. Although the avowed intention of tlie the<i- 
logians there was to defeat both HuinaniHtn and the 
Reformation, they could not avoid being inlliiencod by hath 
movementa Humanism had led many of thoxn to study 
the earlier Church Fathers, and tliey could not cscaiH* 
Augustine in doing so. They were led to him by many 
patha The Dominican theologians had l)cguu. quite 
independently of the Reformation, to study the great 
theologian of their Order, and Thomas had led them back 
to Augustine. The Reformation had laid stn)HH on the 
doctrines of sin. of justification, and of predestination, and 
had therefore awakened a new interest in tlicm and cfjn- 
sequoutly in Augustina The New Thomism. with Aiigiist- 
inianism behind it, was a feature of the times, and was 
the strongest influence at work among the tlieologians who 
assembled at Trent. It could not fail to iiiako tlieir 
doctrinal results take a very difrerent form from the 
theology which Luther was taught by John Nathin in tlio 
Erfurt convent. Christian Mysticism, too, had its revival, 
especially in Spain and in Italy, and among some of the 
reconstructed monastic orders. If it haa lunall influence 
on the doctrines, it worked for a more spiritual conception 
of the Church. What has been called Curialism, the 
theory of the onmipotence of the Poixs in all things con- 
nected with the Church's life, practice, and beliefs, was also 
a potent factor with some of the assembled fathers. But 
above all things the theologians who met at Trent weie 
influenced by the thought and fact of the Lutheran 
Reformation. This is apparent in the order in which 
they discussed theological questions, in the subjects they 
selected and in those they omitted. All these things 
help us to understand bow the theology of the Council 
of Trent was something peculiar, something by itself, and 
djflerent both from what may be vaguely call^ mediseval 
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theology and from that of the modem Church of 
Bome.^ 

The Counoilp in itfl third eessionp laid the basis of its 
doctrinal work by reaffirming the Niceo-Constantinopolitan 
Creed with the JUioque clause added, and significantly 
called it: Symbolum fidei quo sancta ecclesia Romana 
utitur. This done, it was ready to proceed with the 
codification and definition of doctrines. 

On the 18th of April 1546, the Commission which 
had to do with the preparation of the subject reported, and 
the Council proceeded to discuss the sources of theological 
knowledge or the Buie of Faith. The influence of the 
Reformation is clearly seen not merely in the priority 
assigned to this subject,* but also in the statement that the 
** purity of the Gospel is involved in the decision come 
to. The opposition to Protestantism was made emphatic 
by the Council declaring these four things : 

It accepted as canonical all the books contained in the 
Alexandrine Canon (the Septuagint), and therefore the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and did so heedless of 
the fact that the editor of the Vulgate (afterwards pro- 
nounced authoritative), Jerome, had thought very little of 
the Apocrypha. The Reformers, in their desire to go back 
to the earliest and purest sources, had pronounced in favour 
of the Hebrew Canon ; the Council, in spite of Jerome, 
accepted the common mediaeval tradition. 

It declared that in addition to the books of Holy 

^ Loofk in hto Leitfadin tiem Uudium der DogmengeMhicKU (Halle a. 8. 
1898) declares that the following tendencies within the Roman Catholic 
Churoh of the sixteenth century have all to be taken into account as in- 
fluencing the deoisions come to at the Council of Trent : The reoiganisation 
of the Spanish Church in strict mediaval spirit by tK$ Crown under Isabella 
and Ferdinand ; the revival of Thomist theology, especially, in the Dominican 
Order ; tlie fostering of mystical piety, especially in new and in reconstructed 
Orders ; the ennobling of theology by Humanism, and its influence, direct 
and indirect, in leading theologians back to Augustine ; the strengthening 
of the Papacy in the rise of Curialism ; and, lastly, the ecclesUstioal 
interests of temporal sovereigns generally opposetl to this Curialism. He 
declares that the newly-founded Order of the Jesuits served as a meeting- 
plaoe for the first, third, fourth, and fifth of these tendendes (pp. 8S8-A4). 
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Scripture, it ** receives with an equal feeling of piety and 
reverence the traditions, whether relating to faith or to 
morals, dictated either orally by Christ or by tlie Holy 
Spirit, and preserved in continuous succession within the 
Catholic Church/’ ^ The practical effect of this declaration, 
something entirely novel, was to assert that there was 
within the Church an infallibly correct mode of interpret- 
ing Scripture, and to give the ecclesiastical authorities 
(whoever they might be) the means of wanling off’ any 
Protestant attack based upon Holy Scripture alone. The 
Council were careful to avoid stating who were the 
guardians of this dogmatic tradition, but in the end it led 
by easily traced steps to the declai*ation of lN)pe Pius ix. : 
lo 80710 la tradizione^ and placed a ileiMsion of a Po|)0 
speaking tx cathedra on a level with the Word of 
God. 

It proclaimed that the Vulgate version containwl the 
authoritative text of Holy Scripture. This was also now, 
and, moreover, in violent opposition to the best usages of the 
mediaeval Church. It cast aside as worse than useless the 
whole scholarship of the Renaissance Ixith within and out- 
side of the mediajval Church, and, on pretence of consecrat- 
ing a text of Holy Scripture, reduced it to the state of a 
mummy, lifeless and unfruitful.^ 

It asserted that every faithful believer must accopt the 
sense of Scripture which the Church teaches, that no one 
was to oppose the unanimous consen.sus of the Fathers — 
and this without defining what the Church is, or who are 

* '*Nee non inditionea ipsas, turn ad fidem, tom ad morea pertinentaa, 
tanqnam rel oretenna a Christo, Tel a Spiritu Sancto dictaUs, vt conUnna 
■nocoaeione in EJcclesia catholica oonsarratas, port pietatis affactu ao WTar- 
entia suacipit at veneratur.” The raferanoaa to the daciaiona of Trent hare 
bean Ukan from Denzingar, £nehiridum Symbolarum et D^nUionum tpuB dk 
rebuM/idei el marum a eoneiliU eBeutnenieie el eummis PonliJIcibue emamenenl 
(Wttnbnrg, 1900), p. 170. 

* Statolt at declarat, at hao ipaa Tetaa at Tulgata aditio, qvm longo 
tot aaeculorum nau in ipaa Ecclaaia probata aat, in poblicta laotionibna, 
diapatationiboa, piaedicaiionibaa pro anthantiGa habeatar ; at at nemo 
illam rajiooro qaovia prstazta andaat toI prMunat'’ iDanzinger, ^nckiridirng 
otn. p. 179^ 
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the Fathers.^ The whole trend of this decision was to place 
the authoritative exposition of the Scriptures in the hands 
of the Pope, although at the time the Council lacked the 
courage to say so. 

It must not be supposed that these decisions wore 
reached without a good deal of discussion. Some members 
of the Council would have preferred the Hebrew Canon. 
Nacchianti, Bishop of Chioggia, protested against placing 
traditions on the same level as Holy Scripture;* some 
wished to distinguish between apostolical traditions and 
others ; but the final decision of the Council was carried 
by a large majority. The most serious conflict of opinion, 
however, arose about the clause which declared that the 
Vulgate version was the only authoritative one. It was 
held that such a decision entailed the prohibition of using 
translations of the Scripture in the mother tongue. The 
Si)anish Bishops, in spite of the fact that translations of the 
Scriptures into Spanish had once been commonly used and 
their use encouraged, would have had all Bible reading in 
the mother tongue prohibited. The Germans protested. 
The debate waxed hot. Madruzzo, of Trent, eloquently 
declared that to prohibit the translation of the Scriptures 
into German would be a public scandaL Were children 
not to be taught the Lord’s Prayer in a language they 
could understand 7 A Bull of Pope Paul n. was cited 
against him. He replied that Popes had erred and were 
liable to err; but that the Apostle Paul had not erred, and 
that he had commanded the Scriptures to be read by 
every one, and that this could not be done imless they 
were translated. A compromise was suggested, that each 
country should decide for itself whether it would have 
translations of the Scriptures or not. In the end, however, 
the Vulgate was proclaimed the only authentic Word of God. 

‘ “Nemo . . . oontn eum aensam, qnem tenoit ot tenet aencta meter 
Bocleaia, cigiia est judicere de ▼ero aaneu et intarpratetioDe ScriptoTaram 
Sanotarum, aut etiam contra nnanimem oonaenanm F^tnun, ipaam S<^ptaram 
Saoram interpretari audeat '* p. 160 ). 

* “ Non poaanm pad ajnodnm pari pietatia affeetn auadpera tradi t ionaa 
at libroB aanotoa : hoc enim, nt Tore dicam quod aeado, impimm stL" 
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In the fifth session (June 17th, 154G)iiiid in the sixth 
session (Jan. 13th, 1547) the Council attnekoil the subjects 
of Original Sin and Justification. The UeJoriuation had 
challenged the Roman Church to say whether it had any 
spirUual religion at all, or was simply an iiistitution 
claiming to possess a secret science of salvation through 
ceremonies which required little or no spiritual life on the 
part of priests or recipients. The challenge had to l)e met 
not merely on account of the Protestants, but bccarise 
devout Romanists had declared that it must bo done. The 
answer was given in the two doctrines of Original Sin and 
Justification, as defined at the Council of Trent. They 
both deserve a much more detailed examination than space 
permits. 

The Legates had felt that the Council as constituiod 
miglit come to decisions giving room for ProlOHUint doctrine, 
and pled with the Pope to send them more Italian Bishoi>H, 
whose votes might counteract the weight of northern 
opinion (June 2nd, 1546). They were extremely anxious 
about the way in which the Council might deal with those 
two doctrines. 

The first, the definition of Original Sin, seems to reject 
strongly that Pelagianism or Semi-Pelagian ism which liad 
marked the later Scholasticism which Luther hod been 
taught in the Erfurt convent. It appears to rest on and 
to express the evangelical thoughts of Augustine. But a 
careful examination shows that it is full of ambiguities — 
intentional loop-holes provided for the retention of the 
Semi-Pelagian modes of thought. Space forbids our going 
over them all, but one example may be selected from the 
first chapter. It is there said that Adam lost the holiness 
and righteousness ta which he had been canstitvied. Why 
not ereaJUd ? The phrase may mean created, and all the 
New Thomists at the Council doubtless icarl it in that 
way. By the Fall man lost what Thomas, following 
Augustine, had called increated righteousness. But the 
phrase ia qyua eonstiltUue fwerai could easily be interpreted 
to mean that what man did lose were the superadded dona 
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fuj^ernatwralia whose loss in no waj impaired human 
nature ; and, if so interpreted, room is provided for 
Felagianism.^ Again, while the Augustinian doctrine of 
the Fall seems to be taught, it is added that by Original 
Sin liberum arhitrium is minime extinctum viribtis licet 
(Utenuatum^ which is Semi-Pelagian.* The whole definition 
closes with a statement that it is not to be applied to the 
Blessed Virgin, the doctrine about whom has been expressed 
in the Constitutions of Sixtus iv. of happy memory.* 
The statement of the Doctrine of Justification is a 
masterpiece of theological dexterity, and deserves much 
more consideration than can be given it. The whole 
treatment of the subject was the cause of considerable 
anxiety outside the Council. On the one hand, the 
Emperor Charles v., who was greatly disappointed at the 
course taken by tho Council, and saw the chance of 
conciliating the Protestants diminishing daily, wished to 
defer all discussion ; while the Pope, bent on making it 
impossible for the Protestants to return, desired the 
Council to define this important doctrine in such a way 
that none of the Beformed could possibly accept it. The 
Emperor’s wishes were speedily overruled ; but it was by 
no means easy for the Legates to carry out the desires of 
the Pope. There was a great deal of Evangelical doctrine 
in the Koman Church which hod to be reckoned with. So 
much existed that at one time it had actually been pro- 
posed at the Vatican to approve of the first part of the 
Augsburg Confession in order to win the Protestants over. 

* *'Si quii non oonfltetur, primnm hominem Adam, cum mandatnm Dei 
in paradiao fuiaset transgreaaus, atatim aaiictificationem et jusdtiam, in qna 
const! tutua fuerat, amiaiase. . • • Anathema ait " (Denzigner, Enehiridient 
etc. p. 180). 

* **Tamet8l In eia liberum arbitrium minime extinctum eaaet, Tiribna 
licet attenuatum et inclinatum ; in the first paragraph of the decree on 
Justification (i6id. p. 182). 

* ** Declarat tamen bso ipea aancta Synodua, non esse snas intentionia 
oomprehendere in hoc deoreto, ubi de peccato originali agitur, beatam et 
immiunilatam Virgiuem Mariam. Dei genitricem ; aed obeenranc^ oonatitu- 
tiones felida recordationia Sizti Pap« it. sub pcanis in eia oonatitntioniboa 
eontentia, quaa innoTat ” {ibid, pi lS2)b 
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The day for such proposals was past; but the New 
Thomism was a power in the Church, and perhaps the 
strongest theologvxU force at the Council of Trent, and had 
to be reckoned with. If the Protestant conception of 
Justification be treated merely as a doctrine, — which it is 
not, being really an experience deeper and wider than any 
form of words can contain, — if it be stated scholastically, 
then it is possible to express it in propositions which do 
not perceptibly differ from the doctrine of Justification in 
the New Thomist theology. At the conference at Kcgens- 
burg (Ratisbon) in 1641, Contarini was able to draft a 
statement of the doctrine which commended itself to such 
opponents as Calvin and Eck.^ Hartiack has remarked 
that the real difference between the two doctrines appearcfl 
in this, that ''just on account of the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion the Protestants combated as heretical the ttsagea of 
the Roman Church, while the Augustinian Thomists could 
not understand why it should be impossible to unite the 
two." * But the similarity of statement shows the difficulty 
of the Legates in guiding the Council to frame a decree 
which would content the Pope. They were able to 
accomplish this mainly through the dexterity of the Jesuit 
Lainez. 

The discussion showed how deeply the division ran. 
Some theologians were prepared to accept the purely 
Lutheran view tliat Justification was by Faith alone. 
They were in a small minority, and were noisily interrupted. 
One of them, Thomas de San Felicio, Bishop of La Cava, 
and a Neai>olitan, came to blows with a Greek Bishop. 
The debate then centred round the mediating view of the 
doctrine, which Contarini had advocated in his TraciaiuB 
de Juetificatione^ and which may be said to represent the 
position of the New Thomists. It seemed to commend 
itself to a majority of the delegatea Tlie leader of the 
party was Girolamo Seripando (1493—1553), since 1639 
the General of the Augustinian Eremites, the Order to 

1 Of. aboTa, pp. 620, 521. 

■ HiMory tf Dogma (Eogliah tmulation), tIL 67. 


37 
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which Luther had belonged.^ He distinguished between 
an imputed and an inherent righteousness, a distinction 
corresponding to that between prevenient and co-operating 
grace, and to some extent not unlike that between Justifica- 
tion and Sanctification in later Protestant theology. In 
the former, the imputed righteousness of Christ, lay the 
only hope for man ; inherent righteousness was based upon 
the imputed, and was useless without it. The learning 
and candour of Seripando were conspicuous ; his pleading 
seemed about to cany the Council with him, when Lainez 
intervened to save the situation for the strictly papal 
party. The Jesuit theologian accepted the distinction 
made between imputed and inherent righteousness; he 
even admitted that the former was alone efficacious in 
Justification ; but he alleged that in practice at least the 
two kinds of righteousness touched each other, and that 
it would be dangerous to practical theology to consider 
them as wholly distinct His clear plausible reasoning had 
great effect, and the ambiguities of his address are reflected 
in the looseness of the definitions in the decrea 

The definition of the doctrine of Justification which 
was adopted by the Council is very lengthy. It contains 
sixteen chapters followed by thirty-three canons. It 
naturally divides into three divisions — chapters L— ix. 
describing what Justification is; chapters x.-xiiL the 
increase of Justification ; and chapters xiv.— xvi the 
restoration of Justification when it is lost Almost every 
chapter includes grave ambiguitiea 

The first section is the most important. It begins 
with statements which are in themselves evangelical All 
men have come under the power of sin, and are unable to 
deliver themselves either by their strength of nature or 
by the aid of the letter of the law of Mosea* Our 

^ Seripando wu made a Cardinal in 1561 bj Pope Pina iv., who also 
■ent him to the Council of Trent in that year ae one of hie Legatca. 

* ** Cum omnee hominee in pnevaricatione Adm innooentiam perdi dissent 
faoti immundi . • . nt non modo gentee per Tim naturs, eed ne Judwi 
qnidem per ipeam etiam litteram legie Moyd, inde liberari ant saigaco 
poment** (Deni^ger, AdtMdisn, ate. 182). 
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Heavenly Father sent His Son and set Him forth as the 
propitiator through faith in His blood for our sins.* It is 
then said that all do not accept the benefits of Christ’s 
death, although He died for all, but only those to whom 
the merit of His passion is communicated ; and this state- 
ment is followed by a rather confused sentence which 
suggests but commits no one to the Angus tin ian doctrine 
of election.* This is followed up by saying that Justifica- 
tion is the translation from that condition in which man is 
bom into a condition of grace through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; and it is added that this translation, in the 
Gospel dispensation, does not happen apart from llaptism 
or the wish to be baptized^ In spite of some anibiguilios, 
these first four chapters have quite an Evangelical ring 
about them ; but with the fifth a change hegina While 
some sentences seem to maintain the Evangelical ideas 
previously stated, room is distinctly made for Pelagian 
work-righteousness. It is said, for example, that Justifica- 
tion is wrought through the gratia, jrreeveniens or vocatio in 
which adults are called apart from any merit of their 
own ; but then it is added that the end of this calling is 
that sinners may be disposed^ by God’s inciting and aiding 
grace, to convert themselves in order to their own justification 
by freely assenting to and co-operating with the grace of 
God.* This was the suggestion of I^iinez. The good 
disposition into which sinners are to be brought is said to 

* Huno propoflolt Dens propitiatorem per fidem io aanguina ipsiiu pro 
peccatia Dostria ” (Denzinger, Enehirifiitm, ate. p. 163). 

**'lta niai in Chriito renaacamitur, niinqiiam juBtificareniiir, oum oa 
renaacentia per meritum paaaionia ejua gratia, rpia jiiRti fiunt, iIIin tribuatnr % 
pro hoc beneScio Apoatolaa gratiaa noa aemficr agera hortatur Patri, qtii 
dignoa noa fecit in partem aortia aanctomm in lumiue, at aripuit da potnataia 
tenabrarum, tranatulitqne in regnum Filii diloutionia turn, in quo babemna 
redamptionem at remiaaionem peocatorum " {ibid. 183). 

* “Tranalatio ab eo atatu in quo homo naar.itiir ... in atatnm grathe 
et adoptionia filionim Dei per . . . Jaaum Chriatum, aalTatnrrm noatmm ; 
qutt quidem tranalatio post Evangclinm promulgatum aine lavacro regeoera- 
Uonis, ant qjna Toto, fieri non potaat " {ibid. p. 1 83). 

* **Ut, qni per peccata a Deo arerri erant, jicr ejua aadtantem atqne 
a4jnTantem gratiam ad oonvertendnm ao ad auam i|>iioruin juatifioationm 
eidem gratim libera aeaenHendn et oo-operando, diapoimtar . . 
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coneist of several things, of which the first is faith — defined 
to be a belief that the contents of the divine revelation 
are true. In the two successive chapters faith is declared 
to be only the beginning of Justification ; and Justification 
itself, in flat contradiction to what had been said previously, 
is no longer a translation from one state to another ; it 
becomes the actual and gradual conversion of a sinner into 
a righteous man. It is scarcely necessary to pursue the 
definitions further. It is sufficient to say that the 
theologians of Trent do not seem to have the faintest idea 
of what the Beformers meant by faith, and never appear to 
see that there is such a thing as religious experience. 

The second and third sections of the decree treating of 
the increase of Justification and of its renewal in the 
Sacrament of Penance, were drafted still more emphatically 
in an anti-evangelical spirit, though here and there they 
show concessions to the Augustinian feeling in the Churck 
The result was that the Pope obtained what he wanted, a 
definition which made reconciliation with the Protestants 
impossible. The New Thomists wore able to secure a 
sufficient amount of Augustinian theology in the decree to 
render Jansenism possible in the future ; while the prevail- 
ing Pelagianism or Semi-Pelagianism foreshadowed its 
overthrow by Jesuit theology. 

While these theological definitions were being discussed 
and framed, the Council also occupied itself with matters of 
reform. They began to make regulations about preaching 
. and catechising, and this led them insensibly to the 
question of exemptions from episcopal control The Popes 
had for some centuries been trying to weaken the authority 
of the Bishops, by placing the regular clergy or monks 
beyond the control of the Bishops within whose diocese 
their convents stood, and this exemption had been the 
occasion of many ecclesiastical disorders. The discussion 
was long and excited. It ended in a compromise. 

When the decree on Justification was settled, the 
Council, guided by the Legates, proceeded to discuss the 
doctrine of the Saoraments, with the intention of still more 
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thoroughly preventing any doctrinal reconciliation with the 
Protestants. This action called forth remonstrances from 
the Emperor, whose successes at the time in (Germany 
were alarming the Pope, and making him anxious to with- 
draw the Council from Germany altogether. He sent 
orders to the Legates to endeavour to persuade the 
members at Trent to vote for a transfer to Bologna, whore 
the papal influence would be stronger, and where it would 
be easier to pack the Synod with a pliant Italian majority. 
A pretext was found in the ap])oarance of the plague at 
Trent ; and although a strong minority, heiuled by 
Madruzzo of Trent, opposed the scheme, the majority (38 
to 14) decided that they must leave Trent and establish 
themselves at the Italian city. The S[)aniHh Bishoijs, 
however, remained at Trent awaiting the Emperor's 
orders. 

Charles V. had sufTered many disappointments from the 
Council he had laboured to summon, and this ac;tion made 
him lose all patience. He ordered the Spanish BishtipH not 
to leave Trent ; the Diet of Augsburg refused to recognise 
the prelates who had gone to ]k»logna as the General 
Council. After much hesitation. Pope Paul in. felt 
compelled to suspend the proceedings of the Council at 
Bologna (September 17th, 1549). This ended the first 
part of the sittings of the CounciL 

§ 4. Second Meeting cf the Council. 

Pope Paul III. died November 10th, 1549. At the 
Conclave which followed, the Cardinal del Monte, the 
senior Legate of the Council, was chosen Pope, and took the 
title of Julius in. (Febiniary 7th, 1550). Ho and the 
Emperor soon came to an agreement that the Council 
should return to Trent. It accordingly reopened there on 
May 1st, 1551. The Cardinal Marcello Crcscenzio was 
appointed sole Legate, and two assistants, the Archbishop 
of Siponto and the Bishop of Verona, were entitled Nuncioa. 
The second meeting of the Council did not promise well 
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Tbe Pope had agreed that something was to be done ts 
conciliate the Protestants, and that it should be left an 
open question whether the preceding decisions of the 
Council might not be revised. But before its assembly the 
policy of the Pope again ran counter to that of the Emperor, 
and the Protestants had ceased to expect much. The 
delegates themselves showed little eagerness to come to the 
place of meeting. The Council was forced to adjourn, and 
it was not until the let of September that it began its 
work. 

The earlier proceedings showed that there was little 
hope of conciliatory measures. There was no attempt to 
revise these former decisions, and the Council began its 
work of codifying doctrine and reformation at the place 
where it had dropped it. 

During the later months of the first meeting, the 
question of tbe Sacraments had been under discussion, and 
so far as the second meeting is concerned it may be said 
that the whole of its theological work was confined to this 
subject 

Little pains were taken to conciliate the Protestants. 
The decisions arrived at pass over in contemptuous silence 
all the Protestant contendings. The relations of the 
Sacraments to the Word and Promises of God, and to the 
faith of the recipient, are not explained. The thirteen 
Canons which sum up tbe doctrine of the Sacraments in 
general, and the anathemas with which they conclude, are 
the protest of the Coimcil against the whole Protestant 
movement. 

This did not prevent the Council being confronted with 
great difficulties in their definitions — difficulties which arose 
from the opposition between tbe earlier and more Evangelical 
Thomist and the later Scotist and Nominalist theology. It 
would almost appear that the fathers of Trent despaired of 
harmonising the multitude of Scholastic theories on the 
nature of the Sacraments in generaL They did not venture 
on constructing a decree, but contented themselves for the 
moat part with merely negative definitions. They declare 
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that there are seven Sacraments, neither more nor fewor, all 
po 6 itivel 7 instituted by Christ They sever the intinmte 
connection between foith and the Sacraments, attributing 
to them a secret and mysterious power. They practically 
deny the universal priesthood of believers (Can. 10). 
I^erhaps the most important Canon is the last : ** If any 
one shall say that the received and approved rites of the 
Catholic Church, commonly used in the solemn administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, may be contemned, or without sin 
omitted at pleasure by the ministrants, or be changed by 
any pastor of the churches into other new ones : let him Iw 
anathema” (Can. 13). It enables us to see how, while not 
going beyond the verbal limits of the definitions of the 
Thomist theology, the Council provided room for sulisoquent 
aberrations of doctrine by raising the use and wont of the 
Boman Church to the level of dogma. 

In their definitions of the single Sacraments the 
Council could and did found on the Deeretum pro Armenio 
of the Council of Florence (1439), incorporated in the Bull 
ExvUaJU Deo of Pope Eugenius IV. Tho real substance of 
the definition of Baptism is found in that Canon (3), which 
declares that “ the Roman Church, which is the mother and 
mistress of all Churches, has the true doctrine of the 
Sacrament of Baptism.” The common practice for the 
Bishop to confirm, an historical testimony to the original 
position of Bishops as pastors of congregations, is elevated 
to the rank of a dogma. The decree and canons on the 
Eucharist ate a dexterous dove-tailing of sentences making 
a mosaic of differing scholastic theories. One detail only 
need concern ns. Most of the theologians present wished 
the denial of the cup to the laity to be elevated into a 
dog^a, and a decree was actually prepared. But the 
secular princes and a widespnsad public opinion mode the 
theologians hesitate, and the question was settled in a late 
meeting (Session xxi., July 16tb, 1562) in a dexterously 
ambig^uous way. It was declared that “ from the beginning 
of the Christian religion the use of both tpedu has not been 
unfrequent,” but it was added that no one of the laity woe 
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permitted to demand the cup ex Dei prcecepto^ or to believe 
that the Church was not acting according to just and 
weightj reasons when it was refused, or that the ** whole 
and entire Christ was not received “ under either species 
alone.’* Few statements have been made in such defiance 
of history as this decree, with its corresponding canons, 
when one and another practice of the mediseval Church are 
said to have existed from the beginning. 

The decree on Penance is one of the most carefully 
constructed and least ambiguous. It is a real codification 
of Scholastic doctrine. On one portion only was there need 
for dexterous manipulation, and it received it The immoral 
conception of attrition was verbally abandoned and really 
retained. Contrition^ which is godly sorrow, is declared to 
be necessary ; and attrition is declared to be only a salutary 
preparation. But the real distinction thus established is 
at once cancelled by calling attrition an imperfect contrition^ 
by distinguishing between contrition itself and a more per- 
fect contrition — contrition perfected by love ; and place is 
provided for the reintroduction of the immoral conceptions 
of the later Scotist theologians.^ 

When the theological decrees and canons of the 
Council of Trent are read carefully in the light of past 
Scholastic controversies and of varying principles at work 
in the Boman Catholic Church of the sixteenth century, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that while the 
older and more Evangelical Thomist theology gained a verbal 
recognition, the real victoiy lay with the l^otist party now 
represented by the Jesuits. On one side of its activity, the 
general tendency of Scotist theology had been to produce 
what was called “ theological Scepticism ” — a state of mind 
which was compelled to dissent intellectually from most of 
the great doctrines of the mediaeval Church, and at the 
same time to accept them on the external authority of the 
Church — to show that there were no really permanent 
principles in dogmatic, and that there was need every- 
where for reference to a permanent and external source 

^ Cf. L asa/. 
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of authority who could be no other than the Roman 
Pontiff. 

The Curialist position, that the Universal Church was 
represented by the Roman Chtirch, and that the lioman 
Church was, as it were, condensed in the Pope, was not con- 
fined to the sphere of jurisdiction only. It had its theological 
sida Scripture, it was held, was to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Church, and the Pope alone was 
able to determine what that tradition really woa Hence, 
the more indefinite theology was, the fewer {Xiriuanent 
principles it contained, the more indispensable hecaine the 
papal authority, and the more thorouglily religion could be 
identified with a blind unreasoning subiniKsion to the 
Church identified as the Pope. Tliis had been the thcnight 
of Ignatius Loyola; the training of the mind to such a 
state of absolute submission had been the motive in his 
Spiritual Exercises ; and the Jesuit theologians at the 
Council, Lainez and Salineron, did very much to secure 
the practical victory won by Scotist theology, in spite of 
the fact that the phrases of the decrees came from the 
theology of their opponents. 

The second meeting of the Council of Trent ended on 
April 28th, 1552. The Peace of Augsburg (1555) 
showed that the Protestants had ao^piired a separate legal 
standing within the Empire, and most i^eople thought that 
the work of the Council had been wasted. Things were 
as if it bad never been in existence. IN^po Paul ill. died 
on March 24th, 1555, and the Conclave elected Cervini, who 
took the title of Marcellus ii. The new Pope survived his 
elevation only three weeks. He was succeeded by Cardinal 
Caraffa, Paul iv., and the Counter-Reformation began in 
earnest. 

Paul rv., hater of Spaniards as he was, was the embodi- 
ment of the Spanish idea of what a reformation should he. 
He believed that the work of reform could be done better 
by the Pope himself than by any Council, and he set to 
work with the thoroughness which characterised him. 
There was to be no tampering with the doctrines, usages, or 
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permitted to demand the cup ex Dei prcecepto^ or to believe 
that the Church was not acting according to just and 
weightj reasons when it was refused, or that the ** whole 
and entire Christ was not received “ under either species 
alone.’* Few statements have been made in such defiance 
of history as this decree, with its corresponding canons, 
when one and another practice of the mediseval Church are 
said to have existed from the beginning. 

The decree on Penance is one of the most carefully 
constructed and least ambiguous. It is a real codification 
of Scholastic doctrine. On one portion only was there need 
for dexterous manipulation, and it received it The immoral 
conception of attrition was verbally abandoned and really 
retained. Contrition^ which is godly sorrow, is declared to 
be necessary ; and attrition is declared to be only a salutary 
preparation. But the real distinction thus established is 
at once cancelled by calling attrition an imperfect contrition^ 
by distinguishing between contrition itself and a more per- 
fect contrition — contrition perfected by love ; and place is 
provided for the reintroduction of the immoral conceptions 
of the later Scotist theologians.^ 

When the theological decrees and canons of the 
Council of Trent are read carefully in the light of past 
Scholastic controversies and of varying principles at work 
in the Boman Catholic Church of the sixteenth century, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that while the 
older and more Evangelical Thomist theology gained a verbal 
recognition, the real victoiy lay with the l^otist party now 
represented by the Jesuits. On one side of its activity, the 
general tendency of Scotist theology had been to produce 
what was called “ theological Scepticism ” — a state of mind 
which was compelled to dissent intellectually from most of 
the great doctrines of the mediaeval Church, and at the 
same time to accept them on the external authority of the 
Church — to show that there were no really permanent 
principles in dogmatic, and that there was need every- 
where for reference to a permanent and external source 

^ Cf. L asa/. 
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and the suppression of all Ubeial ideas was stemly 
prosecuted.^ 


§ 5. Third Meeting of the Courusilm 

Paul lY. died on the 18th of August 1559. He was 
succeeded by Giovanni de’ Medici (Dec. 26th, 1559), a 
man of a very different type of character, wlio took the 
title of Pius IV. The new Pope was by training a lawyer 
rather than a theologian, and a man skilled in diplomacy. 
Ho recognised, as none of his predeccHsors had done, 
the difficulties which confronted the Church of Rome. 
The Lutheran Church had won political recognition in 
Germany. Scandinavia and Denmark were hopelcHsly lost. 
England had become Protestant, and Scotland was almost 
sure to follow the example of her more powerful neigh- 
bour. The Low Countries could not be coerced by Philip 
and Alva. More than half of German Switzerland hod 
declared for the Reformation. Geneva had become a 
Protestant fortress, aud Calvin's opinions were gaining 
ground all over French Switzerland. France was hojiclessly 
divided. Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland were alienated 
from Rome, and might soon revolt altogether. The Pope 
was convinced that a General Council was necessary to 
reunite the forces still on the side of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He saw that it was vain to expect to do this 
without coming to terms with the Romanist sovereigns. It 
was the age of autocracy. He pleaded for an alliance of 
autocrats to confront and withstand the Protestant revolu- 
tion. He tried to persuade the Emfjcror (now Ferdinand), 
Francis IL of France, and Philip of Spain that the independ- 
ent rule of Bishops was one side of the feudalism which 
was hostile to monarchy, and that the Pope and the Kings 

* He clineed Gerdinel Pole emong heretics ; Vittorim Colonns beoenie 

snapeot becense she wsa '‘lilie spiritiislis et div:ipu]s Csrdinslis Poll, 
haretioi” ; and the nuns of SL Catherine at Viterbo were noted as * **siis- 
pecte " from their intimaej with Vittoria {CarUggio di ViUoria CoUmma^ pin 
488/: ; Turin, 1889). 
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permitted to demand the cup ex Dei prcecepto^ or to believe 
that the Church was not acting according to just and 
weightj reasons when it was refused, or that the ** whole 
and entire Christ was not received “ under either species 
alone.’* Few statements have been made in such defiance 
of history as this decree, with its corresponding canons, 
when one and another practice of the mediseval Church are 
said to have existed from the beginning. 

The decree on Penance is one of the most carefully 
constructed and least ambiguous. It is a real codification 
of Scholastic doctrine. On one portion only was there need 
for dexterous manipulation, and it received it The immoral 
conception of attrition was verbally abandoned and really 
retained. Contrition^ which is godly sorrow, is declared to 
be necessary ; and attrition is declared to be only a salutary 
preparation. But the real distinction thus established is 
at once cancelled by calling attrition an imperfect contrition^ 
by distinguishing between contrition itself and a more per- 
fect contrition — contrition perfected by love ; and place is 
provided for the reintroduction of the immoral conceptions 
of the later Scotist theologians.^ 

When the theological decrees and canons of the 
Council of Trent are read carefully in the light of past 
Scholastic controversies and of varying principles at work 
in the Boman Catholic Church of the sixteenth century, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that while the 
older and more Evangelical Thomist theology gained a verbal 
recognition, the real victoiy lay with the l^otist party now 
represented by the Jesuits. On one side of its activity, the 
general tendency of Scotist theology had been to produce 
what was called “ theological Scepticism ” — a state of mind 
which was compelled to dissent intellectually from most of 
the great doctrines of the mediaeval Church, and at the 
same time to accept them on the external authority of the 
Church — to show that there were no really permanent 
principles in dogmatic, and that there was need every- 
where for reference to a permanent and external source 

^ Cf. L asa/. 
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supported the German demands. They were csiv^oinll; 
anxious for the granting the cup to the laity, the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraiucnts in Frencli. French hyinnH 
sung in public worship, and that the celolmilion of tlie 
Mass should always be accoin|)anicd by instruction and u 
sermon. They also pressed for a limitation of the {Kiwers 
of the Pope, according to the decisions of the Council of 
Basel 

The Spanish Bishops, on the otimr hand, were thoroughly 
opposed to any change in ecclesiastical doctrine or iisjiges. 
They did not wish the cup given to the laity ; they abhorred 
clerical marriage ; they protested against the idea of the 
services or any part of them in the iiiotlier tongue. But 
they desired a thorough reformation of the Curia, of the 
whole system of dispensations; they wished a limitation 
of the powers of the Poi^e, and to sec the BiHhoi>s of the 
Church restored to their ancient privileges. 

France and Germany desired that the Council should 
be considered a new Synod ; Spain and the Pope incJiiit it 
to be simply a continuation of the former sesHiuiis at 
Trent. 

These difficulties might well have daunted the PofK) ; 
but the suave diplomatist faced the situation, trusting 
mainly to his own abilities to carry matters through to a 
successful issue. Ho knew that he must have command 
of the Council, and to that end several rcsi>lutioiis were 
passed mainly by the adroit generalsliip of tlic Legates. 
It was practically, if not formally, resolved that the Synod 
should be simply a continuation of that Council which had 
begun at Trent in 1545. This got rid at once of a great 
deal of difficult doctrinal discussion, ami provided that all 
dogmas had to be discussed on the lines laid down in 
previous sessions. It was decreed that no proxies should 
be allowed. This enabled the Pope to keep up a constant 
majority of Italian Bishops, who outnumbered those of all 
other nations put together. By a clever ruse the Council 
was induced to vote that the papal Legates alone should 
have the privilege of proposing resolutions to the CounciL 
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This made it impossible to bring before the Council any 
matter to which the Pope had objection. 

The Pope knew well, however, that it mattered little 
what conclusions the Council came to, if its decisions were 
to be repudiated by the Boman Catholic Powers. He 
therefore carried on elaborate negotiations with the 
Emperor and the Kings of Spain and France while the 
Council was sitting, and arranged with them the wording 
of the decrees to be adopted. His tactics, which never 
varied during the whole period of the Council, and which 
were finally crowned with success, were simple. He 
maintained at all costs a numerical majority in the Synod 
ready to vote as he directed. This was done by systematic 
drafts of Italian Bishops to Trent. Many of the poorer 
ones were subsidised through Cardinal Simonetta, whose 
business it was to see that the mechanical majority was 
kept up, and to direct it how to vote. His Legates had 
the exclusive right of proposing resolutions ; couriers took 
the proposals drafted by the various Congregations to Borne, 
and the Pope revised them there before they were laid 
before the whole Council to be voted upon ; spies informed 
him what were the objections of the French, Spanish, or 
Gorman Bishops, and the Pope was diligent to bring all 
manner of influences to bear upon them to incline them to 
his mind ; if he failed, he prevented the proposals being 
laid before the Council until he had consulted and bargained 
with the monarchs through special agents. The papal 
post-bags, containing proposed decrees or canons, went the 
round of the European Courts before they were presented 
to the Council, and the Bishops si)oke and voted upon what 
had been already settled behind their backs and without 
their knowledge. 

In spite of all this dexterous manipulation, the Council, 
composed of so many jarring elements, did not work very 
smoothly. The papal diplomacy sometimes increased the 
disturbances. Men chafed under the thought that they 
were only puppets, and that the matters they had been 
called together to discuss were already irrevocably settled 
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Better never to have come here at all,” nnid a Simnish 
Bishop, **than to bo reduced to mere B]>ectalors.” Fev 
ecclesiastical assemblies have seen stoniiier scenes than 
took place during these later sittings of the Council of 
Trent. 

In the end, the papal diplomacy prevailed. His 
conciliatory manner help^ Pius through diflicultios in 
which another would have failed. No man was readier 
to give way in things which he did not consider csHentiiil. 
and what he promised he scrupulously performed. Tlie 
success of the last meeting of the Council was due to 
bargaining and dexterous persuasion. When the critical 
point arrived, and it seemed as if the Council must fall to 
pieces, his agents, Morone and Peter Canisius, the great 
German Jesuit, won Ferdinand over to the Pope's sida 
Similar persuasive diplomacy secured the inHtience of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. Even Pliilip of SjMiin was 
brought to see that the Spanish Bishops were asking 
too much. 

It must also be remembered that while Pius rv. refused 
to tolerate any loss of [>apal rights or privileges, ho consented 
to and did his best to carry out numberless salutary 
reforms ; and tliat the Council of Trent not only re- 
organised, but greatly purified the Kr>man Church. Almost 
all that was good in the reformation wnmj^riit by his 
predecessor Paul iv. was made part of the Trideiitiue 
regulations. 

The special matter in dispute between the Pope and 
the great majority of non-Italian Bisliops concerned the 
relations in which the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
stood to the Bishop of Borne, whom all acknowledged as 
their head. The Spanish, French, and German Bishops 
were strongly opposed to that doctrine of {lapal supremacy 
which had b^n assiduously taught by the canonists of the 
Boman Curia for at least two centuries, and which was 
called eurialim. Cnrialism taught that the I’ope was 
lord of the Church in the sense that all the clergy were 
Lm servants, and that Bishops in particular were mere 
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assistantfl whom he had appointed for the purpose ol 
oversight to act as his vicars. Whatever powers of 
jurisdiction they possessed came from him, and from him 
alone. The opposite conception, that insisted on at Trent 
by the northern and Spanish Bishops, that maintained at 
the great Councils of Constance and Basel, was that every 
Bishop had his power directly from Christ, and that the 
Pope, while he was the representative of the unity of the 
Church, and therefore to be recognised as its head, was 
only a primus inter pares^ and subject to the episcopate as 
a whole in Council assembled. The question kept cropping 
up in almost all the discussions in the Council which 
turned on reform. It began as early as the fifth session 
(June 17th, 1646) and went on intermittently; but it 
positively raged in the later sessiona 

The question was raised on its practical side. One of 
the standing abuses in the mediaeval Church was the non- 
residence of Bishopa The Council was passionately called 
upon by the Spanish and northern Bishops to declare that 
residence was a necessary thing, and unanimously responded 
that it waa Their function was the oversight of their 
dioceses, and this could only be done when they were 
resident. But how was this to be enforced 7 To compel 
the Bishops to reside within their dioceses would depopu- 
late the Court of Borne, and make it very much poorer. 
Bishops from every country in Europe were attached to 
the Boman Court, and their stipends, drawn from the 
countries in which their Secs lay, were spent in Borne, and 
aided the magnificence of the papal entourage. The 
reformers felt that a theoretical question lay behind the 
practical, and insisted that the oversight and therefore the 
residence of Bishops was de jure divino and not merely de 
lege eecleeUistiea — something enjoined by God, and therefore 
beyond alteration by the Fopa Behind this lay the 
thought, first introduced by Cyprian, that every Bishop 
was within his congregation or ^ocese the Vicar of Christ, 
and in the last resort responsible to Him alona Thus the 
old conciliar conception, maintained at Constance and at 
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Basel, faced the curial at Trent; and both were too 
powei^l td give way entirely. In spite of his Italian 
majority, the Pope could not get a majority for a direct 
negative denying the de jure divino theory. At the final 
vote, sixty-six fathers declared for the de jure divino 
theory, while seventy-one either rejected it altogether or 
voted for remitting it to the decision of tho Pojie. The 
Pope dared not make use of the liberty of decision thus 
accorded to him by a majority of fiva ' If ho did he would 
then be left to face the European Roman Catholic Courts 
of Germany, France, and Spain — all of whom supported 
tho conciliar view. Thus tho theoretical question was loft 
undecided at Trent, but the papal diplomacy prevailed to 
the extent of creating a bias in favour of curialist ideas, 
which left the Pope in a stronger position as regards the 
episcopate than any other General Council hud ever 
placed him in. 

The prominence given to the Roman (is. the papal) 
Church throughout the decisions of the Council, beginning 
with the way in which the Constantinopolitan (Nicene) 
Creed was affirmed ; ^ the insertion of the phrase Hie oum 
Viear upon earth ; ■ the injunction that Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and all others who of 
right and custom ought to be present at a provincial 
council . . . promiae and profeee true obedience to the 
Sovereign Roman Pontiff \* the 10th clause in the Pro/eeeio 
Fidei Tridentince : " I acknowledge the holy Catholio 
Apostolic Roman Church for the mother and mistress of 
all Churches ; and I promise and swear true obedience to 
the Bishop of Rome, successor to St Peter, Prince of 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ ” ; the way in which 
the Council at its last session (Dea 4tb, 1663) left 
entirely in the Pope’s hands the confirmation of its decrees 
and the measures to be used for carrying them out; and 

* **Sjmbolam fidei qao aanete Romama Benlerie ntitor.** 

* ** Through the merej of Ood and the prorident eaie of Hi§pwm Viemr 
«i|wi» earth. ** Beeiion tL de refomi. a 1« 

* Seanoo ziT. de refonn. o. 2. 

38 ** 
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above all its calm acquiescence in the Bull Benedictus Devs 
(Jan. 24th, 1664), in which Pope Pius iv. reserved the 
exposition of its decrees to himself^ — all testify to the 
triumph of curialist ideas at the Council of Trent. The 
Roman Catholic Church had become, in a sense never 
before universally accepted, the “ Pope’s Housa” 

This Council, so eagerly demanded, so greatly pro- 
tracted, twice dissolved, buffeted by storms in the political 
world, exposed, even in its later sessions, to many a danger, 
ended in the general contentment of the Roman Catholic 
peoples. When the prelates met together for the last 
time on the 4th of December 1663, ancient opponents 
embraced, and traces of tears were seen in many of the old 
eyes. 

It had done three things for the Roman Catholic 
Church. It had provided a compact system of doctrine, 
stript of many of the vagaries of Scholasticism, and yet 
opposed to Protestant teaching. Romanism had an 
intellectual basis of its own to rest on. It bad rebuilt the 
hierarchy on what may be called almost a new foundation, 
and made it symmetricaL It bad laid down a scheme of 
reformation which, if only carried out by succeeding 
Pontiffs, would free the Church from many of the crying 
evils which had given such strength to the Protestant 
movement. It had insisted on and made provisions 
for an educated clergy — perhaps the gpieatest need 
of the Roman Church in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

All this was largely due to the man who ruled in Roma 
Pope Pius IV., sprung ^m the shrewd Italian middle-class, 

* * ** Wabj apoatoUo authority forbid aU ponona • . . that they prcanmo • 

without our authority to publish in any form any oommentarios, gloesas, 
annotationa, scholia, or any kind of intarpretation whataoeTer touting the 
deoreea of ^e said Oounoil ; or to settle anything in regard thereof under 
any plea whateoeTer. . . . But if anything therein ahaU seem to any one 
to hare been expressed and ordained obaourely . . . and to stand in need of 
interpretation or decision, let him go up to the plaoe which the Lord hath 
ehoasn, to wit, to the Apostolic See^ the mistress of all the foithlhl, whoes 
•ntiiority the Holy Syn^ also has rsrerently a^^owledged.** 
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caring little for theology, by no means distingjiisbed for 
piety, had seen what the Church needed, and by deft 
diplomacy had obtained it. A stronger man would have 
snapped the threads which tied all parties together ; one 
more zealous would have lacked his infinite patience; a 
deeply pious man could scarcely have employed the means 
ho continually used. He was magnificently assisted by 
the new Company of Jesu& No theologians had so much 
influence at Trent as Lainez and Salmeron ; the Council 
would have broken down altogether but for the aid 
given by Canisius to Morone in his negotiations with tho 
Emperor. 

Pius rv. was not slow to fulfil the promises he had 
made to sovereigns and Council. The Breviary and the 
Missal were revised, as Ferdinand had requested. Ecclesi- 
astical music was purified. Exertions were made to 
establish colleges and theological seminaries. But a 
sterner Pontiff was needed to guide the l>attle against 
the grovring Protestantism. He was found in the next, 
Pope Pius V. 

The influence of Cardinal Borromeo, the pious nephew 
of Pius rv., was powerful in the Conclave, and was exerted 
to procure the election of Michele Chislieri, Cardinal of 
Alessandria, who took the name of Pius v. The new 
Pontiff had entered a Dominican convent when fourteen 
years of age, and had given himself up heart and soul Uj 
the strictest life his Order enjoined. Ho had all the zeal 
for strict orthodoxy which characterised the Dominicans, 
an asceticism which never spared himself, and a detestation 
of the immoralities and irregularities which too often 
disgraced the lives of ccclesiastica He carried the habits 
of the cloister with him into the Vatican. He never 
missed attendance at the prescribed services of the Church, 
and in his devotion there was no trace of hypocrisy. He 
was a Pope to lead the new Bornanism, with its intense 
hatred of heresy, its determination to reform tlie moral life, 
and its contempt for the Benuissance and all its works. 
Philip 11. of Slpain sent a special letter of coiigiatulatiou U* 
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Cardinal Borromeo to thank him for his efforts in the 
Conclave. 

The new Pontiff believed, heart and soul, in repression. 
He meant to fight the Reformation by the Inquisition 
and the Index ; and these two instruments were unsparingly 
used. 



CHAPTER VL 


THE INQUISITION AND THE INDEX.* 

§ 1. The InquitUwn in Spain. 

The idea conveyed in the term Inquinition is the punish- 
ment of spiritual or ecclesiastical oflences by physical 
pains and penaltiea It was no new conception in the 
Christian Church. It had existed from the days of 
Constantine. So far as the medieeval Church is concerned, 
historians roughly distinguish between the Episcopal, the 
Papal, and the Spanish Inquisitiona In the half-barbarous 
Church of the early Middle Ages, in which a curious give- 
and-take policy existed between the secular and civil 
powers, a seemingly consistent understanding was arrived 
at between Church and State, which may be summed up 
by saying that it was recognised to be the Church’s duty 
to point out heretics, and that of the State to punish them 
— the Church being represented by the Bishopa This 
episcopal Inquisition took many forms, and was never a 
very effective instrument in the suppression of heresy. 

In 1203, Pope Innocent IIL, alarmed at the spread of 
heresies through southern France and northern Italy, 
published a Bull censuring the indiflerence of the Bishops, 
appointing the Abbot of Citeaux bis delegate in matters 
of hereof and giving him power to judge and pumith 

' Uormte, SitMn eHtiqys d$ (Ptrb, 1818 ) ; Las, 

A HiMory tf tika InyuitiHon ^ tk» MiddU Agu (London, 1888 ) ; Bonaeb, 
Der Imdu dir VirhoUier Bedm (Bonn, 1888 ) ; Lea, Tkt ^pamUk inpAit- 
Mm (London, IMS) ; Bpaande, Htnaimnn in Italy, Tki CatMie Seadin 
(LoBdoB, im). 
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heresy. ^Diis was the b^mung of the Inquisition as a 
separate institution. It was an act of papid centralisationf 
and a distinct encroachment on the epi8coi>al jurisdiction. 
The papal Inquisition, thus started, took root. It did not 
displace the old episcopal Inquisition ; the two existed side 
by side ; but the Apostolic Tribunal for the suppression 
of heresy ” was by far the more effective weapon. It was 
usually managed by the Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders. 

The Spanish Inquisition took its rise in the closing 
decades of the fifteenth century. The Popes had frequently 
desired to see the papal Inquisition introduced into Spain, 
and leave had always been refused by the sovereigns, 
jealous of papal interference. Pope Sixtus rv. had gone 
the length of granting to his Legate, Nicolo Franco, “ full 
inquisitorial powers to prosecute and punish false Christians 
who after baptism persisted in the observance of Jewish 
rites,** but Isabella and Ferdinand did not allow him to 
exercise them. But the power and wealth of the Con- 
veroos — Jews who had nominally embraced Christianity — 
had made them detested by the Spanish people, and a large 
section of the clergy were clamouring for their overthrow. 
Thomas de Torquemada, the Queen’s confessor, eagerly 
pressed the Inquisition upon his royal penitent, and at last 
the sovereigns applied to the Pope for a Bull to enable 
them to establish in Spain an Inquisition of a peculiar 
kind. It was to differ from the ordinary papal Inquisition 
in this, that it was to be strictly under royal control, that 
the sovereigns were to have the appointment of the 
Inquisitors, and that the fines and confiscations were to 
flow into the royal treasury. The Bull was granted 
(November 1st, 1478), but the sovereigns hesitated to use 
the rights it conveyed. After a year’s delay, two royal 
Inquisitors were apxK)inted (September 17th, 1480), and 
the first atUo-da-/^, at which six persons were burnt, took 
place on February 6th, 1481. The succeeding years saw 
various modifications in the constitution of the Holy Office; 
but at last it was organised with a council, presided over by 
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an Inqnisitor-Genersl, Tbomaa do Torquemada. He wae 
a man of pitil^ zeal, stern, relentless, and autocratio ; and 
he stamp^ his nature on the institution over which he 
presided. The Holy Office was permitted to frame its own 
rulea The permission made it practically independent, 
while all the resources of the State were placed at its 
command. When an Inquisitor came to assume bis 
functions, the officials took an oath to assist him to 
exterminate all whom he might desigmite as heretics, and 
to observe, and compel the observance by all, of the 
decretals Ad abdendum, ExeommunicamuM, Ut offieium, 
Jn^uisitioTkis, and Ut Itiquxsittotiit tuffotiuin—tho papal 
legislation of the thirteenth century, which made the State 
wholly subservient to the Holy Office, and rende^ 
incapable of official position any one suspect in the faith 
or who favoured heretics. Besides this, all the population 
was assembled to listen to a sermon by the Inquisitor, after 
which all were required to swear on the cross and the 
Gospels to help the Holy Office, and not to impede it in any 
manner or on any pretext. The methods of work and pro- 
cedure were also taken from the papal Inquisition. The 
Inquisitors were furnished with letters patent. They 
travelled from town to town, attended by guards and notaries 
public. Their expenses were defrayed by taxes laid on the 
towns and districts through which they passed. Spies a^ 
informers, guaranteed State protection, brought forward 
their information. The Court was openetl ; witnesses were 
examined ; and the accused were acquitted or found guilty. 
The sentence was pronounced ; the secular assessor gave a 
formal assent ; and the accused was handed over to the 
civil authorities for punishment. When Torquemada 
reorganised the Spanish Inquisition, a series of rules wore 
framed for its procedure which enforced secrecy to the 
extent of depriving the accused of any rational means of 
defence ; which elaborated the judicial method so as to leave 
no loop-hole even for those who expressed a wish to »cant ; 
and which multiplied the charges under which susproted 
heretics, even after death, might bo treated as impemtent 
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and their property confiscated. The Spanish Inquisition 
diflered from the papal in its close relation to the civil 
authorities, its terrible secrecy, its relentlessness, and its 
exclusion of Bishops from even a nominal participation in 
its work. Thus organised, it became the most terrible of 
curses to unhappy Spain. During the first hundred and 
thirty-nine years of its existence the coimtry was depopulated 
to the extent of three millions of people. It had become 
strong enough to overawe the monarchy, to insult the 
episcopate, and to defy the Pope. The number of its victims 
can only be conjectured. Llorente has calculated that 
during the eighteen years of Torquemada's presidency 
114,000 persons were accused, of whom 10,220 were burnt 
alive, and 97,000 were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment or to public penitence. This was the terrible 
instrument used relentlessly to bring the Spanish people 
into conformity with the Spanish Beformation, and to 
crush the growing Protestantism of the Low Countries. 
It was extended to Corsica and Sardinia ; but the people 
of Naples and Sicily successfully resisted its introduction 
when proposed by the Spanish Viceroys. 

§ 2. Tht InquitUion in Italy. 

Cardinal Caraffa (afterwards Pope Paul rv.), the relent- 
less enemy of the Beformation, seeing the success of this 
Spanish Inquisition in its extermination of heretics, induced 
Pope Paul llL to consent to a reorganisation of the papal 
Inquisition in Italy on the Spanish model, in 1642. The 
Curia had become alarmed at the progress of the Beforma- 
tion in Italy. They had received information that small 
Protestant communities had been formed in several of the 
Italian towns, and that heresy was spreading in an alarm- 
ing fashion. Caraffa declared that “the whole of Italy 
was infected with the Lutheran heresy, which had been 
extensively embraced both by statesmen and ecclesiastics.” 
Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits highly approved of the 
suggestion, and they were all-powerful with the Cardinal 
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Borromeo, the pious and trusted nephew of the Pope. In 
1642 the Congregation of the Holy Office wus foumlod at 
Rome, and six Cardinals, among them Cardinals CaratVa and 
Toledo, were named Inquisitors-General, with authority on 
both sides of the Alps to try all cases of heresy, to 
apprehend and imprison suspected persons, and to appoint 
inferior tribunals with the same or more limited powera 
The intention was to introduce into this remodelled jiapal 
Inquisition most of the features which marked' the 
thoroughness of the Spanish institution. But the joalnnsy 
of the Popes prevented the Holy Office from exercising 
the same independent action in Italy as in Spain. The 
new institution began its work at once within tlie States 
of the Church, and was introduced after some negotiations 
into most of the Italian princi{>alities. Venice refused, 
until it was arranged that the Holy Oflice there should bo 
strictly subject to the civil authorities. 

Although modelled on the Spanisli institution, tho work 
of the Holy Office in Italy never exhibited the same 
murderous activity ; nor was there the same need. The 
Italians have never showed the stem consistency in faith 
which characterised the Spaniards. It was generally 
found sufficient to strike at the leaders in order to cause 
the relapse of their followera Still the records of the 
Office and contemporary witnesses recount continuous trials 
and burnings in Rome and in other cities. In Venice, 
death by drowning was substituted for burning. The 
victims were placed on a board supported by two gondolas ; 
the boats were rowed apart, and the unfortunate martyrs 
perished in the waters. The Protestant congregations 
which had been formed in Bologna, F'aonza, Ferrara, Lucca, 
Modena, Naples, Siena, Venice, and Vicenza were disperseil 
with little or no bloodshecL A colony of Waldenses, 
settled near the town of Cosenza in the north-central part 
of Calabria, were made of sterner stuff. Nothing would 
induce them to relapse, and they were exterminated by 
sword, by hurling from the summits of clifTs, by proloDgeil 
confinement in deadly prisons, at the stake, in the mines. 
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in the Spanish galleya One hundred elderly women were 
first tortured and then slaughtered at Montalto. The 
survivors among the women and children were sold into 
slavery. Such was the work of the Counter-Beformation 
in Italy, and the measures to which it owed much of its 
success. 

§ 3. The InAex. 

Leaders of the Counter-Beformation in Italy like 
Popes Paul IV. and Pius v. were determined on much more 
than the dispersion of Protestant communities and the 
banishment or martyrdom of the missionaries of Evangelical 
thought. They resolved to destroy what they rightly 
enough believed to be its seed and seed-bed — the cultiva- 
tion of independent thinking and of impartial scholarship. 
They wished to extirpate all traces of the Benaissanca In 
the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries, Italy 
had been the workshop of ideas,” the offudna seientiarum 
for the rest of Europe. The Inquisition, in Italy as in Spain, 
attacked the Academies, the schools of learning, above all 
the libraries in which the learning of the past was stored, 
and the printing-presses which disseminated ideas day by 
day. They had the example of Torquemada before them, 
who had burnt six thousand volumes at Salamanca in 
1490 on pretence that they taught sorcery. 

It was no new thing to order the burning of heretical 
writinga This had been done continuously throughout 
the Middle Agea The episcopal Inquisition, the Uni- 
versities, the papal Inquisition, had all endeavoured to 
discover and destroy writings which they deemed to be 
dangerous to the dogmas of the Church. After the 
invention of printing such a method of slaying ideas was 
not BO easy; but the ecclesiasticcd authorities had tried 
their best. The celebrated edict of the Archbishop of 
Mainz of I486, prompted by the number of Bibles printed 
in the vernacular, and trying to establish a censorship of 
books, may be taken as an cxampla^ 

^ It i« to be found in Gadanns, CmIm DipUmatUma^ It. 469. 
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Pope SixtiiB IV. in 1547 had ordered the University 
Koln to see that no books {liJyrx^ iTCLctcUu^ ant scripturw 
gualescungue) were printed without previous licence, and 
had empowered the authorities to inflict i>cnaltiea on the 
printers, purchasers, and readers of all uiilicenseil books. 
Alexander vi. had sent the same order to the Archbishoiis 
of Koln, Mainz, Trier, and Magdeburg (1501). In a 
Constitutum of x., approved by the Lateran Council of 
1515, it was declared that no book could be printed in 
Borne which had not been expressly sanctioned by the 
MasUr of the Palace^ and in other lands by the llishop of 
the diocese or the Inquisitor of the district ; and this had 
been homologated by the Council of Trent* From its 
reorganisation in 1543 the pa{>al Inquisition in Rome had 
undertaken this work of censorship. 

Outside the States of the Church the suppression of 
books and the requirement of ecclesiastical licence could 
only be carried out through the co-oi^eration of the secular 
authorities; and they naturally demanded some uniformity 
in the books condemned. This led to lists of prohibited 
books being drawn up — as at Louvain (1546 and 1550), 
at Koln (1549), and by the Sorbonne, who managed the 
Inquisition for the north of France (1544 and 1551). 
Pope Paul iv. drafted the first papal Index in 1559. It 
was very drastic, and its very severity prevented its 
success.* It was this Index Lihrorum ProhUntorum which 

^ "Wishing also to impose » restraint . . . upon printers . . . who 
print without licence of ecclesisstioal superiors, the said books of Hacred 
Scripture, and the annotations and expositions upon them of all persons 
indifferently . . . (this Synod) ordains and decrees, that, henceforth, the 
Sacred Scripture, and especially the aforesaid old and Vulgate edition, l>e 
printed in the most correct manner possible ; and that it shall not be lawful 
for anyone to print, or cause to be printed, any hooke wfuMievtr an mured 
matters^ without the name of the author ; nor to sell them in future or even 
to keep them by them, vnieu they shall have been first examined and 
approved by the ordinary ; under pain of anathema and fine im|iosed in a 
oanon of the last Lnteran Connell *’ (Sess. is.) 

* The original Index of Pope Paul iv. contained a list of no lees then 
dixtj‘Ouv printers^ and prohibited the reading of any hook printed by them. 
He afterwards withdrew this olaose. Bat his Index gives a long catalogns 
of anthors all of whose writings are prohibiteiL It U, with one di» ^ 
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was discussed by the Commission appointed at the Oonnoil 
of Trent^ 

The Cbnunission drafted a set of ten rules to be 
followed in constructing a list of prohibited books, and 
left the actual formation of the Index to the Popa This 
new Index (the Tridentine Index) was published by Pope 
Pius lY. in 1664. His successor, Pius v., appointed a 
special Commission of Cardinals to deal with the question 
of prohibited books. It was called the Congregation of 
the Index, and although distinct from the Inquisition, 
worked along with it. Its work was done very thoroughly. 
Italian scholarship was slain so far as the peninsula was 
concerned. The scholarship of Spain and Portugal was 
also destroyed. Learning had to take shelter north of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. So thoroughly was the work of 
prohibition carried out, so many difficulties beset even 
Roman Catholic authors, that Paleario called the whole 
system "a dagger drawn from the scabbard to assassinate 
all men of letters ” ; Paul Sarpi dubbed it " the finest secret 
which has ever been discovered for applying religion to 
the purpose of making men idiots " ; and Latini, a champion 
of the Papacy, declared it to be a “ peril which threatened 
the very existence of booka” 

The rules for framing the Index, drafted by the com- 
mission of the Council of Trent, are curious reading. The 
writings of noted Reformers, of Zwingli, Luther, and 
especially of Calvin, were absolutely prohibited. The 
Vulgate was to be the only authorised version of the 
Scriptures, and the only one to be quoted as an inspired 
text. Sdholars might, by special permission of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, possess another version, but they 
were never to quote it as authoritative. Versions in the 
vemaoular were never to be quoted. Bible Dictionaries, 

liogiiiBbed exception, a mere list of nemee ; bat it oonteine : Deeiderioe 
Breamoi Roterodemua cam aniyersie oommentariia, annotetionibae, echoliie^ 
dialogla, epiatolia, oenanria, Tersionibaa, libria et acriptia aoia, etiam oi nil 
penitaa contra religionem Tid de religione oontineani.'* 

> 8e«ion xriiL — Decree anent the choice of booka ; Scorion zxt. — ^Anent 
Iho Index of bodkat the Oateohiam, Breyiary, and lliMi 
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Comoordances, books on oontrovenial theology, had to pass 
the strictest examination at the hands of the cenaon 
before publication. The censors were directed to examine 
with the utmost care not merely the text, but all 
summaries, notes, indexes, prefaces, and dedications, search* 
ing for any heretical phrases or for sentences which the 
unwary might be tempted to think heretical, for all 
criticisms on any ecclesiastical action, for any satire on the 
clergy or on rel^ous ritea All such passages were to be 
expunged. 

North of the Alps the Index had small effect. It 
was impotent in lands where the Reformation was firmly 
established ; and in France, papal Germany, and north 
Italy a class of daring colporteurs carried the prohibited 
tracts, Bibles, and religious literatiire throughout the lands. 

The tremendous powers of suppression set forth in the 
Tridentine rules could not avoid doing infinite mischief to 
thought and scholarship, even if placed in the hands of 
qualified and well-intentioned men. But the censors were 
neither capable nor high-minded. Scholars refused the 
odious task. Commentaries on the Fathers were read by 
men who knew little Latin, less Greek, and no Hebrew. 
They were discovered extorting money from unfortunate 
authors, levying blackmail on booksellers, listening to the 
whispers of jealous rivals. 

So effectually was learning slain in Italy, that when 
the Popes at the close of the sixteenth century strove to 
revive the scholarship of the Church and to gather together 
at Rome a band of men able to defend the Papacy with 
their pens, these scholars had to work under immense 
diiiahiliHaH- Baronius wrote his AnnaU, and Latini edited 
the T.ittin Fathers, both of them ignorant ol Greek, and 
both harassed by the censorship. 

Snupg of the more distinguished leaders of the Counter- 
Reformation saw the dangers which lurked in this system 
of pure euppreasioiL The great German Jesuit, Canisius, 
who did more than any other man for the maintenance 
•Hid of the Roman Gatholio Church in Germany, 
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pointed out that destruction was powerless to eflfect 
permanent good. The people must have books, and the 
Church ought to supply them. He laboured somewhat 
successfully to that end. 

§ 4. The Society of Jesue and the Counter-IUformatum, 

Neither the Inquisition nor the Index account for 
the Counter-Reformation. Repression might stamp out 
Reformers in southei'u Europe ; but faith, enthusiasm, un- 
selfish and self-denying work were needed to enable the 
Roman Church to assume the offensive. These were 
supplied to a large extent by the devoted followers of 
Ignatius Loyola. 

Roman Catholicism reached its ebb during the 
pontificate of Pius rv. It stood everywhere on the 
defensive, seeing one stronghold after another pass into the 
hands of a victorious Protestantism. Pius v., his successor, 
was the first fighting Pope of the new Roman Catholicism. 
He had behind him the reorganisation effected by the 
Council of Trent ; the Roman Catholic revival of mediaeval 
piety of which Carlo Borromoo, Philip Neri, and Francis 
de Sales were distinguished types; the Inquisition and 
Congregation of the Index ; and, above all, the Company 
of Jesus. Romanism under his leadership boldly assumed 
the offensive. 

In 1564 it seemed as if all Germany might become 
Protestant The States which still acknowledged the Papacy 
were honeycombed with Protestant communities. Bavaria, 
the Rhine Provinces, the Duchy of Austria itself, were, 
according to contemporary accounts, more than hal^-Fro- 
testant Nearly all the seats of learning were Protestant 
The Romanist Universities of Vienna and Ingolstadt were 
almost deserted by students. Under the skilful and 
enthusiastic leadership of Peter Canisius, the Jesuits were 
mainly instrumental in changing this state of things. 
They entered Bavaria and Austria. They appeared there 
as the heralds and givers of education, and took possession 
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of the rising generation. They established tbeir schrmls in 
all the principal centres of population. They were kimmI 
teachers; they produced school-books of a modern tyjio; 
the catechism written by Canisius himself was used in all 
their schools (it transplanted into Eomanisin the Lutheran 
system of catechising); they charged no fees; they soon 
had the instruction of the Roman Catholic children in their 
handa The astonished people of town and country dis- 
tricts began to see pilgrimages of boys and girls, conducted 
like modem Sunday-school treats, led by the good fathers, 
to visit famous churches, shrines, holy crosses, miraculous 
wells, etc. The parents were induced to vihit the tencliers ; 
visits led to the confessional, and the confessional to the 
directorate. Then followed the disc;! pi i no of the Sj>iritual 
Exereitea, usually shortened to suit the capacities of the 
penitents. Whole districts wore led l)uck to the con- 
fessional — the parents following the children. 

The higher education was not neglected. Jesuit 
colleges founded at Vienna and Ingolstadt peopled the 
decaying universities with students, and gave them new 
life. Student associations, on the model of that foiindcil 
by Canisius at Kdln, were formed, and were afhliatfMl to 
the Company of Jesus. IMlgriinagcs of students wended 
their way to famous shrines; talented young men sub- 
mitted their souls to the direction of the .Jesuit fathers, 
gTid shared in the hypnotic trance given by the (Murse of 
the Spiritual Exereiaes. A generation of anient souls was 
trained for the active service of the Roman Church, and 
vowed to combat Protestantism to the d<iatfa. 

The Company hod another, not less important, field 
of The Peace of Augsburg hod left the management 

of t^e religion of town or principality in the hands of the 
ruling secular authority. The maxim, Cujua regio ejua 
religio, placed the religious convictions of the population of 
many districts at the mercy of one man. Many Romanist 
Princes had no wish to persecute, still less to see their 
prindpalitiee depopulated by banishment. Some of them 
bed given guarantees for fr ee dom of conscience and l i m ited 
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rights of worship to their Protestant subjecta The Jesuits 
set themselves to change this condition of things. They 
could be charming confessors and still more delightful 
directors for the obedient sons and daughters of the 
Papacy. They were invited to take charge of the souls of 
many of the Princes and especially of the Princesses of 
Germany. They set themselves to charm, to command, 
and, lastly, to threaten their penitenta Toleration of 
Protestants they represented to be the unpardonable sin. 
They succeeded in many cases in inducing Bomanist rulers 
to withdraw the protection they had hitherto accorded to 
their Protestant subjects, who, if they stood firm in their 
faith, had to leave their homes and seek refuge within a 
Protestant district. 

Thus openly and stealthily the wave of Bomanist 
reaction rolled northwards over Germany, and district after 
district was won back for the Papacy. This first period 
of the Counter-Beformation may be said to end with the 
sixteenth century ; the second, which included the Thirty 
Years’ War, lies beyond our limit 

The savage struggle in France, culminating in the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, did not belong to the New 
Boman Catholicism, and lay outside of what may be called 
the Coiinter-Beformation proper. The force of this new 
aggressive movement was first felt in the formation of the 
Holy League, which had for its object to prevent Henry of 
Navarre from ascending the throne of France. The League 
was the symbol in France of this Counter-Beformation. 
The Jesuits never attained a preponderating infiuence in 
that country until the days of Marie de Medici ; but they 
were the restless and ruthless organisers of the Holy 
League. The Jesuit fathers. Auger, Henri Saumier, and, 
above all, Claude Matthieu, called the Courrur de la 
Ligus, worked energetically on its behalf. The Company 
issued tracts from their printing-presses asserting the 
inalienable rights of the people to govern and therefore to 
choose their rulera They taught that while God had 
given spiritual power into the hands of one man, the Pope, 
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He had bestowed the secular power on the many. Kings, 
they asserted, do not reign by any divine right of horoditwy 
succession, but by the will of the people and of the Pope. 
Hence all Bomanist France was justified in setting aside 
the King of Navarre and putting in his place the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, his uncle. 

The arguments they laid before the English people 
were based on principles altogether different, even contra- 
dictory. There they extolled hereditary and legitimate 
succession. Elizabeth was illegitimate, and Mary of 
Scotland had divine rights to the throne of England. It 
is needless to relate the efforts made by the leaders of the 
Counter-Beformation to bring England back to the Pa|)acy 
— the College at Douai. the English College at Borne, both 
erected to train missionaries for service against the 
heretical Queen ; the mission of the Jesuits. Parsons and 
Campion. The student of history can scarcely fail to note 
one thing. — that the sailing of the Spanish Armada marks 
the flood- tide of the first period of the Counter-Beforma- 
tion. After the ruin of the great fleet the first wave of 
the reaction seems to have spent itself. The League failed 
in France, and Henry iv. secured the rights of his Protestant 
subjects in the Edict of Nantes. The Hollanders emerged 
triumphant from their long war of liberation. Even in 
Germany the defeat of the Armada dates in a rough way 
the end of the impetus of the Bomanist reaction. The 
German Protestants assumed the oflensive again, and an 
energetic and aggressive Calvinism redeemed the halting 
character of the Lutheran Beformation. 

Mr. Symonds. in his brilliant sketches of the forces at 
work to make the Bomanist reaction, thinks that the port 
of the Jesuits in the Counter-Beformation has rather been 
exaggerated than insufficiently recognised. “ Without the 
ecclesiastical reform which originated in the Tridentine 
Council ; without the gold and sword of Spain ; without the 
stakes and prisons of the Inquisition ; without the warfare 
against thought conducted by the Congregation of the 
Index. — the Jesuits alone could not have masterfully 
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governed the Catholic revivaL**^ *^hi8 is perhaps true; 
but what would all these things have come to apart from 
the activity of the Company of Jesus 7 They were little 
better than the mechanism to which the enthusiasm and 
the indomitable work bred from enthusiasm gave the souL 
Stem, relentless, savage repression can do much. It can 
make a desert and call it peace ; but it cannot requicken 
with renewed Ufa The gentle piety of Carlo Borromeo, 
the sweet languishing tenderness of Francis de Sales, the 
revived mediaeval mysticism discernible in the Bomanist 
reaction, had neither the religious depth nor the endurance 
needed for the times. Ignatius breathed the Spanish 
spirit, at once wildly visionary and intensely practical, 
into his Company, and they transfused it throughout the 
Church of the Counter-Reformation — the exalted devotion, 
the tenacity which no reverses could wear out, and the 
unquenchable reUgious hopa They ruled it as the soul 
governs the body. 

It was the time of Spanish domination. Spain grasped 
the New World and hoped to subdue the Old. Hnr 
soldiers were the best in Europa They dreamed of 
nothing but conquesta The Jesuits brought the Spanish 
spirit into the Church. Others might scheme, and wish, 
and wonder. They worked. They reaped the harvest 
which hard and unremitting labour gathers in every field. 
It was not for nothing that Adrian and other papal 
statesmen dubbed Luther another Mahomet; the word 
kindled in every Spanish breast the memory of their 
centuries of war with the Moslems and its victorious 
ending. If the gold and sword of Spain were at the 
service of the Counter-Reformation, it was the Spanish 
spirit incarnate in the Company of Jesus that made such 
dry bones liva 

We must remember that in the first period of ilie 
Romanist reaction we have to do with the Jesuits of the 
sixteenth century, and must banish from our minds the history 
of the Order in the two centuries that follow. Its worst 

* SyiDOiiila, Tkt MtmmimMCt im UeUy: J3U Catholic RcacUcm^ L SSI. 
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side had scarcely appeared. Its theory of ProlMibilisni, hj 
which directors were trained to tninsform nil doudly sins, 
even murder, adultery, and theft, into venial otVonccs. and 
casuistry became a method for the entire guiiianco of souls, 
belonged to a later period. It was not till the scventeiuith 
century that the foi*givenes8 of sins had been reduced by 
them to a highly refined art. Their shameless neglect of 
religion and morality, when the political interests of the 
Church and of the Society seemed to require it, was also 
later. What the depressed Komanists of the sixteenth 
century saw was a body of men whom no difficulties daunted, 
who spent themselves in tmining boys and girls and in 
animating them with religious principles ; who persuaded 
boys and youths to attend daily Mass, to resort to monthly 
confession, to study the articles of their faith ; who elevated 
that obedience, which for generations they had been taught 
was due to the earthly head of the Church, into a sublime 
religious principle. 

All this the Romanism of the Counter-Reformation 
owed to those throe unknown men, who crept into Rome 
through the Porto del Popolo during Raster 1638 to beg 
Pope Paul III. to permit them and their companions to 
enroll themselves in a new Order for the defence of the 
faith. 

It is true that men can never get rid of their personal 
responsibility in spiritual things, but multitudes will always 
attempt to cast the burden upon others. In all such souls 
the spirit of the Counter-Reformation lives and moves and 
has its being, and they are sustained, consciously or un- 
consciously, by that principle of blind olxidiciicc which its 
preachers taught It is enough for us to remcinber that 
no weakened sense of personal responsibility and no 
amount of superstitious practice can utterly quench the 
conscience that seeks its God, or can binder that upward 
glance to the Father in heaven which carries with it a 
living faith. 
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138 ; influenoe on the French side - saddle, 180 w. ; at Poiaay, 

^otestant Church, 153 and n., 186/ ; leader of ^e Romany 

158 ; fond of ohildren, 164 ; as a party in France, 102 ; matrimonial 

writer of French prose, 156 and w. ; policy, 196 ; dies, 214 ; 178, 177. 

a democrat, 165/. ; valae of his 180, 196, 211, SlIL 
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CaoTin, Oenrd, father of Ghlrin. 
nff. ; 96. 

Oeoily Sir William, afterwards Lord 
Bui^hlej, 19, 292, 296, 297^., 
811/., 886/., 390. 

CbrsmoniM 118^. 

Cervini, Marcello, Oardinal de Santo 
Croce, Legate at the Council of 
Tren^ 666, 668^. 

Ohablaie, Districtof, 117. 

Chambeiy, 66. 

Chambre Ardente^ The^ 162, 169, 290. 

Chandien, Antoine de, minister at 
Paris, 167. 

Ch^^uis, Jean, Bomanist in Geneva, 

Chapuys, Eustace, Ambassador of 
Charles Y. in England, 830, 869. 

Charles v.. Emperor of Germany, 
disapproved of the Bern DinnUa- 
fion, 41 ; how he inhoritecl the 
Netherlands, 226 ; consolidates the 
Netherlands 226^, ; establishes 
the Inquisition there, 229 ; in- 
creasing severity towards Protest- 
ants 281 ; Lutherans among his 
fiunily, 288 ; abdicates at Brussels, 
240 ; and Philip ii., 240/. ; per- 
suaded that Protestants and 
Romanists may be re-united, 618, 
628, 667; 226, 827, 868, 868/., 
871, 377, 496/., 681. 

Charles ix., King of France, 178, 
186, 196, 198, 208/ 

Charles x.,” the League King of 
France. See Bourbon. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
22/., 26, 226. 

Cfhaieaubrtand, Bdiei qf, 161/., 169, 
296 

CfhateUi, The Grand and the 
prisons in Paris, 164. 

C%rtsfidn Civic League (Protestant), 
48, 61. 

Christian Philatophyt Dieeourm on, 
98. 

Chrieiian Unicn^ The (Romanist), 48. 

ChriMiafUB Beiigionie Indilutio. See 
in&tiJtutio. 

(Jhwrekt Galvin’s Dodrime qf the, 7, 
110, 129. 

ChnrcA, Lodrine qf the, among the 
Anateptista, 446. 

Church, Doctrine ef the, among the 
Socinians, 480/ 

Churd^ Doctrine qf Ms, at the Be- 
genelnug Conferenee, 621/ 


CW*. mlMlMtleU eonit I. Dutch 
Church, 271. 

Clemeni^ jMque., MMMia.tMH.nnr 
III., 216/. ' 

Clement vii. Sm Popee. 

Clergy, diMoluto livM nt Oenev. 
»0n. ; dieliked in EngUad, 8 I 9 ', 
826. 

Mure, Jean, The Jesuit, 587. 

Cognac, a Huguenot stronghold, 194 / 

Collera in Paris, de la Marche, 98 ; 
de Ste Barbe, 98, 683 and n. -do 
Montaigu, 94/., 688 ; Fortet, 96 ; 
de Navarre, 97 «. 

Colleges founded in Spain hr 
Ximinss, 491. 

Collet, French, seed-beds of the 
Reformation, 161. 

Colet, Doan, 819, 884. 

Gaepard de. Admiral of 
France, at the Aawmh/y qf jVof- 
ahlee, 177 ; at the Stotes-General, 
182; at Poiaay, 180; in La 
Rochelle, 194/ ; attempted as> 
saasi nation of, 197 ; murdered hv 
Guise, 199 ; 172, 184, 191, 196. 

Colloquy, an ecclnsiastioal court in 
the French Protestant Church. 
168. 

Colloquy at Marburg, 60. 

Colloquy at Poisay, 20, 186^. 

Colonna, Vittori^ 606/, 608, 645, 
559, 587 n. 

Colporteurs, French Proteetont, 152. 

Commentary on the Pealme, Calvin's, 
97, 101. 

Cemmuniem among the Analjaptists, 
488, 457, 461/ 

Como, Lake of, 50. 

Company of Jeeue, The, the begin- 
nings of the, 646, 648/ : its 
constitution, 660/., 661 ana n. ; 
power in the hands of the Qstieral, 
662/ ; limitations to his power, 
668 ; rapid spread of the Orrier, 
668 ; and the Council of Trent, 
696 ; and the Conn tor- Reformation, 
006 ; and education, 607. 

Compromiee, The (Netherlands), 249. 

Compluleneian Polyglot, The, 492. 

Coneiergerie, Hngnenot Prison in 
Paris. 164. 

Concordat, The Spanish, of 1482, 
491. 

Conference at Wesiminstor, 90, 401^. 

Confeasion.AugsbnTg,!, 841, 416, 670. 

Confrasionsof the Reformed Chnrehes, 
3, 4 6 n. ; Coneeneue TiguH/eue, 

00; C om / ceeioek qf Oeee e w a , 114 1 
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QumfutUm ^ fTaldetuu if the OFanmer, ThomM Archbishop of 
Dwranee, 149 ; the Belgic Ccmfee^ Cantarburj, trial and martjraom, 
fion, 272/. ; the Scots' Oonreseion, 878^. ; recaidtUUme of, 880 ; 8» 

800, 802/. ; the Ohm/mion of the 818, 820/., 888, 840, 871, 879. 

FromK Chureh^ 187/.; Hilvetie Craw (Orawar), Pan], in Scotland, 277. 
Ootfeaaion (Second), 418. Creacentio, Marcello, Cardinal, sole 

Congregation^ The (in the Scottish Legate at the second meeting of 
mformation Church), 280, 200, the Council of Trent, 681. 

200/. Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, 

Congregation^ The (in Weetem Swit- 882, 848, 847, 348. 

zerland), 106 n. Curia, The, 80, 496, 498, 603, 611, 

QongregtUian the Holy Qffloe, The 517, 680. 

(inquisition), 601. Curio/wm, at the (Council of Trent, 671, 

CongingcUion of the Index, The, 604 /. 686, 601 ; its triumph there, 608. 

CoriUimn . , . de emendenda eceleaia, Cybd, Caterina, Princess of Camerino, 
610. 606, 608. 

Coneiliwn . . . auper rtformatione 

eanctoe Romanae Eecteeioe, 611. Dalbiao, Charles, French Protestant 

Consistorial ecclesiastical organisa- minister, 181. 

tion, 4, 7. Damasua, Pope, 180. 

Coneitiory, of Bern, 117, 122; of Dan4s, Pierre, "royal lecturer" in 
Geneva, 128/. ; in the French Paris, 06. 

Church, 166/.; in the Dutch Daniel, Frands, correspondent of 
Church, 210 ff, Calvin, 07 n. 

Constance, Bishop of, 80/., 88, 84, Danube, River, 26. 

41, 47; bishopric of, 28; Ci^ of, Dathenus, Peter, metrical version of 
47/. ; Lake of, 48. the Psalms in Dutch, 262. 

Conrulta, the confidential advisers of Dauphind, 80 n., 74. 
the Regent of the Netherlands, Da venter, full of Anabaptists, 287/. 
248/. Davidis, Francis, Anti -Trinitarian, 

Contarini, OMparo, Senator of Venice 429. 

and Oaniinal, Member of the Declaration gf Bremen, The, 8. 
Orodory of Divine Love, 606 : Declaration of the Principal Artielee 
character and training, 618 ; ana gf Religion (England), 411. 

Calvin, 614 ; sent as Legate to DeereUde, The, 78. 

Germany, 616^. ; at the Kegens- Deeretum pro Armenie, used at the 
bnra Conference, ; returns Council of Trent, 688. 

to Italy, 624. Defensor Paeia, The, of Marsiglio of 

Continental Divines in England, 868 Padua, 484. 

and ft. Delft, Town of, 264. 

Convocation (England), 827, 829/., Democracy and autocracy (Knox and 
366, 868/., 800, 411, 416, 418, Mary), 818. 

Cop, Nicholas, 12, 06, 08, 146. Denok, Hans, Humanist and Ana- 

Cops, 408/. ft., 406 and n., 407. baptisU, 424, 436/., 442. 

Coraut, Blie, the blind preacher of Denaermonde, 256. 

Geneva, 74 n,, 110 and ft., 120. Dentidre, Marie, wife of Froment, 
Oordier, Mathnrln, teacher of Calvin, 74 ft. 

08 and n., 94, 154. Device, The (England), 806. 

Cortese, Gregorio, Abbot of San Diane de Poitiers, 161, 178, 206. 

Giorgio Maggiore, 606, 600. Dieppe, John Knox a^ 201. 

Council Oeneral if the Union gf Diet, The Swiee, at Luzern, 82 ; at 
CalKolice (France), 218. Biulen, 47. 

CouneiX ef Sene (France), 144. Dilembnrg, The Synod of, 4 it. 

Conneti tf Tumults, or the Bloody Diedplinede T excommunication, \00, 
Trihunal (Netherlands), 266. Discipline, ecclesiastical, 108/*., 306; 

Contras, Battle of, 200. opposition to, in Geneva, 116 ; how 

GsMiiaftls in Scottish Church History, exercised in Geneva, 129; to be 

28^., 209. exercised through secular authorityi 

Cox. Dr., Bishop of Ely, 800, 402 it. 8/., 111/., 488. 
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Disctpltns 4eel^sUuH^%€ des 
re/armSet de France, 168, 805. 

DiBcipline, First Book qT (Scotland), 
801, 804^. 

Disputation, Public, at Zurich, 84/. ; 
at Basel, 80 ; at Bern, 40, 68 ; at 
Oeneva, 86 ff., 88 ; at Lausanne, 
103 ; at Zurich on Baptism, 446/1 ; 
at Munster, 464 ; on Baptism, 457 ; 
the Leipzig, 406. 

Divara, wife of Jan Matthys, 467, 
460. 

Divorce, The (Henry vxii.), 824, 
880/.. 840. 

Disennier, oflSce in Qeneya, 116. 

Dogmatic Tradition and the Inner 
Light, 428. 

Dome, John, bookseller in Oxford 
(1520), 820. 

Dufour, Louis, citizen of Oeneya sent 
to persuade Calvin to return, 125. 

Dundee, 17, 270, 203. 

Dykes in the Netherlands, 245, 268. 

Easter Day Communion in Ensland, 
808jf. 

Ecclesiastical organisation, in Geneya, 
128, 182 : in France, 164jf. ; in 
the Netherlands, 270/. ; in Stsot- 
land, 807/. ; among the Ana- 
baptists, 486. 

Eck, Johann, the antagonist of 
Luther. See Meyer, 

Economic changes in England, 846/. ; 
860, 387. 

Edicts, French, oonceming the Re- 
formation, of Fontainebleau, 147 ; 
of Chateaubriand, 161/., 160, 206 ; 
of Cotnpiigne, 163 ; of Ramoriantin, 
177 ; of Amboiee, 102/.; of Saint- 
Oermaine, 106 ; of Beaulieu, 204 ; 
of Bergerac, 200 ; of JVemoure, 208 ; 
of Mantee, 10, 221/1 

Edinburgh, 208. 

Edinburgh, Uniyersity of, 807. 

Edward vi. of England, 20, 867/. ; 
370, 880. 

Eglim plantle and Igliee dreeeie, 165. 

Egmont, Lamoral, Count of, 243, 
247/., 254/., 268. 

Egmont, Nicolas yan, an Inquisitor, 
230. 

Eidgenote of Geneya, 62. 

Einsiedeln, 28, 30. 

Elders in the Scottish Chnrch, 
a^^inted by the Congregaiien, 

Cl^nore de Boye, wife of Louis of 
Cond4, 172, 184. 


Eliza^th, Queen of England, thrmt- 
ened excommunication, 1 n., 414/. • 
***5**,,®^"“*^ treasure shiiis, 259 I 
and Knox s Blast, 202, 206 ; dls- 
lilcM Calrin's theology, 296 ; ears- 
fully watched during the leign 
of Mary, 869 ; her death reoom- 
mended by Charles v., 871 ; sue- 
* crown, 385 ; deolares 
herself a Protestant, 886/ ; looked 
on as a bastard and a heretic by 
the Romanist powers, 887 ; threat- 
ened with the faU of the King of 
Nayarre, 888, 414 ; 6rst ProoUma- 
tion, 888 ; exhibits her Protestant- 
ism to her people, 880 ; difficulties 
of her government in the alteration 
of Religion, 300 ; her Brat Parlia- 
ment, 801 ; shelters herself under 
the Peace of Augsburg, 307, 
406 n., 414 ; communicates in both 
** kinds,'* 800 and n. ; 406, 408, 
418, 416, 418, 420. 

Emden, meeting of the Netherlands 
Protestants at, 271. 

Emden CaUehiam, 4 it. 

Episcopal government in Switzer- 
land, 23. 

Epieeopus UniversoUis, 832. 

Epistolm obseurorum virorum, 817. 

Erasmians, the Hnanish, 402. 

Erasmus, and the Keformed Cburohes, 
0/., 162 ; on Indulgences, 16 ; 26, 
27/., 30, 06, 162, 226, 280, 816, 
820, 884, 387, 868, 478, 492, 518. 

Erasmus circle at BsmI, 436. 

Erastians, 128, 120. 

Eecadron volant de la Reins, 208, 
809. 


Each, Johann, martyr in the Nether, 
lamls, 224, 230. 

Rate, Cardinal Hippolitode^ 188. 

Estienne, Robert, Parisian printer, 
08, 148. 

Excommunication, See Discipline, 

Excommunication among the Ana- 
baptists, 448. 

Exercilia Spiritualia, See Spiritual 
Exercises, 

Exhorisre in the Soottish Church, 
805. 


Faber, Johann, Arohbishopof Vienna. 

See ffrigerlein, Johann, 

Faher, Peter, the Jesuit, 587, 545, 
548, 557. 

Face gf a Church, the **(?oDgnga. 

tion " sssnmee the, 200. 

Fsgiiis (Bticblein), Psul, 858. 
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Fftrolf WillUm, at Baid, 89 ; earlj 
life, 89 fk ; called a Lutheran 
preacher, 16 n. ; at Aigle, 67/., 
69 ; the apostle of Frenoh-speu- 
ing Switzerland, 67 ; baptized his 
oonTerta from Romanism, 68i». ; 
organisea a band of evangelists, 
71 and n. ; at VallinMn, 72 ; sent 
by Bern to Geneva, 80 ; in G^eva 
during the siege, 84 ; attempt to 
polM>n, 84 and n. ; pr^hes in the 
cathedral at Geneva, 86 ; induces 
the Council of Geneva to abolish 
the Mass, 88 ; straggle against the 
evil morals of the town, 00 ; ohar- 
abter and marriage, 01 ; joined by 
Calvin, 102 ; at the Lausanne 
DitpuleUien^ 108 ; his ** congrega- 
tion," 106 n.; banished from 
Geneva, 74 and n., 116-124; 12, 
46n., 07, 100, liojr., 148. 

Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, 
400 n. 

Ferdinand of Austria, and the ex- 
communication of Elizabeth, In.; 
on the Protestants in Vienna, 2 ; 
and the Anabaptists, 447, 440. 

Feris^ Count de, Ambassador of Philip 
of Spain, 888, 400. 

Ferrar, Robert, Bishop of St. David's, 
878. 

Ferrara, Ren4e, Duchess o( 101, 606. 

Ferriere, Sieiir de la, 166. 

Fidno, Marsiglio, and Maignerite of 
Navarre, 187. 

Flag of the Swiss Confederal^, 21. 

Flyvna Sfwuinjn. See Bweadron, 

Fontainebleau, Edict of, 147 ; 184/. 

Foxe, Edward, Bishop of Hereford, 
840/. 

Foxe, John, the Martyrologiat, 882. 

Francis i. of France, alternately pro- 
tects and persecutes the Reformers, 
148/., 146, 147^. ; Calvin's letter 
to, 147 ; founds the Royal 
LMturesbips " at Paris, 684/. 

Francis of AssisL 606/1, 527. 

Franoisoans and the Reformation, 
306. 

Franoisoana, reformation among the, 
608/. 

Ftankfort congregation of English 
exUes, 287 ; 20. 

Froad^wH Coi/trefiei^ 124. 

Falr^ 18. 

Frederick, Elector of the Palatinate, 
becomes a Calvinist, 8, 4is. 

Fkegoso, Fred., Archbi^op of Sal- 
erno, 806, 610. 


Freibnig^ Swiss Canton, strongly 
Romanist, 48, 65, 76 w., 76, 84 ; 
21 . 

FVsiiekwMMS Ms (ids GWws), 102 
and n., 168. 

Friesland, East, an Anabaptist place 
of refuge, 288. 

Forest (Dantona, and the Reformation, 
41, 60 ; at war with Zurich, 49 ; 
22 . 

Froben, printer at Basel, 27. 

Froment, Antoine, at Vallingen, 72 ; 
in Geneva, 74^. ; his wife a 
preMher, 74 n. ; contest with Fur- 
biti, 78/. ; during the siege of 
Geneva, 84. 

Furbiti, Gi^, Romanist preacher in 
Geneva, 78/. 

Gallara, Nicholas des, minister of 
French Protestants in London, 
186. 

Gallon, St, 22, 47, 48, 60, 122, 437, 
440. 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 849, 362, 869, 871, 876. 

Geelen, Jan van, an Anabaptist 
leader, 289. 

GemblonrS| 266. 

Geneva, city of, history and con- 
stitution. 61/. ; parties in, 62 ; 
Bern ana Freiburg, 68 ; “ the gate 
of western Switzerland," 68, 89 ; 
town councils in, 68 ; Luther's 
writings in, 64 n. ; turbulent 
priests in, 77 and n. ; the affair 
of Furbiti in, 78-82 ; plot to seize 
the town, 82 ; besie^^ Iw Gie 
Bishop and the Duke of Savoy, 
88 ; attempt to poison the Re- 
formed preachers in, 84 and n. ; 
FuWic ifiupuUUioH in, 85/. ; Mess 
abolished provisioiially in, S7 ; 
completely, 89 ; J>imUtUicn before 
the Council, 88 ; becomes an in- 
dependent republic, 89 ; motto 
/M tenehras Iusb^ 89 ; e^ living 
in, 90 and it. ; the Artieies of 
106/. ; adopts the ceremonies of 
Bern, 118/. ; banishes Calvin and 
Farel, 120/. ; begs Calvin to 
return, 126/. ; the ccefcnodico/ 
pniinancu of, 128 ; Catuisiory of, 
128/. ; the ministiy in, 181/. ; 
what (Calvin did for, 180/. ; a 
city of refom 184 ; ''the dogs of 
Geneva," 187 : sends missionaries 

I to the Ketheclands, 288, 249 ; 6. 

I 8, 45, 152. 
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Oenavm, Bishop of, «1/., 77, 116/. ; 
Amadeus viii. of Savoy, 62 ; 
Pierre de la Banme, 77, 82/., 85, 
89* 

Geneva, Vidomne of, 62, 117. 

Oentilip Anti-Trinitarian, 426. 

German National Oonncil feared 
the PojM, 666 n. 

German Froteetant opinion of Henry 
Vllle, 841. 

German Fuloaie, 484. 

Germany and the Gounter-Refomia- 
tion, 6G6/. 

Germany, name riven to an Inn at 
Cambridge, 820, 880. 

Gez, diatrict of, 117. 

Ghent, dty of, 266, 267. 

Glapion, oonfeaeor to Charlee v. and 
Lnther, 494. 

Glareanna (Heinrich Loriti). See 
LoriH, 

Glarue, a Swim Canton, 22, 27/. 

Gooh, John Popper of, 226, 230. 

Goderich, Engliah lawyer, and hie 
Advice. 889. 

Goniaga, Elenore, Doohem of Urbino, 
606. 

Gonzaga, Erooli di, CSardinal of 
Mantna, principal L^te at the 
third meeting of the OmncU of 
Trent, 688. 

Gonzaga, Julia, 606. 

Grace, pilgrimage of, 846. 

Grandaon, in the Paje de Yand, 48, 
67, 72. 

Granvelle^ Antoine Perronet de. 
Cardinal and Birhop of Arraa, 243, 
619, 681. 

Graphsoz, Oomelioa, 280. 

Giazaia, Hatteo, founder of the 
Capi^na, 607/. 

GrauDttnden, the (Qriaone), 22, 49/ 

Grebel, Conrad, Homaniit aud Ana- 
baptiat. 486, 446/. 

Grey, ImAj Jane, 871. 

Gribrido, Giovanni Valentino, an 
Anti-Mnitarian, 426. 

Grindal, Edmund, afterwaidz Ardi- 
Uahop of Canterbury, 402 w., 
404. 

Groot, Gerard, and the Brethren qf 
the CcvMium Lot. 226, 228. 

Gneat, Edmnnd, letter to Cecil, 898 
and fk 

Gnenx. Let. See Beggare* 

Oripuooa, the di^t in which 
Loyola waa bom, 626. 

OniaoiL the fiamily of the, 161, 178 
and 180, 200, 288, 886, 897. 


Guiae, PWmeu, Dohe of, 170, 178, 
177/., 187, 189, 191/., 296. 

Charlee. brother of Kranela, 
Cardinal of Lo^rain^ 168, 170. 
178, 177, 187, 812, 688. 

Louie, brother of Francia, Car- 
dinal of Guiae, 189, 218. 

Henry, Duke of, eon of Franoia, 
198/., 208, 21V. 

CkarUe, Duke of Hayenne, aon 
of Francia, 213/, 218. 

Haarlem, Town of, 236/., 261. 

Hageiiaii, Con/erenee at, 124. 

Iliiinie, The, 236. 

HaDor, Berthold, Reformer of Beni, 
40/, 64 n., 68. 

Hamilton, Patrick, 279/ 

llanaeatio I^eagiie, 279. 

JlafNiburg (the place), 21. 

Heath, Dr., Arehdea«*on of Canter- 
bury, 340/ 

Heriua (Haag) Alezander, 226. 

HeuUlbiiy Calrehiem, 8, 4 a. 

Heigerlein, Johann (Faber), 26 and 
a., 80, 84, 612. 

Helvetic Coe^feeeion, Firet, 6 a. 

Henry ir. of France, conaiatently 
peraeoutea the Proteatauta, 161. 

Henry IIL, 204, 214. 

Henry it. See Bourhen, 

Henry viii. of England, hia policy 
toaarcla Scotland, 282/ ; hM de- 
fender! ourialiat claima, 821 ; real 
donbta about the validity of hia 
marriage, 822/ : aecurity of the 
kingdom demanded a male heir, 
823 ; ez|tected the Pope to declare 
hia marriage invalid, 824 ; apfMala 
to the Uiiiverxitiaa, 826 ; Supreme 
Head ef the Church. 827 ; naea the 
annaUe to coerce tne Curia, 328 : 
■eparatea from Rome, 830^. ; ana 
the German Proteatanta, 340/1. 
347 ; hia theological learalng, 847 ; 
hia will, 862; and ZwingU, 10; 
316/., 870, 417. 

Henry of OmdA See Baurhen, 

Hcaae Caaael beootnea Calviniat, 8 . 

Ilildegard of Bingen, 142 a. 

Ifoen, Coraeliua van (aacramental 
oontroveniT). 68. 

Hoffmann, Melchior, 236/., 438, 442, 
444, 468. 

Homiliee. The Twelve (Rngland), 
863. 

Hoogatraten, 949. 

Hooper, John, Biahop of Olenemhm 
818, 868, 869, 864/» 977/. 
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Hopitol. Miohe) da 1’, Obanoellor of 
rranoe, 177, 181, 188. 

Hopkini, ThotnaB, metrioBl venion 
of the PulmB, 856. 

Hubiiiaier, Balthasar, Anabaptist, 
484^., 442. 

Hulst, Frmnds Tmn da, Inquisitor, 


Humanism and the Reformed 
Churches, 9 ; and the Italian Be- 
formers, 604, 607. 

Humanism, Christian, 810. 

Hus, John, 81. 

Hussites, 92. 

Hut, Hans, Anabaptist, 489. 
Hymn-book of the Brethren, 486, 


Iconoolasm In Switserland, 72, 87 ; 
\s ; in the 

Netherlands, 268, 267; in Scot- 
land, 294 ; in Mttnster, 458. 

IS^eHus Loyola, family and early 
Ufe, 626 ; on his sick-bed, 627 ; at 
Manresa, 627^. ; his Yisions, 627, 
629, 632, 662; and Luther, 629, 
682, 659 ; his mysticism, 680 ; at 
school at Barcelona, 682; im- 
prisoned for heresy, 683 ; in Paris, 
; oonsiderMl doctrines as 
militaiy commands, 680 ; in Italy, 
646^. ; his preaohers in Italy, 
646; Society pf Je»UM founds, 
64y. ; elected Gkiwrof, 649/. ; 
Mks to win back Germany, 666^. ; 
his home mission work, 660 ; an 
educated clergy, 669. 

11m de Saintonge, Church at, 166. 
See SavnUmge. 

Illiteracy of Enalish clergy, 868/. 

Imag^ miraculous, destroyed, 844 
and «. ; 858, 408. 

Y PrMbUtd Book*, 803^. ; 
praotie. of bnniing book^ 808/. : 
Tarion. lirt of, 808 ; 881/. ; offMt 
on learning, 606. 

Indulffenee, in Geneva, 64 ; long ob- 
jected to in the Netherlands, 228 ; 
16, 28. 

InjHnetioM in England, of 1688 
(Henry Tin.), 884, 888 ; of 1688 
(SJ»*7 VIII.), 886, 840 ; of 1647 
(Edwaid VI.), 858 ; of 1664 (Maiy), 
874 ; of Eliaaboth, 407, 410. ^ 

/»Mwr 2^, 428/., 468. 

iNMiMMsw, thrM tjpM oC 687 ; tha 
?I?^' *.®* 5 in Fmnoo, 

IM, 188 ; in th. I^tbwlnnd., 238, 


268 ; in Italy, 470, 800^. ; 488, 
482, 487, 681. 

IiutitiUio, CKritHana Sdigivni*, 
baMd on tha Apostles' Creed, 100 ; 
on Miol.siaatioal govemmant, 128 ; 
what it did for the Beformation, 
168/. ; 88^., 147, 168, 168, 806, 
614. 

/nsfrnc^ion, Zwingli's, 36. 

Inierim^ The Ai^burg, 667. 

Irish missionaries in Switzerland. 
28. 

Isabella of Castile and the Spanish 
Reformation, 490. 

Isoudun, 166. 

Italian heretic Friars, 386 n. 

Italy, religions condition of, 601 /. ; 
the peasants, 601 ; in the towns, 
608. 

Ivry, Battle of, 218. 


James v. of Scotland, 281. 

Jamao, Battle, 194. 

Jay, CUude, Jesuit, 637, 656, 667. 

Jeanne d*Albret, daughter ofMargaret 
of Navarre, vrife of Antoine de 
Bourbon and mother of Henry iv. 
of France, declares herself a Pro- 
testant, 186 ; in La Rochelle, 194 ; 
consents to the marriage of her 
son with Marguerite de Valois, the 
daughter of Catherine de* Medici, 
197 ; 172, 189, 196. 

Jeanne de Jnssie, chronicler nun of 
Genova, 66 n. ; 74»., 79 and n., 
88 n.; 117. 

Jesuits.^ See Company of Jesus, 

Jesuits in Franoe, 608 ; in Germany, 


Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury, 
891, 402 n., 404, 407, 418 and n. 
John Casimir in the Netherlands, 


John Frederick of Saxony and 
Henry viii., 840, 847. 

John George of Anhalt, 8. 

Joinville, Chateau of, 1^ ; Treaty 
of, 207 ; Prince of, 218. 

Jon, Francis du, 249. 

Joyeuse entrie of Brabant, 246. 

Jud, Leo, 111. 

Jurisdietionis poiestas, 88X 
Jus episoopale of Civil Rulers, 9. 
Justifieatian of ike Prince of Orange^ 


Jusiificalian, The Doctrine of, at *.he 
Rs^sburg Conference, 619 jf., 
677 ; at the Council of Trent, 66^ 
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ft Znrioli pftstor buint ab b 
heretio in Sohwyz, 49. 

Eampen, 237. 

K^pel, First Peftoe of, 49 ; Second 
Peace of, 61 ; Battle of, 61 ; Charter 
of, 61. 

428, 484. 

Kessler, Johann, 47. 

Kibbenbroick, Gerard, Anabaptist 
burgoma^r of Miinster, 460. 

Kinda^ taking the oommuniou in 
both, ft sign of Protestantisni, 20, 
899, 406 n. 

King's Book, Tha, 10, 837, 849. 

Kirkcaldy of Orange, Sir William, 
284. 

Kirk-SeaMion, eoolesiaatioal ooort in 
the Scottish Ohuroh, 808. 

Klein- Basel, 26. 

Knipperdolling, Bernhardt, Anabap- 
tist, burgomaster of MUnster, 460 ; 
425, 464 and ft., 468. 

Knox. John, early history, 286 ; 
galley - slave in France, 286 ; 
preaches in Ensland, 286/., 860, 
862 ; in Switzerland and Germany, 
287 ; marries Marjory Bowes, 288 ; 
in Scotland, 298 ; in Edinburgh, 
299if. ; rapidity of his work, 808 ; 
and Queen Mary, 309if. ; and the 
Duke of Somerset, 859. 

Kolb, Francis, preaches in Bern, 
42. 

Krakau (Cracow), a Socinian centre, 
472. 

Kuiper, Willem de, a disdple of Jan 
Matthys, 469. 

Lainez, Diego, Jesuit, 188, 687, 466, 
648, 662, 666. 677/., 696. 

Lamber^ Francis, 64 n. 

Lasoo, John k, Polish refugee in 
England, 368. 

Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Worcester, 
371, 878, 382. 

Land, Archbishop, 366. 

Lausanne, Bishop of, refbaes to come 
to the Dtapuiaiion, 41, 44. 

Dsusanne, Bishopric of, 28, 67, 70. 

Lausanne, part of the Pays-de-Vaud, 
67, 118, 116, 162 ; reformation in, 
70, 89, 126. 

League, The Penetual (Forest Can- 
tons), 21 ; of Brmnen, 21 ; of the 
Houaa ^ Ood (Rhwtia), 22; Tha 
Gray (OriBons). 22 : of the Ttn 
Juriadictuma, 22 ; Tka ihraa per- 
petuai, ^ Bhaetia, 22 ; Chriatian 
48; Barramaaasg 60; Tka 


Laagua against the Huguenots, 
how It arose, 205 jf ; becomes dU’ 
loyal, 207, 209. 212. 608; Tha 
qr Parte, 207 ; tha Siadaan, 

01 A * 


Leclerc, Jean, French Protestant 
martyr, 148. 

Leclerc, Pierre, MinisUr at Meauz, 
160. 

Lecturera. Royal. See Bogai. 
Lefhvre d* Etaples, Jacques (Faber 
Stapulensis) and Humanism, 11 ; 
and Luther, 16, 74, 97 ; wishel to 
restore the practices of the Church 
of the first three centuries, 109 ; 
inspired the "group of Meauz," 

141 ; anticipated Luther, 141 ; 
translated the Bible into French, 

142 ; a mystic, 142 n. 

Leib, Kilian, Salzburg chronicler, 
and the Anabaptists, 446. 

Uith, 17, 279. 

Lenten Fasting, 81. 

Lesley, Norman, 284. 

Lethington, William Maitland of. 
See Matilatui, 

Leyden, Anabaptist attempt on, 289 ; 

siege of, 263 ; University of, 264. 
Leyden, Jan of. See Boekaimm, 
Liheriinaa in Geneva, 116. 

Lindau, 48. 

Lindsay, Sir David, Scottish satirist, 
278. 


Lollards, in England, 816/., 874 ; 
and Anabaptists, 440/. 

Lords of tka Congregalicn (Scotland), 
289, 298, 299, 420. 

Loriti, Heinrich ofGlarus(G1areanii8), 
Swiss Humanist, 18 n., 26 a., 29. 

Lorraine, The Cardinal of. Sew fJuiae. 

Louis of Cond4. See Bourbon. 

Louis of Nassau. See Nassau. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I., 
137, 144. 

I»uvain, University of, and list of 
Prohibited Books, 608. 

Loyola, Ignatius. See Ignaiiua. 

Lupiilus. See tVoi/Utn. 

Luther, on cleriral niarrism, 87 ; in- 
fluence on the Reformcf] Churches, 
18jf. ; anticipations of his teach- 
ing, 16, 141 ; and Zwingli, 27, 
60 ; theory of the Enchanst, 66, 
412/ ; 16/:, 24. 68, 124, 141, 
148, 164, 841, 864, 406a., 421, 
462, 478, 493, 607, 629, 670, 678. 

Luther's writings known in Francs, 
142 ; in Engird, 820 ; in Geneva, 
64 ft. ; in Scotland, 279. 
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Lutheran theologiana inyited to 
France, 140. 

lALthera/n, a name applied to all Pro- 
testants, 16 and n., 66, 79 n., 160, 
380, 600. 

Lutherans lost part of Germany to 
the Reformed, 8. 

Lutzem, 22, 47 /. ; Diet at, 82. 

Lyons, Chnrch at, 106. 

Mafon, Jean le, first Protestant 
minister in Pa^ 160. 

Maoronius, Martin, 864. 

Madnizzo, Hishop of Trent and Oar- 
dinal, 667^., 574, 681. 

Madruzzo, Ludovico, Bishop of Trent, 

688 . 

Mainz, Arohiepiacopal Province of, 
23. 

Maitland, William, of Lethington, 
19, 304, 810, 312. 

Mamelukes (in Geneva), 62. 

Mangin, fitienne, of Meaux, 160. 
Manreaa, Dominican Convent at, 
627 ; Ignatius Loyola at, 628. 
Mantes, Asaombly of French Pro- 
testants at, 221. 

Manuel, Nicholas, artist in Bern, 40. 
Manz, Felix, Swiss Anabaptist mar- 
tyr, 446/. 

Marais-Saint-Germain, Rue de, 174. 
Marburg Colloquy, the, 60. 

Mnrcourt, Antoine, author of the 
PlcuardSf 146. 

Margaret of Parma, 242, 248, 260, 
262, 267. 

Marguerite d'Angouldme, sister of 
Francis i., married the King of 
Navarre, education and character, 
186^. ; her Christian Platonism, 
137 ; relations with Bri 9 onnet, 138 ; 
with Luther and Calvin, 138 ; 
the Heptameront 140 ; accused of 
heresy, 146 ; 11, 74y»., 97n., 136n., 
143, 606/., 684/. 

Marguerite de Valois, daughter of 
Catherine de* Mediol, married to 
Henry iv., 197. 

Marignano, Battle of, 28. 

Marmz, John de, 264. 

Marot, Clement, his French Psalms 
in Geneva, 106 n., 148; in Paris, 
172 ; 98, 146. 

Marriage, regulations for, in Geneva, 
106/ ; of ti^e clergy, 866 ; *'oleii- 
oal,^' 86 : 88, 42. 

Marsiglio AoincK 187. 

Marsiglio of Padna, 484. 

Mwrika Omam (Jesuit), 68L 


Martyr Vermigli, Peter, 858. 

Martyrs, in England under Qneen 
Mary, 876jr. ; in the Netherlands, 
224, 230/. ; in Scotland, 280/. ; 
in France, 148 j/I 

Mary of Burgundy, daughter of 
Charles the £9ld and grandmother 
of Charles v., wife of Maximilian, 
226. 

Mary of Guise or Lorraine, sister of 
Francis Duke of Guise, and Queen 
of James v. of Scotland, 20, 290, 
293/., 386. 

Ma^ of Hungary, Regent of the 
Netherlands, 233, 240, 618. 

Mary, Queen of England, reaction 
under, 868 ff. ; marries Philip, 
prince of S|^n ; Papal supremacy 
restored, 878 ; Romanist legisla- 
tion, 873/. ; scruples about pos- 
session of ecclesiastical lands, 882 ; 
death, 883^. ; 292, 346, 880. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, educated 
in France, 283 ; **the litUe Queen,” 
288 ; refuses to ratify the acts of 
the reforming Estates, 309 ; in 
Scotland, 8(Mjf. ; her coming 
dreaded, 309 ; 281, 292, 310. 
Massacres, at Vassy, 190 ; at Sens, 
190 ; at Toulouse, 190 ; at Rouen, 
190 ; at Paris, 190 ; of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 198/., 261, 608; at 
Zutphen, 261 ; at Haarlem, 201. 
McUlhew, Thomas, of Biatthew's 
Bible, 389. 

Maubert, Place, where the Protest- 
ants were burnt, 148. 

Mayenne, Duke of. See Outss. 
Meaux, The group of, 11/., 67, 97, 
109, 137/^., 146. 

Meaux, the Fourteen of, 148, 160. 
Meaux, Protestant Church in, 165/. 
Mechlin burnt by the Spaniards, 
261. 

Medici, Giovanni Giacomo de', a 
condottiere, 60. 

Meersberg, 47. 

Melanchtnon, in,, 148, 164, 840, 
507, 619/:, 657. 

Melchuvriiea, The, 438 ; in Mttnster, 
468 ; on sqsaraiion, 466. 

Mendoza, Pedro, Archbishop of 
Toledo and Cardinal, 490. 
Msrindot, Arriide, 149. 

Merlin, Jean Raymond, 184. 

Meyer, Johann, of Eck, 26. 

Meyer, Sebastian, Reformer of Bora, 
40. 

Michelet, Jnlea, on Calvin, 160. 
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MilhAad, a Hugnenot atrooghold, 201. 
Milton, John, 13. 

Ministry in the Reformed Churchen, 
131. 

Mirabel, a Huguenot atronghniil, 
201 . 

Aliroir de VAme pich^resset 97 n., 06. 
Molard, The, in Geneva, 77. 
Monaateriee, The diaeolution of the, 
343. 


Moncontour, Battle of, 106. 

Monnikendam, 237. 

Montauban, Huguenot stronghold, 
195, 201/., 223. 

Monte Cassino, 509. 

Monte, Gian Maria Giocrhi, Tardinal 
del, later Pope JuHuh hi., 566. 
681. 

Montmor, The family of, with whom 
Calvin waa educated, 92. 

Montmorency, TheConatablude, 161, 
170, 173, 178, 189. 191, 193. 

Monti>elHer, Huguenot stronghold, 
223. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, a Leaguer, 
210, 216. 

Montrose, 279. 

Morals, municipal legislation con- 
cerning, 108, 123 n., 129; standard 
of, low in Western Swit7.erland, 
113. 

Morat, part of the Pays de Vaud, 43, 

Moray, .lames Stewart, Karl of, 291, 
310. 

More, Sir Thomas, 317, 319, 321, 
326, 337/. 

Morel, minister in Pans, 186. 

Morgarten, the battle of, 21, 26. 

Momay du Pleasis, Ma»laiiiP, way 
she dressed her hair, 16^ n. 

Morone, Giovanni de Carilinal, 512, 
616, 624, 686, 691, 595. 

Mortal sm, Jesuits wary of charging 
their penitents with, .'•56. 

Mufttc, Ou6riii, a leading evangelical 
in Geneva, 76. 

MUhlhaueen, 43, 60, 122. 

Muller, Hans of Medikon, Anabap- 


tist, 441. ^ 

Miindt, Dr. Christopher , Cecil s agent 
in Germany, 296 an<l n. 

Municipal life in the Netherlands, 
226. 

Munster, Bishop oC 453, 4M. 

Munster, city of, enrolled in the 
Schmalkala League, 465 : besiegerl 
during the whole period of Ana- 
baptist rods, 462 ; fall of, 468 


40 *^ 


MQntUr, Kingdom ^ Ood 481 , 
438. 451ir 

Mydxci&m^ i&lpanisk. 490, 530^., 547, 
571. 

Nacchianti, Bishop of Chioggia, OD 
Tradition and Si-ripture, 574. 

Nancy, 207. 

Nantes, Kilict of, 19, 221/1 

Naaaau Con/tosion^ 4 n. 

Nassau, fyUltam of ^ Prinos of Orangey 
at the abdication of Charles v., 
240 ; member of the roniinl of 
StJite for the Netherlands, 243 ; 
proti’NtH against the treatment of 
tin NetliunantlH, 247 ; nutdeceive*! 
W Philip's duplioitv, 253 ; his 
JuttiJUu^um, 258 ; chosen Hiadt- 
huhlor, 260 ; Governor of tlie 
Seventeen Provinces, 266 ; rewani 
ofl’ere*! for his sssassi nation, 267 ; 
his Apology ; 267 ; assasMinst«i, 
268 ; how he scfiiiirefl the Prin- 
ci|iHlity of Orsuge • f 'halofis, 268 
and n. ; his wives, 269 is. ; hie 
character. 26^/. 

LouU of, 249, 252, 260, 263. 

Naonouw* '< , ilhrlm »t# i w, 261 . 

National r*]iar«‘*t''»iaii»*s reap|iear in 
the various Uoformerl Cliurcbse, 
19. 

Nemours, Duchess of, 216. 

Nerao, capiUl of French Navsrre, 
139, 18.*» 

NciichAlel, 43, 78, 89,. 12.5, 146. 

Neiiville, 89. 

Mew fjeamiiigf Tho^ 26, 137, 141, 
359, 492. 515. 

Nirene Crowl. 130 ; at the Conncil 
of Trent, 593. 

Niiiies, 16.5, 201. 202. 

Nislict, Murdoch, iranslstwl the New 
TesUni'-nt inU» .S* ols, 277 w. 

Northiirnlierland, John Dudley, 
Duke of, 359. 

jVoLiAles, Amiembly qfiVnncr), 177. 

Anomhly ef (Kngland), 

826 . 

Novara, Battle of, 28. 

No\on, Birthplace of Calvin. 92. 

Nuns, in fleiieva, 90 ; none among 
the Jeeiiits, 561. 

Ochino, Bemar^lino, 358. 

Oehli, Hans, Ijaridamann of Glaros. 
49. 

Oecolsni|>sdius, Johannes (Ueingeii), 
at Banel, 39; on oxcornmnnioa 
tion, 112; 149, 820 
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OldenbarneTaldt, John of, 269. 
Olevian, Oaspar, 4 n. 

Oliydtan, Pierre Robert, translator of 
the Bible into French, 96. 

OUon, part of the Pays de Vend, 67. 
Orange, Prince of. See Natttau, 
Orange, Principality of Oranire* 
Chalons, 268 n. 

OraAory, OhamUn of (Netherlands), 


OfoAory qf Divine Love, The, 606, 
609yi 

Orl^ p»rt of the Poy. d. Vand, 
67. 


Ordinia Poteetae, 882. 

Ordomumeea Aeelenaatiqnee de rMise 
de OetUve, 107, 128/., 131. 
Orleans, Calvin at, 96 ; church at. 
166 ; 146, 181. 

Omionts, p^ of the Pays de Vaud, 


Oxford, 17, 276, 820. 


Paei/leaiion qf Oheni, 266/., 267. 

Palatinate, becomes Calvinist, 8. 

Pampeluna, Ignatius Loyola, at th< 
siege of, 626. 

P^e, Roletus de, Romanist in 
Geneva, 88. 

Pantheist Mysticism, 422, 424. 

Erasmus*, in the Church 
of England, 358. 

Paris, Luther's writings in, 18 and 
n. ; affair of the Placarda, 145 ; 
p^M in, 164 ; Ltagve of, 207/1 

Paris Btudents'songs, 536/. 

Pvker, Dr. Matthew, Archbishop of 
Canterbu^, 404, 409, 417. 

Parkhurst, John, Bishop of Norwich. 
402i»., 416. 

ParUmenl, of Paris and the Reforma- 
!«/-. 144, 146, 160, 162/., 
170, 171, 174, 186, 218, 220, 
080, 566. 

FaHmtnt, of Aix, 147, 149 ; of Bor. 
A..UX, 147, 217 ; of Oyon, 17« 5 of 
Bouon, 147 ; of TouIoum, 147, 171. 

Frnirh, 1«S«., 217. 

/or <Ao mormiiita if 
CUry^, 824, 827. 

Paj^, Alexander FameM, Duka of. 
218, 220, 249, 266. 

AMcfaiVaM.. 280i». 

AtrtmonitytAt KWh, 806. 

PWiliT.,Pop^ In., 168, 169. So. 

^nl, Martin, of the GrObondena 6O1. 

Phjera% 64, 89. • 


Pays de Vaud, 66, 84, 89, 103, 109, 
116/. 

Peace 0 / Mo7isie^, 204. 

Peasant^, Italian, religions condi- 
tion. 601 ; devotion to Francis of 
Assisi and his imitators, 602. 

Peaeante* H^ar, The, 54. 

Pena/nee, Doctrine qf, at the Council 
of Trent, 584. 

Penney, 117. 

Pens, Jorg, pupil of Albrecht Diirer, 
Anabaptist, 486. 

Piearde, 11, 92. 

Picardy, character of the people, 92. 

Pictures in Churches (Zurich), 86, 42. 

PhUip of Hesse and ^e Anabaptists. 
447, 466, 468 ; 68. 

Philip II. of Spain, compared with 
Charles v., 240/; policy of extir- 
Mtion of Protestants, 241 ; minute 
knowledge of Netherlands' affairs. 
24871., 244. 

Pius V., 196, 696. 

Placards (manifestoes) in Geneva, 
64/. ; in Paris, about the Mass, 
146. 

Placards (Government proclamations 
against the Protestants) in the 
Netherlands, 242, 246, 247, 266, 
266. 

Platonism, Christian, 11, 187. 

Poissy, Colloquy of, 20, 186/1, 818 ; 
Con/erenee at, 188 ; Bdiet of, 188. 

Poitiers, Church at, 166/. 

Pole, Reginald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal, member of the 
Oratory if Divine Love, 606 ; 
Legate at the Council of Trent, 
666 ; 872, 877, 881/., 610, 624, 
687 w. 

Politiques, Lee, 208. 

PoloncTum, Bibliotheea P^airum, 472. 

Polygamy, in MUnster, 468#. 

Post teneortu Ime, 89. 

Pojoe, the Primacy of the^ 88, 492 ; 
Swiss Bodygn^ of the, 28 ; 
power limited by the Peace of 
Aiipbim 1 andT n., 406, 414 ; 
and Bishops at the Council of 
Trent, 692/. See Ouriaiiom, 

Po]H*s mentioned : 

Innocent 111. (1198-1216), 597. 

Julius II. (1608-1621), 822, 871. 

Leo z. (1618-1528), 180, 819/ 

Adrian vi. (1622-1628), 494, 
496/. 

Clement vii. (1628-1684), 84, 
324 ; advises Ueniy vui. ts 
htgqmj, 826, 610. 
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Popw mentioned : 

Paul 111. (1584-1649), Reforms 
under, 510, 512; 845, 857, 
470, 500, 510, 548, 650, 581 ; 
and the Gonnoil of Trent, 505 
and n., 681. 

Julius III. (1550-1665), Council 
of Trent under, 565 and n., 681. 

liarcellna ii. (1665), 586. 

Paul lY. (1655-1560), Gounoil 
of Trent under, 665 and n., 
501, 504 ; 246. 

Pius IV. (1550-1505), his policy 
of reformation, 595. 

Pins V. (1600-1672). 100. 

Sixtus V. (1680-1500), 208. 

Frcsfiiunirs, SUUuUb of, 325. 

Pragmatie Sanetic^fi of Bourgeo, 188. 

ProMT-Book of King Edtcard VI., 
7^ Firsi, 850/., 801. 403 n. 

Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., 
The Second, 287, 200 and n., 301/., 
805/., 808, 401, 408 and n., 405. 

Prayer-Book of Eticaheih, OOOif., 
401, 404, 410. 

Praying (Hrelee or Readinge among 
the BrHhren^ 483. 

Pre-auae-oleree, The, Psalm -singing 
at, 172, 188 ; 106. 

Premnoe of the Body of Chriei in the 
Sacrament of the Sujyer, 411 jf. 

Privas, a Huguenot stronghold, 201. 

Privileges of Nobles in France in the 
Sixteenth Century, 171. 

Proeeseione eaBjnatory, in PariM, 140. 

Prodamaiione about religion, by 
Mary, 870 ; by Elizabeth, 388. 

Plealme, Galvin’s CommerUary on the, 
»7, 101. ^ ^ 

realms. Singing of the, in the ver- 
nacular, 100 and #i., 188, 251/. ; 
in the Netherlands, 251 ; in 
England, 866 ; Clement Marofn, 
172 and 1 ft., 262. 

Peeommee included religioas canticles, 
107 fft. , , 

Pwrgadory, TheDootHmcif, attacked, 
81, 88, 42. 

Pnritanimn, the beginnings of, 804. 

Pny, Ctodmal du. Prefect of the 
uiqiiisition, 878. 

Qweem, The liitle, 282/. , 

Qnignon, Ghrdinal, a liturgist, 867. 

Quintin. Dr., speaker for the clergy 
at the States-General of 1500, 182. 

Randolph. Sir Thomas, Elisal»eth's | 
AmhimLdae in SooUand, 808, 811. 


Ratisbon. See Regrndfurg. 

Be^tdera in the SootUnh. Church, 3<»6. 

Beadit$ge, 488. 

Be-baptiem, 08 n. ; 424, 447. 

Reformation of the Media val Chun'h 
demanded by all. 484. 

Reformed Chiirclu'a, Conlbatemliy 
among the, 20 ; Confessions. See 
Co^frationa. 

Reformers in Italy, 603/. 

Begeneburg, The Ct^erenBe of, 
519jf. ; vas the parting of the 
ways, 523. 

Regents ill tlio Netherlands, Margaret 
of Auelrin, 22.5 ; Mary, widoard 
Oucen of Hungary, 233, 242 . 

Margaret of Purina, 242. 248, 2.50, 
252, 257 ; the Duke of Alva, nee 
Altxa ; Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, see Parma. 

Relies destroyed in Kiigland, 847, 
344 and n 

Beligimx, Those of the, 160. 

Brltgion, The a/feralton of, 306. 

ReiiaisHiince, The, 6, 8. ^ 

Renan, Kniust, on Calvin, 150. 

Rcnanl, Hiinon, envoy of Charles V 
in England, 877. 

Renato, Camille, 420. 

Renaudie, CbMlcfroy de Barry, Seig- 
neur dc la, 175. 

Reii6e, Diiehess of Ferrara. Sea 
Ferrara, 

Requesens-y- Zuniga, Don Louis, 202. 

RfjgaeA, The (Netlierlanda), 250. 

Beaervatio rcrlrgioMica, 2. 

Beelilutiim, The, defends polygamy 
in Munster, 467. 

UbKtia. 22. 

Richmond, Henry Fitrroy, Ihike of, 
328. 

Ridley, Nicholaa, Bishon of London, 
318, 350, 300, 804/., 871, 878, 
382. 

Riots in Geneva, 81, 87. 

Roooo di Mnsao, on the I^ke of 
Como, 50. 

Rocbeblond, Sieur de la, foundr of 
the Paris League, 707 f. 

Rochelle, La, Huguenot stronghold, 
194/., 201,228. 

Rmlriguez, Simon, Jseoit, 587, 560. 

Rogers, John, 880, 877. 

Ron, Heinrich, Anabaptist, 460. 

Roman Civil Law and eoelasiaatical 

Romaiiiat reaction in Europe, 887. 

Roasr, laaballa, and Ignatius LoysK 
601 and ift., 002. 
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Bothmaim, BernhArd, Anabaptist 
leader in Mttnster, 462/1 ; his 
ThBse$, 464 ; doctrine of the Holy 
Sapper. 461^. ; oooepte polyffamy 
with diffiouity, 466/1 ; death, 468. 

Rotterdam, 11. 

RotvZi ScKJiioB, The^ 276. 

Bbubli, William, first Swim priest to 
many, 87. 

Ronen, Church at, 166. 

Rough, John, Soottish preacher, 285. 

RousseL Oerard, 97, 109. 

Boyal Ledwrm in Paris, 96, 98. 

.RitMe, Ths Blacky on kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, 862, 406 n. 

Omantents, of 1669, 406 

andfi. 

BuU qf Faith, Doctrine qf the, at the 
Council of Trent, 668, 672 ff. 

Ruysbroeo, Jan Tan, the Mystio. 226. 

Sacrament of the Holy Supper, 
ought to be oelebmted weekly, 106 
and n. ; both kinds" partaken, 
866, 894 ; discussed at the Regens- 
burg Conference, 622/. ; Doctrine 
of, defined at the Council of Trent, 
668, 682/. 

Sacramental OontroTersy, Bern 
and thcg^fiS ; in the Nether- 
lands and the Rhine Provines, 62 ; 
CarlstadPs views, 68 ; Zwingli's 
views permeate German cities, 68 ; 
controversy complicated by politi- 
cal ideas, 64 ; common thoughts 
about the Sacrament of the Holy 
Supper, 64 : Sucharist and Mass, 
66 ; Zwingh'a theory, 66 ; Luther’s 
theory, 56 ; Calvin’s theory 
accepted in Switserland, 69 ; and 
in part of Germany, 60. 

SaerammUaHana, name given to the 
followers of Zwingli, 146. 

Sadoleto, Giacomo, Cardinal, 607, 
610. 

Saint- Andrd, Marshal, 184, 190, 192. 

Saint Andrews, 286. 

Saint Bartholomew, Massacre of, | 
198 ; medal struck in Rome in 
honour of, 200 and n. 

Saint Denis, Henry iv. received into 
the Roman Church at, 219 : battle 
of, 198. 

Saint Germain^ 186. 

S^nt Jaoqnes, Rue de, in Paria, 167, 

Saint Omera, 264. 

Sid^ ^tUgonde. Philip de Mamiz, 


St. Gallen. See ChUlen, 

Salviianca, Ui.'vcrsity of, 491. 

Salic Law, in France, 206 ; believed 
to hold in England, 823. 

Salmeron; Alonso, Jesuit, 587, 648, 
666, 666, 696. 

Salzburg, Anabaptists in, 448 ; 48. 

Sam, Conrad, of Ulm, 58. 

Samson or Sanson, Bemhaid, a seller 
of Indulgences, 29. 

Sanoerre, Hucpienot stronghold, 201, 

Sandilands, Sir James, 291. 

Sand^s, Edwin, Archbishop of York, 

Saunier, Antoine, Swiss evangelist, 
82 fs. 

Savoy, 48 ; Dok. of, 62, 64, 66, 77, 
89, 116. 

Schaffhansen, Swiss Canton, 22. 46. 
48, 48, 60, 122. 

Sth^famoya, H, Venetian agent in 
England, 892, 399 and n. 

Schmalkald, 840, 847. 

Sehmalkaid, Defender of the, 841. 

SehnuUkald Leayue, The, and Mttn- 
ster, 455. 

Schroder, Johann, Anabaptist 
preacher in Milnster, 459. 

Schwenkfeld, Caspar, 428, 458, 466. 

Schwyz, Forest Canton, burnt Pastor 
Kaiser of Zurich as a heretic. 49 : 
21/.. 48. ^ * 

Soot, Bishop, 400 n. 

Scotland, and Heidelhwrg Caleehiam^ 
4 n. ; preparation for the Reforma- 
tion, 276 ; influence of old Celtic 
Church, 276/. ; LoUardy in, 276 /. ; 
Acts of Parliament to suppress 
Reformation, 281 ; French or 
English alliance, 281/. 294 ; 
place in the European situation, 
296 ; English invasion, 298 ; Ctm- 
feesion of Faith, Book of Discipline, 
Book of Comimon Order, 802/. 

Scoto-Pelagian Theology, 474, 670. 

Soottish Church and Civil supremacy, 

8 . 

ScoUieh liturgy and English alliance, 
298 ; 306. 

Soriptare, Holy. See Buie of Faith, 

Sea-Beggars. The, capture Brill, 260 ; 
defeat Spanish fleet, 261 , 268 ; 
relieve Leyden, 264 ; 201. 

Becular control over eoclesiastioal 
matters, 8, 129 ; in Spain, 489. 

Sempach, Battle of, 26. 

Seneca, De ClemerUia, 12, 96, 

SenliaBatUe oL 214. 

Sena, The Frsneli OeoBoO oC 144 . 
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Seripando, Glorlamo, Ganeral of the 
Augusti Ilian Eremites, on tbo 
DoeMns 678. 

Serredo (SerFetos) Migael de, monu- 
mmi eaepiaUrirt to, 180/. ; 424 
and fk, 471. 

Seville, College at^ 401. 

Signa easMbitifta and rtprtBetUalivm^ 


Simon, Preacher at Aigle. 80. 
Simonetta, Lnigi, C^inal, duties 
at Trent, 690. 

Simone, Menno, organised Baptist 
Churohe^ 422, 460. 

Sin^ Doctrine of^ at the Regensburg 
Conference, 610/. ; at the Council 
of Trent, 676/. 

Singii^, congregational, 106. 

Sion, The Bishop of, 68. 

Sixteen, The, 211, 213, 218. 

Sixtus Pope, 208/. 

Socinianism oegan with a oritidam 
of doctrines, 473 ; and Humanism, 
474 ; and Scotist theology, 474 ; 
its idea of FaUh, 475 ; of Seriptiwre, 

476 ; God is Dominium Aheoluium, 

477 ff, ; the Atonement superfluous, 
478 : doctrine of the Church, 
480if. 

Soci Ilians called the Folieh Brethren, 
473. 


Solon re, 78. 

Solothum, Swiss Canton, 29. 
Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of. 
Lord Protector of England, 288, 

200, 852, 859. 

Sommi4rss, Huguenot stronghold, 

201 . 

Sorbonne, The, the theological 
faculty in the University of Paris, 
drafts a series of articles against 
Galvin’s Inetitutio, 147 ; its list of 
Prohibited Rooks, 148, 608 ; 06, 
180, 142, 144/., 146. 

Sozzini, Fausto, founder of the 
Sooinian Church, 422, 420, 471 ; 
found that the Polish Unitarians 
were Anabaptists, 472. 

Sosrini, Lelio^ 427 sad 470/., 


478. 

Space, Preemee in, 67, 60, 412/. 
Spaniards and Luther, 18, 403/. 
Spaniak Fury, The, 265. 

Spanish treasure ships seised by 
Queen Elisabeth, 260. 

Spuiish troops in the Ketherlands, 
946,266. ^ ^ 

Spanish idea of a vefcsinatlen, 468^ 
Speyer, 41. 


SpirUual Bxerdme, The, 682, 687, 
688-545, 548, 556, 66L, 585. 
SMier or Staf men. The, AnahaptisU. 


Stadt, Karl, on the sanismsiitsl 
oontroverty, 68. 

StagM Book, 77^, 4 n. 

Staprade, Anabaptist preanber in 
Mttnster, 466. 

States General, The, of France. 177, 
180/., 186/., 206, 212; of the 
Netherlands, 241, 266. 

Stipends of clergy, 60. 

Stoicism and the Beformed theologVi 
18. 

Straelen, Anthony von, 266. 

Strassbnrg, 20, 48, 48, 60. 101, 124/., 
120, 144, 162, 468. 

Submiaaion of the Clergy (England), 
327. 

SuheUanee and Freeence, 60, 412/. 

Sut^nJtendemU in the Soottish 
Church, 805, 808. 

Supper, Doctrine of the Holv, at the 
Regensburg Conference, 632/., at 
the Connell of Trent, 688. 

Sup/reme Qoeemor tf the Ohurth 
(England), 808, 418/. 

Supreme Head ike Church (Eng- 
land), 827, 881, 808 and a. 

Swiss soldisrs, 28/., 82. 

Switzerland, politick condition, 21/., 
how Christianised, 28 ; religious 
war in, 49. 

Synod of the Brethren, 486. 

Synod of the Seciniane at Krakau, 
472. 

Synods of the Reformed Churches, at 
Bern, 73, 118 ; at Laueaune, 118 : 
at Zurich, 121 ; In the FrenA 
FroUaUMmt Church, 167, 168 ; at 
Ifaniee, 221 ; in the Dutch Church, 
271 ; diffloultiee in the way of a 
National Dutch Synod, 279 ; in 
Scotland, 804. 


Talavera, Fernando de, Confe 
Isabella of Castile, 490. 

Temples (churches), 184. 

Ten AHielee, The, of the English 
Church, 10, 888/. 

Teresa, Saint, 506, 681, 648. 
Teetamenf and Complauut cf the Fa- 



tion, 161. _ 

Theau, ZwinglTs Sia^-aaeen, 88. 
Theaea^Bem. The Ten, 
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Thaes, Luther’i, 17. 

Theses, SothmaDn'i, 464. 

Th/Uty- eight ArUdes, The, See 
AfUOes, 

ThUig’-m/ine Ariieles, See Aftidea, 
Thirty Yeurt' War, 2. 

Thomafl Aqninaa, St, 78, 82, 401, 
576. 

Thomaa of Canterbury, St, 846. 
Thomism, The Kew, aroee in Spain, 
401/. ; at the Connoil of Trent, 
671, 677, 680, 682. 

Thorene, Seijpieur de, his bouse used 
in Genera by the EranMlioala, 83 n. 
Throokmorton, Sir Nikolas, Eliza- 
beth's Ambassador in Paris, 208 /. 
Thyes, The people of, and secular 
ezoommnnintion, 112 n. ; 117. 
Tiger Frasiee, EpieOe sent to the, 
170. 

Tithes, attaoked, 81, 440. 

Toggenbuig Valley, 24. 

ToImo, OoUeM at, 401. 

Torquemada, Thomas de. Inquisitor, 
608/. 

TeumeUe, La, criminal court of the 
Parlem^ of Paris, 170. 

Tonmon, Cardinal de, 140, 187. 
Tours, Church at, 166 ; Battle at, 
214 ; Henry iv. at, 214, 216, 220. 
Tradition^ Dogmatic, 428, 678/. 
Transubatantialion, 888, 412. 

Trent, City of, 604/. 

Trent, Council of ; Firel Meeting, 
604-681 ; papal legates at, 606/. ; 
diflTerenoea among the Bomaniit 
powers at 600/. ; debates on pro- 
cedure, 608^. ; Second Mewmg, 
681-687 ; definition of the doctrine 
of the Saoramenta, 682^ ; Third 
Meeting, 687/*. ; raiying riews 
al>oiit the reorganisaaon of the 
Church, 688^. ; was to be a con- 
tinuation of the former Council, 
680 ; procedure at 680/. ; work of 
Cardinal Simonetta at 600 ; what 
the Counml did for the Roman 
Catholic Church, 604 ; ita list of 
prohibited books, 004 ; 211, 247/., 
410, 617. 

Trinmeiraie. The, Montmorency, St 
Andrd ana Guise, 184, 100, 108. 

- Tsohndi, Peter, a Humanist, 18 ft 
TuUhem BisKope, 360 and m. 
Tunstall, Cnthbert, Bishop of l>ur- 
ham, 871, 878. 

Twetve ArMelee, The (The Apostles' 
Crssd), 518. 


Tioenty-ene AriieUs, The, of the Ani^ 
baptists, 460, 465. 

Tynaide, William, 270, 817, 810, 
887/:, 877. 

UhiquUy, Dodrine of, 4, 7, 67, 412/. 
U(U1, xfioholas, translated into Eng- 
lish the Paraphrases of Erasmus, 
358. 

Ulm, 68. 

Uniformity. See Ad of. 
Unterwalden, a Forest Canton, 21/. 
47. 

Uri, a Forest Canton, 21/., 47. 
Ursinus, Zachary, 4n. 

Utrecht protests against Alra’s taxa- 
tion, 260. 

Vadianus. See WaU. 

Valais, The, 22, 48 ; the Bishop of 
the, 41. 

Valladolid, Univernty of, 401. 

Val Tellina, The, 60. 

Vargas, Juan de, 266. 

Vassy, Massacre at, 180/. 

Vataole, Francis, a royal lecturer in 
Paris, 06. 

Vaz, Antonia, attempts to poison 
Farel and others, 84 and n. 
Vermigli, Peter Martyr, 868. 
y'edments {Ornaments), ControTor^ 
about, 864, 408, 406 and n. 
Viear-Oeneral (England), 882. 
Vidonme of Geneva, 62, 117. 

Vienna, University of, 26, 607. 

Viret, Herre, in Geneva, 81/., 112. 
Visitation, Spaimh Crown h^ the 
right of ecolesiaatioal, 401. 
Visitations of the Church in England, 
882 ; 368, 407, 410. 

Vlissingen (Fluking), seised by the 
Sea-Segge^ 260. 

Voea, Heinrich, martyr in the Nether- 
lands, 224, 280. 

Volkertz, Jan, Anabaptist msr^, 
236. 

Vulgate, The Latin, and the Connoil 
ofTrimt, 578/. 

Wagner, Sebastian, 48 and n. 
Walcheren, Island of, JI64, 260. 
IValdenses, 02, 148. . . 

Waldshut, The Brdhrek met at, 484. 
Wallen, Jan, Anabaptist martyr, 286. 
War of Public Wem in France, 10 ; 
Religioas wan in Fhmoe, 101/. ; 
in Switasrland, 40/. ; of the Mocvs 
and Christiana in Spain. 488. 
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